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a. 


ST AV 1 N G had the honour to 
0 2 75 dedicate my hiſtory of Fance 
to your auguſt predeceſſor, it 
was a ſufficient warrant for me 
to addreſs this new work to him, which is 

| Ts. but 


— — 


* 


what the publick | 
for their uſe and benefit. But provi- 


DEDICATION. 


but an abridgment of the former, and 


have demanded of me 


"tence, for the good of his people, hav- 
ing Kagkenf the days of this great 


Prince to an age, to which none of our 


Kings ever attain d before him, wou d 
not permit this kingdom to enjoy any 
longer. the poſſeſſion of ſuch a happi- 
neſs but took K him | from us after areign 
of ſe eventy three years, which was it- 
ſelf too ſoon, if our prayers or wiſhes | 


cou d have taken place; and by this means 
I have been depri ved of the ſatisfaction 


of tendering him this new fruit of my 
labour, and offering him this farther teſ- 


timony of my veneration for him, and 


my gratitude for the princely favours 


with which he has condeſcended 1 to ho- 


nour me. 


& you, Sir, pollel the ts and 
place 


> 


place of this incomparable King, who 


excelled in all kinds of merit, and al- 
ready carry, a perfect reſemblanceof him 
in thoſe royal endowments which are 
every day more viſible and conſpicuous 
in you, I preſume to beg your permiſ- 
ſion for ſupplying the want of his name, 
by placing yours at the head of this 


work, and to intreat your accepta 


of this new homage which was defien'd 


for hm. I believe I may venture te 
depend upon Your MaJjEzsTyY's 
gracious allowance in this particular 
from the favourable hearing YouR 
AFEST'Y gave mie when I took the 
liberty two years ſince to offer you the 
ry of the French Militia; as well as 
from the dignity of the ſubje& matter 
of this performance, which I know 
will be agreeable to you, as it exhibits 
the virtues YOUR MA) ESTV already 
poſſeſſes in a very finiſhed and perfect 
_ A 3 manner. 


DEDICATION. © 
manner. At leaſt I ſhall have the ſa· 
| = tisfaction of teſtifying to the world, 
1 that J am with the moſt profound re- 
Fo ſpect and the utmoſt ſubmiſſion, 


STIR, 
| Your MajzsrTy's 


' 


Moſt humble , moſt obedient, 


5 and moff loyal ſabjeti and ſervant, 
Gabriel Daniel, 
. 07 the Society of Jeſus. 
THE. 


PREFACE. 


I BRIDGMENTS of hiftori- 
cal ſubjefFs have met with 
2 . ac pprobation in all times and 
CE among all nations, wherever 
learning has flouriſhed. From the little 
that is remaining of the Greeks and La- 
tins in this kind, it abundantly appears 
that they muſt have been as much in fas 
ſion among them, as they have been for 
an age paſt among us, eſpecially ly with re- 
gord 7 to the hiftory of Francs 


The 


PREFACE” 
The advantage of finding all our mat- 


tert ready order d and diſpoſed to our 


hands, makes us eafily yield to the temp- 
tation of becoming authors in this re pelt, ; 
where all our trouble ſeems to lie within 
the ſhort compaſs of abbreviating and mak- 
ng a choice of the moſt important falls. 


The ſtorhfulneſs of readers, who are 
frightned at the fight of a large volume, 
how eager ſoever they may be not to appear 
altogether ignorant in the hiſtory of their 
country, has ina great meaſure contributed 
to thit cuſtom. Beſides abbreviators have 
rr mach promoted rhe defrf ghving cit 
dren ſome ſmattering of hiflory, and have 


carried their zeal and application to ſuch a 
length in this particular, as to reduce it 
into the form of a catechifm,. by way of 

queſtion and anfwer, thar they might hade 
the benefit of learning by heart, as ſoon 
as they were able to ſpeak, what by all 


other 


y 


PRE FAC E. 
other methods of inſtrutt ion ou d be per- 
ſfektly forgotten, when they came to riper 
years, aud were able to make ſome uſe of 
it. . After all I don't ſee any thing worthy 
of blame in it; it is but loft time which 
cou'd not be better employed. | 


This impatience of readers, who con- 

tent themſelves with a ſuperficial know- 

: lege of matters they wou'd be aſhanid 
Id be wholly ignorant of, prevailed upon 

, Mezeray to abridge his own work. He 

ir the firſt Author of our general Hiſtory, 

that I know of, who has taken the pains 

to abridge himſelf. I have been perſuad- 

ed to do the ſame upon the preparing a 

new edition of my hiſtory of France. 


But tho I have followed Mezeray's 
example, I have not confin'd myſelf to his 
method, but have abridged my hiſtory af- 
ter a very different manner, as I now 
offer it to the publick, I have 


JF „ dition it. SV. - 
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PREFACE.” 


- .  Thave not contented myſelf with a bare 


and often incoherent mention of fafts 
which cannot be long read without diſi- 
culty and trouble. I conſidered that a 


hiſtory abridged is itſelf an biſtory, and 


by conſequence ought to contain all that 
is eſſential to ſuch a work, and as much 


of the agreeable as it will admit of. Such, 
for example, is that of Juſtin, the beſs 


model we have among the ancients, in 


bis epitome of the univerſal hiſtory of Tra- 


Zus Pompeius, which i is loſt. 


I propoſe therefore to give here an abridg- 
ment, but ſuch a one, wherein the fatts 
are connetted together, and the prepara- 
tory incidents relating to them are ob ſe erb- 
ed, wherein the chief characters are de- 
ſeribed, the different intereſts laid open, 
the moſt important negotiations ſufficient = 
= touch d upon, the ſignal events propor- 
 tionably particulariz'd, and the ſpring and 


| principle 
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principle of ation diſcovered and laid be- 
fore Toes the reader, ſo as to give him an idea 
of the government of this monarchy, of 
the manners of the nation, and of the dif- 
ferent alterations they have undergone from 
time to time; the knowledge of which is 
the principal u 6 and advantage of hiſtory. 
Ina word, this work is itſelf a hiſtory, and 
not a copious Index of a large hiſtory „ like 
the abridgments which T have ſeen, of the 
firſt and ſecond race of our Kings; for I 
muſt confeſs I have not taken the pains to 
read thoſe of the third race, 


The three volumes in folio of the firſt 
edition, and thoſe in quarto of the tao fol. 
lowing, are reduced to ſeven volumes in 
zwelves in this abridgment, to which are 
added the annals of Lewis x111. and x iv. | 
which make two more volumes in twelwves, 
It is proper to inform the | reader with 
aal to theſe malt, thes being pab- 

liſhed 


PREFACE. 
lifped nhile the author 5 
ill, and not in a condition to reviſe them, 5 
ſome confiderable faults eſcaped the preſs, 


eſpecially in the beginning of the reign of 
[the two Kings, which, at well as ſome 


others, « are correfled in this edition. 
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HAV K never bern nd of paradoxes i in 1 5 
but I think new thou dude 8 Which ſometimes oc 
cur to us in the courſe of ou refleQions upon 
antient authors, may be Ra when we find 
chem well ſupported, e which I have laid 
down in this Hiſtorical Preface appear to me 


to be 
fuch, and to deſerye ſome attention.” I Mall Aude it, 


into three parts; in the firſt of which 1 ſhall treat of 
the foundation of the French monarchy in Gaul, th 


being a preliminary eſſential to my hiſtory: for 11 


maintain, contrary to the opinion of all our hiſt 
that it Was Clovis that fonnded the French empire — 
this fide the Rhine, and laid the eſtabliſhment of the 


nation, and that all his eceſſots had been conti- 


nually driven from Gan by the Romans, I can't diſ- 
with my ſelf from giving an account of the 
reaſons which have determin d me to go out of the 
road in this point, and to commence the hi- 
France at Clovis. 

In the ſecond part I ſhall conſideranother fact, which 
preceded the foundation of the er; per? in Gaul, ſup- 
poſing ch that * to be true, and which all ont n 

upon as ſuch; I mean the depoſition of 
King Cher . becher of Clovys, and the eſection of 
* — of the Roman army, to the throne 


ope to make it appear, that this 
epiode, which inſerted in our hiſtory, is # 


* 


An hiſtorical Preface to 
* Laſtly, in the third partT ſhall propoſe an 
queſtion, vi. Whether the French empire, as 
it was eſtabliſn'd in Gaul, was an Her 
eee nader e r 
g r not ive under the ; 
was alter'd in s reſpe& under the ſecond, 
came Heregitary again under the third; and 
ſequence the tight of ſucceſſion, which the 'deſcen- 
dants of Hag Capet have for almoſt theſe eight centu- 
ries enjoy d, is as antient as the cftabliſhment of the 
monarchy in Gall. g 


* 


* 


ARTICLE L 
Of the founder of the French monarchy in 
Ct, Gaul. 1925 


TO ſpeak immediately to the point; I call him the 
7 | founder of the French monarchy in Gaul, who.fo 
4 eſtabliſh'd himſelf there, as not to be driven thence by. 
: the Romans, but has kept poſſeſſion of his conqueſts till. 
this time, and left em as an inheritance to his poſteri- 
y.  Afew of our hiſtorians have aſcrib'd the glory of 
his work to. Pharamond. None of thoſe who wrote 
ſomeages after Gregory of Tours and Fredegarins, make 
any ſcruple to give his ſucceſſor Clodiun the honour of 
it. . All the ſucceeding hiſtorians ſpeak of Merovee and 
Childeric as of two Princes already eſtabliſh'd in Gaul, 
who only enlarged the limits of the kingdom of 
France, and our moderns have blindly followed them. 
I believe I am able to ſhew, that none of theſe Kings 
before Clovis remain'd in poſſeſſion of any 2 of that 
which is at preſent call'd the kingdom of France, and 
that Clovis was not only the firſt Chriſtian King of the 
French, but alſo the firſt King of the French in Gaul. 
This is what I hope to make appear at leaſt very pro- 
bable, by the ſtricteſt rules of criticiſm, to thoſe who 
el _ without prejudice what I have ſaid upon this 
GR | 
[ prove my propoſition, ' firſt, from the filence of 
contemporary authors, or ſuch as are very near ſo, 
who treat of the eſtabliſhment of this new conſtitution 
in Gaul before Clovis ; ſecondly, from diverſe teſtimo- 
| 1 nies 


To 


tte Hiſtory of France. ; 
. nies of the ſame authors,” who manifeſtly ſappoſe the 
dontrary of that which i now become inſenfibly the 
univerſal opinion; and which I take upon me to op- N 
poſr: and laſtly, from the character of thoſe writers 3 
who in the following ages have publiſh'd a fükt of this 


c 
5 
ry 
a 


Neither Proſper, nor Biſhop Idacius, nor Apollinaris, — f 
nor Procopiut, nor Gregory of Tour, nor Fredegarins, bers. 
nor Marius of Lauſane, nor any other of the antients 
ſay any thing of a new government founded in Gaul 
by Pharamond, Clodion, Merovee, or Childeric. A ne- 
gative n nt of this nature, conſiſting of ſo large 
nun induction, is of great force in a matter of hitto- / 
57 when there is nothing to oppoſe to it but the au- ä | 
ority of ſome writers, who wrote three or four, hun- 
dred years after the time of the fact in diſpute, and 
which we need only read, to be perſuaded that the 
authors of it ſpoke without any 28 or regard to 
truth; but this. laſt circumſtance ſhall be proved in ny 
proper place: the reſt of the propoſition will remai 
firm, till ſomething is produc'd to diſprove it, hi : 
Tam pretty confident will never be done. But the r 
flections which I have made upon the nature of t 
fact in queſtion, ought, I conceive, to weigh very muct 
with all — fodges. n AG eee 
For what is it we are here diſputing about? A king; 3 
dom that reach'd from the Rhine at leaſt to the river . > 
Somme, (ſome make it extend as far as the Seine, and | 2 
others to the Loire) a ſtate govern'd ſucceſſively for a- | 4 
bove =_ years by four Princes, who were all He- Phaamond, .. 
roes, numerous and formidable armics, befieged Cree 
and took conſiderable towns, gain'd battles, and Were jeric. 
the terror of the Romans, from whoſe hands they re- 
ſcued this [ry But ſince the hiſtory of the 
_— which relates ſo many other leſs conſiderable 
facts in an hundred places, takes no notice of any ſuch 
diviſion of the empire, as this; fince thoſe authors | 
different nations, who have written the hiſtory or chr 
nicles of theſe ſixty years, do no where ſpeak of the 


of riſe and eſtabliſhment” of this new Kingdom in "the 

Oy \midſt of the Imperial territories, the ſtory is Far | 
on | being probable. i l. onen blot en ACN D 
* 10 bh % vit wm „hh eee 01 29077 


les an D 2 : As 
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aol of Ga; but there is not the 


: proper to conſecrate one v 


An hiſtorical Preface ta 
As ſoon as the Vi/igeths were ſettled on this fide the 
Lo vire, and the Burgungdjans in the cities of Rogan and 


San, all the contempor y wri 8 — Ro 
Gaul, do upon a —_— mention 
of the kingdom of the Vi/ageths / wg of ig he kingdom 


Burgyn adj in Gaul; even of the Sevi i s not omitted 
- 2 as he . coin; but — is not one word 
ench on this ſide the Rhine to be met 
with 5 he time of Clovig their jrpuptians\ into (Gaul 
are fr ly obſery'd, but there is nothing faid of 
(EE eſtabliſhment before the reign of this Prince. Is 
it poſſi ible now for us to mak W reflection, without 
being convinced that this late, of which they are en- 
prely lent, was not then in being, and that if it had 
9 5 pings of that character, by which 
they Clogdion, Merovee, and C Alan there 
would oſt” certainly have oceurr'd frequent mention 
of it during the ſpace 4 „ oun 7 years that 


continued under theſe juriſdieti 


As ſoon as hoy enter'd 2 Ga, we find him 
making alliances by marr entring into treaties 
of confederacy, as well my the Bargundions as the 
Goths, Theſe treaties are mention's in the hiſtories of 
thoſe nations, by the writers of the „ and by 
8ccount of 
ſuch thin > 4. done by Phardmond, Clogion 


for nee or — A How is this £0 þe 1 75 


in ages. 
took Paris, and Ng Oman 


was the love and arenen of 
perſon to whoſe memory A 


F RE © A.) Ro we RYU OP 


the Hiſtory of France, 
hit. No Roman ot Gauliſb Captain has ſighalized 
himſelf either in the overthrow of him, of at leaſt in 


In all bjects, and to all perſons 
of diſtinttion in his time, any occaſion to make the 
leaſt alluſion to the victories of deftats of this Prince, 
nor to this new ftate, ſituated in one of the beautiful- 
leſt parts of Gaul. But let us proceed gradually, and 
from this negative argument I have been deducing, let 
us paſs on to another of greater weight and impor- 
tance, | | | 

' Proſper, in his chronicle, deſcribes the country where 
Pharamond, Clodion, and Merovee reign'd ; and he de- 
ſcribes it in ſyth a manner as to leave no ground for 
ſetuple to any one, who is not difpoſed to cavil in a 
matter of that concetn we are now diſcoutſing of. In 
the twenty fizth yeat of Honorius, ſays he, Pharamond 
reigns in France; Pharamundns regnat in acid The 

1 year of Theodoſius the younger, Clodion reigns in 


France; Clodius regnat in Francia, The twenty fifth 
year of the ſame mperor, Meruvee reigns in France; 


Meroveas regnat in Francia. There being but few La- 


making # ſtarid againſt him, nor given this poet, who 
- AN Pris of 10 5 ** i 


An arguement 
Arawn fron 


Proſper's 
chronicle, 


tin anthors wrote after the French were known to 


the Romans, we are well appris'd that the name of 
Francia was not then given to the country which now 


bears that name, but to that which the Franks inhabited 


along the bordets of the Rhine on the other ſide that 
river: there is no need of arguments to prove.it; we 
may ſee it with our eyes in the Tabrle Peutingerianæ, 


as they are call'd, printed at Azsboxrgh in the beginning 


of the laſt century, by the learned Mr. Velſer; they are 
geographical maps, in which the roads from one city 
or colony to another are deſcrib'd from our ocean to 
the Indies, They were made, as ſome ſay, in the time 
of Ammianus Marcellinus, that is, under the empire of 
Conſtantins or Valens; and, 

time of Theodaſius the younger, In theſe maps we ſes 
the word Francia upon the mouth of the h alon 
the banks of the other fide of the river. Now I as 
whether, ſuppoſing Pharamond, Clodion, or Merovee 
had aas ih theraſelves a kingdom in Gaul, the capi- 
tal of which was Cambray ot Amiens ; whether Proſper, 


according to others, in the- 


I fay, would not have ſpoken of it in a different man- 


ner? Whether he would nct rather have faid, they 
5 B 3 relgn'd 


5 An hiſtorical Preface to 


 reign'd in that part of Gawl, where their ſucceſſors have 
reign'd ever ſince? And which, according to the hiſto- 


ries of the antient Monks, they made choice of for the 
ſeat of their empire, deſpiſing the paliſadocd villages of 
France, in compariſon of the wall'd and fortify'd 
towns of which they were ſciz'd in Gaul? I don't 
know whether I flatter my ſelf, but this appears to me 
2 very ſtrong proof. 8 1. 
But let us examine what antient authors have writ- 
ten in particular of theſe firſt Kings of France, and a- 


bove all of Clodion, Merovee, and Childeric; for as 
for Pharamond, there are very few, as I ſaid, who 
- aſtribe to him the honour of founding the empire in 


aul. And firſt I ſhall propoſe, by 3 objection, 
what is uſually urged in favour of Clodion, leaving 
every man to judge, whether my anſwers are not a 

new and farther proof of my opinion. 
Pius Ar- It may be objected then, that ng Clodion, accord- 
177% , ing to Gregory of Tours g, who calls him Clogian, made 
i himſelf maſter of Cambray and the circumjacent coun- 
as far as the river Somme; Clagio autem, miſſis ex- 
ploratoribus ad urbem Came racum, perluſtrata omnia 
ipſe ſecutus, Romanos proterit, civitatem apprehendit, 
in qua paucum tempus reſident e Suminam fluvium 
occupavit. And, to ſtrengthen this objection, I add, 
that diverſe contemporary authors, as well as Gregory of 
Tours, make mention of this expedition, and, among 
others, Apollizaris Biſhop of Auvergne, in his panegy- 
rick upon the Emperor Majoranus, to whom he ſpeaks 

in this manner: Ms 


Pugnaſtis pariter, Francus qua C loio patentes 
| Aitrebatum campos pervaſerat | 
® In chroni- Proſper *, Caſſiodorus f, and Biſhop Idacins , agree 


&- .«. . With Gregory of Tours in this particular; but they all 
3 e what Gregory of Tours has omitted, that Aetins 


+ In chro- General of the Koman army, under whom Majoranus 


then ſerv'd, defeated Clodion, and. recover'd from him 


all that he had taken from the Roman empire on this 


ſide the Rhine. Pars Galliarum, ſays Preſper, propin- 
g Abena, quam Franci poſſidendam occu ant x 40 


* 


Comitis ar mis recepta. Caffiodorus ſays the faino in his 


chronic le. 


1 
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the Hiſtory of FRANCE. 
Aletius gain'd this v when Felix and Taurus 
were Conſuls, that is, in the year of our Lord 428, 
and the firſt of the reign of Clodion. So that this 
Prince began his reign at this conqueſt, but hardly en- 
joy'd it many months. Biſhop Idacius ſays moreover, 
that Aetizs having defeated the French, granted them 
peace; Superatis per Aetium in certamine Francis, & 
in fre ſuſteptix | 
ow whether Apollinaris, [dacius, and Proſper ſpeak 
of the ſame, or of ſeveral different expeditions, is a 
matter of no great importance; becauſe which ſide ſo- 
ever we take in this particular, Clodion is always re- 
_ preſented as defeated and conquer'd, and deſiring peace. 
Upon what pretence then do they contend, that Cio- 
dion eſtabliſn'd himſelf a kingdom in Gaul? All our 
French hiſtoxians have depended ſolely upon Gregory of 
Tours's ſaying, that the King made himſelf maſter of 
Cambray and the circumyacent country. He does not 
ſay that he continued there; and contemporary authors 
expreſſly afkrm, that he was driven from thence, In 
the mean time, upon the authority of theſe words a- 
lone, Adon, above four hundred years after Proſper, 
and near three hundred after Gregory of Tours, makes 
Cambray the capital of the kingdom of Clodion. The 
Monk Korigon, whoſe fabulous and chimerical hiſto- 
ry, as well as the ſtile in which it is written, ſpeaks 
him to be a very trifling and frivolous author, has 
thought proper to make him hold his court at Amient. 


But Marianus Scotus, Monk of the Abbey of Fulde in 


Cermany, ſpeaking of Clodion above fix centuries after 
his death: is yet much more liberal towards him; for 

he makes one part of that which we now call Hol- 
land ſubject to his empire, and all thoſe beautiful and 
fruitful provinces which extend themſelves from thence 
unto the river Loire, the banks of which he fixes for 
the borders of his kingdom“. The greateſt part of 
our modern hiſtorians, being impatient of ſeeing a 
French monarch reign on this ſide the Rhine, have 

iven into theſe accounts, ſome more, ſome leſs, and 


ve made no ſcruple to acknowledge Cladion for the 


Thus the printed copies of Marianns, But YValgfiws, in his additions 
to the third tome of the hiſtory of France, ſays, Iſaac Voſſins had in bis 


don the victories of Clodian, 


34 founder 


In chronica. 


eſhon an antient manuſcript of this author, which does hot at all men- 


e 
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of Clodion 
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founder of the Fench monarchy in Gau, upon what 
grounds We now ſec. Let us — ſero ve. 
have already fuid, that Merovee hever teign'd on 
this fide the Rhine. No author bas any where fpoken 


df his entrance into Gaul, to fix himſelf there; and all 
that our French biſtorians liave faid of him · in this re- 


ſpect goes upon their falſe ſeheme of the eſtabliſhment 


If Merovee had reign'd on this - ar the Rhine, and 
his realm had been border'd by the Loire, the feine, or 
the Somme, would not Gregory of Tours have been bet+ - 
ter acquainted with his falye&, than he ſeems to have 
been? for he ſays nothing more of him, than that 
ſome affirm he was of the family of Cladion; de hajus 
ftirpe quidam Mereueum regem fniſſe adferunt, Moſt 
of them pretend, that. he headed the French in Aetius's 
army, in that famous and bloody battle which this Ko- 
mam General, then in alliance with the Goth and the 
other barbarians, gain'd over. Aztile, It is hot to be 
neſtion'd but there was ſome French King at that bat- 


. tle. Gregory of Toars fays fo expreſſly. * Priſcas, far- 


d the A hetor, reckons, that one of the reaſons 
which determin'd Aitila to turn his arms to the Weſt, 
was the death of the French King, whoſe two ſons diſ- 

ted with each other the poſſeſſion of their father's 
ingdom; that the eldeſt call'd in the help of Attila, 
the youngeſt put himſelf under the protection of the 


Komans ; that he himſelf had ſeen him at Rome, from - 


whence the Emperor had ſent for this young Prince, 
loaden with preſents and honours, and that Aetius him- 
ſelf had adopted him. This relation, naming neither 
the one nor the other of theſe two Princes, thould 
keep us from deciding, as almoſt all our hiftorians 
have done, that which they could not be inform'd of 
elſe where, whether it was Merovee that was in Aetiar's 
army, or his brother who difputed the kingdom with 
him, or whether Merovee might not be a third rival, who 
raviſh'd the crown from the two ſons of Clodion. Foy 
moſt of the afticnts ſay, that Merovee was not the ſon 
of Clodion; and it appears very probable that he was 


the founder of this new line, which we call the Kings 


of the firſt race, and that for this very reaſon it was 
gam d the Merovingian race. | | 
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Be that as it will (for in what martticr ſbever this 

nt de decided, my ſabje& is Wholly independent of 
) Sanin, Apollinaris does not maße the French 'who 

were prefent at che battle of Hetius and Hitila to oome 
from the other fide of the Loire, of the Seine, or the 
Somme, nor from Cambray, nor from the Belgith Gaal, 
bat from the other fide of the Rhine, It was not then 
in the foreſt of Ardennes that the Frexch cut down trees 
to make them boats. to paſs the £/ra#r, the Me#fe, or 
the Somme; it was in the foreſt of I that they 
did this, and on the other ſide of the Kh;ye that they 
built themſelves veſſels to paſs this river, | 


Brudterns uluoſa quem (vel + Nicer abluit nnda, 
Prorumpit Fraucus; cecidit cito ſetla bipenni 
Hercynia in lintres, & Rhennin teæuit alno. 


1 ask what this means? or whether theſe words of 
Apollinaris ſappoſe the French were ſettled in Gaul? 

The fame author, in the ſame panegyrick on the 
Emperor Avitus, ſpeaks of the irruptions which the 
French and Germans made under the ire of Maxi- 
mus, and after the death of Hetiut into Germania pri- 
ma; that is to ſay, towards Mayence, Spires, Worms, 
Strasburgh; and into Belgica 1 that is to ſay, 
towards Arras, Cambray, and Tournay : and by this 
very thing. he gives us clearly to underſtatid, that the 
French were not then maſters either of the one or of 
the other, and that they paſs'd the Rhixe to make their 
excurſions into the frontiers of the Roman empire, See 
how he expreſſes himſelf; . | 


Fraucus Germanum primum, Began, ſreuudum 
Sternobat; Rhenumgque, ferox Alemanne, bibebas 
Romants ripi . — 


After wards he deſcribes how Avitus, having the com- 


mand of the Imperial army, drove them back to t 
other fide of the Rhine as far as the river Elbe, 
obliged them to ſend embaſſadors to ſue for peace. 


Legas, qui veniam heſcant, Alemanne, furoris 
Saxons incurſus ceſſat, Chattamy; palyſtri 


Alligat Albis a 


By this word Chatum he means the French, of whom 
the Carri wete 4 part. 


According 


e 


co Avia. 
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According to this author, who furniſhes us with a 
great deal of light in this matter, the Vabal, which is 
a branch of the &Kh:ze, and ates the iſle of the Ba- 
tavi, now call'd the iſle of Betau, from the country 
of the Belge, was then the frontier of the empire and 
of the Sicambri, that is, of the Franks, who · were there 

' ſeated. This is what he _— in a poetical requeſt, 
which he preſented to the Emperor Majoranus : 


Sic ripe _ tumore fracto 
Detonſus Vahalim bibat Sicamber. 


In carmine And in another poem written to one of his friends, 
ad Conſen- where among other things he commends his skill in 
8 es, and the eſteem which the barharians had of 
him; ſo that, ſays he, by reaſon of the great regard 

they pay to your virtue, you may enter their country 

without fear or danger. In this place he acquaints us 

where and upon what rivers the Franks were then 


ma; 
Al Vim: Tx Tyncrum © Vahalim, Viſurgin, Albim 
1 Francorum & penitiſſimas 3 a 
2 the Intrares, venerantibus Sicambris, 


Solis moribus inter arma tus. 


I omit the other paſſages of Sidonius Apollinaris, who 

was contemporary with Childeric and Clovis, where this 
author, the moſt unexceptionable evidence that can be 

2 ed in this matter, ſuppoſes the French always on 

the other ſide the Rhine at the time in which he wrote; 

x and his teſtimony in this particular is ſo ſtrong, that 
Valeſiue, t.1, Adrian de Valois, in his learned critick upon our an- 
1. l. tient hiſtory, ſays, he can't but wonder that this author 
ſnould always place the French in antient Frauce be- 
tween the Rhine and the Elbe and no where elle, as if 

in his time they had not been ſettled in Gaul: Non 

foſſum non mirari, ſays he, quod Francos, quos nunc Si- 

. Cambros, nunc Cattos appellat, in Francia veteri inter 
Rhenum e Albim tantim, nec uſquam alibi ponat Si do- 
wins, quaſs Franci ætate ejus nondum in Gallia ſedem 
cepiſſent. Thus Adrian de Valois. And herel obſerve, 
firſt, that it appears by this very paſſage that I have Si- 
donius Apollinaris on my ſide, a man of the greateſt 
learning and capacity of his time, the beit acquainted 
with the fitnation of affairs in Gaul and Germany, a 
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all his works declare, who ſpeaks in a great many 
—— of the Franks, and eſpecially in the panegyricks 

made upon the three Emperors, one of whoſe 
daughters he had married; in a word, an ocular wit- 
- neſs of all that he deliver'd concerning this nation, 
and with whom no writer can enter into competition 
upon the ſubject before us. | 

gang + that Adrian de Valois ought to conclude 
with me from theſe paſſages of Apollinaris, that the 
Franks at that time were not yet fix'd in Gaul, which 
he had certainly done if he not labour'd under the 
common erroneous prejudice, that Clodiox was already 
ſettled upon the river Somme with the Fraxks ; a preiu- 
dice which he would have eaſily overcome, if he had 
taken, as he ought, Sidonius Apollinaris for his guide, 
whoſe authority ſhould weigh more than that of any 
other writer, upon the account bath of his charaQer, 
and as he was a contemporary author, 

All this _ the time of Merovee ; I have nothing 
now to do, but to ſpeak of Childeric. 

If the account that is given us of Childeric, fon 
of Merovee and father of Clovis, be true, he was one of 
the moſt ſurprizing inſtances that ever was heard of. 
While he was yet an infant, he was carricd away by the 
Hunt, and reſcued from their hands by a brave Fraxk 
nam'd Viomade. He had hardly aſcended the throne af- 
ter the death of his father, when he was depoſed by thoſe 
whom his extraordinary qualities of mind and boy had 
before moſt ſtrialy attach'd to him. The wonderful 
beauty of his perſon, join'd with an over-ſoft and eaſy 
diſpoſition, made him equally amorous and agreeable ; 
and the heads of the nation being ſenſible of the injury 
they receiv'd from the influence his beauty and addreiles 
had over their wives, conſpir'd againſt him, and obli- 
ged him to give way to their fury. Upon this he bo- 


took himſelf to Baſin King of 5 urin fe tay, in a Greg, Tut. 
avourite o cen Baſine. l. 2 


ſhort time he became the 
The Frauli placed Count Giles, Governor of the Gaul: 
and General of the Imperial army, upon the throne in 
his room. This extravagant choice was the effect of 
Viomade's policy cunning, wha continued firm 
and conſtant t 4deric; tho”, to prevent ſuſpicion, 
he highly blamed his exceſſes. be forcſaw what after» 
wards happen d, that the Frans would not 1 

ure 


12 


His Hands, hed forgot his old en 


Joon reviv'd, and he refoly 
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date a Roman maſter; and he knew ſo well how to 


make his advantuge of the credit he had gait'd with ©» 


this new Kitig, that he ed him imperceptibly to 
render himſol uluppottable the Frauli, by the taxes 


| wine upon ther, and the ill treatrtiefit he gave the 


ſuch ſort that they began to wiſn for theit old 


Prince, and deſire a reſtoration. | 


Vionads hes ing thus brought matters to bear, ſent 


Chulleric the half of a piece of gold Which they had 


broken between them, as a ſignal fot the etib'd Prince 


to appear and ſhew himſelf to his ſubjects. As ſbon 48 


— new he was upon the frontiers, they flock'd to- 
et to meet him, and in a moment he found him- 
if at the Head of a numerous army, which he led 


againſt Count Giles, who was then upon his march to 


diſperſe the firſt beige of this ſ{dition, Childeric 
charg'd him fo ſraſonably, and with ſuch vigour, that 
he totally defeated him, and by this ſingle victory te- 


_ cover'd the poſſeſſion of his kingdom, which he had 


been depriv'd of for eight years before, . 
The Queen of Triage no ſooner receiv'd the news 


_ of the happy ſucceſs of his affairs, but, like artothet 


Hellew, the quitted her husband to follow the fortune 


of her lover, and came to France in purſuit, of him. 
Childeric, who having more important concerns upon 
en was great -· 
iy urpriz'd at her artival, and asked her what brought 
er thither * She made him no other anſwer, but that 
if ſhe had known a greater hero, or more gallatit 
man than himſelf, ſhe would have travell'd round the 
world in ſearch of him. Upon this his former paſſion 
d to marry her, as he did, 
and that in all appearance without fo much as cons 
ſulting the King of Taringe, of whoſe reſentment 


there is not one word to be found in hiſtory ; and it 


was of this marriage the great Clovis was born, In 
the mean time Childeric, tb Keep the Franks in con» 
ſtant exerciſe, that he might avenge himſelf of Count 
Giles, and take from him all hopes of reaſſuring the 
throne he had fo long poflleſs'd, penetrated a great 


. way into Caul, with a large body of troops, and pro- 


ceeded as far as the rivet Loire, tavaging 4s he wetit, 
He defeated the other barbarons nations 14 Orleans, 


from whence he immediately proceeded to attack Au. 


gers, 


gert, which he took and pillaged. In fine,” having 
of Sarong, they made war upon the Alemanni, who 
had feiz'd on one part of Italy, and render d themſelves 


about the year 481. | Ann. 481. f 

This is in effect the account which the firſt of Greg. Tus, 1 

dur hiitorians gives us of this Prince. He was bury'd .- - | 

| near Towrgay in a ſpot of ground now incloſed with- 
in 


1693; us examine now, whether Gregory of Tours 


Flude that his kingdom was on this {ide the A hine, ac- 


Alain, the Vandals, the Geppide, and the reſt, whoſe 


tween the Somme and the Seine. Inu diebus illis, ſays 
| | Hinemar 
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oyn'd himſelf to Odoacre, who commanded an 16 


maſters of their country. er all theſe expeditions 
CGhilderic dy'd in the twenty fourth year of his reign, 


town, where his tomb was found in che year 


account-will afford us any proof that Childeric reign'd P 
on this ſide the Rhine. Having ſeen him advance as 
far as Orleaxs and Angers, we ſhould naturally con- 


cording to the preſent method of making war. But 
this is not the way that we ought to judge of the ex- 
peditions of the Fraxks, or of the other barbarous na- 
tions at that time: To ſay nothing of the Huns, the 


innumerable armies over- ran great part of Europe. It © 
was no extraordi ons for the people of Germany 
to make excurſions td or three hundred Jeagues 
from their country; and the Roman hiſtory informs Aurel. v. 
us more than once, that the Pranks forcing the paſſages &<. ' 
of the Nhine, ſpread themſelves ſometimes as far as to 
the extremities of Gaul. We have ſeen them in the 
reign of Gallienus carry deſolation as far as Spain; and 
ſuch was the expedition of Childeric, when he march- 
od to Anger. 7 A | 
This 3 King or Duke of the Saxen, who, 
according to * Towrs, was a Or nd Au- 
ger: at the ſame time with Childeric, is he not another 
proof of what I faid? was his — — on this ſide 
the 'Rhize? did he not eome from 2 did he 
keep What he had taken? In a word, that whic 
proves this to be only an excurfion of the barbariang, 
is that Ch:/deric neither kept Orleans nor Angers, nor 
any place between the Seine and the Loire, or between 
the Leine and the Somme; for thoſe very writers, who 
ſuppoſe Childeric to be ſettled in Gaul, affirm, that the 
conqueſt of his ſon Clovis was of the country be- 
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r* Hinemar, dilatavis rex Clodovicus regnum ſuum uſque 


Lib. . c. 


Sequanan. Fe 

t that which is to be more eſpecially obſerved 
here, is, that after the ſacking of Angers, Childeric and 
Odvacer repals'd the Rhine, and enter'd into a mutual 

conſederacy againſt the Alemanni, who had taken u 
their quarters in Italy, and reduced them under their 
29. ſubjection. Odoacrins, ſays Gregory of Tours, cum 
Cbilaerico ſdus iniit, Alemannos, qui Italiam pervaſe- 
. rant, ſubjugarunt. For it is evident that this was not 
tranſacted on the hither ſide of the Khine. Childeric 
dy'd ſoon after. His ita geſtis, mortuo Childerico, &c. 
The kingdom of Childeric in Gaul, therefore, is no 
| better proved than that of his predeceſſors. It can 
neither be ſupported by the authority of any contempo- 
rary hiſtorian, nor even by that of Gregory of Tours, 
whoſe text, if rightly examin'd, has a quite contrary 
aſpect. It ſeems then paſt doubt, that before Clovis 
there was no King of the Frank ſettled in Gaul, which 
is all I contend for. 


oute poſitive >| ſhall in the next place confirm all theſe reflections 
— the teſtimonies of ſome antient hiſtorians, who 


* 


c ly enough deſcribe the epoch of the reign of the 
Fraxks in Gaul; and this ſhall be the laſt proof of my 


N | 
The firſt is Procopius of Ceſarea, who lived in the 
time of Juſtinian, a few years after Clovis: He was 
Secretary to the great * and attended him in 
his military expeditions, hiſtory of which he has 
left behind him tor the information of poſterity. That 
which 1 ſhall cite from him is taken from the firſt 
book of the war of the Goths. | | 
« The Kine, ſays he, empties itſelf into the Ocean; 
« and in the parts adjoining there are a great number of 
* where the Germans _— inhabited, who 
- & were a barbarous nation, and at that time not very 
* conſiderable, & initio parum ſpeckata. They are the 
« ſame that are now called the Franks, qui Franci 
nunc vocitantur. . f g 
(This is exactly agrecable to Sidonius's account in 
the paſſage I have already cited: 


Sic ripe duplicis tumore fracto 
Dcetonſus Vabalim bibat Sicamber. 


2 | 
Francorum 


* 
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Francorum & penitiſſimas paludes 


Intrares, venerantibus Sicambris.) 


“The Arborichi, continues Procopius, who with the 


c Other nations of Gaul, as well as Spain, were part 
. © of the Roman empire, border'd upon the country of 
« theſe barbarians : His finitimis Arborichs accole 


— 

(Here we learn where theſe Arborici were ſeated, 
who poſſeſſed the country ſituated between the Meuſe 
and the Eſcaut, and that which lyes between the Mexſe 


Next to theſe Germans eaſtward lie the Thurin- 
« giant, another barbarous people, whom Auguſtus 
« Cefar ſuffer'd to ſettle here. Not far from thence 
* towards the you is the country of the Burgundi- 
«4 aus, Burgundwnes. | 
| (Before they enter'd into Gaul.) 
Then come the Suevi and the Alemanni, each of 


* them a couragious, well-peopled, and free nation, 


« who continued long in thoſe parts. In proceſs of 
« time the Viſigoths having forced the frontiers of the 


« Roman empire, invaded Spain, and that part of Gaul 


&« which lies on the other fide the Rhone, and made 
* themſelves maſters of them. We are to obſerve, 
« that the Arborichi fought at that time for the Romans. 
« And the Germans, that is, the Franks, having a great 
« inclination to their country, becauſe it lay very con- 
« yeniently in their ncighbourhood, and the inhabitants 
« had forſaken the manners and cuſtoms of their an- 
* ceſtors, made frequent irruptions 2 them, and 
« attack'd them with all their force. But the Arborichi 
being a brave people, and well affected to the Ro- 
« mans; defended themſelves vigorouſly, ſo that the 
Germans Were never able to ſubdue them: Camgze 
« his vim inferre Germant non poſſent. 

(See how clearly the excurſions of the Franks under 
our firſt Kings are deſcribed, together with the fruit- 
leſs attempts they ſo often made to get the country 
into their poſſeſſion.) 

« The Germans then being unable to reduce theſe 
« gencrous neighbours by force of arms, intreated 


4 them to look upon them as friends, and to permit 


&* both nations to make a mutual alliance, by inter- 
* marrying 
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„ mazrying wich each other. Theſa offers the Arbo- 
& right readily agreed to: Quas nos iuviti conditiones 
Axborichi ti we: 49 180 W 
* -(The reaſon whi rocopius affigns union 
of theſs two people, eint polnrs 2 the time when 
Ga wn was made.) ON 5 
The Arborichi, ſays he, readily accepted theſe con- 
& ditjons, becauſe the one and the other were bo 
4% Chriſtjans ; erant enim ptrique Chriftiani, 
Now the Franks, as erect; 60m knows, wore nat 
Chriſtians till the reign of Clovrs, for that this onion 
could not be made before his time. Fill then the . 
borict continued faithful to the Romans, and oppoſed 
the Fran, upon every attempt to iſſue out of che 


marches, which they inhabited bn the other ſide the 


Abins; and 'when they had forced this barrier, ang 
made ſome jrryptions into the conntry, they obliged 
them immediately to repaſs the Khine. It was joo 
then till-C/ovis's time, that the Franks uniting both their 
teligion and intereſts with the Arborici, took from 
the Romans what remain d of Gaul, as we ſhall Pre- 
Tently ſee Procopius expreſſly teſtifying. a2 

There is only one fingle difficulty to be firſt rę- 
moved, which is this ; till Clovis and the Franks baile 
the Rhine, and defpated the Roman army near Soiſſung 
they were not yet Chriſtians: This own to he true; 
but then I anſwer, that if Procopius ſhould be miſtaken 
in one circumltance of his hiſtory, which he only men- 
tions occaſionally and by the by, this miſtake ongh 
not to be drawn into conſequence againſt the reſt; 


and it is nevertheleſs truc, that according to him 


the Franks had been continually driven from Gaul as 


often as they had attempted to make themſelves ma- 
ſters of it, till Ciovis's time, But we may underſtaii 
Procopiu/ without aſcribing this error to him. Clovs 

did not enter into Gaui by the country of the Arborici, 
but probably by Cologne, where, the hiſtory informs 
ns, Sjgeberr, 'a Prince of the blood of Clovis, reigns 


un Ws time; and marching between the K hine and the 


Meuſe, he croſs'd the foreſt of Ardennes, to attack 
Syqgrins the Roman General at Sorſons. Having van- 
qui + — _ made _— maſter of or country, 
he and the great hs people turn'd Chriſtians 
Thus poſted As Apr upon the Eſcaut, he inclos' } 


i 
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the Arborici between himſelf and the other Frank; who 
were ſeated on the' farther fide the V/abel, eut them off 
from the Romans, and made it very difficult for them. 
to carry on any commeree with chch other, This 
then was the time When they firſt begin to enter into 
leagues and treaties with one another; and ſoon after 
follow'd the union of the two nations, which render'd 
them a very powerful people. Eo patto in wmam can 
liti gentem ferns evaſerunt. | Ps 

In ſuch fort, continues Procopius, that the Roman 


Soldiers, who were in garriſon upon the borders of 


Gaul, (that is to ſay, towards the Sea, the Rhine, and 
the Loire) being unable to return to Nome, and not 
caring to fly to the Ariane, who were their enemies 
(that is to ſay, into Italy, which Odeacre the Arian King 
of the Heruli had ſeir'd ; ) they ſurrender'd themſelves 
and the country, together with their- colours, to -the 
Arborici and the Franks. Se ipft cum fignis & regionem, 
quam ante ſervabant, Arboricis & Germans permiſe- 
rant. | 

This is the firſt ſettlement of the French monarchy 
in Gaul, rently deſeribed under the reign of Cho vit. 

What follows deſerves to be particularly taken no- 
tice of. © As long as the Roman empire ſubſiſted, the 
« Emperors were maſters of Gaul as far as to the 
« Rhine (ſo Erotius reads the text in the Greek manu» 
„ ſcripts he made uſe of for his tranſlation ;) but as 
« ſoon as Odcacre had taken Rome, he gave up part 
4 of Gaul to the Vifigoths, &c. Now Odoacre was 
maſter of Italy on If in the time of Childeric, five or 
fix ycars before the 
were in poſſeſſion of Gaul, as far as tothe Rhine, in 
the time of Childeric; and conſequently the Franks 
were not in poſſeſſion of what they had taken under 
C/od:on on this fide. that river. 

The ſecond teſtimony is from Gregory of Tours, and 
it appears to me u very eonvincing one; it is taken 
from the firſt chapter of the fifth book of his hiſtory, 
where ſpeaking of thewarmth and violence of the civil 
fends between Sigibert and Childeric, both of them grand- 


* ſons of Clovit, he thus beſpeaks them: 


„Would to God your Majeſties would follow the 
« examples of your anceſtors in making war! and that 
© by maintaining a mutual — you would render 
4971 | 5 « your 


] 
reign of Clovis, The Roman then 


* 


| | 
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* your ſelves formidable to your neighbours, Re- 
member Clovis, who began the conqueſt of the king- 
dom you now polleſs, [ Caput vittoriarum' veſtr a- 
„ rum] how many Kings he defeated, how many na- 
* tions and coqntries he ſubdued, without being able 
to command either gold, or ſilver, or the, leaſt ſhare 
aof thoſe treaſures you enjoy. [Et cum hoc faceret, 
* ueque aurum, neque argentum, ſicut nunc in theſau- 
 & ris veſtris, habebat.) You have * of corn, 
vine, and ol, of gold and ſilver in abundance, c.“ 
Upon this place of Gregory of Tours we may make 
the following remarks. | | 
Sigibert was King of 8 and had the city of 
Metz for the capital of his kingdom. He was in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the countries water'd by the Khine, the Mo- 
ſelle, and the Meuſe. Childeric was King of the Soiſ- 
ſons, and had for his ſhare that which is now call'd Pi- 
cardy, a part of the Low-Conntries, and of Champagne, 
No if the greateſt part of theſe countries been 
in poſſeſſion of Clodion, Merovee, and Childeric, as is 
tuppoſed, 'how is it that Clovis beg n the conqueit of 
them, Caput vidtoriarum veſtrarum ? But if he received 
all, or near all this from his anceſtors, how comes it 
to paſs, that he had neither gold, nor ſilver, nor ma- 
gazines? To have neither gold, nor ſilver, nor ma- 
gazines of corn and wine, ſuits very well with the cha- 
rater of a barbarous Prince, who paſs'd the Khine to 
ſettle himſelf in Caul, but is by no means agreeable to 
the condition of a King already ſettled in this fruitful. 
country, which had been in the poſſeſſion of his an- 
ceſtors for ra years before? - | 
To conclude. The third teſtimony, with which I 
Roverius Ffhall finiſh my proofs, is that of Jonas diſciple of Co- 
hiſt, moraft. jumban, in the life of St. John, founder of the abbey 
lend, v of Montier St. Jean. He compos'd this life in the time 
„t Claire III. out of the. memoirs of an anonymous 
author, who himſelf liv'd yet nearer the time of Clovrs. 
He writes then, that this faint was in being in the 
tine of the Emperors Valentinian and Marcian, and 
that he lived till the reign of Juſtinian; and ſpeaking 


of what happen'd between theſe two epochs, he has * 
theſe words, Qu etiam tempore Franci cum Clodoveo 
rege, poſtpoſita republica, militari manu terminos Ro» 
manorum irrumpentes Galliam invaſerunt: In 2 


: 


— 
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time the Frauli, deſpiſing the Roman commonwealth; 
broke through the limits of the empire, pitch'd in Gail 
and invaded it under the conduct of King Clovis. 

Now theſe words mult certainly ſuppoſe, that Clovis 
was not yet in Gaul; and we learn from other authori- 
ties, that in the time of the Emperors above-nam'd, and 
even at all times, the ordinary epithets of the Rhrme; 
with regard to the People of Germany, were Limes 

 Gallieus, Terminus Romanorum, Rhent Limes, &c: * , ſ 
In the ſame hiſtory of the monaſtery of St. John © 
there is another very remarkable particular, which en- 
tirely confirms what Procopius relates concerning the 

uniting of the Arborici to the empire of Clovis, as ſoon 
as that Prince became a Chriſtian, and of the capitula- 
tion, and ſurrendry of the Roman garriſons, made at 
that time to him. 
Cbovis, in-a donation of ſome lands to this monaſte- 


3D ry, delivers himſelf in theſe terms: The holy man John 


* 


— 


1%J%SSCSTJ%CC0C00 / df ences. MS. F 


a long time after his baptiſm; but they may be very 


committed this monaſtery to our protection ¶ primo 

noſtro ſuſcepte Chriſtianitatis anne, atque ſubjugationis 
Callorum] the firſt year of our converſion to Chriſtia- 
Y uy —_ was the very year in which the Gazls were 
\ ſubdued. s | 
I ay, there is a wonderful agreement between this 
© teſtimony and that of Procopiut; for theſe laſt words 
cannot be underſtood of the inroads of Clovis into 
Gaul, becauſe they preceded his baptiſm ſeveral years; 

nor of the conqueſts which he gain'd "ou the Vifi- 
- goths:or Burgundians, becauſe they did fiot happen till 


well interpreted of the ſurrender of thoſe places, which 
the Roman garriſons deliver'd up into his hands, 

Procopius relates the matter, and of the ſubmiſſion of 
the Arborici, who yielded up themſelves to him, as 
ſoon as he was made a Chriſtian. Clovis loolt'd upon 
Gaul as ſubdued, when the Romans and the Arborice 
had laid down their arms: Prime noſtro ſuſceptæ Chri- : 

ſtianitatis anno, atque ſubjugationts Gallorum 7 

As for this donation of Clovis, there is no reaſon to \ 

ſuſpect it of forgery. Indeed father Rovere the _ 

who wrote the hiſtory of Moxtier St. Jean, had rais' 

a ſcruple ayainſt it, and obſery'd, that this monaſtery 

being in the dioceſe of Laxdgres, and that city belongs 

ing then to the kingdom of Bargundy, Clovis co 

— — 2 . not ! 
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not make a of ſuch lands to it as he had no 
right to himſelf. 

This is a difficulty from which onr author does not 
very well diſengage himſelf; but it was for want of 
conſidering that the monaſtery of St. Fobr, tho? it be- 
longed to the dioceſe of Landgres, was · ſituate at a 

eat diſtance from that city, and lay much nearer 
Auxerre, which belong'd to the kingdom of Clovis, 
as we learn from the firſt council of Orleans, at which 
Theodoſius Biſhop of Auxerre aſſiſted in the time of 
King Gondebaud, when this Prince reaſſum'd the poſe 
ſefſion of all his kingdom of Burganay. 

Mr. Perard, in his collection of pieces for the hiſto- 
ry of Burgundy, aſſures us, that the original of this 

is in the exchequer at Dijon. 

I have nothing farther to add here, but to clear up 
— three objeQtions, which I ſhall do without much 
. trouble, | 

The firſt is taken from the diſcovery that was made 
of the tomb of Childeric, in the year 1653, at Tour- 
nay, Wherein were contain'd a great number of curi- 
ovs monuments, moſt of which are now preſerved. in 
the King's library. 

There, among other things, we ſee a large collec- 
tion of golden bees, a golden pen, and ſome pocket» 
books, a globe of cryſtal, and the figure of an ox-head 
in gold; tome gold and ſilver medals of the Emperors, 
who lived before and during the reign of this Prince; 
ſome golden rings, upon one of which is a ſcal ſtamp'd 
with his impreſſion; his countenance is graceful, and 
without a beard ; his hair, according to the cuſtom of the 
Kings of the Franks of that time, is long and plaited, 
ſoparated before, and thrown behind upon his back ; 
round the figure is the nam&gof Childeric: Some bones 
alſo, which were found pretty entire, denote a tall and 
lofty perſonage of about ſix foot high. Now it is poſ- 
ſible that the ſize and comelineſs of this King's perſon, 
together with his great courage and intrepidity, may 
have given occaſion to the fabulous and romantick in- 
_— above-mention'd, with which his life is embel- 
4i * | ; 

It may be objected then, that this tomb of Ch:/deric 

being found at Tournay, is a proof that the Fravks were 

then in poſſeſſion of that country. | 
2 | 


But 
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- Bit this is a weak obje&ion ; for i 
Childeric came into Gan, which I don't deny, and 
that he dy'd in one of thoſe expeditions which he and 
his predeceſſors had made from time to time on this 
ſide the Rhine: He was ſurpris'd with death in Belgrc 
Gaul, where his ſoldiers interr'd him in a great ro 


that led to Tournay; juſt as Alaric the Great, withdraw-' 


ing after he had ſack'd the city of Rome, was buried 

wi his army in the ſame place where they encamp'd. 
his was a common method with the barbarians. 
When I ſay that Childeric was interr'd in the 

road that led to Tournay, I don't ſpeak without war- 


proves only that 


4 Ws 


rant. Marchantins, the learned Mr. Chiſtet in his L. t. Fun- 


lin, a perſon very well vers'd alfo in the antiquities of 
the Lou-Couutries, allure us of this circumſtance, | 
But farther; I don't believe that Ch:/deric died upon 
his return from the excurſion he had made to the other 
ſide the Loire; for we have ſeen that he repaſs'd the 
Rhine afterwards, and being in league with the King 
of the Saxons, they made war together upon the Ale- 
manni. It appears to me therefore moſt certain, that 
he return'd into Gaul, upon ſome new ctiterprize, when 
he died near Touruay. | 

The ſecond objection ſeems much ſtronger at firſt 
ſight; it is this, that from the time of Clovyys attack- 


ing Hyagrius the commander of the Roman army, there" 


were ſome petty Kings in Gaul of his family, and in 


particular one Rauacaire King of Cambray, who, ac-" | 


diſcourſe upon the diſcovery of this tomb, and Vende- dix. 


T 


* w-” 


cording to Gregory of To came with Clovis to L. 2. c. 27. 


mark out the field where the two armies join'd battle. 


— of our hiſtorians have argued zealouſly upon 
thi _—_ and have believed that Ra#acaire was a 
grand 


ſon 
and uſurpation of Merovee, had kept poſſeſſion of this 
country, where he reign'd over a party of the Franks. 


If this be the caſe, it is plain that Clodion was firſt in 


Gaul, and that Choois was not the founder of the mo- 
narchy, as I contend he was. 
But thoſe who reaſon in this manner, reaſon only 
upon the common prejudice which Pm ſing ; and 
upon ſuppoſition that it was the belief declaration 
Gregory of Tours, that the Kings of the Franks be- 
C 3 ſore 


fon of Clodiou, who in ſpight of the force 
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fore Clovis were ſettled in Gaul, of which he ſays not 
one word; for, as I have already obſery'd, he men- 
tions — their excurſions, without adding, that they 
continued in Gaul, or made their retreat thither. 
But Gregory of Tours does ſay, that Clovis approach- 
ed Soiſſons with his kinſman Kanacaire, who was allo 
himſelf a King, [aui ¶ ipſe regnum tenebat 5] not that 
was then King of Cambray, as he was afterwards : 
he hiſtorian ſays nothing of this, but that he was ſa 
on the other ſide the Khine. | 
The Franks were made up of ſeveral people; under 
this name are comprehended the Brucleri, the Catti, 
17 oigine the Camavi, the Anfivarians, and ſeyeral others, whoſe 
 FranenteP cantons, as Vignier with great probability obſerves, were 
each of them govern'd by their Chiefs or Kings, but in 
ſome dependence on one ſupreme, who bore the name: 
of King of the whole nation. | 
A Saxon ſpeaking of his country in the time of 
Charlemagne, ſays, that theſe people of Germany had 
as many Kings or Chiefs, as cantons, 


Sed variis diviſa modis plebs omnis habebat » 
Quot Pago, tot pene daces. 


Eumenius, in his panegyrick upon Conſtantine, ſpeaks 
of the Kings of 7 $a; 4 the plural number; Meges 
ipſos Francie non dubitaſti ultimis punire cruciatibus; 

do alſo Nazarins, Amianus, Marcellinus, Claudian, 

wlpitins, &c, Thoſe whom Claudian ſtyles Keges, 

— 2 viz, Mareomiſe and Sunnon, Sulpitius calls Francorum 
u. Subregwlos, that is to ſay, ſubordinate Kings. But I. 
| 7 very much of opinion, that all theſe Kings of the 

ranks, Marcomiſe, Sunnon, Ricomer, Theodemer, and 

the reſt that are ſpoken of in theſe antient writers, 
were not all of the ſame family, nor commanded in 
the ſame part of the nation. 1 
But to return to thoſe who are mention'd by Gre- 
gory of Tours. in the time of Clovis, Theſe petty Prin- 
ces follow'd this King into Gaul, on condition of raiſ- 
ing themſelves ſome little principalities, more conſide- 
4 le than thoſe they had on the other ſide the K hine. 
= * Ranacaire made himſelf 1 of Cambray; and, if we 
4 may believe Hincmar in the life of St. Remy, he ſeems. 
to intimate, that it was not till after the baptiſm of 
C/ovis, that this Prince, continuing always attach'd to the 
crrors 


' 
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7 | errors of paganiſm, fix'd his ſtandard in theſe quarters, 
a) - with a part of the army of the Franks, who refuſed to 
y: be converted. Multi derique de Francorum exercitn, 
» mecdum ad fidem convenſi cum Regis parente Raganario, - 
— ultra Summam fluvium aliquamdiu degerunt, donec, &c, 
, We find beſides one Sigibert, ſurnam'd /e Boiteux, 
it King of Cologne, another nam'd Renomer King of the 
25 country of Maine, another call'd Cararic bearing the 
a ſame character, tho? Gregory of Tours does not inform 


us what quarter of Gaul he had his reſidence in, as he 


r does of the others. Cararic was at the battle of Soiſ- 
, ſons, as well as RanacairmGG. 
e " This Prince was King of Cambray, as Renomer was 
e King of Maine, I mean after they had paſs'd the Rhine 
n with Clovis; for how could Renomer, who reign'd in 
e Maine, have been able to maintain himſelf in the mid- 
| dle of all the provinces belonging to the Roman, if he 
f had ſeated himſelf there before Clovis had carried his 
d conqueſts into thoſe parts? This ſingle reflection 
5 ſhews the truth of my aſſertion, that theſe petty Kings 
| _ not Kings in Gaz/ till after the conqueſts of 
is. a 
I am under no difficulty then with regard to this 
'S particular; but the common opinion is upon that ac- 
is count not a little embarraſs'd ; for, if we examine the 
7 matter with any nicety, we ſhall ſee it has been the 
7, cauſe of a thouſand vain conjectures, which have onl 
7, _ to embroil our hiſtories, and fill them with dit- 
N ACuirics, 

; The third objection is founded upon a paragraph of 
4 Gregory of Tours, lib. 2. c. 9. where having related all 
d he could find concerning the Kings of the Franks, who 
„ B- preceded Clovis; and having cited the hiſtories of Swl- 
n pitius, Frigeridus, and Oreſius, he concludes with a 

piece of tradition, according to which the French came 
— from Pannonia. Tradunt multi, eoſdem de Pannonia 
1— faiſſe d. reſſot; & primum quidem littora Rheni amnis 
G. incoluiſſe *, dehinc tranſatto Rheno Turingiam tranſme- * Al. aba 
"EM? aſſe,- 1 _ juxta pagos vel civitates Reges crinitos ſu- Ii. 
"Ws per ſe creaviſſe. Many (ſays he) relate, that the Frayks 
e came from Pannonia, and at firſt reſted upon the banks 
18 of the Rhine ; but afterwards, having pals'd this river, 
1 they bent their courſe to Txringia, and there made 
e themſelves long-hair'd Kings i cantons or d- 
7 dies. | C Th 


7 
of 
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paſſage is ſomewhat intricate, becauſe the 


This 
from Pannonia to Turingis is not over the Rhine, that 
country lying between Pannonia and the bine. Was 


. Gregory. of Tours then ſo ignorant in geography, ſay 


they, as to fall into a miſtake of this nature? we can 
hardly imagine that he was. 225 | 

The matter being thus intricate and proper. a ma- 
nuſeript is diſcover'd, which, inſtead of Toringiam, 
reads Tungriam, and by this diſcovery they hope to 
clear up all difficulties. It is affirm'd then, that, accord- 
ing to Gregory of Tours, the Frans march'd firſt from 
Pannonia along the banks of the Rhine; that after - 
Wards they pati the Khine, and proceeded to eſtabliſh 
their kingdom in Tongria, that is to ſay, in the coun- 
try of — in Liege; and that it was from thence 
that Clodion march'd as far as Artois, and extended his 
conqueſts to the Somme, &c. | 

This is the ſyſtem of 7 ingnier, Vendelin, father Jour- 
dan, and ſeveral others, the very reverſe. of mine, ac- 
cording to which I maintain, that the Kings of the 
Franks always continued on the other fide the Rhine 
till Clovis. | 

A diſcovery of this nature is a treaſure for a learned 
man to found a new and ſpecious, ſcheme upon; but he 
ought: to examine the ſolidity of it, before he takes 


upon him to maintain it, and there is nothing of that 


kind to be found here. f 
For firſt, it is a meer tradition, which Gregory of 
ours. relates with abatement and great uncertainty ; 


Traduut multi, & c. He does not deliver. it as his own 


opinlon ; and it is ; plainly no other, than the opf- 
nion of the authors he cites, according to whom, in 
the paſſages he produges from them, the Frayks were 


always on the other ſide the A hipe, from whence they 
made their irruptions into Caul, and to whom: the Ko- 


man Generals went from time to time to carry the 
ar, by paſſing the bine, and that under the empire 
Honorins, in the time of Pharamond. , 
Notwith(tanding therefore it ſhould be true, that the 
Franks did come from Pannonia to the country of 
T by 1 an age or two before, yet if we afterwards 
find them always on the other fide the K hine; if ac- 


cording to all theſe contemporary authors they went 


to the other (ide of the river to attack aud puniſh their 
Dukes 
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Dukes or Kings, if in the fame authors there is not 

the leaſt footſtep of the kingdom of the Fraxks in the 

country of Tongres; what foundation can theſe two 

lines of Gregory of Tours afford for the ſyſtem of a 

4M 0 the Franks eſtabliſn'd on this ſide the 
ane © 

Secondly, all that I have produced from Apollinaris, 
Procopiut, and Gregory of Tours entirely overthrows 
this conceit. | 

Thirdly, Tongria is a word no where to be met 
with in the ancient hiſtorians. We find that of Tongri 
indeed, but Togria is to be ſeen in no other place of 
Gregory of Tours, nor in any of the authors that went 
before, or came aſter him; but inſtead. of it we every 
where read Torrmgea. | PE. 

But to forego all theſe arguments, and feveral o- 
thers which might be produced, together with the 
ſtrong reaſons . Mr. de Valois in confutation 
of this ſyſtem, tho” it is much of a piece with the reſt, 
that Clodion and his ſucceſſors reign'd on this fide the 
Abine, let us come tO matter of and examine the 
authority of the manuſcript itſelf. 

Will this manuſcript over- balance the reading of all 
the other manuſcripts, which expreſſly atteſt the con- 
trary? Have thoſe, who cry up this diſcovery; conſi - 
der'd, that for above a thouſand years together, from 
the time of Gregory of Toxr:'s writing, it has always 
bees read Toringiam in this place, nevet Tonmgri- 


' - Fredegarins, who wrote ſoon after Gregory of Tourt, 
keeps cloſe to the words of this hiſtorian, whom he 
epitomis'd, and ſays, that Clodion ſettled in termino Tov 
ringarum. The author of the book-intitul'd Get Re- 
gum Francorum, delivers himſelf in the fame langu 
and adds in expreſs terms, that Clodrom paſy'd the Rhine 
to go to the country of Artois, The Monk Koriton, 
Hin mar in the life of S. Remigizs, and all the other 
copiers of Gregory of Tours, ſpeak the ſame words. 
It is plain then that the manuſcripts of this author of 
a thouſand, eight hundred, and ſix hundred years old 
DD —————— 
t 8. a | 

The manuſcript waage of Morel, which reads 
Tongriamg has been to ſpeak jp this _ 
2? y 
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by the correction of ſome perſon of ſuperficial learn 
ing, who found himſelf at a loſs to underſtand the 
place in Gregory of Tour. 
But it will ed, is it poſſible to believe that 
Gregory of Tours did not know that the way from 
Pannonia to Turinge was not over the Mine; Mr. 
4e Valuis, to get rid of this difficulty, has made ano- 
| ther correction in the paſſage, and ſays, that Gregory 
of Tours ought to be read Dehinc trauſatto Meno, and 
not Rheno, havi Fr the Mem. This indeed is 
ſomewhat more feaſible than the other; but, after all, 
it is no better than conjecture, and a plain contradi- 
Qion beſides to all the manuſcripts. For my part, my 
thoughts of this matter are as follow. | 
I ſay, that Gregory of Tours has here reported a tra- 
dition without examining it, or knowing whether it 
was true or falſe; and that this tradition has ſome 
ſoundation, even in that part of it which is falſe. 
Frank his diſcourſe on the original of the an- 
a 


V. 

t mentions an inſcription found in the ruins 
of old Beuda in Pannonia, which ſays, that a legion o 
the Sicambri built a city in that place, which was called 

Sicambria aſter their name. | x 
C. . Ancal. - We learn indeed from Cornelius Tacitus, that there 
were in thoſe parts ſome of the Sicambri in the ſervice 
of the Emperor Tiberius; and Dion the hiſtorian informs 
us, that there were alſo in the fame country ſome 
the Batavi in the ſervice of the Emperor Adrian. 
And in the antient geographers we meet with a peo- 
ple not far from thence, call'd Brenci. Now the Si- 
cambri and the Bataui were comprehended under the 
name of Franks, as. were the Bructeri, the Camavi, 
and the reſt that inhabited aJong the banks of the low- 
er Khine and of the Vabal. The word Breuci has a 

great affinity with Francs. | | 

This may have poflibly given riſe to the tradition 
that makes the Franks to come from Pannonia, how 
falſe ſoever it be in that point. The multitude of barba- 
rous nations which over-ran the empire in the fifth age 
of the church, the difference and multiplicity of their 
Names, and rity of their original, were then 
the occaſion of all thefe conjectures concerning the 
places-where they were antiently ſeated. 


5 | 2 1 
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1 Fot the other Point, that the Fravks paſs'd the Rhine 

os in their way to Turinge, here lies the difticulty. This 
however is that part of the tradition which is true, and 

0 is a fact that happen'd three hundred years before Gre- 

I | gory of Tours wrote his hiſtory, ; | 1 

bs Eumenius, in his panegyrick upon Conſtantius and 

Zozimmns, about the end of the firſt book of his hiſto» 


y ry, tells us, that the Emperor Probus having conquer'd 
i the Franks, agreed to the propoſal they made him, of | 
8 giving them ſome lands to inherit; that he allow'd - 4 
7 them to fit down upon the banks of the Exxine ſea, 
« whither they were tranſported, but that ſoon after their 
{ arrival they revolted, and ſeiz'd a great number of 
ſhips which they found near the ſea-ſhore, imbark d 
l themſelves, and ravaged all the coaſt of  Thracs 
; Greece, Aſrica, and Sicily, took and ſack'd Syracuſe, — 
afterwards returned to their own country. 1 
In their way thither they croſs'd over Gaul, reſted 
: upon the banks of the Rhine, which is what Gregory 
- of Tours means by Littora Rheni amni incubuiſſe, and 
-afterwards bent their courſe to Turinge, which was 
b the frontier of the country of the Franks on that fide, 
Dehinc tranſacto Rheno Turingiam tranſmeaſſe, Thus 
I think we ought to underſtand the tradition mentions 
J ed by Gregory of Tours, if it be indeed worth the trou- 
| dle of an explanation. A word of. thoſe who wrote 
| 7 a or him, Ih have placed the Frazks in Gaul before 
is. | | | 
| Theſe are the very perſons who diſcover the original of u exthe- 
of our nation in the city of Troy, and gravely —— rity of the 
| that after the taking of that city by the Greeks, one gar i. 
| part of the inhabitants march'd into Italy under the Franks is 
conduct of Aneas, and another to the number of Gwlefoe 
twelve thouſand went to fix themſelves towards the . 
alus Mzotides, where they built a city call'd S;cams 
ria; that the Fravks continued there till the reign of 
Valentinian, and that it was in the time of this Em- 
ute rs they arrived at the & hine; and then follows 
the hiſtory of the eſtabliſhment of Clodion in Gaul, 
The firſt part of this hiſtory is a meer fable, and fall 
of abſurdities. The time of the departure of the Frauli 
from Sicambria, and their arrival at the Rhine in the 


time of Valentinian is a glazing falſnood; the Roman 


® 
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kiſtory mentioning the Franks as inhabitants of Cerma- 
from the time of the Emperor Gallienns. Can we 
this give any credit to that Which follows con- 
the eſtabliſhment of the ſame Franks in Gaul 
under Clodion, whom the Romas hiſtory expreſſiy affirms 
to have been driven thence by Actins, General of the 
Roman army ? en HSA | 
In a word, all theſe writers have commented upon 
Gregory of T „, who ſpeaks of Chodiow's 72 
Caul, bet paſſes over in ſilence the defeat of th 
Prince by Aetias, which we learn from the hiſtory of 
the empire, and has thereby left room to believe he was 
ſettled there. To this falſhood theſe writers, ſeveral 
ages after Gregory of Toxys, have added an infinite 
aumber of others which are univerſally allowed to be 
much, and which onght to render their teſtimony of no 
authority in the point before ns. 2 
As to my new hypotheſis, there are ſome that ima- 
gine I have cut off four of our Kings from the firſt 
viz. Pharamond, Clodion, Merovee, and Child“ 
rio; and look upon this retrenchment as à kind of 
weaſon, Thus they paſs ſentence without the leaſt 
cognizance of the matter before them. I have not 
oft from the firſt race the four Kings they ſpeak of. 
is truc, I have made them reign in Franre on the other 
fide the Ahine; but they are the lefs Kings of 
France, or of the firſt race, reigning here, or in 
Gaul. If thoſe who make Pharamond to reign ovet 
the Franks on the other ſide the Rhine, as of our 
hiſtorians do, are not thought to cut him off from the 
firſt race, why will they accuſe me of doing ſo, only 
beeauſe I make him, as they do, to reign on the other 
fide this river, as well as his immediate ſucceſſors? 
Thus you have my opinion, as I think, very ſolidly 
. confirm'd, according to which Clovis was the firſt of 
the Kings of the Franks who fix'd the nation in Gaul, 
whither all his predeceſſors had only made excurfions, 
without being able to eſtabliſh themſelves there, being 
always repulſed by the Romans, And this is the reaſon 
why in undertaking to write the hiſtory of France after 
e the monarchy in Gaul, I begin with 
I, | 5 
Thoſe Who are offended: that I don't begin my hi- 
flory with Pharamond, as the writers of ms 
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tory before me have done, may ſatisfy themſelves in 
this particular from the firit and following articles of 
my hiſtorical preface, where they will find all that is 
conſiderable, ind not fabulous, in the reigns of Phara- 
mond, Clodion, Merovee, and Childeric; tor I have thers 
touch'd upon all the moſt important and certain facts 
of the reigns of theſe four Princes, and have. omitted 
nothing but fable and fiction, which ſerve only to 
corrupt an hiſtory. 


ALI 


Of the depoſition of King Childeric, father 

of Clovis, and of the election of Count 
Gilles, General of the Roman army, to 
the throne of the Franks in his room. 


cc 


thron'd Childeric by reaſon of his exceſſive de» 

„ bauches, choſe by common conſent Count Gilles for 

1 their King thi was he who commanded the Romas 
in Gas 


cc 
| y ; 
e this fact I have hardly any thing to | 

but chnjecture and negative arguments, which hows- 
ever may poſſibly have the ſame effect upon the mind 
of the readers, when they ſhall have examin'd them, 
as they had upon me. I ſhall diſpatch them in two words, 
We hardly meet with any thing more extraordinary, 
than this election of a General of the Rowan army by 
the Franks, conſidering that they were Pagans, jealous 
of their liberty, and of the glory of their nation, as 


6 * E Franks, ſays Gregory of Tours, having dev L. 2. c. ta. 


different from the Romans in their manners, govern- 


ment, and cuſtoms, as in their religion; their declar'd 
enemies, and who had a long time been endeavouring 
to wreſt from them a part of Gazl. Such an eledion 
conſider'd in itſelf looks almoſt as extravagant as the 
conduct of the Tarks ſome years ſince would have 
done, if after having d Mahomet IV. they had 
* Prince * 9 7 orain, wo then gp 
troops ot the Emperor in Hungary, upon 
throne of the eaſtern — ä 1 


* — 
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rntus Rhe - took was then we mers Aetius, predeceſſor 
— Gilles, had been 'du 
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The more ** this incident was, the more it 
deſerv'd a place in the Imperial hiſtory; and yet there 
is not one word ſaid of it there, It happen'd at a time 


when the Romans were perpetually jealous of their Ge- 


nerals, and above all of thoſe in Gaul: Every = they 
, of Count 
n ſuſpicion of his holding 
intelligence with the /Vardals; and others before him 
had met with the ſame fate upon the like account. 
Count Gilles was a Gaul by nation, belov'd by the 
people, and an experienc'd ſoldier. What greater cauſe 
of miſtruſt could this General have given, to unite 
in his own petſon to the command of the armies in 
Gaul," which he is ſuppoſed to have always retain'd, 
the _ authority over a warlike le, who h 
been long formidable to the empire, and, being com- 
manded and diſciplin'd by ſuch an eminent leader, 
would have become invincible. "The tyrant Maguen- 
tius, who with the aſſiſtance of the Saxons and Franks 


| made an attempt to invade the empire in the time 


the Emperor Conſtantius, was an example they could 
not have ſo ſoon forgotten, | 
This was a very nice affair for the Count to ma- 


ge, 2 he was diſpoſed to continue in his 
quty c __ under the tyranny of Rzicemer the Pa- 


trician, who made and pull'd down the Emperors one 


after another, according as they pleaſed or offended 
him. And ſurely if Count Gilles had been tempted to 


aſcend the throne of the empire, he had by this means 


the beſt o nity in the world to cauſe himſelf to 


be proclaim'd Emperor. Is it poſſible then, that an 


event ſo ſurpriſing, and at the fame time ſo publick, 
that would naturally have cauſed ſo much diſquier, 
raiſed ſo many ſuſpicions, given room for ſo many in- 
trigues, and kept the whole court. in ſuſpence, ſhould 
have eſcaped all the hiſtorians of the empire, who 
wrote in that time? e 


The reign of this General was a reign of eight years, 


another remarkable circumſtance, during all which 
time he had the command of the Imperia army. But 


at the end of theſe eight years the Franks revolted from 


him and forſook him, and we find him reduc'd to the 
ſole quality of General of the Roman army in Gaul. It 
is very extraordinary, that theſe great revolutions, and 


SH. 
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a ſurpriſing turns of affairs ſhould be forgotten by all te 
N hiſloriant that lived at or near that — ; 5 * 
My ſecond obſervation upon this fact is, that Count 
Giles was by no means an obſcure man, nor un- 

nown to the hiſtorians. He is mention'd by ſeveral 

ut they never ſpeak of him but as Count or General 
of the Roman army in Gaul, and there is not one of 
them who makes the leaſt alluſion to his title of King, 

In the life of St. Martin, written in verſe by Pauli- Lib. C. 

nus (not St. Paulinus of Nola, as ſome have beliey'd, 
-but another of the ſame name and age) we find Count 
Gilles ſuſtaining with great reſolution the ſiege of 
Arles againſt Theodoric King of the V:/igorhs, and forcing 
him to break up after a vigorous ſall) and a great de- 
feat. The honour of this action is aſcribed neither to 
the Franks, nor a King of the Franks. Wy 
But it will be ſaid, perhaps, he was not yet King, 
this action happening but one year after Childeric came 
to the crown; however, without this it is impoſſible 
to account for the eight years reign which Gregory of ig i 
Tours aſcribes to him, and even with it; for Childeric chronicb. 
began his reign in 458, and Count Cilles died in 463; Priſcus Rhee 
but he muſt have been King at leaſt when he attended 45. 
the Emperor Majoranus into Spain in order to the Afri- y_ 
can expedition, which was prevented by the burning of 
the ſhips. In the mean time Sidonius Apollinaris, tho? 
he gives us a large catalogue of the different nations 
Majoranus then had in his army, neither names the 
Franks, nor the King of the Frans; we find there nei- 
ther the name of Franci, nor thoſe of Braderi, nor 
any others which this writer and the hiſtorians of that 
time do uſually give the French. | 


— a ſtarna, Sue vut, 
Pannonius, Neurus, Chunus, Geta, Dacus, Alanus, 
Bellonothus, Rugus, Burgundio, Veſus, Alites, 
Biſalta, Oſtrogothns, Procruſtes, Sarmata, Moſchus, 


' Poſt aquilas ventre tua 


If Count Gilles had been then King, would not he 
have had an entire army of Franks under his command? 
and would he have quitted the kingdom .without taking 
with him the principal officers and the beſt troops, at 
a time when he could not but be ſenſible of the in- 


conſtancy of the nation ? 
| | Priſeas 


© 


4 


4s 


Priſcus Rhe- 
tor. 


a great army that 
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 Priſens the Rhetor, whom I have already cited upon 
another gccaſion, where he informs us of Tome im- 
portant particulars relating to the children of Clodion 


which no body befides himſelf has taken notice of, 
mentions alſo a very conſiderable circumſtance with 
d to Count Gilles, whom we are ſpeaking of; he 
s him in Greek xi, inſtead of A4A®-, and ſays, 
that this Count being incens'd againſt the Romans in 
Italy, that is, againſt Ricimer, who had deſtroy'd the 
Emperor Majoranus, gave them a great deal of trou- 
ble; becauſe, ſays he, this General was at the head of 

had follow'd Majoranns into Spain, 
and whoſe death he had r ed, if the Gorbs had not 
made a diverfion in Gaul, obliged him to go and 


. defend the frontier of the empire againſt them, where he 


An. 402. 


wrought wonders. In all this we find no mention of 
any but a Roman General, and not the leaſt appearance 
of a King of the Franks, when nevertheleſs this was a 


* place for relating ſuch a circumſtance in. . 
ut if C 


ount Gilles was ever King of the Fraxks, he 
was ſo, according to Idacius, when he gain'd a great 
victory over the Goths in the Province of Armorica, 
where Frederic, brother of Theodoric, —＋ of the Vi- 
figoths was kill'd. Idacius, who upon this occaſion 
gives him the title of Count and General of both the 
Roman Militiz, and informs us withal, that he was 2 


very wealthy man, paſſes over in ſilence his royal cha- 


racter. He mentions alſo this General in two other 
places; and ſpeaking of his death, he deſcribes him as 
one whoſe conduct and courage alone was a ſufficis 
ent barrier to prevent the inroads of the Gozhs into the 


lands of the empire. Quo deſiſtente mox Gothi regio- 


An. 463. 


nes invadunt, quas Romano nomini tuebatur. 
But what is remarkable, and more than a negative 


argument, this Count, according to Biſhop Idacius, who 


wrote the hiſtory of his own time, died in the thir- 
tcenth year of the Emperor Severus; that is to ſay, five 

cars after Chi/deric came to the crown of the Franks 

y the death of his father Merovee. Where then are 
thoſe eight years to be found, which Gregory of Tour: 
aſcribes to the reign of Count Gilles? I don't know 
whether I am mlllaken, but this collection of proof 
which I have here put together, ſeems, morally ſpeak- 


ing, to amount to — * | 


— 


al paradox of a Roman General elected King by the 
For my own am that this apocry- 
phal hiſtory has 8 received without contradiction b 
our writers of, the hiſtory of France, only becatiſe 

ſery'd to enliven a little the melancholy barrenne of 
theſe firſt reigns, which they have taken a fancy, with-" 


out any matiner of reaſon or foundation, to place on 


this ſide the Rhine. 

My opinion then is, that this of Gregory of 
Tours is only an extract or abridgment of ſome to- 
mance extant in his time, which he took for a true 
hiſtory of the reign of Childeric, who govern'd on 
the other fide the Khine near fifty years before he 
wrote his hiſtory. | 

For if we obſerve, it is altogether romantick. Chil- 
deric, while an infant, made a captive, and afterwards 
reſcued by Viomade ; the character that is given him of 

a Prince equally brave and amorous ; his retiring to 
the King of Turingia after he had been depoſed by his 
ſubjects; his amouts with the Queen of Turingia; this 
Queen, who after his reſtoration quitted her husband 
and kingdom to go in ſearch of her lover; the piece 
of gold that was broken in two, bf which Childeric 
kept one part, and the other was ſent him by his faith- 

Viomade, to remind him that it was time to return 
to his kingd 
on his „ which thoſe who make him 
reign on this ſide the Rhine have added to the ſhort 
account of Gregory of Tours. Without doubt all this 
has the air of a romance; and I believe that moſt 
ple will agree with me in my ſentiments upon this 
matter, 

The hiſtory of the Fraxks at that time might, with- 
out any fear of a diſcovery, be embelliſhed with theſe 
kinds of epiſodes when they were te in France, that 
is to ſay, on the other ſide the Rhine, and had very 
little communication with the Gauli, there being no 
certain accounts to be met with relating to them, till 
after Clovis was ſettled in Gaul: From that time it 
was eaſy to know what paſs'd among them, from the 
affairs of the Bargandians and Vi/figeths, from the ne- 
gotiations of their Kings, their marriages and their in- 
tereſts in the wars of Gaul. It is not till then, that 

Vo. I D our 


om; not to ſpeak of his pretended viſions 
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qur hiſtory begins to be diſe led, and to 6 
E worthy of thoſe who deſire to be infiratted. 

We, it. "IF Bl | 

„Thus the two facts I have been eſtabliſhing in theſe. 
two articles ſerve to prove eacl; other, The profound 
F | | 2 of the Gauli in relation to the affairs of the 
3 Franui till Clovis's time, is an argument that they were 
| not ſettled there before; and for this very reaſon, 
becauſe they were not yet ſettled there, the facts rela- 
ting to them ought not to be receiv'd as true, having 
ſo ſmall a ſhare of probability as that I have been now 
oppoſing. This particular was upon other accounts 
of ſuch importance, as to have required at all times a 
place in hiſtory ; and yet there is no mention of it any 
where till above an hundred and fifty years after the 
time in which it is pretended to have happen'd. Laſt- 
ly, the chronology is not in all reſpects agreeable to 
the accounts of 8 authors. 

I conclude with dcfiring the reader to join with me 
in this obſervation, that in diſcourſing of ſuch facts as 
theſe, we are not ſo much to form a judgment upon 
the ſtrength of each ſingle proof taken by itſelf, as up- 
on all together. In matters af this nature, the argu- 
ments conſider'd ſeparately have for the moit part but 
a bare probability; but when they are taken together 
in one view, and ſupported by each other, they pro- 
duce a different effect in the mind, and form a moral 
demonſtration, ſufficient to convince all thoſe who 
honeſtly and impartially enquire after truth, and readily 
embrace it when found. 


ARTICLE III. 


Wherein that queſtion is diſcuſs'd, Whether 

© the kingdom of France, after the monar- 

cy was eſtabliſh'd in Gaul, was Heredi- 
tary or Elective. 

U HALL Ax, who of all our general hiſtorians 

| has. made the moſt remarks upon the facts he 


has related, explains himſelf alſo upon this ſubje&: 
# After the death of Clodion the tong-hair'd Merovee 


was 
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« was choſen King by the Franks, who reſery'd to 
4 themſclves the power of electing, baniſhing, and de · 
“ poſing their Kings. And tho” the ſucceſſion ſome» 
times deſcended from father to ſon, and from bro- 
« ther to brother, this was not owing to hereditary 
ht, but to the election and conſent of the people, 
o, when they had been well uſed by a Prince, 
elected and received his ſon or brother for their 
„King, in return for the good he had done them.” 
And elſewhere+ t: By theſe and other examples of F p. 124 
“ the ſame kind, which the hiſtory of Frauce is full 
of, it appears that the Kings of the Fravks were for- 
« mexly elective, and not hereditary; nay, and after 
« they became hereditary, and had thrown off the e- 
z © lection of the people, there ſtill remain'd a form of 
election, which is obſerv'd in their conſecration and 
« coronation at Rheims, wherein the Peers of France, 
« in the name of the Church, Nobility, and People, 
e elect the King there preſent. - But this is only a ſha» 
% dow of the ancient method of electing,” Thus this 
hiſtorian. | | 
Others on the contrary pretend, that the empire of 
the Franks was ny wag? as it is now, from the time 
that the Kings ſons by the law of the nation ſucceeded 
their fathers ; that in default of male iſſue the brothers 
ſuccceded, and in default of them the next relations, 
I look upon this ſecond opinion as the true one, and 
that of Hlaillan as falſe, at leaſt with regard to the firſt 
race, for thcre ſeems to have been an alteration in this 
particular under the ſecond. 0 | 
The firſt proof of my propoſition ſhall be taken proof I. 
from the manner in which our antient hiſtorian ex- 
preſſes himſelf upon the partition of the empire of the 
Franks among the ſans of Clovis after his death. Cloy Lib. 3. c. i. 


« xj 
* w 


wis being dead, ſays Gregory of Tours, his four ſons 3 1 A 
Thierri. Clodomir, Childebert, and Clotaire, divided xo, quaer — —* Þ 


the kingdom between them. ere is not one word of flii ejus 
election; on the coutrary, it is expreſſiy ſaid, that they 2 
were the ſons who divided their tather's kingdom be- mirus, Chil- 
tween them. Nothing ſurely ſuits better with an he- 9ebertus,arg; 
reditary ſucceſſion than this diviſion, or leſs with the — 
notion of election. For if an election had interven'd, u & 
jt would in all likelihood have fallen upon a ſingle 3 
perſon, this being the ordinary method in elective dunn. 
D 2 ſtates, 
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ſtates. But let ns ſuppoſe, that the Frauls look d upon 
the diſſolution of the monarchy, and ſeveral other in- 
conveniences which thence enſued, as nothing, and 
reſolved to make a diviſion of it, it was neceſſary at 
leaſt that the Lords ſhould have firſt canton'd out the 
ſtate into four kingdoms, and then that each kingdom 
ſhould have choſen its King. But there is not the leaſt 
footſtep of this to be found in hiſtory, either upon the 
vecaſion before us, or any other of the like nature. 


On the contrary, the hiſtorian ſays expreſſly, that they 
2 WL were the: ſons of Clovis themſelves, who made this par- 


tition between them. 

Proof II. A ſecond proof I draw from the manner in which 

the ſame empire of the Franks was parted between the 

ſons of Clotaire I, This Prince had united the whole 

monarchy of the Franks in his own perſon, and left 

behind him, four ſons, — the youngeſt, ſeiz d 

the city of Paris, deſigning by that means to ſecure to 

himſelf that part of the kingdom which was call'd the 

kingdom of Paris; but his three brothers join'd toge- 

-. ex, = Gregory of Toxrs, and drove him from Pa- 

3 ing an equal diviſion of it among themſelves; 

[inter ſe dipiſionem legitimam faciunt.] e kingdom 

of Paris fell to Caribert's ſhare; deditque ſors Cari» 

berto regnum Childeberti, ſedemque habere Parifiis ; . 

. | that of Orleans to -Gontran, who had formerly had , 

Clodomire's part; to Chilperic that of Soifſons, which 

had belong'd to his father. Clotaire, and to Sigebert the 

kingdom of Theodoric, which had the city of Met for 

its capital. Beſides this way of diviſion, which, as I 

. ſaid, is by no means agreeable to a popular election; 

. beſides that this diviſion was made by the Princes them- 

; , ſelves, it is expreſſly declared that they caſt lots; than 
which, what can be leſs ſuitable to an election? 

Proof III. The third proof. Gontran King of Burgundy bei 
left alone after the death of his three brothers, ſeix 
on one part of Chilperic's kingdom, and on ſome 
of that of Sigebert, which he pretended belonged to 
him in virtue of a treaty he had made with theſe two 
Princes his brethren. I his Prince had no male iſſue 
but two nephews, Childebert, King of e. and 
ſon of Sigebert, and Clotaire II. ſon of C55 peric. He 
made a treaty with Ch:/debert, by which he conſtitu- 
ted him heir to all his ſtates, juſt as he was thinking 

| ot 
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of leaving them to Clotaire; and in conſequence ot 
this, Childebert took poſſeſſion of the kingdom of 
Burgundy after his death. Is this like the conduct of 
a Prince in poſſeſſion of an elective kingdom? Would 
the 22 have ſubmitted without oppoſition to a trea- 
ty ſo manifeſtly in violation of their own right? Nor 
can it be ſaid that this was an uſurpation of Gontran; 
he was a good and holy Prince, neither very valiant 
nor ambitious, and even weak in his government and 
adminiſtration. 
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The fourth proof is, that the ſons of the Kings of proof I. 


the firſt race were called Kings, without being made 
partners with their father in the throne. This 1s to be 
ſeen in ſeveral places of our hiſtory; nay, they bore 
the title of King from their very birth, as we learn 
from the thirty ninth Formula of the firſt book of Mer- 
calphas, the title of which runs thus, Ur pro nativitate 
Regis ingenui relaxentur. In this Formula the King 
orders a certain number of ſlaves belonging to the 
King's houſhold to be ſet free, for obtaining of God a 
long life to the new-born Prince. Nothing can ſhew 


more clearly than this, that the birth of the King's ſons 


gave them a right to the kingdom. 


A fifth proof is taken from the words of Agathias Proof v. 


the hiſtorian, who, ſpeaking of the death of Theobald 
King of Auſtraſian France, ſays, that he left no male 


iſſue behind him. He tells us, that after the death of Lib. 24 


Theobald, the law of the country called Childebert and 


Clotaire (his two great uncles) 720 the crown, as being 
his neareſt relations. It was then the law and proxi- 
mity of blood, and not election, that regulated the 

ſucceſſion of the empire of the Franks at that time. 
But there is a precedent which appears to me de- 
monſtrative in the affair before us; it is this. During 
the ſpace of above three hundred years the crown con- 
tinued in the ſame family, as well on the other fide 
the Rhine as on this. For from the time of Phara- 
mond, who began his reign about the year 420, to 751 
or 752, when Ch:lderic III. was depoſed, and Pepin the 
firſt of the ſecond race took the title of King, about 
331. years, if, according to d Haillax's opinion the 
8 was merely elective, and all the other illu- 
ſtrious families among the Franks had a right to pre- 
tend to it, it is evident ney would not have left him 
3 in 
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ſcription, which was contrary to the particular inte- 
reſts of all theſe families. n | 
It is for this reaſon that in Poland, where the king- 
dom is elective, we have ſeen in our own time different 
families aſcend the throne one after another; and the 
ſame thing has been obſerv'd in other European ſtates 
during the time that they continued to be elective. On 
the contrary, there is no inſtance of a different family 
upon the throne of the F-axks under the firſt race; and, 
which is more remarkable, there is not the leaſt men- 
tion in any hiſtorian, of any attempt of a different fa- 
mily to get the crown into their hands. In the reign 
of Theodoric I. King of Auſtraſia fon of Clovis, there 
was indeed one Monderic, an enterpriting fellow, who 
took upon himſelf the ſtyle of King, but it was under 
etence of being one of the royal family. So again 
in the time of Clavis's grandſons, one Gondebaud came 
from Conſtantinople, an chus'd himſelf to be proclaim- 
ed King at Brive-la-Gailiarde, but it was under pre- 
tence of being the ſon of Chtaire I. This example 
ſhews, that birth-right alone gives a title to ſucceed to 
the deceaſed King. For if election was neceſſary to 
convey Night to the crown, Gondebaud, tho! he had 
been certainly the ſon of Clotaire, would not have had 
an apparent right thereby; becauſe when Clotaire was 
dead, no regard would have been had to him in t 
election of his ſucccflors, | 
Grimoald atone, who was Mayor of the palace of 
Auſtraſia, ventured to give his fon the title of King of 
Auſtraſia; but immediately a general inſurrection was 
raiſed againſt them both, and the father was taken and 


or kill'd, and the kingdom reſtored to the royal fa- 


mily. | 
It the kingdom of France had been eleQive, who 
ſhould have hinder'd the Mayors of the palace from 
procuring themſelves to be choſen? They had the 
Whole power in their hands under ſeveral Kings, were 
matters of the army, the treaſury, and all places of 
trutt and advantage, abſolutely diſpoſed of all, and 
wanted only the name of King and the crown. Why 


— ſome 


in poſſeſſion of ſuch an honour and advantage fot ſo + 
long a period; not to mention the danger of a pre- 


impriſon'd at Paris, where he died, the fon baniſh'd 


did not they get themſelves choſen at the death o 
l 


} 


we 
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ſdme one of their Kings, inſtead of placing the bro- 
thers or children of theſe Princes, as yet too youn 
and incapable of governing, upon the throne in their 
Would not this reaſon, drawn from their incapaci- 
by reaſon of their nonage, have ſufficed to exclude 


this from an elective throne, / eſpecially — | 


how many enemies, or unruly tributaries, were place 
upon the borders of France? 

In the courſe of the hiſtory, we ſee the deſcen- 
dants of Pepin the firſt down to Pepin the third, 
who was at laſt King, uſing endeavours to aſcend the 
throne, and that during the ſpace of above an hundred 
years. To what purpoſe all this precaution, artifice, 
and affected modeſty? Nothing was eaſier than for 
perſons ſo beſet with friends and dependants, to have 
Hot. themſelves choſen Kings, if the kingdom had been 
elective- | 

Pepin, the father of Charles Martel, invaded the 


kingdom of Auſtraſia, and made himſelf Duke of it 


independent of the King of France; but he never durſt 


take upon him the title of King. Charles Martel his 


ſon, becoming abſolute maſter of this duchy, not on- 
ly obſerv'd the ſame conduct, but was obliged alſo, 
in compliance with the inclinations of the Auſtraſian 
Franks, to ſet up a King again of the Merovingian race, 
called Clotaire, and that too after an inter-regnum o 
ſeven and thirty years in this part of the French em- 
pire. Can any — ſtronger be produced, to prove 
that theſe Princes had by birth an inconteſtable right to 
the crown? a 

The ſame Charles Martel, aſter the death of this Clo- 
taire, acknowledged Theodoric of Chelles, not only as 
King of Neuſtria and Burgundy, but alſo as King of 


Anuſtraſia, Theodoric being dead, he did not think fit 


to give France even the ſhadow of a King, as he had 
hitherto done; but then he forbore to take upon him- 
ſelf the title of King, and to date the publick a&s 
from the years of his government according to the 
methods of the Kings of France. Some charters of 
that time are now in being, and, among the reſt, one 
of this very Charles Martel dated in theſe terms, The 
fifth year after the death of King Theodoric; and it is 
by theſe kind of charters * this general W 
4 | 
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in the whole French empire is proved, which Sirmond _ 


Petavirs firſt diſcover'd in our hiltory, 
| Pepin, Son of Charles Martel, placed Childeric III. 
upon the throne, and afterwards depoſed him to make 
room for himſelf. You did not he 2 choſen 
without more ado, if the kingdom had been elective? 
Proof VII, On the contrary, the Franks had long ſince made a 
2 ſubmiſſion of themſelves to the regnant fa- 
L. 2. 49. mily. Gregory of Tours ſpeaks clearly enough to this 
purpoſe, tho“ upon the ſingle authority of a bare tra- 
dition, in the following terms : © Many ſay, that the 
« Franks, after they were ſettled upon the confines 
of Turingia, them long-hair'd Kings out of 
the firſt and moſt noble family among them, of 
„ which family was Clovis.” = ſo true is this, that 
all the petty Kings of France, who paſſed the Rhine 
with him, were all his relations, nor is there one 
named who was not. Kanacaire King of Cambray, 
KReinomer King of Maine, 2 av ty King of Cologne, 
and Cararic, were all of Clvii's family, none but 
thoſe of this family being allowed the name of Ki 
after the nation had ſubmitted to it. What Gregory 
Tours relates as a mere tradition receiv'd among the 
Franks, St. Gregory the Great expreſſi yaffirms. The 
Kings of the Franks 222 ſays he, owe their 
Hom). 10. © titles to their birth; Ia Perſarum Francormmg; terra 
in Evang. Reges ex genere prodeaut. his holy Pope lived in 
the time of Clovis's grandſons. * 
In a ward, What au Haillan advances to make his 
ſcheme appear probable, can by no means be ſupport» 
ed, vi2, that the continuance of this ſucceſſion was 
owing to the affection of the people, who acknow- 
ledged in the perſon of the ſons the benefits they had 
received from their father. For Ciotaire II. who at the 
age of four or five months was own'd as King by the 
French of the kingdom of Neuſtria, was fon of Chil- 
ow I. and of Fredegoude, both of them ſo extremely » 
ed by their ſubjects, that for the contrary reaſon to 
that of du Hlaillau, he ſhould have been entirely exclu- 
ded from the ſucceſſion to the kingdom, which ne- 
vertheleſs was conferr'd upon him. All theſe obſer- 
vations ſcem to me to be invincible proofs of my opi- 
mon, and to render the other unſupportable. 


Herein 
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Herein chiefly lies the fault of the biſtorian's reaſon» 
ing whom J ſe, that he proves the right of the 
le to elect their Kings from ſuch inſtances as are 

y no means proper for his purpoſꝙGGNe. 
His firſt inſtance is the imaginary depoſition of Cbilde- 
ric father of Clovis, and the election of Count Giles 
General of the Koman army in his place. His ſecond 
inſtance is the offer which the French of the kingdom of 
Sosfſons made to ſubmit themſelves, to Sigebert King of 


Auſtraſia, at the time when he kept his brother Chile 


peric I. cloſely beſieged at Tournay, without any 


pearance of his being able to eſcape. He adds the de- ; 


poſition of Childeric III. and the railing of Pepin the 
firſt of the ſecond race to the crown; and laſtly, the 
election of Hugh Capet, the firit of the third race, in 
the place of Charles Duke of Lower Lorraine, Theſe 
and ſuch like fats, moſt of which are manifeſtly in- 
ſtances of force and violence, do by no means prove 
of themſelves the right of the people to depoſe or 
elect their Kings. How often have the people, by the 


direction and encouragement of the * men, or of 


the enemies of a government, exercis'd theſe violences 


— the moſt lawful and undoubtedly hereditary . 
ings 


— 
Would it not be exceeding bad reaſoning, to con- 
clude from the two famous examples we have ſeen in 
Exgland during our own time, and from ſeveral o- 
thers mention'd in the hiſtory of that iſland, that the 
kingdom of England was not an hereditary, but an 
elective ſtate? Aud yet the arguments produced by 
this hiſtorian, to prove that France was an elective king- 
dom under the firſt race, are juſt of the ſame kind. 

I know well, that our antient hiſtorians do ſome- 
times make uſe of the word election: For example, 
the continuator of Fredegarizs, ſpeaking of Clovis III. 

of Theodoric, ſays, that the Franks choſe him King, 
young as he was; Clodovæum filium 3 
elegerunt in regnum. But this way of ſpeaking does 


not denote ſuch an election as is made formally by 
votes in an elective kingdom. It ſignifies at moſt the 
unanimous conſent of the Lords in thoſe publick af- 
ſemblies, where, according to the cuſtom of the na- 
tion, the Kings were proclaim'd ; but ſuch a conſent 
as neither was or could be ever refus'd, being founded 
upon 


TY 
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uſed from that time to this. 
| pronounced by the — who conſecrates the 
The French King, are theſe tip 
* figs upon this ay ſervant, whom we with humble de- 
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upon the law, as Agathiat ſays, and upon the right of 
beth as St. Os It was a kind of renewal 7 the 
choice the nation had formerly made of the royal houſe 
to govern them; and it was made by a new oath of 
allegiance. . 121 
1 * Pore what I have been ſaying in this reſpect by 
an ancient ceremonial of the conſecration of our Kings, 
made, according to du Tillet, by order of Lewis t 
younger, father of Philippu, Auguſtus, and conſtantly 
n one of the prayers 
words : + Multiply the gifts of thy bleſs 
wotion hade together choſen to the kingdom. And yet 
the Archbiſhop in the courſe of the ceremony addreſ- 
ſing himſelf to the King, adds, Be thou firm, and keep 
long the ſtate thou haſt hitherto held, derived to thee 
from thy father” by hereditar right, delegated by the 
authority of almighty God, &c. This ſhews, that the 
term election ſignifies nothing more upon theſe occa- 
ſions than the acceptance of the people, and is by no 
means _— to the _ and idea that we have of 
an hereditary crown. It ſeems certain then, that the 
kingdom of France was not elective in theſe firſt times, 
but perfectly hereditary, and is in its preſent ſtate ex- 
actly conformable to its firſt inſtitution. 
I can't ſay the ſame of the ſecond race, where al- 
moſt every thing we meet with has the marks of an 
eleQtive kingdom. Firſt, it is certain that Pepin, the 
head of this line, was made King by election, and that 
by this means the right of the King's ſons to the crown 
of their father was aboliſh'd, that is, the crown ceaſed 
to be hereditary; and it is a queſtion to be conſider'd, 
whether it became ſo again afterwards. eil 
Secondly, a kingdom becomes hereditary two ways. 
Firſt, when the people ſolemnly engage to ſubmit 
themſelves to the government not only of a Prince 
himſelf. but ro that of his family after him. Thus, 
according to Gregory of Tours, the Franks, after their 
ſettlement on the borders of Turingia, et over them- 
ſelves long-hair'd Kings of the firſt and moſt noble ſa- 
wail them, of which family was Clovis. Thus 
alſo in our own time, ann. 1669, the ſtates of Den- 
mark ſecured that crown to the poſterity of Frederic — 

a But 


* 


a. 
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_ nay, if we do but re 


his father Pepin had govern'd before he was made 
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But we meet with no ſuch engagement of the French 
with regard to the ſecond race. Pepin was choſen 


King ; but it does not a that the French were un- 
der any obligation to pro erve the crown in his family ; 
e 


a little upon what happen d 
afterwards we ſhall ſee the contrary. | 

Pope Stephen being arrived in France to demand ſuc- 
cours againſt the Lombardi, conſecrated _ though 
St. Bontrface Biſhop of Mayence had already perform'd 
that office; and afterwards he gave the royal unction 
to Charles and Carloman, Pepin's ſons. When the 


ceremony was over, Stephen harangued the company, 


and giving the benediQtion to the French Lords, he ex- 
horted and conjured them by St. Peter, whoſe autho- 


rity God had committed to him, to maintain the fami- 
ly of Pepin in poſſeſſion of the crown, under pain of * 


interdit and excommunication, foraſmuch as Pepin See Gregory 


and his ſons had been raifed to the throne by the di- of Tf. 


991. of Rai- 


vine mercy, and by the interceſſion of the _F apoſtles, “ edi- 


as their election had been confirm'd, and themſelves tion. 


conſecrated by the vicar of Jeſus Chriſt. ' There is not 


the leaſt mention here of any promiſe made, or oath 
taken by the French Lords, to continue the crown in 
the family of Pepin; and if there had been any ſuch 
thing done, the Pope would not have fail'd to have 


laid it before them. He, made uſe of nothing but ex- 
hortation and menaces of ſpiritual puniſhments, ground- 
ed upon the aſſurance he gave them, that ſuch was the 
will of God, and of the apoſtles St. Peter and St. Paul. 


\ Secondly, after the death of Pepin, ſays Eginard, In vita ta, 
the ſucceſſion of the kingdom fell to Charles and Car- roli Magiu 
laman by the will of God, Divino nutu, which had 
been declared by the Pope. The French in a general 
aſſembly choſe them both for their Kings, upon con- 
dition that the kingdom ſhould be divided into two c- 
qual parts; that Charles ſhould have that part which 


King, and Carloman that which had been adminiſtred 
by his uncle Car/oman before his retirement from the 
world. The conditions were accepted on both ſides, 
adds Egiuart. 

The ſucceſſion to the crown deſcended to theſe two 
Princes by the divine order; but St. Gregory, ſpeaking 
of the Kings of the firſt race, ſays, it came to them 


by 


Ch 
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birthright ; Reges ex genere prodeunt. It was the 
Nur ſons of C 1255 A = Kren of Tours, who 
divided the kingdom between them ; here we have the 
French Lords preſcribing the diviſion ; under the firſt 
race, the four ſons of Clotaire agreed among them- 
ſelves to divide ſhares, and drew lots for each of 
them; here each perſon's portion is appointed to him, 
and they are not acknowledged for Kings but upon 
condition of contenting themſelves with what was aſ⸗ 
ſign'd them. | 

"Thirdly, 2 Charlemagne, and Lewis the Godly, 
take their children into partnerſhip with them, or di- 
vide their kingdom to them in their life-time, with the, 
conſent of the aſſembly or dicts of the ſtate; and for 
theſe diſtributions they required the approbation of the 
Popes, for whom they had inſpired a great veneration 
into their ſubjeAs. So many precautions did they take 
to ſecure the crown to their families, which they 
would not have done, if it had deſcended to their chil- 
dren in full right. 

Fourthly, Carloman brother of Charlemagne being 
dead, this latter was immediately choſen King by the 


ſubjects of Carloman, notwithſtanding he leſt children 


behind him, who retired into Italy to the court of the 
King of the Lombardi. 

F N in Charlemagne's charter, by which he divi- 
ded his kingdom between his three ſons, and endea- 
vour'd to provide againſt all inconveniences that might 
tend to break the peace between them, ordering, that 
in caſe one of the three ſhould die, the two others 
ſhould part his kingdom between them, we have theſe 
remarkable words, That if one of the three has ſuch a 


ſon AS THE PEOPLE SHALL BE WILLING TO ELECT, 


THAT HE MAY SUCCEED TO HIS FATHER'S THRONE, 
we will that his two uncles give their conſent to the 
election, and permit him to reign in that part of the ſlate 
which belong'd to his father. 

Sixthly, after the death and a vey ſhort reign of 
Lewis the Stammering, grandſon of Lewis the Godly, 
Duke Beſon, brother of the Empreſs Richilda, wife of 


| Charles the Bald, got himſelf choſen King of Arles and 


Provence in a council; and this kingdom was of great 

extent. His example was ſoon after follow'd by Rodolphus 

Duke of Burgundia Trautjuraua, who took upon hi my 
| 3 | e 
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ſelf the title of King there. From all theſe facts it ap- 
pears, that the French ire was no longer look d 
upon as hereditary under the ſecond race. . 

The other means by which a kingdom becomes he- 
reditary, is a very long poſſeſſion, and a long ſucceſ- 
ſion of Princes of the ſame blood, raiſed to the throne 
one after another, which ſhews the unanimous con- 
ſent of the pooges to the perpetuating the crown in the 
ſame branch. But this is not to be found in the Car- 
lovingian race. For after five generations, that is to 
fay, after Carloman ſon of Lew:s the Stammering, the 
crown was transferr'd by election to the Emperor 
Charles the Groſs, who was of the German branch of 
Charlemagne, and ſoon after to Eudes, then to Robert, 
and laſt of all to Rodolphus, none of whom were of 
the male race of Pepin. 


- 
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Charles the Simple himſelf acknowledged Ode King Mabilon tn 
of one part of Frauce by accommodation; and not diplomat. 
only upon this occaſion, but after his death alſo. For P. 59% 


he gives him the title of King Odo [ Kex} in a char- 
ter, by which he orders, that an anniverſary founded 
by the ſaid King ſhould be obſerved in St. Cornelins's 
church in Compregne. 

The truth is, that after the death of theſe three Kings, 
Odo, Robert, and Rodolphus, the crown deſcended to 
Louis ſurnamed Tranſmarine, ſon of Charles the Sim- 
ple, and to him ſucceeded his ſon Lotharius, and his 
grandſon Lewis V. But two generations are not ſuffi- 
cient to confirm the title of a long poſſeſſion, which I 
mention'd before; the houſe of Auſtria have at preſent 
a better preſcription to the empire, which nevertheleſs 
is not as yet look'd upon to be hereditary. 

By thefe obſervations we may reſolve the queſtion, 
whether the election of Pepin, the depoſition of Ch:/- 
deric, and the cxcluſion of the ſons of this Prince, 
were lawfully made, It would not have been ſafe to 
diſcuſs this matter in the reign of the Kings of the ſe- 
cond race; but we may do it now without any dan- 
ger, it being not the intereſt of our preſent Kings to 
maintain the validity of this election; an election 
founded upon a maxim equally falſe in itſelf, and per- 
nicious in its conſequences to ſovereign power; for 
it ſuppoſes a p hy the people to withdraw their obe- 
dience from . their lawful hereditary Prince, and 2 

| transfer 
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transfer it to another of their own chooſing. If then 
the kingdom of France was hereditary, as I have evi- 
dently ſhewn it was under the firſt race, we ought not 
to ſcruple affirming, that Pepin had np right to it, but 
unjuſtly uſurp'd the poſſeſſion of it from him to whom 
it was truly and lawfully due by * e 
The like queſtion will occur in Hugh Caper's caſe, 
with regard to the deſcendants of Charlemagne; but it 
will be no difficult matter to give a ſatisfactory anſwer 
to it. I fay then, firſt, that tho” it ſhould appear that 
Hugues Capet > 1 the kingdom againſt the rightful 
ſucceſſor of the laſt King of the Carlovingian race: Yet 
poſſeſſion for eight ages is ſuch a preſcription as can- 
not be gainſaid, and the unanimous conſent ot the 
people will perfectly ſupply all the original defects of 
this poſſeſſion, eſpecially conſidering there is no de- 
ſcendant of Pepin the firſt of the ſecond race in being 
to claim againſt him. There is no Prince in Europe, 
nor indeed in the whole world, that can produce a 

better title. 4 
In the ſecond place I obſerve, that there is a wide 
difference between Pepin and Hugh Capet in this parti» 
cular: For Pepin got poſſeſſion of a throne that was 
hereditary, at leaſt after its foundation in Gaul; but 
Flugh Capet was advanced to the crown by the votes 
of the Lords after it was become elective, and was 
no more look'd upon as hereditary, tho* ſome Lords, 
eſpecially in Aguitain, maintain'd the contrary, Al- 
lowing this, Hugh Capet had ſo much the better pre- 
tence to it, becauſe his grandfather Robert, and Odo his 

great uncle had ſat upon the throne. Aon 

When therefore Hugh Capet got himſelf choſen 
King, the method of election had been introduced in 
Frauce; but he had the beſt right to it then in being, 
as he was grandſon and grandnephew of a King. 
From whence it follows, that it would be unjuſt to 
treat Hugh Capet as an uſurper, as ſome have done, 
for want of configering thoſe remarkable particulars 
above-mention'd, There was a great difference be- 
tween the ſtate and condition of affairs when he a- 
3 the throne, and when Pepin got the poſſeſſion 

Or it. 
It is very probable that Hag) Capet having confirm- 
ed the Dukes, Counts, and the reſt of the nevilly in 
the 
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their uſurpations, not only for their own lives, but for 
their poſterity, obtain'd alſo of them to have the right 


of ſucceeding to the crown eftabliſh'd in his family; 


but as he always miſtruſted their conſtancy, he took 
his ſon Robert into partnerſhip with him. This Prince 
did the ſame alſo with his ſon Heury; and the cuſtom 
of aſſociating continued to the time of Philippus Au- 
Tage who concluding the right of inheritance to be 
ufficiently ſettled by regular deſcent of many Kings 
his predeceſſors, who from father to ſon ſucceeded 
Hugh Capet, and whoſe reigns were for the molt part 
very long, 3 himſelf no concern to aſſociate his ſon 
Lewis VIII, And experience ſhews he made a true 
judgment; for this right has been obſerv'd in Fraxce 
for near eight hundred years, with greater exactitude 
than during the firſt race, under which it was inſtitu- 
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The Firſt Race, CLOVIS. 


Neere. We learn from 4 medal of Conſtan- 
tine the Great, that there was on the other ſide the 
Rhine a canton which bore the name of France. Un- 
det the empire of Theodsſins the younger, the country 
to which they gave this name extended itſelf along the 
Khine towards Germany, at leaſt from Cologne to near 


the other ſide of Nimeguen. We ſee a ſucceflion of Tabula peu- 
Kings begin there in the time of Honoriut, the firſt of tingerians. 
which is Pharamoud, to whom ſucceeded Clodion, Me- Proſper in 


rovee, and Childeric, 


ROM the time of the Emperors Valerianus An. 486. 
and Gallienus the Franks were ſettled in Ger= WW 
| many between the Elbe, the Rhine, and the 


| Theſe Princes from time to time made irruptions See the Hi- 


into Gaul, but none of them fix'd his reſidence there; 9g . 
and being content with plunder, or beaten back by the * 


Romans, as it happen'd to Clodion in the plains of Ar- 
tois, they retutn'd to their own habitations on the other 
ſide the Rhine, till Clovis paſſing this river at the head 
of a numerous army, laid the foundation of the French 
monarchy in the great and fruitful provinces of Gaul, 


and erected a kingdom there, the poſleffion of which 


he tranſmitted down to his poſterity. 
Vor. I. 2 I, 


An. 486. 
2 
Gregor, Tu- 
ron. L 2. 


; cap. 27. ; 


The ſlate of 
Europe at 
the arrival 


1 in 
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It was in the fifth year of his reign, and the twen- 
tieth of his age, that he enter'd upon the execution of 
this great _ His conqueſts alter'd the face of af- 
fairs in Gaul, made the Princes that reign'd there very 
attentive to obſerve his ſteps, fill'd Italy with trouble 
and ſolicitude, put the Emperors of Conſtantinople up- 
on taking new meaſures and produced ſeveral leagues 
agyinl! him. For this reaſon it is proper to give 2 
deſcription here of the ſtate of Europe, at leaſ(t-i 
_ parts of it, at that time. 

aul was then divided between the Romans, the Vi- 
ſigoths, and the Burgandians. The Roman territories 
extended themſelves along the Rhine, and comprehend- 
ed almoſt all the provinces between this river, the 
Ocean, and the Loire. The Burgundiam were poſſeſ- 
ſed of the parts between the Saone, and the Rhoſne, and 
of ſeveral towns on both ſides theſe rivers; they were 
maſters of Lyons, Vienne, and Geneva; they ſpread as 
far as that which is now call'd Dauphiny, the province 
between Daraus and the K haſue, and Savey. The Vi- 
2 pollcſs'd the reſt of the country from the river 
Loire to the Alps and Pyrenees. Syagrinus had in 2 


oh manner the abſolute government of what remain'd to 


the empire in Gaul; for the barbarians being maſters 


of Itah, this General had no dependance but upon the 
Emperor of Conſtantinople, who could have but little 
communication with him either by land os the Medi- 
terranean, all the ſhores of which in Gaul were poſlef- 
ſed by the Vi/igorhs. e WES 

The young King Alaric had juſt ſucceeded his father 
Evaric.in the kingdom of the Viſigoths; and the Kings 
of the Bargundians, Condebaud and Condegeſile, having 


put to death their other brothers, wete in peaceable 
poſſeſſion of all the conqueſts of this nation. Odoacen 


King of the Heruli had taken bay from. the Emperor, 


but Theodoric the great King of the ** drove 
him from thence himſelf a few years after. 5 
Zenon held the ſeat of the einpire at Conſtantinople, 
and had Azaſtaſins for his ſucceſſor, who hating the 
Franks leſs than he hated Theodoric, and the other peo- 
ple that had dilinember'd the empire, ſought the friend- 
ſhip of Cl-vis. In a word, this Prince, then reigning in 
France on the other fide the Rhine, had but one neigh - 
bour who is known to haye given him any uncaſineſs, 
an 


OCdvopit& il 


as long as he was engaged on this fide, which was the An. 486. 
— hoſe territories border d upon France 


King of Taringia, w 
between the North and the Eaſt. 

Such was the ſituation of affairs in Europe, and in 
particular of thoſe in Gaul, when the young King of 
the Franks appeared upon the banks of the Khi#e with 
a formidable army. It is very probable he paſſed this 
river to Cologne, which a Prince of his family had for- 
merly beſieged and taken, and from thence he ſet for- 
ward for the foreſt of Ardennes. | | 


He went directly to Sai ſſous, the ordinary reſidence Clovir's e- 
of Syagrizs Governor of Gaul, and general of the Ry- try into Ga,’ 


man armies, who upon advice of the march of the 
Franks, had drawn up his forces; there they join'd bat- 


fled to the Vifgoths, and went to Toulouſe to 
himſelf into the arms of Alaric their King. 

After this defeat Soiſſont open'd its gates to the con- 
queror, as did alſo ſeveral other unfenced towns. Clo 
vis ſent ſome officers of his army to Alaric to demand 
Syagrius, with orders, in caſe of a refuſal, to declare 
war againſt him. This haughty conduct gave the firſt 


riſe to Alaric's jealouſy, and the hatred which he al- 


ways after bore to Clovis; and here were laid the firſt 
ſeeds of the differences, which afterwards broke out 
with ſuch an eclat between theſe two young Princes, 
and were ſo fatal to Alaric. This Prince choſe rather 
to ſacrifice the Ro General, than to expoſe his 
country to the dangers\of a war; he deliver'd him u 
therefore to Clov:s's ers, who, after he had kept 
him ſome time in priſon, beh 
by the death of this captain, deſtroy'd for ever after the 
authority of the Romans in Gaul. This happen'd about 
537 years after Julius Ceſar had made a conqueſt of 
it by a fix years war. | 
he death of Syagrius determin'd moſt of the towns, 

which were not yet reduced, to acknowledge Clovis 
for their maſter. All the country as far as the Seine 
was ſubdued firſt, and at laſt the river Loire, which 
had for ſeveral years been one of the borders of the 
Roman empire, was wreſted from it by this conquelt 
of Clovis, 

This Prince, who had as much 7 —4 as valour, 
and had a mind to free 1 new ſubjects, 3 

2 mo 


Clovis's 
Cory over 
G 


tle, and the Romans were entirely defeated. Syagrius iv 


Ty 


vernor 
ul. 


i i The death 
ed him privately; and, —— ef 


* 
87 
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pope on — — 
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Chriſtians, from the fear which the no- 


dnt after his Tho? he could not prevent their ravaging in the coun- 


conqueſt, 


Ster Tur, £ius the Biſhop of it with a great deal of humanity, 
> — reſtored him a valuable velſe that had been — 
bo0ut of the church. | | 
Clovis having driven the Romans from that part of 
Caul which he conquer'd, took care to maintain 
peace with his neighbours for three or four years, in 
order to ſecure the eſtabliſhment of his new empire. 
But while he apply'd himſelf wholly in regulating and 
ordering the aftairs of his 1 the treachery of 
one of his neighbours obliged him to take up arms a- 
gain, and engaged him in a new war. 
| About the Jt was in the tenth year of his reign, and the fifth 
Beg Tur, Of his coming into Gazl, that he received the news of 
1.2, c.27, an unexpected invaſion, which Bazin King of Turin- 
ia had made upon the territories of the Franks on the 
other ſide the Khine. This Prince taking. advantage 
of the abſence of Clovis, and the beſt troops of the 
nation which had follow'd him, not only made ha- 
vock, but alſo exercis'd unheard of cruelties upon ſe- 
| veral of thoſe who fell into his hands. 
Geſla Rer. Zut it was not long that he enjoy'd the fruits of 
Francorum- this barbarous victory. For Clovis repaſſed the Rhine, 
invaded and laid waſte Turingia, made an entire 
conqueſt of it. This is all we know in general of 
this expedition. But whether Clovis came to a com- 
oſition afterwards, and reſtored Turingia, contentin 
Limſelf with impoling a tribute upon it; or whether it 
was rctaken in the wars he waged or ſuſtain'd in Gaul, 
it is certain that the fons of this King of Turingia were 
yet in poſſeſſion of it in the time of Clovis's ſucceſ- 
fors, and had ſeveral quarrels with them, as we ſhall ſeg 
in the courſe of this hiſtory. | 


l | | Cloꝛ i: 


CLov1s. ' = 


. Clovis being become more formidable than ever by An. 491. 
this new victory, returns to Gaul, where he thinks of. 
contracting an alliance with ſome family of the Prin- 
ces that reign'd there, by a marriage worthy himſelf. 

There was an intimate league and friendſhip between Greg. Tur. 
him and Goxdeband King of Burgundy ; and their com- l. 2. cap. as. 
mon intereſt requir'd it ſhould be ſo; for both the one 
and the other had for the frontier of their kingdoms 
that of Alaric King of the Viſigotbs, a much more 
powerful Prince than themſelves. The embaſladors 
which Clovis had frequently reſiding at the court of 
Burgundy, had ſeveral times commended the beau 
and virtue of Cloti da, and rais'd in his mind an incli- 
nation for her. This young Princeſs was Gondeband's 
niece, and had lived with him for ſome ycars. Clovis Clovis's 
ſent to demand her of him by Aurelian a Gauliſh Lord, wg 

whom he had made great uſe of after his victory to “. 
gain the hearts of the people; he was in effect his 
prime miniſter, and was made by him Governor of 
Melun, a town at that time of great importance, as 
* the frontier of the kingdom of Burgundy. 

ondebaud was diſturbed at the propoſal; becauſe 
Clotilda was his brother Chilperic's daughter, whom he 
had deſtroy'd, and uſurped his kingdom. This made 
him afraid, that being 2 to Clovis ſhe would per- 
ſuade him to revenge her father's death, and demand 
that part of his kingdom which was due to her by ſuc- 
ceſſion. He exculcd himſelf therefore at firſt upon 
— that Clotilda being a Chriſtian, and Clovis a 

agan, it would de difficult to perſuade her to the 
marriage, and he was reſolved not to force her incli- 
nations. But Hurelian forcſceing this difficulty, had 
found means to get a ſight of the Princeſs, and had al- 
ready obtained her conſent : Therefore he anſwer'd 
Gondebaud, that the obſtacle he ſpake of was no ob- 
jection, for he was well aſſured of the Princeſs's in- 
clination to the marriage. 


Gondeband, in great ſurprizc, offer'd at other excu- ge reg. 


ſes, but in vain; for the embaſſador told him plainly, Francotuin. 
that he mult reſolve to break with his maſter, if he 

was determin'd to ſtand by this refuſal, and that he 

had orders to depart immediately, and take the Prin- 

ceſs with him, 


E 3 The 
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thus to be gone, was be- 


WY) cauſe Clotilda had inform'd him, that a Lord named 


Aredius, ſent embaſſador from Conſtantinople, was juſt * 
2 his arrival, who had a great influence upon the 
ing, and being a declared enemy of the houſe of 
Chilperic, would infallibly put a ſtop to this marriage, 
if ſhe was not gone before he came thither. 
. Gondeband was more moved at the apprehenſions of 


a preſent war, than at other more remote dangers 
which his wiſdom | 


h his wi might be able to prevent, and there» 


fore conſented inthe end to the e anddeparture 


of Clotilda: fo the embaſſador went off with her, hav- 
ing firſt receiv'd a large ſum of money for her portion, 
hey had yet a great way to the frontiers of Clovis's 
kingdom, when Clotilda receiv'd advice of Aredius's 
arrival. She told Azrelian, that if he would have her 
et ſafe to the country of the Franks, they muſt quit 


the baſlerne, or chariot wherein ſhe travell'd, which 


being drawn only by oxen, made but a ſlow riddance. 
Upon this they reſolv'd to ſet her on horſe-back, and 
leave a guard with the baſterne ; and then they put on 
With great expedition, till they reach'd the frontiers of 
the kingdom, 

How neceſſary this precaution was, s by the 
ſequel. Aredins * upon Gondebaud to alter his 
mind, by reaſons which immediately ſway'd him. A 
detachment of horſe is ſent after the Princeſs, which 
overtook the bafterne, and carried it back with them, 
together with the greateſt part of the money and other 
things of value that were in it. This is all the advan- 
tage that Gondebaud made of his inconſtancy, which 
ſome time after he paid very dear for. 

The danger the Princeſs had underwent, added 
ly tb Clovis joy, and the joy of the Franks to ſee her 
happily arrived. Nor was the opinion which this 
Prince had concciv'd of her from the relation of o- 
thers at all leſſen'd by her preſence. She made her 
entry into Soiſſons with all the magnificence and marks 
of honour which the cuſtoms of that time afforded ; 
and ſoon after the marriage was ſolemniz'd. 

The Gaz/s who had lately been ſubjected to the go- 

vernment of Clovis. had particular reaſons for ſatiſ- 

faction upon this joyful occaſion. , They ſaw a Chri- 

ſtian Queen placed upon the throne of their — 
W 


MET 33 
which vety much abated their fear of being diſturbed An. 402. 
in time upon account of their religion. They obſerv- LI 
ed in her all the qualities neceſſary to win upon the 
affections, and gain the heart and confidence of the. 
—＋ and perhaps to wean him from the ſuperſtitions 
of idolatry. - And in caſe ſhe ſhould ſucceed in ſo pi- 
. ous a defign, they promis'd themſelves an advantage 
which all the other nations conquer'd by the barbaris 
ans wan All theſe barbarians, I mean the /7/igorhs 
and Bxrgxmdians, were Chriſtians ; but then they were 
infected with the Arian hereſy ; whereas, ſhould Clovis 
be converted by Clorilda s means, he would moſt cer- 
tainly be a Catholick : for this Princeſs had the good 
fortune to be a Catholick, tho' ſhe was brought up in 
very midſt of Ar:an:ſm. | ; 

Nor were they deceiv'd in their expectations. The 
firſt thing Clotiida thought of was the converſion of 
the King her husband; and to effect this deſign, ſhe 
took the advantage of his paſſion while it was yet | 


warm. According to Gregory of Tours, ſhe was ſuffi- Greg. Tur. 


ciently qualified both by capacity and her knowledge + 29 

in the Pagan theology, to make her Prince ſenſible of 

the vanity and extravagance of it, and at the ſame time 

to convince him of the excellency of the Chriſtian re- 

ligion. But the time was not yet come, which provi» 

dence had appointed for making Clovis the firſt Moſt 

Chriſtfan King. It was neceſſary that a converſion of 

ſuch conſequence as this ſhoul} be attended with ſome 

eclat, and with ſuch circumſt as might convince 

the people it was an act of heaven, the handy - 

work of the Moſt High. Howeyer, he readily gave 

ear to her diſcourſes, which er wrought in him 

an indifference for the worſhip of idols, and by little 

and little leſlen'd his averſion to the true religion. 5 
Thus matters ſtood, when the Princeſs ſoon after f 

brought a ſon into the world, whoſe birth greatly ad- 

vanced Clovis's affection towards her. He ſuffer'd her 3 

to baptize and educate him in the Chriſtian religion, 

and at the font he was named —— but, to prove greg. Tur. 

the conſtancy of the Queen, G itted him to die 1.2. c-29- 

ſoon after. 
Phe death of this Prince had an il effect upon the 

King's mind, who could not fotbear reproaching her 

with it; but ſbe aſſwaged him, and being deliver'd of 

55 E 4 another 
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another ſon the year following, prevail'd with him to 


et him be baptiz d; and he was named Chdomir. At- 


An, 405. 


laſt the grace of God produced a change in the King's 

heart, which happen'd upon the occaſion and in 

manner I am now going to relate. L 
The Alemauni, a People ſituated betvꝛeen the Mein, 


the Rhize, and the _— feconded by a great body 


of the Suevi, paſs'd the Rhine ſome leagues from Co- 
logne with a deſign to drive the Frauls from the coun- 
tries they had conquer'd, and to fix themſelves there 
in the room of them. Clovis to put a ſtop to this at- 
tempt, march'd with an army to Sigebert, King of Co- 
logne, and join'd him. They came up with the Ale- 
manni at Tolbiac, now Zulpick, in the . Faliers, 
There they engaged each other; the onſet was v 
terrible, by reaſon both of the valour of the two na- 
tions, and the number of the combatants, Sigeberi 
who ſuſtain'd the firſt charge of the enemy, receiy'd 
a wound in his knee, which made him quit the field, 
and ſo aftoniſh'd his troops, that they began to give 
way. The diſorder and terror ſpread itſelf to Clovis's 
army, who were obliged to ſuſtain the whole fury of 
the Alemanni by t elves. And now every thing ap- 
pear'd deſperate; but this was the juncture in which 
God had determin'd to magnify his own power and 
mercy in favour of this Prince, and to hear the pray- 
ers of the holy Queen. h 
Clovis, when he was juſt upon the laſt puſh, made 

a ſudden ſtop in the midſt of the fight, and lifting u 
his eyes and hands to heaven, addreſs'd humſelf to his 
wife's God in theſe words : O Lord, ſays he, whoſe 
* power I have an hundred times experienc'd to be 
« above all the powers of the earth, and of thoſe 
« Gods I have hit ſerv'd, vouchſafe me one mark 
« of it in the extremity I am reduced to. If thou wilt 
« grant me this favour, I will be baptized as ſoon as 
« poſſible, and adore none but thee for the future.“ 
He had hardly utter'd theſe words in the hearing of a 

reat number of his oflicers and ſoldiers, but he found 
bimſelf animated with a new courage, and perccived a 
proportionable warmth kindled in the heart of thoſe 
that were about him by the God he had been invoking. 
Upon this he rally'd his army, march'd immcdiately 
to a body of the enemy that was going to incloſe _ 
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and by that means to compleat a victory, which was An. 49g. 
hardly difputed with them any where'elſe. He charged Wo 
them, broke thro” their battalions, and routed them, and 
then fell upon the other regiments with the ſame ſuc- 
ceſs. This ſudden change ſurpris'd the enemy, and Fpifi-Theod. 
made the Frazks take heart again, who rallying, mads um a. Cel. 
2 ſtand againſt the Alemauni. Upon this the fight was fod. Ta. ep. 
renew'd, and the. victory changed ſides in a moment. . 

That which confirm'd it to the Frauks was the death clovis's 21. 
of the Aleman King, who was kill'd in one of theſe 4 at Tol. 
laſt attacks, after which they ſcarce made any farther d. 
reſiſtance. 

This victory was as advantageous to Clovis as he 
could wiſh; for now he paſſed the Rhize, and ſoon 
after the Mein, entred the country of the Alemannsi, 
routed all the broken remains of their army wherever 
he found them got together, made the country tribu- 
tary, and impoled his yoke upon a nation which the 
Romans were never able to overcome. It is highly 
2 that in this ſame expedition he ſubdued the 

ajoarij or Bavarians, At leaſt we find ſoon after, præf Leg. 
that the deſcendants of Clovis gave Dukes to Bavaria; Bar. 
and that Theodor ic King of ets his ſon, reform'd 
the ancient laws of this country, a viſible mark of the 
fovereign power he exercis'd there, | 

Cluvis having no more enemies to itruggle with, re- vir 8. ve- 
turned to his Kingdom; and as he paſſed through Tox/, dati auture 
finding St. Fedgh in a monaſtery, where he lived in © 

eat reputation for his ſanctity, he took him along with 

im, and became his catechumen in the way. 

Queen Clotilda went from Sorſſons as far as Rheims 
to meet him; and as ſhe waited for his arrival, ſhe 
conſulted with St. Remigius, the Biſhop of that ſee, 
what meaſures ſhe ſhould take for the preſent inſtru- 
ction and baptiſm of this Prince. | 

The Biſhop had no need to be very preſſing in his Clovis's cone 
exhortations to the King, to be forward in executing a Hun. 
promiſe he had ſo ſolemnly made to God. The great- 
eſt part of the army appear'd to have the ſame diſpoſi- 
tion, In a word, the baptiſmal ceremony was per- Hi bent n. 
form'd in St. Martin's church upon Chriſtmas-day with 5, 4 Cl 
EC magnificence, and according to the uſual cuſtom gov. 


the church. ec thouſand of the moſt conſide- 
ble perſons of the court and army were * 
| C 
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Jour fame day. This bleſſing extended itſelf in a ſhort time 
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to all the royal family, and almoſt to the whole nas. 


. 


The news of this great event ſoon ſj over all 
Europe. Pope Anaſtaſius, juſt then raiſed to the apo 
ſtolick chait, congratu Clovis upon this occaſion 
in a letter, in which he tells him, that he had firm 
hopes of meeting in his perſon with a ſure prop of the 

catholick religion, | off 

Indeed he was the only ſovereign Prince he could 
at that time rely upon with any certainty. For the Em- 
peror Anaſtaſius, and the Kings of the barbarous na- 
tions, were either idolaters or hereticks. Ciovis alone 
was 4 Chriſtian and a Catholick, and upon that ac- 
count worthy from thence-forward to bear the titte of 
Moſt Chriſtian, by which he and his ſucceſſors have 
always been diſtinguiſh'd. 

In the mean time, the holy employments to which 
this. Prince after his baptiſm conſecrated the reſt of the 
wipter, did not make him neglect the other im 
affairs of his kingdom, eſpecially thoſe which related 
to the apprehenſions he was under on the fide of the 
Loire from Algiching of the Goths, a ſecret enemy to 
his perſon, as We to the nation, As they then 
ſtood affected to each other, a very ſmall matter would . 
have ſufficed to make a rupture between them ; which 
had certainly been effected, had not Theodoric King of 
the Oftrogoths interpoſed his — and ſuſpended 
the force of their animoſities for ſome time. This 
Prince's wiſdom, age, and reputation gave him a great 
ſway with theſe young Kings, inſomuch that in his 
letters to them he took upon himſelf the ſtyle of Fa- 
ther, and gave them the name of Sons. 

e was indeed a very great Prince; and, exceptin 
_ , wp one — _ actions more which _— 
a little the glory is long reign, we may juſtly ſay, 
that he was the of — in his time; and & 
particular, that moſt of the- p__ that was at that 
time ſeen in the eourts of the Gauhfþ Kings, was de- 
rived from his, and from the correſpondence theſe 
Princes held with him, who all had him in admira- 
don; 7: | 

He moderated then the paſſion of two Kings, who 
were upon the point to make war upon each other for 


> 


= 
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fome very trifling cauſes ; and he effected it, by repre- An, ＋. 
— — dangerous a thing it was for him SARS 
to bring upon his country fo formidable an . 48 
Clovis; and he gave Clovis to underſtand, that if he Epiſt. Theo- 
did not ſabmit to an accommodation, all the Kings of cf ad | 
Gaul, and ſome of thoſe of Germany, would form an Franz. d 
alliance againſt him ; and for his own part, though he Calfod. L.. 
had a great friendſhip for him, yet he could not diſ- P24 
penſe with himſelf from making one with them. The 
articles of agreement are not mention'd in hiſtory ; but 

| however, a peace was ſtruck up at laſt, and a good 
intelligence, at leaſt in appearance, ſettled between 


Clovis laid a great ſtreſs upon Theodoric's authority; 
but there might be another reaſon to determine his 
conduct in this matter, drawn from the neceſſity he 
was under to keep every thing quiet at that time, that 
he might bring abont-an affair he was then upon, of 
eat importance to his kingdom. This Prince, when 
entred Gaul, left that part of Gallia Belgica, which 
now contains Brabant, the country of Liege to the ſide 
of the Rhine called the Vabal, and a part of Flanders 
to the right, The kingdom of the Franks on that fide 
did not reach beyond Tournay. He had had his eye a 
long time upon all that country, which hindred him 
from uniting the lands of the Franks on the other fide 
the Vabai to his other conqueſts. The moſt conſide- 
rable of the ſeveral people of this country, who had 
each of them a particular name, were the Arborici. 
They were Chriſtians, as were alſo the greateſt part of Procopius 
the reſt of the Gazls, and very much attached to theit 2 bells 
2 For this reaſon, rather than any other, theß 
always kept their faith with the Romant. Th 
had driven the Franks back, and forced them to repaſs 
the Vabal, as often as they had endeavour'd to enter 
Gaul this way. | | 
Blut as ſoon as Clovis was baptized, as he knew the 
difference of —_— was that which had given them 
the greateſt averſion to the Franks, and kept them 


from having any correſpondence with them, he ſent them | 
word that this obſtacle was removed, and repreſented to 
them that it was ſtrange, that _ who were themſelyes 
uch an obſtinate aver- 
name and nation ; that he had no —_— 


originally Fra»ks, ſhould have 
gon to that ' 
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of making war upon them, but only deſired * 
be a good und ing between them; and that, tot 
the better preſerving of this, the people might be al- 
low'd to intermarry with each other, and a free cor- 
reſpondence be eſtabliſhed between them. The affair 
ſucceeded, and in a ſhort time the communication be- 
tween both nations became very great ; and theſe par- 
ticular alliances, according to Clyvis's intentions, in- 
ſenſibl 1 a propoſal for a general and publick 
one. This propoſal took effect, and both they and 
their neighbours acknowledged Ciovis for their King; 
and the two nations being thus united under one head, 
ſays the author of the hiffory of the Gothick war, be+ 
came a very potent ſtate, and formidable to all others. 
But the matter did not ſtop here; for the Romans; 
tho” incloſed on all ſides, had all along kept ſome ſtations 
towards the extremities of Gaul, that is, towards the 
ſea, upon the banks of the Rhine and ſome other ri- 
vers; they had maintain'd garriſons there, and theſe 
were always a refuge for the Roman empire in caſe of 
any ſucceſsful revolution. But theſe ſoldiers ſeein 
the Arborici ſo ſolemnly united with the Franks, a 
finding there was no way for them to keep their ſtand, 
demanded a capitulation, the conditions of which were 
theſe, that they ſhould ſuffer both them and the inha- 
bitants to live according to their own laws and cuſ- 
toms, to dreſs after their own faſhion, and, in caſe of 
a war, to carry their own colours, "Theſe conditions 
were accepted, and they ſurrendred both their foxtreſles 
and colours into the hands of the Arborici and Franks ; 
and thus the whole Khine, from its mouth to beyond 
2 and all the country between this river, the 
fra, the Loire, Bretagne, and the kingdom of Burgundy, 
was entirely brought under the dominion of the [gon 
This union was a ſtroke of the laſt importance for 
the eſtabliſhment of Ces empire. By this means he 
had neither Komans, nor allics of the Romans to mil- 
truſt behind him; and he found himſelf in a condition 
not to be under any great apprehenſion for the future 
of his neighbours entring into a league, as one of the 
chict of them, who was upon the point of uniting with 
Alaric againſt him, experienced afterwards. This was 
Gondebaud King of Burgundy, who, while he concern- 
ed himſelf in accommodating the affairs of another, 


little 


CLOVIS: 5-5 6r 


little thought what terrible work was cutting out for An, 495. 
him at home. OY | 
This Prince had deſtroy'd his two brothers Gonde- 
mar and Chilperic the father of Queen Clotilda, in the 
wars he had with them for their ſhares of King Eun- 
divic their father's kingdom, and had given a ſmall 
part to the fourth brother named Gondegeſile, who 
made choice of Geneva for the capital of his kingdom. 
But Gondegeſile was very much diſcontented, and 
his diſpleaſure carried him afterwards ſo far, that he 
ſollicited Clovis underhand to make war upon Gonde- 
baud, offering to become his tributary, if he would aſ- 
= him in getting poſſeſſion of all the kingdom of 
urgundy. : es 
Clov 4 had too much reaſon to be diſſatisfied on 
the part of Gondebaud, and too much policy to re- 
je& this offer; and therefore- he aſſured Gondegeſile, 
that he would ſecond him with all his power. Gon- 
debaud faw 1 that Clovis's preparations were de- 
ſign'd againſt him; and having no miſtruſt of his bro- 
ther, deſired him to join forces with him. Gondegeſile Greg, Tur. 
ave him his word that he would; and as ſoon as J. 2. cap. 3a. 
lovis came into the field, the two brothers join'd to- 
_ each at the head of his reſpective army, near 
jon, and march'd in battalia to meet the Franks. 
The charge was given on the banks of the Ouſche, a Marius in 
ſmall river that runs into the Saove. The victory was 7. 
not long in ſuſpenſe; for Gondege/ile, as ſoon as they 
came to an engagement, inſtead of ſupporting Gonde- 
band's forces, which Clovis had charged with great fu- 
ry, fell himſelf upon the flank at the fame time, and 
began to make a terrible ſlaughter of the Hurgundiant. 
Gondebaud's army was immediately put to the rout, Clovis's e, 
and almoſt all cut in pieces; but he himſelf eſcaped to 27 
Avignon, where he ſhut himſelf up with ſuch of his gundy. 
troops as he could get together. Clovis purſucd the 
victory, and leaving Condegeſile to make himſelf ma- . 1, 
ſter of ſeveral towns that open'd their gates to him, Cons 
march'd onward to lay fiege to Avignon. 
Gondebaud made a vigorous defence for ſome time; 
but forcſceing that his proviſion would ſoon fail him, 
he found means to bring Clovis, who was wearied out 
with the length of the ſiege, to an agreement. By the Peace betwer; 


, . Clovis and 
treaty Gondeband ſubmitted to a perpetual tribute, and Ma 


0 conſented 


* 
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An. 520, conſented that Gondege/ile ſhould continue in poſſeſſion 
LAY of ſeveral! places that he had taken after the defeat of 

| Duſcbe, and particularly of the town of Vienne. As 
for Clouis, it does not appear that he reap'd any other 
advantage by this victory than that of having entirely 
weaken d Condeband, and made two Kings of the Bur- 
22 tributary, to, him. When he from 
andegtſile, he left him five thouſand Frauls, who 
with this Prince's own ſtanding forces were more than 
ſufficient to have maintain'd him in poſſeſſion of his 
conqueſts. But his own little precaution, and Gonde- 

band's activity, who, notwithſtanding all his 
waited only for the departure of the King of the Franks 
to recover his misfortune, ſoon changed the face of 
affairs. He ſurpriz d Vienne by an aqueduct; and Gon- 
degeſile, who had fied to a church, was killed at the 
foot of an altar, with one of his Arian Biſhops that had 
follow'd him thither. This was the third time that the 
_ cruel Condebaud in the ſame town embrued his hands 

in the blood of his brethren. 

During the ſlaughter committed in the town, the 
Franks rally'd themſelves and ſeiz'd a tower, where 
they came to a parley. They in'd the grant of 
their lives, and remain'd prifoncys of war. Gondebaud 
ſent them to Towloxſe, either as a preſent or as a mark 
of his victory, to Alaric ; aſter whigh he procur'd him- 
ſelf to be acknowledged ſole King of HBurgundy, and 


4 to Clavis, that he woulq no longer pay him 
tribute. 
Gondebaud might have well ed the reſentment 


of Clovis; but he depended upoł ſuccour from Alaric, 
and by his means from Theodoric King of the Oſtro- 
goths. But he was miſtaken however. Clovis, who 
was at leaſt ol, a politician as himſelf, broke all 
his ſchemes brought Theodoric into his meaſures. 
If he had had no other motives to offer this Prince 
; but the cruelty of Gondelaud, and the treachery and 
indignity of all his conduct, he had fail'd of ſucceſs. 
But he repreſentcd to him, that their common intereſts 
were jointly concern'd with the juſtice of the cauſe ; 
that their ſtates were cqually frontiers of the kingdom 
of Burgundy; that the parts of this kingdom which 
border'd upon the Alps lay no leſs conveniently for 
the King of Italy, than thoſe upon the Rhone and the 
; | | 


Kaon 


eg wh 
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Saoue for the Franks; and that by in a juſt Ag, 
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| bed th one and er ul No meh ale 


N oderis ſuffer d h me to be 5 5 by * bait, Covir 
404 concluded an offenſive league with C ainſt © 


the King of B urgundy. But he ee ee ply 1. 2— Aale G Con. 


and artifice in the execution; ahd it a d 
manner of his bebaviour in it, that h he rather wi fd to 
ſee Clovis beaten, than Condebaud depriv'd of his king- 
dom, "Te made very flow preparations for this expe 
dition, and Th levis had advanced a preat way into the 
kingdom of N before Theogoric”s army fan 
neax it. 


 Gondebaud t iht it proper to prevent their beau, „ Clovis's vi- 


and immediately Offer'd battle to Clovis, whic 
cepted. The hgh was obſtinate and bloody; a der 2 at 
1k the Ag Burgundy was defeated, and Clouis 
made himſelf maſter of ſeveral towns. 

The 0ftrogoths hearing this news, advanced with 
great expedition. Ove of the conditions of the treaty 
was, that whatever conqueſts ſhould be made even be- 
fore the two armies join'd; ſhould be divided between 
them, only the laſt comer ſhould pay the, other a cer- 
tain ſum of money. This the Oftrogotly offer'd to do, 
oy Clovis, who Aw into Tbeodoric's treacherous de- 

gns, would pollibly have been in the right to have 
aut; but he choſe rather to keep his word; and 
his generoſity upon this occaſion was at leaſt as wor- 
| of he notice of the antient hiſtorian that informs ug ? 

theſe particulars, as the ſubtil prudence of Theodo- 
ric, which he ſo much extols. But be that as it will, 
the conduct which Clovis obſery'd afterwards proves 
the truth of what the ſame hiſtorſin adds, that — 
thus defeated the Burgundian King, he gave dimfff ng no 

eat uneaſincſs about Theodoric; but, diſtegarding 

boch his threats and craft, put the deſign in execution 
which he had been thinking of for a long time, of 
making war upon Alaric King of the Yi/igoths. This 


was one of the moſt glorious of all his expeditions, 
which enabled him to extend the bounds of his domi- - 


nion farther than ever, and made the one alteration 
u Caul. OE 
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An. 500.  Alaric aſcended the throne of the Vifigorh: about the 
mme time that C/ovy did that of the Franks. They 
Hf compriſe were both much of an age; but the reſt of their lives 
vis and Ala- had till that time been very 1 9 „ from each other. 
rie Kin of Alaric found a. fair country iti Ga ready conquer'd 
cle and ſubdued to his hands; but Clovis made his way to 
e his kingdom by his ſword. The one enjoy'd a con- 
ſtant peace, but the other was always in war. Clovis 
had the reputation of an excellent ſoldier, ſucceſsful 
and victorious in all his undertakings; Alaric that of a 
wiſe and moderate Prince, who, - while the neighbour- 
ing ſtates were continually harraſſed with civil or fo- 
reign wars, preſerved his own in quiet and ttanquilli- 
ty: both beloved by their people; both cunning, 
litick, and contriving Princes ; and this was the reaſon 
why they canie to a rupture no ſooner. Alaric did 
not want courage, but he had few opportunities of 
ſhewing it, none that could be properly called ſo, but 
that which the valour of his enemy furniſh'd him with, 
of dying gloriouſly, which he refuſed not to do. 

In the mean time matters did not btcak out all of a 
ſudden. This great. war was preceded by fome ap- 
pearances of a laſting peace. TI here paſſed between 
them ſeyeral embaſſies, and the two Kings themſelves 

Greg, Tur. came to an interview in an iſle of the Loire near Am- 

I 2 c. 35. boiſe, where they ſeem'd to be perfectly reconciled. 

rec egai iu, But as it was afterwards diſcovered, that Alaric was 

— treating upon an offenſive league with Theodoric, and 

making under-hand preparations for war to ſurprize 

Clyois, while he amuſed him outwardly with the ap- 

pearance of a ſincere reconciliation, this Prince not 

only ſtood upon his guard, but got the ſtart of him 

alſo with his uſual promptitude. He entred Poictou at 

the head of his army, and cloſed in with him at the 

plain of Yoxille. | | | 

Greg, Tur. There they join'd battle, and at the firft onſet the 

1. a. e. 37. Viſigoths gave way in ſome places; but there happen'd 

- accident, which for ſome moments put off the de- 
cat. 

The two 27 who marched along the ranks to 
encourage their vidiers, found themſelves at the head 

_ of two oppoſite armies, and acknowledged each other. 
They did not dally a moment, but advanced, thefe 


two alone, and encountred each other in the midſt of 
me field of battle. Bath 


''CLovis. © 


. 
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Boch fides ſtood ſtill, waiting the event of a ſingular An. 509. 


combat, which was in all appearance to decide the 
fate of the two nations. They made ſeveral puſhes at 
each other, and many blows were given on both fides 
which they warded off with their ſhields ; but at laſt 
Clovis, whether thro” a. „ of ſtrength, artifice, 
or ſucceſs, diſmounted Alaric, and gave him at the 
ſame inſtant a ſtroke, of which he died ppon the ſpot. 
Aſter this there was no great trouble/required to fi- 
niſn the overthrow of an army that had already begun 
to turn their backs. 1 

This famous battle was fought in the year of our 
Lord 507, the twenty third of the reign of Alaric, and 
the tw fifth of that of Clovis. We may look up- 
on it as the laſt of the Viſigoihs government in Gaul, 
who after this defeat were able to preſerve only a ſmall 
part of that which they had poſleſs'd there: For Clo- 
vit, Whoſe victories were never unprofitable to him, 
having loſt ſcarce any thing, and deſtroy'd a great 
number of his enemies, detach'd a large body of his 
army under the command of Theodoric [or Thierry] 
his eldeſt ſon, to carry the war into all the country of 


the Viſigoths, which lay between the Dordogne, the Ca- 
ronne, and the Rhone. - 


WW 


This is the firſt time we meet with this young hero The ang 


in hiſtory, who treading in his father's ſteps, ſignaliz'd 


of Clovis aud 
Thierry his 


himſelf in the conqueſt of the countries of Albi, Ro#- arp for 
ergue, and Auvergne, and in general of all the places Greg. Tur. 
poſſe(s'd by the Viſigotbs on that. ſide, to the frontiers loc. et. 


of the kingdom of Burgundy. He laid ſiege alſo to 


Proco 


1. 1. 
Carcaſſonne ; but Theodoric King of Italy coming in de, bello c 


perſon to ſuccour that town with a freſh and nume- 
rous army, Thierry was obliged to raiſe the ſiege. 
Clovis for his part went on conquering, and brought 
under his obedience, without hardly ſtriking one ſtroke, 
Touraine, Poictou, Limouſin, Perigord, Xaintonge, Au- 
goumois, excepting Angouleme, which he did not think 
proper to attack, becauſe there was a large garriſon of 
the Viſigotbt there. He finiſh'd the campaign with the 
taking of Bourdeaux, where he paſs'd the winter, and 


made new preparations for a proſperous entrance upon 


another. | 

The ſpring 7 he took the field, and began 
with the ſiege of Toulouſe, which was the capital of the 
Vol. I. E- kingdom 
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. 508. kingdom of the YVi/zgoths; this he took, and ſeiz'd u 
mw 2 the treaſures 2 0 together there by Alaric. He- 
. took Anguuleme alſo; from thence, having ſent 

his army into Provence, he came to Tours to perform 
his devotions in the church of St. Martin. | 
There was another reaſon beſides, which obliged him 
to repair to this town; namely, to receive the embaſ- 
ſadors of Auaſtaſius Emperor of the Eaſt, who came 
to do him an Ne that ſhew'd the great reputation 
he had gain'd in the moſt diſtant countries, and the 
idea they had of his perſon. | | 
Greg, % \, The Emperor ſent him by theſe embaſſadors the 
cle marks and ornaments of the Patrician and Conſular 
made Conſul dignity ; a title of great honour and eſteem among the 
. Princes of that time, and which Theodoric King of Italy 
U, 4 tale, had himſelf receiv'd many years before. The ceremo- 
e+e title of ny was perform'd with great magnificence, and Clovis 
Auguſtus. was veſted with the ornaments of his new dignity, bav- 
ing the crown upon his head. From that time he took 
the title of Auguſtus, as ſome of his ſucceſſors did af- 
terwards, as we learn from the golden medals or 
coins of Childebert and Theodeberg the firſt Kings of 
their name in Fraxce. | 
An. 508. Theſe honours paid Clovis by Anaſtaſins were not 
| the only motive of this embaſly ; the principal was to 
cngage this Prince to continue vigorouſly the war a- 
gainit the Gothe, and to make Theodoric ſome work, 
to oblige him to leave the empire in peace, wherein he 
had lately committed ſome hoſtilities. The embaſſa- 
dors found him well diſpoſed to comply with the Em- 
peror's intentions; ſo he diſmiſs'd them, and parting 
He mates Pt from Tours came to Paris, where this ſame year he 
= 7 fixed the capital of his kingdom. 
bing dom. In the mean time the army of the Franks invaded 
Provence, and laid ſiege to Arles, but were obliged to 
raiſe the ſiege, having been firſt beaten by a numerous 
army, which Theodoric King of Italy ſent to reinforce 
the town. 
The conſequence of this victory of the Goths was 
not only the raiſing the ſiege, but alſo the loſs of al- 
- moſt all that the Fraxks taken in Provence and Sep- 
timaine or Languedoc. 
It is very likely that Gondeband, King of the Burgun- 
N dians, took the advantage of this war between - two 
| . Lings, 


(ov s. ; > of 


Kings, to recover the poſſeſſion — they An. 508. 
had taken from him, either by treaty or by 

it is certain that this Prince was ever after in poſſeſſion 

of all or moſt of the kingdom of Burgundy, and that 

this ſtate was not united to that of the Franks by any 

laſting eſtabliſhment till the reign of Clovis's ſons. 
However, peace was at laſt concluded between the Peace between 
Franks and the Oſtrogoths. Clovis, by Theodoric's con- Sr 


ſent, remain'd in poſſeſſion of all he had taken ang 1. 


held to that time; and Theodoric, who had it much 
more at heart to aggrandize his own kingdom, than 
to relieve his countrymen the Viſigothe, found a pre- 
| tence ſoon after to make himſelf maſter of Provence 
and Languedoc. 

Clovis moreover carried his conqueſts into the weſ- Clovis's 
tern part of Gaul, as far as Britannia Armorica. There 3 —— * 
is a great deal of reaſon to believe that this happen'd 
immediately upon the defeat of Alaric, or Toon after 
he had made peace with Theodoric, who did not trou- 
ble himſelf to oppoſe him in this enterprize, becauſe it 
was undertaken in a country very remote from his 
— — There is no mention of this among the reſt L. i. de Clor. 
of Clovir's expeditions in our hiſtories, unleſs it be in M497. c. 6. 
one place of Gregory of Tours, which bears ſome re- 
ſemblance to it : Mw the fact is certain, as we 
learn from other evidences; and indeed it is ſuppoſed 
in the whole courſe of the hiſtory, which ſpeaks of 
him as malter of Rennes, Nantes, and Vannes. 

It is certain alſo, that from this time the Princes of Greg. Tur. 

Britain laid afide the title of King, and had only that L L Hiſt Fr, 
of Count. The impoſing this condition upon the 
Bretons by Clovis, of not giving their Princes any 
longer the name of King, was a conſequence of the 
reſolution he had taken to deprive all thoſe who had 
ſubmitted to his empire of the — ap ſtyle, and to ap- 
propriate that privilege to himſelf. He aboliſh'd it a- 
mong the Alemanni, from the time that they became 
his ſubje&s, and they had none but Dukes afterwards. 
He made the ſame attempt alſo upon ſome Princes re- 
lated to him, who had erected themſelves king- 
doms within the limits of his juriſdiction, at laſt 
effected it, but by ſuch means as tended to the great 
prejudice and abatement of his honour, 
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There is but little difference between the ambition 


that makes a hero and a conqueror, and that which 
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| and make ſatis 


makes an unjuſt uſurper. This is the idea the moſt 
antient of our hiſtorians has given us of Clovis in this 
part of his hiſtory. He wrote in the reign and place 
where one of the grandſons of this Prince govern'd, 
and we have leſs reaſon to flatter him at this time of 
day than he had then. All that can be ſaid in his vin- 
dication is, that theſe Kings carried on intrigues 
againſt him; but thoꝰ the may poſſibly be defended 
upon this conſideration, yet the manner in which he 


deſtroy'd them. cannot be excuſed from an . 
wi 


of violence and cruelty. Some of them he killed 
his own hand, and cauſed the reſt to be murder'd up- 
on diverſe pretences. 

It was in all N to efface theſe frightful ideas, 

ction to the juſtice of God, that this 
Prince employ'd both his thoughts and revenue about 
this time upon many good and pious deſigns, and ſuch 
as tended to the advancement of religion ; that he began 
to erect, or finiſh'd ſome churches, and among others 
that of St. Hilary of Poictiers, and to found monaſteries ; 
and _— that he aſſembled a council of the greate 
art of the Biſhops of his realm, for eſtabliſhing many 
important points of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, and for 
the regulation of the manners of his ſubjects. For 
this purpoſe he made choice of the town of Orleans, 
as being moſt commodiouſly ſituated amidſt the other 
churches, This council was held azo F11, in the 
month of July, whereat were preſent thirty two Pre- 
lates, among whom were ſeveral that were afterwards 
fainted by. the church. This is the firſt council that 
was held in Caul, and under the dominion of the 
Franks, after Clovis had conquer'd the A 21 on the 
other ſide the Loire. 

The Biſhops thus aſſembled, obtain'd of Clovis every 
thing they could wiſh for the advantage of their churches ; 
and he took ſuch & for the encouragement and 
promoting of religion, that it began to flouriſh more 
than ever in his kingdom, - But the providence, or ra- 
ther juſtice of God, cut him off in his prime ſome 
months after the council of Orleans, in November, 
au. 511, the forty fifth year of his age and the thirtieth 
of his reign, He died at Paris, and was buried 8 the 

| church 
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church of St. Peter and St. Paul, now call'd St. Gene- An. 511- 
52 


die ve, which himſelf had built. 


He was a Prince who ſignalized himſelf by his va- 


lour and his conqueſts, more than any of his time; a 
great commander, happy in the execution of his pro- 
jects, and regular in his manners; at leaſt, he is no 
where reproach'd in hiſtory for any irregularity after 
his converſion to Chriſtianity. He applied himſelf to 
the concerns of government, as well with regard to 
civil, as religious affairs; prudent and politick, and 
ſuch a one as knew well how to make his advantage 
of the proper junctures to improve his power; but of 
an ambition that knew no bounds, and exceeded all 
rule. The deſire of making himſelf ſole and abſolute 
| monarch of all Caul was his governing paſſion ; if he 
had been able to moderate this, his reputation would 
have ſtood clearcr, 
innocent; nor ſhould we have blamed in Clovis the 
Chriſtian ſuch cruelties as were oppoſite to the ſoft 
and humane diſpoſition for which he was admired 
when a Heathen, 


— 
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LOVIS left four ſons behind him, Thierry, 
Clodomir, Childebert, and Clotaire, who divided 


d the end of his life been more 
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Te diviſion 
of the king- 
dom between 


his kingdom between them. Thus this vaſt ſtate % ſous of 


produced four, three of which took the name of their © 


capital. Childebert was King of Paris, Clodomir of 
' Orleans, and Clotaire of Soifſons. Thierry, the eldeſt, 
had the beſt ſhare; he was King of Auſtria or Auſtraſia, 
that is to ſay, of oriental France between the Rhine 
and the Meuſe, the capital of which was Metz. We 
ſhall ſee, in the courſe of the _—— what countries 
each of theſe kingdoms contain'd. But beſides Azſtra- 
fia, Thierry had alſo the territories which the Franks 
poſſeſs'd in Germany, and moreover a great part of A- 
quitain, that is to lay, Kouergue, Auvergne, Quercy, 
Albigeois, and all the country that ſeparates the empire 
of the Franks from Provence and Languedoc, which the 
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An. 512. Goths ge; at that time under the authority of Te- 
WY orric King of 72 | | 
It was in the reign of theſe Princes, that that part of 

Gaul, where the Franks were ſettled, began to bear the 
name of France, The fear of a formidable enemy, 
which the nation had at that time in the perſon of 
Theodoric, kept theſe four Princes at nnity with each 
other for ſome years, For beſides Italy, where he 
reign'd, he govern'd alſo the kingdom of the YVi/igorhs, 
and commanded abſolutely there in the name of you 
Amalric his daughter's ſon, and heir of the decea 
King Alaric; 3 
his re- union of all the Gozhick nations had rendred 
him a very powerful Prince; and he made the Franks 
ſenſible of it ſoon after C/ov1s's death; for he laid hold 
of this opportunity to ſeize upon ſome towns belong- 
Greg. Tur. ing to them, and particularly upon Rodez, The war 
A c. 21.. did not laſt long, and a pcace was concluded upon 
an i condition that Theodoric ſhould keep poſſeſſion of the 
| towns he had taken, | 
France had for ſeven or eight years paſt enjoy'd the 
ſweets of peace, when a new and unſuſpected enemy 
aroſe to trouble it. An army of Daniſh pyrates ap- 
peared on a ſudden upon the German ocean, and made 
a deſcent upon the lands of the King of Auſtraſia, en- 
tred at the mouth of the Meuſe, and ravaged the coun» 
"7 of the Attuarij between this river and the Rhine. 
gels Reg, This is now a part of the duchy of Geldres, Thierry 
e & ſent his ſon Theodebert, then about eighteen, with 2 
About the flect and a land force againſt them, This young 
year 520, Prince, who afterwards became formidable to the 
Greg. Tur. moſt puiſſant enemies of France, began to ſhew him- 
* vithey of ſelf upon this occaſion. He defeated the Danes both 
Theodebert, by land and ſea, kill'd their King who was call'd Co- 
Jon of Thi- chilrac, (ciz'd upon all their booty, and took many pri- 
Atou th Ki f Auſtraſia, his fath hen maki 
apa he King of Auſtraſia, his father, was then n 
1 3 for a more conſiderable war. He 
Thierry's centred into a league with Hermanfroy King of Turin» 
league with 719, againſt Balderic brother of this Prince, upon con- 
4% King of £1 : 8 5 A 4 
Turinga, dition of ſharing in the conqueſt of his part of that 
kingdom, | 
Grag. Tur, e join'd Hermanfroy with his army, pe battle te 
„er the enemy, aud Batderic was defeated and kill'd in the 


nt aun. 


$5. fight. 
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. fight. Upon this all was ſurrendred to Hermanfroy, An. 522. 

who deſired the King of Auſtraſia to permit him to . 
defer the execution of the treaty, for fear of exaſpera- He is deceiv- 
ting the Taringians; and he diſſembled ſo well, that 3 
he perſuaded him to withdraw his army from Turin- ; 
gia, promiſing upon oath to reſtore him in a ſhort time 
is ſhare of the new-conquer'd country. 

But when Hermanfroy ſaw himſelf in peaceable poſ- vir acer & 
ſefſion of all Turingia, he deſpiſed his ally, who, ac- il ke wg 
cording to the character given him by an ancient flats inge- 
hiſtorian, was no leſs cunning and politick than he nio. Vim 
was a brave and skilful ſoldier. He diſſembled his re- Abet Re- 
ſentment as long as Theodoric uncle to Almaberge necks. 
Queen of Turingia lived; but it broke out in a moſt 
terrible manner after the death of this Prince, as I ſhall 
ſhew hereafter. 

In the mean time Clodomir 7 Orleans, Chil- 
debert King of Paris, and Clotaire King of Soiſſons en- 
vied their brother the King of Auſtraſia, and Theode- 
bert their young nephew, theſe opportunities of ſigna- 
lizing themſelves; but one offer'd itſelf in their favour, 
which they did not neglect. | 
_ Gondebaud King of Burgand had been dead five or 
fix years, and Sigiſmond his eldeſt ſon ſucceeded him 
in his kingdom. He had married the daughter of The- 
odoric, whoſe alliance gave him new hopes of ſecurity 
a ainſt the attempts of the Franks ; but the death of the 

ueen his ſpouſe; and the diſorder which that brought 
upon his family, deprived him of this ſupport. He 
married a ſecond wite, whoſe name is not recorded : 
in hiſtory. By the firſt venter he had a ſon named Si- Greg. Tur. 
geric, whom his mother-in-law found means to render . 3. 6. 3. 
ſo odious and ſuſpected to the King his father, repre- 
ſenting him as an unnatural ſon, who envied him both 
his crown and his life, that he ſtrangled him, having 
firſt made him drunk at a banquet. But the young 
Prince's innocence was ſoon clear'd, and S$7g1ſmond 
underwent a ſevere penance of ſeveral months conti- 
nuance. But the French Kings foreſeeing that Theods- 
ric, beſides the unworthy death of his grandſon, would 
not be very forward to protect Sigiſnond, laid hold of 
this opportunity to fall upon him. 

Clodomir, Childebert, and Clotaire pour'd in upon Greg. Tur. 
this kingdom with a numerous army, defeated 505 |. 3. cap. 6. 

mon 
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An. 523. mond and Godemar his brother in battle, and made 

WY themſelves maſters of one part of the dominion. Si- 

þ no 3.5 giſinond falling into the hands of Clodomir, was carri- 

Em. ed priſoner to Orleans with the Queen his wife and his 

venticenſs two ſons, Childebert and Clitaire having in all pro- 

eie bability had ſome difference with Cddomir, abandon'd 

King of Orle- the _ of carrying on the Bargaudran war any far» 

ans «/tachs ther. Godemar took the advantage from hence to get 

- 1-7 an army on foot again, and recover'd in a few days 

pine 4 all that the French had taken. 

740, him, However, this did not diſhearten Clodomir, who re- 
ſolved to continue the war. But before he took the 
field, fearing leſt * with his wife and children 
ſnould make their eſcape in his abſence, he put them 
to death by a puniſhment not unuſual in France at that 
time, which was by throwing them into a well. He 

Greg. Tur. had engaged his brother the King of Auſtraſia to join 

. 3. 5s. with him; but this Prince hearing of the cruel death 
of Sigiſmond, whoſe daughter he had lately eſpouſed 

| in 1 marriage, kept his word indeed with Cio- 

Fredegarius domir, but proeſted at the ſame time that he would 

cap. 36. revenge the death of his father-in-law. FI 

Ils gain tn The two armios join'd at Veſeronce, not far from 

— of Ve- the Rhone and the town of Vienne. Godemar loſt the 

, frronce ' day there alſo, but made his eſcape. Clodomir, in the 

brother of Si- heat of the purſuit, was carried by his horſe into the 

e “ midſt of the enemy as they were flying for ſecurity, 

il midi of and being diſcover'd by his long hair, was kill'd upon 

bis victory. the ſpot. Godemar having taken off his head, ſtuck it 
upon the point of a lance, and having rallied ſome 
battalions, retook the field, hoping the death of 
their King would make the French lay down their 
arms. But the event was quite otherwiſe. For bein 
animated with a deſire to revenge the death of their 
victorious King, their courage was changed to fury, 

Geſt, Reg, and falling upon the Bargandians, they cut them to 

Franco. pieces, Over-ran all the country, and put every thing 

en, to fire and ſword, and left not this miſerable country 
till they had entirely laid it waſte, 

Thus Gregory of Tours relates the death of Clodomir; 
but Fredegarius adds another circumſtance, and pre- 
tends that he was betray'd by the King of Auſtraſia's 
auxiliarics, who abandon'd him in the purſuit of the 
enemy. This agrees well enough with the — 

; Whic 
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which Thierry let fall at the beginning of this war, An. 524 
— he — revenge the death of his father · in- SYN 
. bw. ' | 

But be that as it will, this brave Prince periſh'd in 
the very midſt of his victory, in the flower of his 
when he could not be above thirty years old, leaving Agathias, 
behind him three ſons that were minors, to whoſe diſ- 
advantage the other Kings ſeiz'd each of them ſuch 
parts of the kingdom of Orleans, as lay conveniently 
for them. 

While — were buſy in dividing the ſucceſſion, 

Godemar made yet another attempt to recover his de- 

feat, and reconquer'd the realm of Burgundy, that is, 

the greateſt part of what the Freuch had taken; for 

there was another breach made there at the ſame time 

which it was not in his power to repair. Theodoric, mate. Acer 
who was not willing the French ſhould make them- Cage lg. 
ſelves maſters of all the kingdom of Bargandy, had ep. 10. 
poſſeſs'd himſelf of the Burgundian towns — the 
Oarance and the Rhone, which he kept. 

By the obſervations that may be made upon the hi- 
| 3 of theſe times, we ſee that wars are not always 

finiſhed by formal and written treaties of peace. Of- 
tentimes the two parties, tired out with the fatigues of 
the war, repoſe themſelves as it were by concert, and 
continue as they were. Thus ended this battle between 
the Franks and Burgundians. 

Gaul was quiet enough for two years, at the end of Th death of 
which happen d the death of Theodoric the Great, King A de 
of Italy and the Oftrogotþs, which could not but have warns in 
2 influence upon the affairs of Gaul, Spain, and chronico. 

raly, a 
Prince of this character and power never dies af- 
ter a long reign, but the face of the world is changed, 
at leaſt unleſs he has a ſucceſſor _— of preſerving 
matters in the ſame condition he finds them, and of 
ſtifling immediately all the ſeeds of revolution, which 
was not the caſe here, Theodoric had no male iſſue, 
but -only two grandſons by his daughters Amalaſunte 
and Theuducuſe; the firſt being married to Eutharic, of 
the illuſtrious family of the Am#Þles, to which Theodoric 
himſelf was related, had by him Athalaric; and Theu- 
ducuſe being married to Alaric 7 of the Viſicoths, 
who was kill'd at the battle of Vonille, had by him 
Amalaric, 


- * 
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] ; £20, Amalaric, of whom I have already ſpoken upon occa- 
6 - —_— ſion of the death of his father. | * 
5 Theodoric had always deſigned the kingdom of Iz 
or the empire of the O/trogorhs for Aibalaric, and the 
kingdom of the Viſigoths he had kept for the other. 
The ſucceſſion was divided in a very amicable man- 
ner. Athalaric had beſides Italy all the countries that 
depended upon it on that ſide next the empire of the 
Faſt, and he reſerved to himſelf Provence in Gaul. 
Amalaric, belides what belonged to him on the other 
ſide the Þyrenees had on this fide Seprimaine or Lan- 
guedoc, and fix'd the ſeat of his empire at Narbonne. 
Amalaric was already of age to govern; and as fot 
Athalaric, tho“ he was not above nine or ten years 
old, the Oftrogoths made no difficulty to acknowledge 
| him for their King, and conſented that Amalaſunte 
L Exp. 39 ſhould have the regency during his minority. She was 
| p a Princeſs of the greateſt ability and the moſt unhappy 
fortune imaginable. The two greateſt enemies ſhe 
to fear from abroad, were Jar in the Eaſt, who 
ſucceeded his uncle the Emperor Juſtin ſoon after The- 
odoric's death; and Thierry King of Auſtraſia in the 
Weſt; hut they had both of them reaſons for not 
meddling with the Gaul. as yet. Juſtinian delign'd to 
exterminate the Vandal in Africa, before he undertook 
the conqueſt of Italy, and Thierry was bent upon the 
deſtruction of Hermanfroy King of Turingia, from 
whom he had always had cauſe to expect a diverſion 
on this ſide, in favour of the Gothe, to whom this 
Prince had been ever greatly attach'd. = 
Thierry King of Auſtraſia had always a pretence of 
war ready at hand with regard to Hermanfroy King of 
Turingia, upon account of his infidelity in refuſing 
him his ſhare of the conqueſt of Balderic's dominions 
atter the Turingian war. He only waited a proper op- 
+ portunity to make = his pretenſions ; and tuch an 
An. 531. one offer'd itſelf about ann. 531. Balaeric had now 
: been dead four or five years, and the miſunderſtanding 
in Italy between Amalaſunte and the moſt powerful ro- 
oth Lords being then very great, ſhe did not care to em- 
raſs herſelf with the French in favour of Hermanſro yx. 
Thierry engaged his brother Clotaire King of S91ſſons 
Greg, Tur, in the quarrel; and the two Kings with Theodebert, 
b. 3-6-7" Thierry's ſon, entred Zaringia at the head of a great 


army, 


-- — 
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army my, and offer'd battle to Hermanfroy, who accepted An, 1. 
and n be, His d was followed with "the exttrs IS 


loſs of his kingdom, and ſometime after with that of Tre ng, 
his life by Thie-ry's order. — 


Wbile the Kings of Auſtraſia and Soiſſons ſignalized by the French 
themſelves at 7 — 22 Kin 1 Pari was Kg. 

g to do the ſame againſt the Viſigothu. The 
cauſe for which he denounced war againſt them was 
worthy his anger and indignation. Amalaric King of 
the Viſigotht had married Clotilda, ſiſter to theſe three 
Princes, The difference of their religion ſoon broke 
the good underſtanding which ought to be maintain'd 
between man and wife. Clotilda was is good a Ca- 
tholick as Amalaric was an obſtinate Arian. He did Greg. Tur. 
all that lay in his power to pervert her; but finding l. 3. *. 1% 
gentle methods unſucceſsful, he proceeded to force 
and violence, and even to blows, 

Childebert undertook to revenge this uſage of his 
ſiſter, and march'd into Languedoc at the head of an 
army, where Amalaric attended him under the works 
of Narboune, They join'd battle, and fought obſtl- He F, 
nately on both ſides, but the Viſigorhs were conquer'd. 4 e J. 
The fruit of this victory was the taking and pillaging Childeberr's 
of Narbonne, and the death of Amalaric, in what man- vi&oy over 
ner ſoever it happen'd ; for hiſtorians, tho* they agree — — 
in the fact, do hardly relate one circumſtance alike. Vißgochs. 
Childebert, after this expedition, return'd to Paris with An. 531, * 
the Queen his ſiſter ; but it was not long that ſhe en- 2 
joy'd the pleaſures of liberty, for ſhe died by the way, N 

Childebert and Clotaire, encouraged by their ſucceſs 2 Burgun- 
in Languedoc and Turingia, renew'd their old deſign dian war., 
of conquering Bargundy. Godemar King of the Bur- 

undians, after ſo many defeats, was now become 

onger than ever, having taken the advantage of A- 
malaſunte's quarrels with the Emperor Juſtinian to ob- 
lige that Princeſs, partly by intreaty, and partly by 
threats, to reſtore him the places which the late Kin 
Theodoric had for ſome time before his death detain Greg. Tur, 
from him. But it was the fate of this Prince to be |-3- 6. 1. 
always beaten by the French; and in this firſt campaign 
he loſt Autun and Vienne. 

The King of Auſtraſia was all this time taken up in 
reducing Auvergne which had revolted from him; and 
it coſt him ſome time and trouble to effect it. __ 

us 
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An. 333. Thus ended the year 532. The beginning of the 
* following year we fre two of our Kings betray'd by 

| their ambition into one of the cruelleſt and moſt bar- 

barous actions that can be imagin'd. Childebert and 

Clotaire perſuaded their mother Clotilda to bring the 

three ſons of their brother Clodomir to Paris, upon 

: "ID of putting them in poſleſſion of their father's 

Ingo, but in reality to murder them. Clotaire 

, Greg. Tur. ſtabb'd two of them with his own hand. Clodoalde 
2 m_ of Was convey'd away out of the reach of his malice, 
Childebert but afterwards received the tonſure, and took orders 
ond Cloraire when he was of age for them. The church and vil- 
King of e lage of St. Cloud is called after him, tho” the name is 
ſms of Clo- pretty much diſguiſed, and there he was interr'd, and 
dowir. is honour'd; happy in not having been a King, be- 
cauſe that ſerved to make him a ſaint. 

After this maſſacre Thierry and Clotaire join'd toge- 
ther to recover the towns which the Oſtrogoths had 
taken from them after the death of Clovis. Gunthier 
eldeſt ſon of Clotaire, and Theodebert ſon of Thierry, 
h march'd each of them with an army on that ſide ; 
— ab Theodebert took ſome of the towns, and, among 
mh: Gh. others, Kode. 

He ſummon'd another, called Cabrieres, to ſurren- 
der. This fort or caſtle belong'd to a Lady of quali- 
ty, named Deuterie. This Lady ſent a compliment to 
him, and told him, that they would make no reſiſtance 
2 ſo invincible a Prince as himſelf, but would 

eliver up the place into his hands. Dexterie went ta 
meet him, and by her beauty made a conqueſt of her 
5 conqueror. This Prince kept her with him for ſome 
years aftcr as his wife, tho* ſhe had a husband — 
who himſelf ſome months after married Liſgarde, 
daughter of Vacon King of the Lombardi. The court 
of France was at that time extremely addicted to theſe 
irregularitics. , | 
heodebert having made himſelf maſter of all theſe 
places, fat down before the town of Arles, which re- 
tuſed to ſarrender ; and he not being in a condition to 
force it, contented himſelf with a ranſom, after which 
he withdrew to Auvergne, to take up his winter quar- 
ters there, | 
In the mean time Thierry being wholly taken up 
with making great preparations tor the conqueſt of 
Provence, 


\ 
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Provence, which the bad ſtate the affairs of the Oftro- An. 533. - 


goths were then in, had made eaſy for him, fell fick, Cy 


skill and ſucceſs, but without giving himſelf much un- 8 


o 


and died ſoon after at Metz, in the twenty third year Tu d of 
of his reign, and about the fiſtieth of his age. He was x;,, & Au- 
a Prince in whom virtue and vice was ſo blended to- firata. 
gether, as to give him a title to a great deal of praiſe 2 He. 
and proportionable cenſure. He had a mind qualifige' Hermann 
for governing, as he did with authority, a kingdom con 
eat as his own. He loy'd war, and managed it with H 


eaſineſy about the juſtice or iniquity of thoſe he entred 
upon. The lands he gave to the church of Rheims In vita s. 
and to the holy Abbot Theodoric, are proofs of his pic- Alb. 


; but this is a much eaſier work for a great Prince, 


than to govern his luſts. He always paid a great re- Sreg- Tur. 


ur 
ſpe& to St. Nicetus Biſhop of Treves, whom he had 4, N. 
raiſed to that dignity for the eſteem he had of his vir- 
tue, and as a recompence for the freedom he had ns 
ſometimes uſed in reproving his irregularities. He 3rd lr. 
made a kind of body or collection of laws, which 
contain'd the laws of the Franks, Almans, and Bava- 
riaut; for his dominions extended on the other fide the 


| Rhine over all theſe people, and even the Saxoxs them- 
ſelves were his tributaries. He alter'd ſeveral of theſe 


laws, to accommodate them to certain cuſtoms eſta- 

bliſh'd among his ſubjects, added others, and retrench- 

ed ſome, eſpecially ſuch as had any footſteps of Pa- Greg. Tur. 
aniſm remaining in them. He was an ambitious, “ © + 

t, and crafty Prince, deceitful and treacherous ro ex- 
ceſs. In a word, he had ſeveral of thoſe qualitics 
which form a great Prince, and at the ſame time ma- 
ny of thoſe that make an ill man. 

As ſoon as Theodebert heard that his father was in Theodebere 
danger, he came immediately to Metz, and arrived IG 
time enough to put an end by his preſence to the in- iu of Au- 
trigues that were carrying on in favour of theKings of 
Paris and Soiſſunt, to exclude him from the kingdom | 
of Auſtraſia, which they deſign'd to get polleſſion of 
themſelves. As ſoon as Thierry expired, he was de- Steg. Tur, 
clared King, and recover'd a good underſtanding with L . 
the two Kings his uncles, by promiſing them his aſſiſ- 15% ,;,,, 
tance in the Burgundian war, which he perform'd. Burgundy 
Godemar King 0 1 not able to withſtand % 4 
ſuch powerful enemies; being at the ſame gg vated French aw: 
: | tac pire. 
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tacked in ſo many different places, he was forced to 
yield, and after the loſs of a battle was taken and im- 
priſon'd in a caſtle, where he ended his days; at lealt, 
there is no mention of him afterwards in hiſtory. 
Thus the kingdom of Bxrgwndy was united to the 
empire of France near an hundred years after it had 
been founded in Gaul, and the three Kings divided it 
between them: This was about the year 534. 

This was the fourth power that ſank under the ef- 
forts of the French arms, and the deftruftion of which 
rendred them more formidable than ever, not, only to 
their neighbours, but alſo to the empire itſelf, the ma- 
ſters of which were obliged to be very cautious in their 


conduct towards them afterwards, and to endeavour 


always to bring them into, or maintain them in their 
intereſt, From hence came the ſeveral treaties, which 
ſometimes the Goths, and ſometimes the Emperor en- 
tred into with the French Kings, and eſpecially with 
Theodebert, who ſeem'd always to be more diſpoſed to 
make his advantage of them, than to execute them. 
Athalaric King of the 7 deing dead, worn 
out, young as he was, with debauches; and Theodar, 
who ſucceeded him, being ſoon depoſed, and after- 
wards maſſacred, the Emperor Juſtinian prepared to 
make his advantage of the confuſions of that ſtate, in 
hopes of recovering all Italy. But to fall upon the 
Oftrogoths with the better ſucceſs, it was neceſſary for 
him to give them ſome diverſion in the Weſt, while 
he attack d them with all his forces in the other extre- 
* of Italy. ; 
he moſt effeEtual diverſion he could give them, 
and that which was moſt capable of obliging the O/tro- 
oths to divide their attention and their forces, was to 
Fer the French upon their back. For this purpoſe he 
ſent embaſſadors to the three French Kings with rich 
preſents, and a large ſum of money to defray the ex- 
pence of the war, promiſing a great deal more as ſoon 
as he received the news of their being in action. The 
preſents, the money, and the promiſes were accepted, 


and the league immediately concluded; but theſe Prin- 


ces were in no great haſte, 
Vitigez was ſcated on the throne of the Oſtrogorhs ; 
a great ſoldier, and a man of underſtanding. He ſent 
embaſſadors to theſe Princes, with more money in all 
| probability 


Trey; Crop. Cui. CLOT. 79 


probability than the Emperor had given them, and of- An. 53F, 
. 
poſſeſſion e oths on this _— 
the A phy condition of their — a league 4 
with him. The offers were accepted, and they promi- Fe French 
ſed to ſend him ſuccours, not of the Frexch, that they lar, the Em- 
might in ſome meaſure ſave appearances, but of forces 
levied from among the other tributary nations, who 
did not march under the French colours. Immediately 
aſter the concluſion of the treaty, the s rs. with- 
—— forces from 2 _ p — Kings 
iven up to go join Vitigex : The French Kings The kingdom 
took poll fon of re. ty and — that time the king- ORs 0 
dom of France extended itſelf as far as the Alps. Alps. 
Theodebert, in purſuance of the treaty, ſent fix thou- 
ſand Burgundians, who aſſiſted him in the recovery of 
Milan, which Beliſarius General of the Emperor's for- 
ces in — had taken from him. But the year follow- 
ing Theodebert acted a part in this country, which nei- 
ther Beliſarius nor Vitzgez did moſt afluredly expect 
from him. | 
Beliſarius had a project of beſieging Ravenna, the ay 
capital of the Offrogorh ſtates in Italy; but it was ne- Gn. 
ceſſary for him to take Oſine and Freſoli firſt. He : 
formed theſe two ſieges at the ſame time, and poſted 
a body of ſoldiers at Tortona, on this fide the Po, to 
obſerve the enemy, whoſe army was incamped aboiſt 
Milan. Vrayas, who commanded the army of the 
Goths about Milan, paſſed the Po, and incamped not 
far from the body that Beliſarius had poſted at Tortona. 
Both kept themſelves cloſely incamp'd, and made no 
figns of a diſpoſition to-engage. | 
Some months had now paſſed, when the Gotht re- Ibid. c. 27. 
ceived advice of a great army of French that had en- 
tred Italy. They-were equally ſurprized and rejoiced 
at the news; not doubting but the French, being in- 
form'd of the extremity to which Vitigez their ally 
was reduc'd, were come to his aſſiſtance to help them 
to drive the [mperialiſts out of Italy. But this was no 
part of Theodebert's deſign : He had left theſe two na- 
tions to conteſt. it with themſelves for ſome time, 
without giving himſelf the trouble of executing the 
treaties he had made with either of them. But under- 
ſtanding they were pretty well weaken'd by their bat- 
2 tles 
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535. tles and fieges,' he hoped to come — — 


[ prize, and. at leaſt to have his ſhare 


were contending for, if not to give laws to them both. | 


Theodebers: With this deſign he put himſelf at the head of an 


enters Italy 


hundred thouſand men, the part of which were 
infantry, directed his courſe for Sue, entred the coun- 
try which is now called Piedmont, and advanced as far 
as Pavia without committing any waſte, and march- 
ing as a friend in the country of his allies. The French 
being arrived at Pavia were receiv'd by the Goths with 
the greateſt demonſtrations of friendſhip and acknow- 
ledgment, as the moſt ſeaſonable ſuccours in the 
world; and the troops of this nation, which guarded 
the bridge of the Po, ſuffer'd them to over with- 
out any reſiſtance, But the French having put the 
guards in this place to the ſword, commanded the 
paſſage', and march'd directly to the Gorhick army, 
encamped not far from thence. Vrayas the comman- 
der being in the ſame perſuaſion with the other Gozhs, 
ſuffer'd them to approach and draw up in the plain; 
but he was ſtrangely amazed, when he ſaw them 
march againſt him in battle array, and charge = 

the 


He vewts the ple on all ſides. The ſurprize was ſo great, 


Romans and 


Appendix French, that, 2288 
e down their arms in the field, they fled with all expe- 


Chronic. 


flight ſo ſudden, that the greateſt pu of them fled 
croſs the omas camp, which, as I ſaid, was poſted 
at Tortona to obſerve Vrayas's army. This made the 
Komans believe that Beliſarins had poured in upon the 
Gothick camp. They prepared themſelves to join him, 
and had already fallen upon the fugitives ; but they 
found themſelves charged with ſo much fury by the 
every thing, and throwing 


dition to Toſcaxy, where the Generals gave Beliſarins 
an account of what had happen'd. 

The French ſpread themſelves over Liguria and 
Emilia, and ravaged wherever ＋ came; and at 
_ ing forc'd the town of Genoa, they ſack'd 
and deſtroy'd it. 

Beliſarins was very apprehenſive of having this vi- 
Qorious army upon his heels, and yet more of its fal- 


ling upon the beſiegers of Freſo/;: but the want of 


proviſions, and the diſſentions that aroſe in the French 
army, deliver'd him from theſe dangers, and obliged 
Theodebert'to return to France, leaving only Bacelin, 


3 one 


* 


. 
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one of his ls, maſter of ſome poſts on the other An. 535. 
ſide the Alps, who continually made irruptions into. 
Italy, and ſent thence from time to time a great quan- 
tity of booty into France. 
In the mean time Oſme and Freſol;, for want of 
ſuccour, ſurrendred themſelves upon terms to Beliſari- 
xs, who, having drawn together all his forces, went 
to befiege Ravenna, where Vitigex had ſhut himſelf 
up: but ſome unforeſeen and extraordinary misfor- 
tunes ſoon reduc'd Vitigex to the laſt extremity. 

The Kings of France being inform'd of the diffi- pelifarius's 
culties Vitigex labour'd under, were again in hopes of 24 bs 
drawing — advantage from them. They ſent a n, 
new army to the Alps, and embaſſadors to this Prince 'with viugex. 
- to offer him ſuMour. Beliſarins had notice of it; and 

to put a ſtop to a negotiation, which he foreſaw would 
be of dangerous conſequence to him, he demanded a 
conference himſelf with Vitigex, who aſſented to his 
demand, and permitted Theodaſius, this general's comp- 
troller, to enter into the town. The French envoys, and 
thoſe of Bęliſarius, preſs d for a diſpatch, and ſome 
days paſt. before Vitige⁊ came to a reſolution ; but 
having ſo often experienced the treachery of the 
French, and eſpecially in the late affair of Tortona, he 
reſolved not to truſt them, and therefore diſmiſſed 
their embaſſadors, and determin.d to continue treati 
with Beliſarius, who kept him long in ſuſpenſe; an 
having ſet fire to a large magazine of corn, which Vi- 
tigez, had reſerv'd for the laſt neceſſity, he forc'd him 
to ſurrender himſelf a priſoner into his hands. 
With the fiege ended his kingdom. For Beliſa- An. 539. 
riut himſelf carry'd him to Conſtantinople. This was Vitigez, be- 
the ſecond royal captive he made a preſent of to the #4 fate | 
Emperor his maſter, having ſome years before done 222 
the ſame by G:/imer, King of the Vandal, after the nian, bes 
conqueſt of Africa. Vitigez paſſed the reſt of his days“ Mf dem. 
there jn the quality of a Patrician, and with a fortune 
ſufficient to ſatisfy the ambition of any man who had 


not been a King before. 
Bekſarms during the fiege of Ravenna, made him- 
ſelf er of the Apennine paſſes, and prevented the 


French tem re-entring Italy; ſo that they left the 

Greeks and the Oſtrogoths to conteſt it with each other 

for 47 * after Vitigex's — without cok 
OL. J. | ; 


cerning 
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An. 539- cerning themſelves with their differences: But it was 
more difficult at that time than it is now to calm the. 
unquiet ſpirits. of a warlike nation, that cou'd only 
then endure * when they had been well fatigued 
with war. ing nothing to do abroad, they 
to make diſturbances at home. Chiladebert and Clo- 
taire fell together 14 the ears for reaſons hiſtorians 
Greg. Tur. have not been pleaſed to take any notice of; and Co- 
Sn raire went ſo far in the ravage of his brother's coun- 
Francorum. try, that he march'd as far as the mouth of the Seine, 
over againſt the country of the Caleſes. 
The war be. Childebert aſſiſted by Theodebert ſurrounded him in 
den Chil- his camp, and when he was preparing for the aſſault, 
avert as there aroſe the tertibleſt ſtorm that was ever known. 
awed What is very N fe rm, other extraordinary 
@ hind circumſtances, is, that tho' the two camps lay very 
wur near each other, the ſtorm did not reach that of · Clo- 
taire. This made the two Kings believe it was a ſtroke 
of the hand of God tb puniſh them for the malice with 
which they were exaſperated, the one againſt his bro- 
ther, and the againſt his uncle, and ſq they ſtruck 
About n UP a peace. Another proof that this peace was the parti- 
549, cular gift of heaven, was the length and continuance of 
it, for it docs not a that theſe two Princes were ever 
aſter at variance from this time to the death of their 
nephew Theodebert. 
' Childebert t as beneficial as this union was to France, ſo 
, nd Clouire fatal was it to the Viſigotb of Languedoc and Spain, 


mate war again} whom Clotaire ang Childebert enter'd into a 


confederacy ſome time after, 
About an, They invaded Spain with a formidable army, took 
594%) Pampe luna, and overran Hiſpania Tarraconenſis. T 
made almoſt an entire ravage of it, and ſat down be- 
1 — 74 but without taking it. Some hiſtorians 
ſay it was the protection of St. Vincent, patron of this 
city, that preſerved it, by infuſing a panick fear into 
the French army. And others, t eudit, King of 
2— falling upon the French, totally defeated 
t . a 
bent an. The year following they had their revenge in Lan- 
£44. The Swede, took the little town of Serte, and having en- 
, "cloſed the army of the Viſigotb between themſelye; 
' the Goch and the ſea, made ſuch a ſlaughter of them, that haid- 


ner Serve. ly one eſcaped, They were all killed or taken. The. 


French 


j- 
* 
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French received hardly any other benefit from this victory An. 544. 
— 


than the glory of a eonqueſt.: being beaten in Spain, and 

conquerors in Languedoc, the rwo Kings came to Peace is, 

tetms, and concluded a peace with the /:iJigoths, . 
In the mean time the troubles in Italy continued. 

The War did not end with Vitigex's reign : Beliſari- 

's departure put a ſtop to the Emperor's proſperity and 

victories. The avarice and mutual jealouties of the ge- 

nerals that remain'd in command there prevented the in- 

tire deſtruction of the O/trogoths. They however did 


not reap that benefit from thence which they might have 
done by reaſon of their diviſions. They had three 


Kings one after another in the ſpace of cighteen months, 

The two firſt were aſſaſſinated, but they adhered, and 

with good reafon, to the third. He was the famous yygius ig 
Totila, the only Succeſſor of Theoderic that reſembled chron. 
him in equity, moderation and prudence, in ſucceſs, 
courage, and ability in military affairs. He recovered Torila re- 
in a very ſhort time from the Romans a uu number fore: the af- 
of towns, and ſeveral provinces, galp' battles, and Con 
made himſelf maſter of Rome, which he deſerted after Iuiy. 

he had 7 it. It was at this juncture that Juſti- 

nian and Totila endeavoured each of them to draw 

over the French to his intereſt, or at leaſt to prevent 

them from joining his enemy. . 

It was upon this account that the Emperor, who al- Juſtinian . 
ways pretended a right to Provence, as having been — 2 
diſmembred from the empire by uſurpers, made a ceſs K 
fion of it in form to the Freuch Kings; agreed that France, 
theſe Princes ſhould preſide at Arles in the Circenſian pe. 
games, as the Emperors or the Governors of the pro- C. ;;. 
vince that repreſented them uſed to do; and that the 
money of the Kings of France coin'd in gold, and 
ſtamp'd with their image ſhould be current in all the 
empire: a privilege which had never till then been 
gy to any Prince, no, not even to the Kings of 
Perſia. 

Totila for his part, to engage the French to him, wi. c. zy. 
ſent to demand Theodebert's daughter in marriage: 

Bat the embaſladors, in opening their orders, gave 

their maſter the title of King of Tray. Upon which 

Theodebert made anſwer, that he did not acknowledge 

him for King of Italy, who could not keep Kome 

when he had taken it; 2 that as he deſign'd his 
2 


daughter 
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An. 543 daughter for nothing leſs than a King, he wou'd not 
c conſent to give her to him. The ors return · 
f ed with this rough anſwer, which ſo. ſenſibly nettled 
Totila, that he 1eiz'd upon Rome a ſecond time, re- 
— its breaches, the ſenate, renew 'd the 
s, and re-eftabliſh'd it in all the ſplendor that the 
miſery of its inhabitants ſo often beſieged, taken and 
pillaged, won'd allow of. Hs 
But this was not the main cauſe of Theodebert's 
refuſal, He intended, according to his former defi 
to make his advan of the troubles of the O/tro- 
goths, and to compals this reſolution, he took juſter 
meaſures than he had done in his firſt expedition into 


Italy. 

About an; He ſent an army thither under the command of ge- 
9 rut neral Bucelin, who, while the Oſtregoths and Romans 
I. 3c. 32. Were engaged ainſt each other, ſeiz'd ſom towns 
Procop, L 4. of Liguria, and ſeveral other places as fal as the 
Thataeherr, Ountry of Venice, which ſeparated the Roman territo- 
n in Ties on the ſea ſhore from refſe Verona, and the o- 
key. ther inland ions of the Gorhs. Torila, ſurpriz'd 
at theſe ſudden conqueſts, laid hold on this opportu- 
nity as a motive to perſuade the Emperor to a peace : 
A lune be- but not ſucceeding, he entred upon a treaty with the 
—_——_ French. It was agreed that each nation ſhould con- 
Sethe . tinue in poſſeſſion of what held on the other ſide 
$f te the Alps; that they ſhould no longer look u one 
* another as enemies; and that if 7oz:/a ſhou'd accom- 
pliſh his deſign qi driving the Romans out of Italy, he 
ſhoutd fur the French with what lay convenient 
for them, to eſtabliſh a ſincere and laſting peace be- 

tween them. 
This was the point which the French had always 
alm'd to bring the Goths to. One of the articles of 
eement was, that the French ſhou'd openly break 
with the Emperor, and beſides the ſuccours they ſent 
to the Oſtragoths in Italy ſhould make a great diverſi- 
| on by the Danube. The pretence of this rupture was 
cha xe Þ very ſpecious, and had made terrible work with the 
rpiare with Emperor, if Theodebert had been at leiſure to. execute 
the Emperer, it, Fuſtiaian, among the other titles expreſs'd in his 
edicts, has allo that of Francique, giving us thereby 
to underſtand, that he was the ſubduer and conque- 
ror of the French, as well as of the Vandals, and the 
ret from whom he ſurnam'd himſelf. Theo- 
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. Theodebert demanded ſatisfaction for this injury, and An. 547. 
nd 


undertook to oblige Jaſtinian to renounce this title by 
carrying the war as far as Thrace and Illyrinm. 


he was maſter of Bavaria, and one part of Pannonia, 
as he himſelf tells the Bmperor Faſtinian in a letter Apud An- 
to him, this deſign had nothing of chimera in it; dream. Pu- 


but to facilitate the execution of it, he endeav 

to provoke the reſentment of the Gepides and Lom- 
bards, who poſſeſs'd the lands of the empire on 
the other fide, by repreſenting to them that the Empe- 
ror conſtantly took the titles of Gep:dick and Lombar- 
dick with as much pride, vanity and falſnood, as he 
did that of Almanick and Fraucigue, and that the 
were as much concern'd in honour as he was to ſut- 
fer it no longer, 

Thus matters ſtood, when an unforeſeen accident 
took him off in the midſt of theſe great preparations, 
— wounded in hunting by a ſmall tree that a 

er 


broke to avoid the dart with which he was go- 
ing to pierce him. He dy'd au. 548. of this wound, 75, dear 


ſome ſay the ſame day, others of the illneſs it brought 3 


upon him. He was aged between forty five and fiſty, 
and had reigned fourtgen years. 

The French or Gat hiſtorians, and thoſe of the 
empire, as well eccleſiaſtical as prophane, agree in 
commending him. No body, ſays an Imperial hiſto- 
rian, was more brave in the greateſt dangers. None 
of the Princes, whom the Romans and Greeks called 
Barbarians, did ever ſupport the dignity of his crown 
and rank like him; always ſought to, and always 
fear'd by his neighbours, and eſpecially by the Empe- 
ror, whom he was upon the point of forcing to de- 
ſerve or loſe the title of Francique, which his flatterers 
had given him. Marius, Biſhop of Lauſanne, who lived 
ſoon after him, calls him the great King of the French. 
Equal to his grandfather, father, and uncles in valour, 


without that ſavageneſs of diſpoſition, which put them 


upon ſo many acts of cruelty. He was benevolent 
and humane to all the world, to ſuch a degree, that 
he wou'd out of his own pocket redeem the priſoners 
taken in war by his ſoldiers, and reſtore them their 
liberty. He gain'd the hearts of his ſubjects, and had 


a very feeling ſenſe of their miſeries. paſſion he 
had entertain 


d for his miſtreſs Deuteria, was a flight 
-W 9 of 


Greg. Tur 


Agath, I. , 


In c hron. 


I, 3. c. 34. 
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, of youth, which the regularity of the remain r 
2 of his lite made amends for. The Emperor 22 
an more than once complain'd of his unfaithfulneſs 
and diſregard of engagements. But that was a vice 
from which few warlike Princes are exempt, and ſe» 
veral have appear d leſs to blame, becauſe they cou'd 
Theodebalde better diſſemble it than he. He left no male iſſue at 
an of The. his death; but Theodebalde or Thibaut, whom he had 
uf, by Denteria, and with whom neither Childebert nor Clo+ | 
| is Auſtral. faire attempted to diſpute the kingdom of Auſtraſia. 
4 Clotilda's The death of Theudebert was foon after follow 
death, ed by that of the holy Queen 'C/oril4a, © She died 
Grey, Tur, Ut Tours, where the had lived for the moſt = near 
L 4c. 1. forty years. She was a Princeſs as remarkable for 
piety and zcal, as for her patience in thoſe ſevere N 
als by which heaven purified her virtue after the death 
| of Clovis, | 12 '1 N 2 
Procop. L 4. By the news of Theodebert's death the Emperor 
8. 24+ was not only delivered from the apprehenfions he was 
under from that Prince's great preparations for war, 
— — — _ he was — _— but 
| alſo 8 inging the young Kin uſtra· 
ſia over to his * of rec — - whe the Henk 
had taken in Italy. Upon thi age he ſome time 
after ſent Leoxutins the Senator into France, who 
cou'd obtain no other anſwer upon theſe two — 
but that they might have à conference with the . 
ror in relation to his pretenſions. And in conſe- 
ons of this, ſoon after Leontius's departure the 
ing made choſce of Leadard, a French Lord, with 
three other Perſons, and ſent them embaſſadors to 
Conſtantinople: where they ſo — the matter 
with the Emperor; that the French continued in poſſeſ: 
ſion of their lands in Italy. 4 | 
few But the peace between the Empire and the French 
175 4% was of no long continuance. For the Emperor hav 
8 ſent Narſes into Italy, this General gain'd two 
les over the Goths, in one of which Totila their 
King was killed; and Teias, who ſucceeded in his 
lace, in the other. Theſe two defeats ruined the af+ 
airs of the Goths, inſumuch that capitulated with 
Nuarſes far the liberty of a ſecure paſs out of Italy, by 
omiling not to bear arms for the future againſt the 


.mperor. There was but one Gorbick Captain, _ 


8 i 1 8 2 
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ed Irgulphns, who refuſing to ſubſcribe ſo diſhonou- An. 548. 
ben treaty invaded 22 from whence having in] ]]] ] 
fuſed new life into the reſt of his countrymen that in- | 
habited along the Po, he ſent embaſſadors into France io ag 
to demand ſuccour againſt the Romans. The King Aguth. I. 2. 
refuſed to comply with his requeſt, but Bucelin an 
Leutharis his two Miniſters told them privately at their 
departure, not to be N aſſuring them that 
notwithſtanding the King's word, they themſelves would 
quickly follow them at the head of ſuch an army as | 
Mould ſoon change the face of affairs in zaly. And A great ar- 
indeed Bxcelin and Lentharis did in a ſhort time after 2 of the 
paſs the Alps with an army of ſeventy five thouſand 2 2 
men, and being arrived at the Po, the Gotbs for the 
moſt part, notwithſtanding the oath they had taken to 
make no more war againſt the Emperor, came and 
joined them. 377 
The city of Parma received the Freuch, who de- 
feated thereabouts a conſiderable body of the Heruli, 
whoſe General named Fulcaris was killed in the fight. 
Bucelin advanced as far as the city of Rimini, near 
which Narſes himſelf killed nine hundred men in a 
rencounter. And this was the laſt action of any mo- 
ment in this campaign of the year $54 An. 554- 
The return of the ſpring was no ſooner come about, An. 555. 
but the French, who had winter'd in all that part of 
Italy which lies between the Alps and the Apennine 
mountain, and along the Po as far as to: its mouth, 
took the field, and advanced, ravaging as they went, 
as far as the ſtreight that ſeparates the continent of Italy 
from Sicily. Leutbaris with one part of the army rc- 
turn'd to the Po, to ſecure the prodigious quantity of 
booty he had taken, and to give the forces, that were 
ſdme time after to return and join Bucelin, time to 


Leutharis's march to the Po was nat attended with 
good ſucceſs: For he was attack'd by a flying ſqua- 

on of the Imperialits and loſt a great part of his 
booty, and moſt of the priſoners whom he was carry- 
Ing away in great number. 

e had hardly arrived at the quarters in which he 
had deſign'd to refreſh his army, when the ＋ they 
had endured, and the exceſſive heats which then hap- 
pen'd, produced a 3 almoſt deſtroyed them 

4 3 
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An. 355. 2 man, Leutharis himſelf was ſeized with it, and. 


The French In the mean time Narſes, who had ſuffer'd this tor- 
army 11 en- rent to ſpread as far as the extremities of Italy, with- 
45 Hel, out being able to put any ſtop to it, had got his army 
at ihe battle together again about Rome, and for ſome time inter- 
of Cain. cepted Bucelin's proviſions, who for that reaſon was 
Ax relolved to give him battle. The two armies approach'd 
Zed. each other, and 'encamped upon the edge of Caſlin, 
_ where they came to an ng ement, which was ſo fa- 
tal to the French, that of thirty thouſand ſtanch men, 
of whom his army was yet compoſed, there were but 
| five ſoldiers eſcaped; all the reſt being either killed or 
taken. Soon after, Hamming , another French Com- 
mander in the country of Venice, was alſo cut in pieces 
by Narſes. So many loſſes happening one after ano- 
ther entirely ruined the affairs of the Frexch on the 
other ſide the Alps, and obliged them, wholly to aban- 
don Italy, whither they did not return for a long 


time. 
The drath During theſe tranſactions a great change happen'd in 
the Ks France — the death of Theodebalde King of ofrafia 
Greg, Tur, Who, while his two Generals were carrying on the 
L 4+ 9, War abroad, — 77 under a palſy for à long time, 
of which he died in the ſeventh year of his reign, leav- 
ing no other heirs behind him but his two great uncles 
Clotaire and Childebers. 
At the time of Theobalde's death Childebert lay dan- 
gerouſly ill. Clotaire taking advantage of this 1 2 
nity, ſeized upon the whole ſucceſſion, and took ſuch ef- 
fectnal meaſures to ſecure it, that Childehert u on his re- 
covery durſt not venture to diſpute it with him. His 
reſentment did not hinder ' him from making a virtue 
of his neceſſity, by declaring an authentick ceſſion of 
all his right to the kingdom of Auſtraſia in favour of 
his brother, upon pretence of his having no children. 
But his behaviour to him afterwards, his endeavours 
to moleſt and diſturb him upon every occaſion, ſuffi- 
| 2 ſhew upon what principle he acted in this af- 
air, 
Cilotaire had always governed his little kingdom of 
Soiſſons with authority, and kept his ſubjects and chil- 
dren in perfect ſubmiſſion. He found by his own ex- 
perience that Princes don't always become more = 
3 ute 


* 5 
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lute or more happy by increaſing their power. The An. gc. 
Saxons, who after the reign of Theodoric were tributa- On: 155; 
ries to the French nation, ſhook off the yoak; and Greg. Tur. 
having engaged T%ringia in their revolt, rayaged one 2, 
part of Francia Germanica. Clotaire march'd againſt 
them in perſon, totally defeated them, and put all Ta- 
ringia to fire and word. An. 556. 
The Saxons in ſpite of their defeat revolted a ſecond 1 „, 
time the ſame year, and obliged this Prince to abate of the Saxons 
ſomev7hat of the hard conditions they had ſubmitted to Lace 
ſome months before. He was no ſooner returned, 
than they brought him the news of another revolt, u. ue 
which gave him much more trouble and concern than #ne of ks 
the two former, becauſe it was excited by one of his Crna 
_ © own children. | 
This Prince was called Cramne, a name which was 
never after given to any Prince of the Royal Family, 
* in abhorrence of the perfidiouſneſs of him who 
firſt had it, for which he was at that time compared, 
to Abſalom. His misbehaviour proceeded ſo far, that Greg, Tue, 
the King his father upon complaint made againſt him, I. 4 c. 9. 
recalled him from his government of Auvergne. KEE 
As he knew how much his uncle Ch:/debert was a,,\ 
myers 1 to Clotgire, he had recourſe to his protec- ad Loren. 
ow, which was promiſed him; but Childebert, before Marcel 
he declared himſelf openly, treated with the Saxon to 
ſuade them to a new revolt. Clotaire march'd a- 
gainſt the Saxons, and ſent two of his ſons, Charibere 
and Gontran, againſt Cramne, who preſently forced 
him to raiſe the blockade, which he had formed before 
Clermont in Auvergne, But he refuſed to Join battle, 
and ſpread abroad a report that Clotaire was killed in 
fighting againſt the Saxoxs ; and bending his courſe to 
urgundy, he took Chalons upon Saone. At the ſame ,.. 
time Childebert entred Champagne and ravaged it. ſuppores the 
Cramne went to meet him at Paris, where they en- Prince in his 
aged themſelves by an oath not to make peace with . 
2 otaire, Our hiſtorians are ſo little exact in this arti- Greg. Tur: 
cle, that they ſay nothing of the ſucceſs of the war | +: c. 17. 
againſt the Saxons, nor of what became of the army of 
Charibers and Gontran, nor of what happen'd in the 


558. We learn by the chronicle of Marius de Lau- iu. 


Or 
ſauné that in the year 556 the French loſt ſome of The- 2 
| odebert's | 


43 
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An. 558. odebert's conqueſts in Italy, by which we are withaut 
— doubt to underſtand We laces _— the Alps, 
1. 


The death of 
Childebert. 
M charati er . 
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which were retain'd after the defeat at Ca/ 

In the mean time Chilaebert died an. 558. in the 
forty ſeventh year of his reign. He was buried in the 
church of St. Vincent, which himſelf had built. This 
is now the monaitery of S. Germain des Prez. France 
is full of ſuch marks of his piety. Four councils 
held at Orleans, one at Arles and two at Paris in his 
reign, ſhew plainly how much he had at heart the bu- 
fineſs of religion, and well ordering the lives of his 
ſubje&s. In this 14 we have proofs of his valour, 
he was beloved by his ſubjects, and Paris was great! 
afflicted at his death. We can't much reproach him with 
cruelty, in relation to the ſharc he had in the death of 
the ſons of Clodomir, his nephews. Ambition put him 
upon a reſolution to commit this crime, but compaſſi- 
on wou'd not let him go thro? with it, and if Clotaire 
wou'd have hearkned to him, it had not been done. 

In fine, the war which he carried into the very 
midſt of Spain, the conqueſt of Bargundy, and the 
battle of Narbonne, which he gain'd againſt Amalaric, 
are illuſtrious proofs of the courage of this Prince, 
and add to the praiſe of his carneſt endeavours to pre- 
_y * kingdom in peace during the long period of 

is reign. | 

Clotaire by this death found himſelf ſole maſter of 
all the Freuch empire. 

At the ſame time ended the civil war, and Cramne 
having loſt his ſupport, was obliged to have recourſe 


to his father's mercy, who pardoned him. But his un- 


uiet ſpirit engaged him in ne intrigues, and gave his 
ather freſh provocation againſt him ; but when he was 
juſt upon the point of being ſeſzed, he eſcaped with 
his wife and daughters to the Earl of Bretagne named 
Conomor or Conobert. Clotaire purſued him thither 
attended with his ſon Chilperic, and gave him battle. 
Hiſtory ſays that the King at the beginning of the 
fight addreſſed himſelf to God, and cryed out aloud, 
Lord, be thou the judge of my canſe, and aſſiſt Da- 
vid againſt Abſalom. God heard him; the Breton: 
were defeated, and the Earl himſelf deſtroyed ; and 
Crampne being ſhut up in a country-cottage, which 
they fer on fire, was burnt with all his Y. The 
2 


_ CLOTAIRE, 


The King, after this fatal victory, returned into Am 55$. 
France, by Tours, where he made great preſents to the 


tomb of St. Martin, and the year following, juſt as 
he began to enjoy the tranquillity which he had ſettled 
thro” out his empire, he was taken ill of a fever, as 


he was hunting in the foreſt of Cuiſe. They carried ibid. c. at. 


him to Compiegne, which was then no more than a 


1 where he 2 in the fifty firſt year of About the 


is reign, a year and one 


y after the battle of Bre- Dr ge. 


* A little before he died, he utter'd theſe words, The d of 
which — 


had been much more proper for his meditation 
during his life, than to wait for the pronouncing of 
them at this terrible moment. Hou great, cried he 


. 


, muſt the power of this King of heaven be, 
who — whenever he pleaſes, the greateſt Kings 
= earth? At his return from the expedition into 
_ Bretagne, as he was performing his devotions in the 

church of St. Martin, he ſhew'd a very ſenſible con- 
trition for the ſins of his paſt life, and intreated that 
Saint to obtain mercy of God for him. - And indeed 
he had great need of it. For there never ſat upon the 
_ throne of France a more diſſolute Prince than himſelf, 


or one that was leſs aſhamed of his irregularities. He 7% Prince's 


was a publick adulterer, and had two or three wives 
at once, to whom he gave equally the title of Queen 
and Spouſe; he was crafty, cruel, and bloody, having 
ſcarce any good quality but that of valour, intrepidity, 
and a' talent for war, which was inherited in common 
by all the ſons of Clovis, He was buried at Sor/ſons in 
a church which he had n to build there in honour 
of S. Medard, He left four ſons, who were all that 
remained of a great number he had had by all his 
wives. Their names were Chilperic, Charibert, Con · 
Mg N, and Sigebert. 
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CHARIBERT,, King of Paris, GONTRAN, 

King of Burgundy, CniLeeric, King 
of Soiſſons, S1GeBeRT, King of Au- 
ſtraſia. 


by FTER the death of Clotaire the French mo- 
narchy was divided between his four ſons, as 
it had been formerly between the four ſons of 
. Clovis. The kingdom of Paris fell to Chariber?'s lot; 
that of Orleans to Gontran; Chilperic had that of 
Soifſons ; Sigebert, the youngeſt of the four, had the 
kingdom of Auſtraſia. : | 

four kingdoms had not now the fame limits 
as at firſt, the monarchy having been afterwards en- 
larg'd with the addition of the whole kingdom of 
Burgundy and Provence on this fide the Rhine, and of 
all Furixgia on the other fide, not to ſpeak of ſeveral 
people of Germany, who were tributaries to France in 
the laſt reigns. 

Gontran, together with the kingdom of Orleans, 
had that of Burgwndy; Orleans alſo ceas'd to be the 
capital city of his kingdom at that time, and Chalors 
won Saoxe became the royal city, This Prince was 
no more call'd King of Orleans, but King of Burgun- 
dy; and all his ſubje&s were comprehended under the 
name of Burgandians, by way of diſtinction from the 
reſt of the French. Some cantons alſo were diſmem- 
rod from the other kingdoms by conſent and compo- 

tion. 5 

If the two y , Chilperic and Sigebert, had been 
of the ſame diſpoſition with the two eldeſt, France 
had been quiet and happy under their government. 
Charibert, King of Paris, was a peaceable Prince, 
and without ambition, taken up in preſerving the re- 
eng tranquillity of his kingdom, without troubling 


k elf with the hts of enlarging it. He go- 

vern'd in this manner during his whole reign, which 

laſted near fix years at leaſt. He has had the misfor- 

tune to have his vices only publiſhed by our antient 

kiſtorian, and eſpecially his extreme incontinence, 12 
"> * 


' 


\ 
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which S. German, Biſhop of Paris, excommunicated An. 4622 
him, after a ſecond and third marriage contracted in . 
the life-time of his lawful wife: this is all we Fortunar. L 
ſhould have known of him, if another co 6. Car. 4- 
| Biſhop had not been concern'd for his part to inform 
us of his virtues. According to him he was a wile, 
moderate, and equitable Prince, a zealous obſerver of 
juſtice and the laws, with which he was perfectly ac- 
quainted ; liberal and courteous, and of an air and 
countenance that won the hearts of all that came near 
him, of a quick and 2 judgment, regarded þ 
his council as an oracle, and eſpecially diſtinguiſh 
by his wiſdom in the inſtructions he gave his embaſla- 
dors. He was a lover of learning, and underſtood 
and talk'd Latin as readily as his mother tongue. 

It was a much more extraordinary thing at that 
time to find a Prince of this character, than one fa- 
mous in the exploits of war. For military endow- 
ments met with much leſs oppoſition from the ſavage- 
neſs, which ſtill remain'd in ſome meaſure among the 
French, ' than all theſe civil and political virtues. 

The ſecond brother Gontran, King of Burgundy, 
who was more regular in his manners, was yet 
much inferior to him in his abilities and conduct in the 
art of government : but he lov'd * equally with 
him, and never made war, but when he was com- 
pelled to it either by the inſults of his neighbours, 
or the quarrels of his brethren, who often forc'd him 
into it againſt his will, which was always ready and 
diſpos'd to reconcile them both with himſelf and t 
each other. 

Sigebert and Chilperic on the contrary were of too 
martial a ſpirit to let their ſubjects be at reſt ; but 
.Chilperic, who was almoſt always the aggreſſor in the 
differences between theſe Princes, is the perſon we 
ought to look upon as the principal cauſe of all the 
misfortunes and civil wars with which Frauce was har- 
raſſed during their reigns. A woman whom he had raiſed 
to the throne, notwithſtanding the meanneſs of her birth, 
having got the command of his inclinations, already too 
reſtleſs, violent and ambitious in themſelves, put him 
upon all the extravagant enterpriſes and attempts ima- 

inable. This woman was Fredegonde, as famous in our Geſta Reg. 
Filtory as the moſt renowned of our Kings. She found Franc. c. 31. 

al 


v4 "The Hiſtory of Faves. 
An. 562. an in Brune hau, Queen of Anſtraſia, and 
wy wife of geber, as full of cunni 2 and 
ſome fly as full of wickednes & her ſelf, - Two 
Kings and ſeveral Princes of the royal family loſt their 
lives by their means, notwithſtanding which the tron- 
bles continued, becauſe theſe two ambitions Queens ſur- 
_ viv'd their husbands, This is in general what concerns 
the reigns of the four grandſons of Clovis the Great, 
and which I ſhall endeavour to diſentangle and extract 
' from the Chaos of our ancient hiſtories, which conti- 
nue to be upon all occaſions extreamly confus'd. 
The news of Clovis's death being carried to the 
other fide of the Rhine, the King of the Avares, who 
were a remnant of the Hunt, and had fix'd themſelves 
Greg. Tur. on the Banks of the Danube, thought this a favourable 
L 4- c. 25. conjuncture for him to pillage the lands of the French 
on the other fide the Rhine. This country lay in the 
divifion of Sigebert, King of Auſtraſia, who therefore 
advanc'd to meet the King of the Avares in Turingia, 
the people of which revolted and joyn'd them- 
ſelves to this new enemy of the Freuch nation. 
There they engaged: and Sigebert M — 
the firſt ranks with his battle-ax in his hand charge 
the enemy on all fides. The French, animated by 
this example, fell on with ſuch reſolution, that the 
enemy being routed and overthrown on all fides, 
loſt ground, and were driven upon the banks of the 
About ann. river Elbe, from whence they ſent to demand peace, 
563. which Sigebert granted them. 
Chilperic did not miſs the opportunity which this 
| 2 war attorded him to revenge himſelf on Si- 
epert. 
. The cauſe of his reſentment was this. Being v 
-+of ogy deſirous to have the kingdom of Paris for his, har 
nd be in his father's ſaccefſion, he had got himſelf pro- 
vic claim' d in this city, but Sigeber? with his two bro- 
thers had oblig'd him to quit his hold, to draw lots, 
and to content himſelf with the kingdom of Soiſſont, 
which fell to him. As ſoon therefore as he ſaw Si- 
£7 taken up on the other ſide the Rhine, he laid 
liege to Rheims, with ſome other towns in the neigh- 
bourhood, and waſted all Champagne. 
Sigebert, whom this news obliged to ſtrike up. a 
peace in all haſte with the King of the Avares, re- 


pair'd 
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repair'd to the Rhine. His jorkince Gear's his frontiers, An. 362. 


and he in his turn lay'd ſiege to Soſſons, where Chi 
peric had left his ſon Theodebert to command in his 8 


abſcence. The town was taken and Theodebert ſeiꝛ d and Jour ann. 
ſent priſoner to 2 a houſe of pleaſure belong- 564. 

ing to the King of Auſtraſia in Partois, Aſterwar 

Sigebert gave battle to Chilperic, defeated him and re- 

cover'd Rheims and all the other towns that had been 

taken from him. 

This war was of no long continuance. A. peace 0bigedby the 
was made by the mediation of the two other Kings, who 7 «ther 
threatned to declare themſelves = him that refus'd, 23 
Sgebert reſtor'd Soiſſous to Chilperic and releas'd his Greg. Tur. 
ſon Theodebert upon his promiſing never after to bear 1. 4. c. 23. 


arms againſt him. 
The peace being concluded, Sigebert thought of a 
marriage worthy himſelf notwit ing the bad ex- 


— 47 of his brothers before him, who in this affair 

had more regard to their inclination than to 
theit dignity and birth. Arhanagilde King of the /;/i- Sigebertmar- 
goths reign'd then in Spain. He had two _ the 7 72 
youngeſt of which nam'd Branehaut was one of the nagilde, who 
moſt beautiful and accompliſh'd Princeſſes in Europe. d in 

Sigebert ſent to demand her in marriage. She was — ts 
granted him, and receiv'd in France with all poſſible crm. 14. 
magnificence. But that which compleated the joy of Abezr ann. 
the French upon this occaſion was, that this Princeſs, who 465. 
had been an Arian, ſubmitted to be inſtructed at the in- 
ſtances of the King, and ſoon after embraced the ca- 
tholick religion. ' 

Chilperic touch'd with his brother's example, thought reg. Tur. 
alſo of ridding himſelf of his unworthy amours, and |. 4. c. 28. 
demanded of the King of Spain his eldeſt daughter Se f. 
call'd Galſwinde. He obtain'd her, but not without finde, bru- 
great difficulty, his debauches were n ſo publick nehaut's eid- 
that they had reach'd the ears even of foreigners. This 7 Mie. 
Princeſs follow'd the example of her ſiſter, in becom- 

a catholick and even a great faint. 

his marriage of Chilperic ſuppoſes the cuſtom of 
divorces, which was at that time but too common in 
Fraxce, eſpecially among the great ones ; he had already 
put away Audouere, who retir'd into a monaſtery in the 
—_ of Maine, and reſolved alſo to repudiate Fre- 


degonde that he 3 


; 1 
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An. 562. that Fredegonde did not leave the court: it was ſhe that 
[ound means to deſtroy Audovere, and alſo compaſy'd 
Frodagnod by = deſtruction of 1 who was one morning 
Chilperic, 4. found dead in her bed. The publick charg d her wit 
Erni Gal- this death, which they no longer doubted when they 
— ſaw Chilperic take her for his wife a ſecond time, and 
aan,  Feſtore her the title of Queen. 

The of Auſtraſia ſiſter of the deceas'd Queen 
ſent to demand ſatisfaction, for this murder, of the 
other French Kings, and ſtirr'd up Sigebert her husband 
to revenge it. Her complaints were found ſo juſt that 
they 3 in a league againſt Chilperic. But when 
they made themſelves maſters of the greateſt part 

Greg, Tur. of his kingdom, a peace was haſtily ſtruck up upon 
* c. a0. condition that 1 to appeaſe the Queen of Au- 
ftraſia, ſhou'd reſign her ſome towns which he had 

given to 5 (gan by way of appennage at her mar- 

riage. Theſe were ſome towns which he had receiv'd 

by. inheritance from Charibert King of Paris, who died 

- his capital a little before the arrival of Galſwinde in 

ance. f 

Soon after the peace was concluded, Sigebert was 
oblig d to maintain a new war againſt the King of the 

mid. c. 29. Avares, in which he did not meet with the ſame ſuc- 
— 2 alte as in -_ —— = b was 1 os m_ taken 
ner, oon releas a treaty; the conditions 
. od of which are not mention'd in hiſtory : But after that 
ſet t iber. time it does not appear that theſe two Princes had 
any quarrel againſt each other, 7 
hile the Avares kept the French in play on the 
other ſide the Rhine, another enemy which France had 
never yet ſeen upon its frontiers, attack'd the King of 
An. $68, Burgundy. This war was the firſt conſequence which 
& 2 the Freuch felt of the ſudden revolution in Italy, which 
5 ſome yeürs after oblig'd them to intereſt themſelves in 
the affairs on the other ſide the Alps, as they had done 
in the time of the Oſtragoths. 

Narſes having exterminated theſe Barbarians in Italy, 
and having driven out the French, govern'd it in peace 
till the death of the Em or Juſtinian in the year 566. 
ig in his ſucceſſor not the ſame regard for this 
. 


e commander, and the Empreſs Sophia treated him 
h indignity. It is pretended that being furiouſly in- 
cens d againſt her, by an outrageous letter ſhe wrote to 
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him, he reveng d himſelf of. her by bringing the Lom. An. 562. 
bards into Italy. This nation had formerly ſerved un- A 
der him with great advantage againſt the Oftrogoths, an 

were ſeated in Pannonia. Their King was call'd Al- 

—— a great ſoldier, whoſe firſt wife was Clodeſvinde 

* 3 | Nes Za, Fr _ 
Alboin e no e upon Narſes's propoſal; but e Lom- 
ſent — . —4 4 to invite the Saru. tO — 
aſſiſt him in his conqueſt; and ſoon after twenty thouſand erte f 
of them took the road for Italy and were follow'd. by laly. 
ſeveral others. Sigebert King of Auſtraſia, whoſe tri- 

butaries they were, made no oppoſition to their depar- 

ture, becauſe this detachment ſerved only to weaken 

the ſtrength of a nation, which he cou'd hardly pre- 

ſerve in their duty; and as the lands they abandon'd 

were good, he ſent a colony of the Szevs to inhabi 

them, who were another people of his dominion fitua- 

ted about the Danube. | 5 

be Lombards then ſet out from their own country 

av, 568, entred Italy, ſeiz'd upon Liguria; excepti 

ſome towns of that province upon the ſea-ſhore, — 
themſclves maſters of Milan, and laſtly in three ye 

and a half Ailoin conquer'd almoſt all Italy, which 

had no ſooner received theſe new maſters, but France 
was ſenſible of it. They ſent a detachment to ravage 
Savoy, i that Which is now called Dawphiny. The pa- A. 1 


trician Am haſted thither with an army of the King of — r 
Burgundy, to put a ſtop to theſe incurſions; but was 36. » 
defeated and killed in the fight. Mummol, the beſt ſol- 29 2 
dier at that time in France, was ſent to the frontier — fon 
with another army, where he came upon the Lombargs dwerers at 
by ſurprize, and ſo beſet them, that very few eſcaped; Vi, but are 
Bur this was not the laſt alarm that was given to Lad. 
theſe provinces adjoining to the 4/ps, A body of Sax Ibid. c. 27: 
ons, that had followed tne Lombardi, entred France by A — 
 Ambrax and Nice, and penctrated as far as Kiex, where — 
Mummol beut them a ſecond time. | : 
At that time Sigebert bethought of making good his 
pretenſions to the city of Arles, ſurprized nd, took it 
from the King of Bargardy. This prince ſent an army 
on that fide under the command of Patricias Celſus, 
Who took Avignon from the King of Auſtraſia, detcat- 


ed his army near Arles, and recovered this place. But 
the King of Burgundy following his peaceable incling- 4 
Vo. I. H tions; 


/ 
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An. $72: tions, contented himſelf with this advantage, and re- 
WYWV ſtored Avignon to his brother, and peace was concluds 

ed betwyeen them. 11 

 Chilperic however thought to make his own uſe of 

theſe diviſions between his two brothers, and being ſtirred 

up and excited by Fredegonde, he declared war againſt 

the King and —_— of Anſtraſia; for theſe two prin- 

ceſſes after the death of Queen Galſwingde were irrecon- 

cileable, and never ceaſed to infuſe their averfion into 

their husbands. Chilperic ſent his ſon Clovis at the 

head of an army into Tourain and Poitou. And it 

being very difficult for Sigebert to ſuccour theſe pro- 

vinces detached from the reſt of his kingdom, the young 

Prince took the two capital cities of Tours and Poic- 

tiers, and made himſelf maſter of almoſt the whole 


country. 

Chiberic who did not expect to ſee the peace ſo 
ſoon concluded between his two brothers, was greatly 
ſurprized, when he was informed that general Maummol, 
who had taken the command of the Auſtraſian tr 
with the King of Burgundy's conſent, was march'd in- 
to Tourain. This general retook Tours and afterwards 
Poitiers; and Clovis's army being disbanded, he had 

Ibid. c. 45- a great deal of ny to eſcape himſelf. The war 
An. 572. continued with various ſucceſs on both ſides, and Chil- 
2 was obliged to ſue for peace, which was granted 


| im. 
Pravemade I his peace laſted but one year, when Chilperic be- 
ond ſoon af- ſtirr'd himſelf in making private preparations for war, 
„ and in engaging the King of Burgundy in his Intereſts. 
An. 57. The treaty was no ſooner concluded between them, but 
; Chilperic ſuddenly entred Champagne, and put every 
thing to fire and ſword as far as Rheims, while his ſon 
Theodebert was preparing to do the ſame in Teuruin. 
Sigebert ſurprized, and extremely offended at this 
procedure, drew together his forces as expeditiouſly as 
poſſible, and ſent an army upon the Loire, under the 
command of two of his generals, Godegeſile and Gon- 
"tran Boſon. Theodebert went to meet him, but either 
thro' cowardiſe or treachery, molt of his troops deſert- 
ed during the march. However he. reſolved to give 
battle, notwithſtanding the — 2 of his forces, but 
Jbid. e. 51: he loſt the day and Was killed, and was found after 
the battle was over amidſt the bodies of ſeveral Lords 
that had perificd with him. This 


— ß ,,, , ,,,, 
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This loſs put Ch-lperic into a great conſternation, An 
but he was much Ti uneaſy when he received the 


urgundy had made peace 


news that the King of wit 
ake the field any 


Sigebert. Nor durſt he venture to 


o 
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more, ſo he retired with his Queen and children to 
Tournay. Sigebert, being maſter of the field, ſeized 
upon all the towns round Paris, 4 was received in 


this capital with great joy by that part of the inhabitants 
that belong'd to him; for after the death of Chariberr, 
each of them had his ſhare in this city, none of the 
three being willing to make an intire ceffion to the two 


The Queen of Auſtraſia came to meet the King 
her husband at Paris, and brought her three children 
with her, viz. the young Prince Childebert, aged 
re youre „ aud her daughters Ingunde and Clodyſ- 
Inde. 14 "#0 « , { q 

Every thing fell before Sigebert, he ſent a detachment 
of his army to inveſt Chiperic and Fredegonde in Tour- 
way, and advanced as far as /itri a borough lying be- 
tween Arras and Douay; and here moſt of the Lords of 


Ibid: & 54, 


the kingdom of Soiſſont came and acknowledged him 


for their King, and took an oath of allegiance to him. 
- Chilperic being ſhut up in Tournay, found himſc 
without remedy, when Fredegonde, who never boggle 


87 gebert be. 
ſieping Chil- 


ric in 


at any villany, thought that neceſſary, which alone Tournay is 
cou'd deliver her from this extremity, and ſent two #t'd by the 


reſolute deſperado's to Sigebert, who under pretence of 
propoſing an accommodation, ftabb'd him, and were 
themſelves deſtroyed, by this Prince's attendants. Thus 


intrigues of 
Fredegonde 


died Sigebert King ot Auſtraſia in the very height of 


his proſperity at the age of forty years, after a glorious 
reign of fourteen years, the moſt accompliſhed Prince 
of his time. 191 „ 

This accident changed the face of affairs in a mo- 
ment. The ſiege of Toxrnay was broke up. Frede- 


goude ſent immediately to Paris to acquaint thoſe of ie of Sige- 


An. 555. 


her faction of what had happen'd, with orders to ſeize bert is ſeized 


upon the Queen of Auſtraſia whatever it coſt them. 
She met with proper inſtruments for the buſineſs they 
were imployed in. Brune baut and her children were 
taken into cuſtody. This was Chilperic's ſhorteft way 
make himſelf maſter of the kingdom of Auſtraſia. 
Gondeband one of the 8 of the Auſtraſiau 

12 army, 


with her ſon 
Childebert. 
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A. 562. army, having overteact'd * „let the 
82 young Prince Chilarbert down in a fack thro” 4 wits 
222 do, and carried him ſafely to Metz, where he was 
lf by placed upon fis father's throne: © 
Auſtrahan Queen Hrame bau met with tore gentle uſage than 
neblem-n. the cou d expect; for Chilperic contented himſelf with 
Greg: Tur. Banifhing het ts Ronen, where he allowed her the city 
—4.— prifon, and her two daughters were ſent to 
nr 8 5 'F 
-- Hedifpatched immediately one of his generals named 
Roculent with a force to invade Towrarm ; and Tons 
finding itſelf unable to make any defence, open'd its 
ene KEE] | 
Merovee ſm Chilperic at the fare time ordet'd Merovde his 
ef Chilperic third fon to match with an army for Poitou. 
marries Ab he was greatly ſarpriz'd, when it was told him that 
ewt hisfather's this young Prince had quitted the army and repair'd to 
t., Rowen ; and that Pretextatns Biſhop , of that eity had 
married him after his arrival to Braut haut. 
This Princefs became a widow while ſhe was yet 
very young, and had loft nothing of thoſe charms 
which induced the late King to prefer her to her eldeſt 
ſiſter. Merovde had ſeen her in ptiſon at Paris, and 
was then enamour'd with her. She for her part did 


pl her affairs might have been of ſervice to her. From 
that time in all likelihood they were engaged, and the 
buflneſs was executed in the manner I have been retat- 


ing. ä 

Chilperic 57 eric forcſaw the conſequences of this mateh, 
ſerprizes them and knew what he was to _ from ſuch a diſpoſi- 
r Ron. tion as that of Branchant's. He ſet out directly, arri d 
at Ronen ſooner than was expected, and furpriz'd theſe 
two lovers, who had no other way to fave themſelves 
ttom the effects of his anger than by flying to the church 
- of St. Martin, which vgs built upon the walls of the 


The churches dedicated to this faint were an inviola- 
ble Aſylum in France. And therefore they refuſed to 
quit it, *till Chilperic had not only given his oath to 

o them no harm; but alſo to confirm the marriage, 
upon condition he ſhould find it to be a lawful one. 
Which he very readily aſſented to, becauſe he knew it 
Was againſt the canons, which prohibited a * 
5 on 


not ſeem inſenfible of his paſſion, who in the ill ſtate . - 


r AAS. ood. adit 41 
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from marrying his uncle's widow. After. this oath, An. 572. 
they came 2 of the church, and preſented themſelves L- . 
ore the King, who embraced them, and ſet them at 
table with him. But within a few days he command- 7 

ed the Prince to follow him to So:ſſoxs, who was fore d 
to obey. From that time he was watch'd very clofe, 
and the King had his eye in a manner always upon him. 
This incident alſo determined Chilperic to finiſh a ne- 
gotiation which he had prolongey to that time: it was 
a negotiation with the young King of Anftrafi concern- 
ing the liberty of his mother, whom he ſent back to 
him, as well to remove her out of Meravee's reach, as 
to prevent the intrigues, which he apprehended he had 
more reaſon to fear from her continuance jn his king- An. 576. 
dom, than from her reſiding in Auſtraſia. | 
_ Brunehant, at her arrival found a council of ſeveral Brunehaur 1. 
Lords eſtabliſh'd for the government of the (tate during pe ma ko 
her ſon's minority, and firmly reſolved to allow her 
no part *. government. She was fain to diſſem- She icexctud- 
ble her reſentment. But tho? ſhe cou'd not compaſs her #4 the gover- - 
ambition in this particular, ſhe had at leaſt credit enough oo 28 
to engage the council to ſecond her revenge and an- 
moſity againſt Fredegonde, by declaring war againſt 
Chilperic, who then began to doubt whether he had 
acted wiſely in letting her go. 

The forces in Champagne march'd directly to Soi. Wir between 


ſons with an intent to 2 Fredegonde there. This 3 


prize wou'd have made HBrunehaut amends for all her bert Kg of 

paſt misfortunes : But Fredegonde got timely notice of Auſtral. 

it, and march'd off with Prince Clovis in great diſpatch. 

Merovee thought proper to continue there, wiſhing no- 

| ning more than to be taken by the Az/tra/tan troops. 
hilperic immediately took the field, attack'd the Au- Greg. Tur. 

ſtraſiaus and overcame them, and victoriouſiy re- en- e 

tred his capital. There he ſet a guard upon Merovee, piaud wer 

and took away his arms, beiffg perſuaded that theſe new Mezovee. 

emotions were owing to no other cauſe than the in- 

trigues and correſpondence of this Prince with Brune- 

haut. He ſent his ſon Clovis into Toxrain, and gene- 

ral Didier into Limouſin, who ravaged all the country 


ſubject to the King of Auſtraſia in thoſe Quarters, 


a the mean time this young Prince had engaged the 


King of Burgundy his uncle in his intereſt ; and the pa- 
trician Marino, 2 commanded their army, com- 


H 3 ing 


An. 576. 
1 14k 


* 
HMeroveée is 
maſſacred. 


An. 577. 


rovee, whom he 
difinherited and impriſon'd him, ſhav'd him, and made 
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ing up with General Didier, there enſued a very bloc; 
dy battle, in which Chilperic's army was entirely de- 
feated. Five and twerity thouſand men among the 
conquered, and five thouſand of the. conquerors were 
killed upon the place. 1 
This loſs ſtirr d up Chilperic's fury againſt Prince Me- 

Arte reſponſible for all this bad ſucceſs, 


him take orders in ſpight of his diſinclination. After 


this he ſent him with a convoy to the Monaſtery of 


Anille, otherwiſe called S. Calars, in the country of 
Maine: but he made his eſcape by the way, reach'd 
Tours, and fled to the church of S. Martin, where 
Duke Gontran-Boſon had alſo taken ſanctuary to ſhun 
the wrath of Ch:lperic, who would have deſtroyed 
him upon ſuppoſition that he had killed his ſun Theo- 
debert at the battle which this Prince loſt in Tourain. 

Merovee ſome time afterwards left his afylam to go 
into the kingdom of Auſtraſia, and when he was arriv'd, 
gave notice of it to Brunehaut. This Princeſs allow- 
ed him to come privately to court, where he diſcout᷑ſ- 
ed with her and conjurcd her not to forſake him in 
his misfortuncs. She was very much inclined to do it 
her ſelf, but ſhe was not miſtreſs there; and the young 
King's council obliged Merovde to depart the kingdom 
immediately. 

This Prince not knowing where to ſecure himſelf, 
came to the parts about Tero4erne ; where being diſ- 
covered by Fredegonde's emiſſaries, he was inveſted in 
a houſe in the middle of the field. Chilperic came 
thither himſelf to fetch him: but upon his arrival, he 


found him dead with a ſword thru —_— his body ; 


and the common report was that he h 
by an aſſaſſin ſent by Fredegonde. 
Chilperic look'd upon it as the Death of an yg» 
not as that of a ſon. It very much farther'd Frede- 
gendes deſign, who had it in her view to place ſome 
of her children upon the throne of France, and for that 
purpoſe was under a neceſſity of extirpating all the off- 
ſpring of Chilperic by Queen Audovere. There was 
now none but Clovis lett, a Prince always tractable 
and ſubmiſſive to his father's orders, and whoſe rui 
conſequently ſhe muſt have time to bring about. 


becn killed 


þ 
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* the diſcovery of a conſpiracy againſt her and An. 577 
Chilperic and their children, ſhe laid hold of the op- 
portunity to fall upon this Prince, however innocent Clovis awe 
of the fact laid to his charge. 5 this he was ſeized cute 
and conveyed to the caſtle of Noi on the other fide %, by 
the Marne, where he was ſtab'd with a er. Sho Frodegonde's 
made the King believe he had killed himſelf, and that 
the, dagger was found lying by him. The death of this 
Prince did not n till about the. year 381 near three An, 581 
years after that of Merovce. I muſt now give ſome 
account of the other matters of importance, which 
paſſed in diverſe parts of France during theſe troubles 
of the Royal Family, which in this ſpace of time ſaw - 
five Princes periſh miſerably, either by the fury, or in 
puniſhment of the fury of Fredegonde: for three ſons 
whom ſhe had by Chilperic, the eldeſt of whom was 
not above thirteen or fourtcen years of age, were car- 
ried off by a contagious diſtemper a little before the 
death of Clovis. 
Varoc Count of Bretagne took the advantage of theſe 
conjunctures to ſhake off the yoak of — and tri- 
bute, which he owed to Chaper:ic. But Chilperic drew 
up his forces upon this frontier to reduce the Count to 
his duty. They ſuffer'd themſelves to be ſurprized by Greg. Tur. 
the Bretout; but notwithſtanding this advantage, Varoc * JC 16. 
made his ſubmiflion. However ſome time after he re- 
new'd his irruptions upon the territories of France. 
The French did the ſame upon his. And great exceſſes 
were committed on both ſides. We have no account 
in hiſtory of the time or manner in which theſe new 
differences were ended. | 
During this time ſeveral treaties were concluded be- 
tween the Kings of France: Gontran readily uniti 
himſelf with his nephew the young King of Auſtraſi 
to moderate the ambitious deſigns of Chiſperic; and 
. Chilperic endeavouting to engage the Auſtraſiaus in a - 
war againſt Contran. There happen'd a difference be- 4 new war 
tween the Kings of Bargandy and Auſtraſia upon ac- e 
count of Marſeille. This place had belong'd to Cha- xy. 
ribert King of Paris; and in the diviſion of the ſucceſſi- 
on, it fell to the late King Sigebert and the King of 
Bere who had each of them a moiety ot it; | 
theſe odd diviſions being at that time much in ule. "ff 


when 


The young Childebert in the beginning of his reign, 
4 
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An. 581. when he ſtood in perfect awe of Chilperic, durſt not. 
SY WV refuſe his uncle the King of Burgundy, that part of 
Marſeille which belong'd to him: but chinking bimſelt 
afterwards in a condition to fear nothing, he had a 

mind to recover the tranſaction he had made upon 

this article, and being ſure of ſuccours from C hilperic, 

he fitſt made ſome overtures to the Duke of 3 — Y 

for the recovery of this part of Marſeille out of his hands, 
and then proceeded to force, ſurpriz'd and took it. 
From that time theſe Ptinces had no regard for each 
other, but began to treat one another openly and in all 

reſpects as enemics. 

Cilperic, in vertue of his alliance with the King of 
Auſtraſia, ſent an army iuto Perigord upon the lands 
of Gontran, under the command of general Didier, 
who having defeated a body of troops that he met in 
his way, attack'd and took Veriguex and after that 
Aen. While Duke Berxfle with another army ſtop'd 
that of Burgundy upon the frontier of Tourain, with» 
out their offering to make any attempt. 

Tube affairs of the King of Burgundy were in a bad 
poſture, and if Childebert had acted with as much vi- 
our as Chilperic, Gontran had run the risk of loſing 
is kingdom. But ſome difference which aroſe be- 
tween the Auſtraſian Lords prevented his being over- 
born by his enemies; fo that a peace was at laſt con- 
{__ _ cluded with Chilperic, on condition of leaving him in 
oſſeſſion of the places he had taken: but the war 
Ihid. c. 22. Toon after broke out anew. For whether the King of 
Burgundy had met with ſome freſh reaſon for break - 
ing with Childebert, he ſurprized that part of Marſeille 
Which had been the cauſe of the firſt war, and reco- 

yered the poſſeſſion of it. 
- Chilperic, till in union with the King of Auſtra- 
Na, immediately invaded the Burgundian territories in 
ſcveral Places with his armies. And a bloody battle was 
fought near Melun, where ſeven thouſand men on both 
ſides were killed upon the ſpot,and neither of them wou'd 
acknowledge an conquered, or cou'd pretend 
a complete victory. The caſe was far other wiſe in 
another fight that” happened ſome days after, where 
Gontram in perſon attack d Chilperic's camp, and kil- 
15:4, e. 31. led all before him. This bad ſucceſs abated ſome+ 
| What of this Prince's haughtineſs. The King „ 


Greg. Tur. 
J. 6. c. 12. 


— 
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being always diſpoſed for they entred into 3 An, 584. 
N | —— the day, and a 8 concluded. 
| At laſt, aun. 584. a general peace was agreed upon n 
condition that Gontran ſhquld reſtore the King of Au- 
ftraſig that part of Marſeille, which had the 
cauſe of the quarrel, | 
Chilperic did not long ſurvive this peace; for he died . 
this ſame year in a very fatal manner. He was gone to nate da 
Chelles, a ſummer-houſe which he often reſorted to, Chilperic. 
One night, as he Teturn'd from hunting, and was get- 
ting off his horſe ſupporting himſelf with his hand up- 
on the ſhoulder of one of his courtiers, an aſſaſſin who 
had mix'd himſelf with the ray ng. ave him two 
blows with a dagger, of which he dy'd immediately, 
without any one's being able to ſtop the villain, who 
made his eſcape by the favour of the night. : 
The flight of the aſſaſſin is the reaſon we can make 
no 2 they were that put him _ this 
ricide. me charge it upon the Queen of Auſtra- 
ſia, becauſe ſhe look' 2 Chilperic as the author 
| of her ſiſter Calſiinde's death, and of that of the late | 
ö King Sigebert, her husband; others upon Fredegonde. Geſta Reg 
| An ancient author, but one who wrote long after that Francorum, 
time, imputes this crime to her without the leaſt heſita- . . 
| tion, and pretends that having given Chilperic room 
to ſuſpect her of a love intrigue with a Lord of the 
court named Landri, they reſolved together to get the 
ſtart of this Prince, whole reſentment they had all the 
reaſon in the world to be afraid of, Theſe two 
Princeſſes were of ſo blemiſh'd a reputation that we 
can eaſily believe all that is faid of them in this matter, 
But be that as it will, all the world agree that it 
was a judgment of God, whoſe patience this Prince 
had tired out by his irregularities and crimes. The Greg. Tur, 
Biſhop of Tours calls him expreſſly the Nero and the l. 6. c. 46. 
{lerod of his time. It was for his cruelty that he pre- of his Kings 
tends Chilperic reſembled theſe Princes, and eſpecially 
the ſecond by reaſon of the ſlaughter he made in his 
own family by deſtroying two of his own children: 
but this ſin was perhaps not ſo much owing to him, 
as to the aſcendant he had ſuifered Fredegonde to get 
over him. His proper and peculiar vices were an im- 
moderate ambition, which put all France in a com- 
buſtion, an unmerciful diſpoſition towards his people, 


whom 
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An. 384. 
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whom he loaded with taxes, and exhauſted, an ex- 
treme incontinence, no degree of piety, unleſs it was 
when his fear of provoking St. Martin againſt him 
carried him to ſuperſtitious lengths, His greateſt plea- 
ſure was to banter and revile the Biſhops, and to in- 
1 againſt the extravagancy of their power; vain 
and preſumptuous to exceſs; he had the modeſty to 
call himſelf the wiſeſt Prince of his time. He took 
upon him to judge in matters of religion, and even 
in the Arian diſpute. He contrived an edict, by which 
he ordered that for the future, they ſnould never make 
uſe of the word Trinity of perſons in ſpeaking of God, 
becauſe the word perſons, which is us'd in ſpeak- 
ing of men, was unworthy of God; and this edi 
had been publiſhed, if the Biſhop of Toxrs, and Salvius 
Biſhop of Albi, had not remonſtrated ſtrongly againſt 
it. He valued himſelf much upon his wit and polite- 
neſs. He compoſed two or three volumes, where 
among Other _ were ſome very bad verſes, as the 
fame Biſhop of Toxrs aſſures us, and which muſt in- 
deed be very bad, if they were worſe than thoſe that 
were much eſteemed at that time, as Fortunatus's and 


ſome others. He added four letters to the Gauliſb 


Fortunmt. l. 
9. carm. 
. . 3. 


alphabet, and ordered all his provinces to inſert them 
in the books, by which they taught their children to 
read. This order was in all likelihood never ex- 
ecuted. ä 

This is the deſcription the Biſhop of Tours has left 
us of Chilperic. The cncomiums which the Biſhop of 
Poictiers has given us of him in ſome poems addreſs'd 
to this Prince, are ſo looſe and general, that the idea 


the poct gives us of him is not ſufticient to deſtroy 


that of the hiſtorian. He was no ſooner dead than the 


whole court departed from Chelles, and the corps of 


this unfortunate Prince continucd there forſaken, with- 
out any one's thinking ſo much as to bury it; Malul- 
fas, Biſhop of Sexl:s, was the only perſon that per- 
form'd this laſt office by him, and convey'd| it by water 
to Paris, where he was interred in the ſuburbicary 
church of St. Vincent, now St. Germans les prez. 

If Chilperic's death was Fredegonde's crime, ſhe 
muſt have judged it abſolutely neceſſary for her own 
ſecurity upon account of the ſtate to which this death 
reduced her. She was abhorred by his ſubjects — 

er 
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her cruelties, avarice, and violent oy wer, de- An. 584. 
teſted by the King and Queen of Auſtraſia, who CYWW 
look'd upon her, the one as the murtherer of his fa- 
ther, the other as the murtherer of her husband and ; 
ſiſter, hatcd or at leaſt feared by the King of Burgun- 
dy, who in the aſſaſſination of two Kings, his bro- 
thers, had ſeen the ſacred character of Royalty vio- 
lated, which at all times was held in ſuch great ve- 
neration by the French: far from being ſecure of the predegonde's 
ow will of the great ones, who had always ſery'd prplexity off 
her more out of fear, than affection, having no other _ 
refuge or ſupport for her tottering fortune and eondi- Lond. 
tion than a ſon of four months old. Such was Fre- 
degonde's ſituation after the death of Chilperrc. , 
The part ſhe took was to deliver herſelf up into greg. Tur. 
the hands of the King of Burgundy, whoſe goodneſs l. 7. c. $ 
ſhe well knew. She never made more ute of her 
wit and addreſs than upon this occaſion; and ſhe 
knew ſo well how to work upon the mind of this 
Prince by her tears, and the compaſſion ſhe inſpired 
into him for her ſon, that he took them both into his 
Protection, in ſpight of all the efforts of the King of Au- 
ſtraſia to render her odious to him, and to obtain ju- 
ſtice of the crimes ſhe had been guilty of. Nor was 
this all: for Goxntran ſoon after made all the towns mid. c. 7: 
belonging to Chilperic's domain to take an oath of 9 
allegiance in her name, and the name of the young 
Prince; nay, and his generals ſeiz'd ſome places in 
the King of Auſtraſia's poſſeſſion, to which he had 
retenſions. 
T heſe hoſtilities kindled a war between this Prince 
aud the King of Bargundy; but it did not laſt long, 
there being an end put to it by a very ſingular event, 
which re-united the two Kings when they leaſt ex- 
pected it. This event ſuppoſes another, which for 
ſome time kept all France in ſuſpence, and which I am 
going to relate. 

The rigour of Chilperic's government, the little 
conſtancy of that of Gontren, and the minority of the 
King of Auſtraſia had rais'd a deſign in the heads of 
ſeveral Lords of the three kingdoms to ſet them- 
ſelves up another maſter, whom they might rather go- 
vern themſelves, than be governed by him; and by 
their intrigues a new King appeared all of a ſudden 
in France. He 


* 


* 
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He was nam'd Condebaud, and call'd himſelf ſon - 


| of the late King Clotaire I. The matter was not al- 


together without foundation. After many attempts to 
get himſelf acknow in the life-time of Clotaire, 
aud after ſeyera} hazards he retir d into [zaly to Narſes 
who ſent him to Conſtautinople, where he made him- 
ſelf to be reſpected by the Emperor. It was upon 
him then that the conſpirators caſt their eyes, and 
ſome alſo of the young King of Auſtraſia's miniſters 
wee in the plot. He parted from Conſtantinople with 
a conſiderable ſum of money, and arriy'd at Marſeille, 
where he immediately experienced the treachery of 
Duke Baſen, who himſelf had been at Conſtauti- 
nople to fetch him, and who, as ſoon as he lan 
took from him all his treaſure. After ſuch a piece o 
treachery, when he knew not what way to take, hap- 
the death of Chilperic, and afterwards the war 
ween the Kings of Auſtraſia and Burgundy, which 


brought hum upon the ſtage again: For the partiſans 


1 firms a 
great party. 
An. 534. 

Greg, Tur. 
1. 7. Co 10. 


Ibid, c. 28. 
An. 187. 
cap. 32. 


Which he had in the Auſtraſian Council, having in- 
formed the young King that Gondebaud had ſeveral 
cotreſpondents in the kingdoms of Gontran and Frede- 
gonde, he reſolved to give him ſome troops. 

Upon this he is ſent for to Auvergne, and placed 
at the head of an army which Mxmmol one of the 
conſpirators commanded under him. He entred Li- 
mouſin, and cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed King at 
Brive-la-Gaillarde. He ſeized ſeveral towns the 
late King Chilperic's dominion, and put himſelf in 
poſſeſſion of Angouleme, Perigueux, Cahors, Bour- 
deaux, Toulouſe, and ſeveral — declared openly 
for him. He had the aſſurance to ſend embaſſadors to 
the King of Burgundy, with propoſals for an accom- 
modation, and to require him at leaſt to reſign up all 
the towns that had belonged to the kingdom of Ch:/- 
peric. But Gontran having notice of it, ſurpriſed them 
at a time when they had no certain conſecrated canes 
in their hands, which were at that time an inviolable 
paſs, | 
He put them to the rack, and by force of torture 
drew from them, firſt, that the occaſion of Duke Bo- 
ſon's.voyage to Conſtantinople, was to treat with Con- 
debaud; that the Dukes Didier and Mummo and ſome 
others were in the conſpiracy; and in @ word, — 
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Gordtbarid not thought 10 ſeize oh the kingdom An. y. 
of the late King Chilperis, but: ſo held. a c 2 
dence with feveral. Huſraſiam Lords, Who wiſhed to | 
have him for. their King. ir Zend ad t 
This laſt article of the depoſition was the moſt im- 
portant of them all, and the King of Bangandy did | 
not fail to make his advantage of it. He wrote td his 
nephew. the young King of Auſtrahia, conjuring him 
to come to him without delay, for that he had ſome- 
ching of the .lafi. importance to communicate to him; 
that he ſhou'd have no regard to the differences be- 
tween them, but truſt to his word, and he ſnhould have 
all the reaſon in the world to be fatisfy'd; with him. 
The King of Auſtraſia —— goodneſs and 
integrity of his uncle, made no diftculty to go. Gon- 
tran laid before him all that he had heard; and made 
him take it from the mouth of the priſbners themſetves. 
And then taking him aſide, he repreſented to him how 
much it was his intereſt to continue always at unity 
with him, mentioned all thoſe of his council whom 
he ought to ſuſpect ; and 0 . put him in mind 
that in aſſiſting Gondeband, he gave encouragement to 
ſuch as were traitors to his kingdom, and wou'd fet 
up this knight-errant in his room. 
Childebert was in his fifteenth year, and already ca- 
pable of — what was traly his intereſt, be- 1 
ing a Prince eat diſcernment and fagacity. He | [ 
received Gontran s advice with a becoming gratitude, [ 
and a reconciliation was concluded between the two _ _ =_ 
Kings in the preſence of all the Bargandias court. | 
| This union between Gontran and Childebert very 
much diſconcerted Gondebaud's affairs. The Auſtraſian f 
troops, that had been you him, deſerted him for the = 
- moſt part. Upon this he repaired to Comminges, with Greg. Tur. 
à reſolution to defend himſelf there to the laſt extremi- !;,7.< 3+ 1 


und,. ng 
defended himſelf with great — and held out a . | 
1 


Thus 


4 Ly 
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. 585. Thus ended the unfortunate Govdeband, after he had 


An. 887 
AN King for two or three yeats, and peac 
Hes n Sable in Frante. But Gontran aid two 
| — but à little before which greatly mortified Frede- 
, = , and it is likely he did ſo out of pure complai- 
Knee oth Sr 
gave a council compo 
cipal Lords of the kingdom to govern jointly with 
| during the minority of her fon. In the ſecond 
place, he ob R 
gain too much credit in this capital of the French em- 
Tx She retired to Vaudreuil a royal palace four 
eagues from Roan, very much exaſperated that one 
part of the authority, which ſhe pretended to have en- 
tire in the government of the (tates of her ſon, was 
—_— ſed the Queen of Auſtrafis had put this 
uppo t this 
\ n into the head of the — of Bur 1 and 
reſolved to be revenged of her for it. Her revenge 
commonly aim'd at the death of her enemies, upon 
which ſhe was ſeldom long in deliberating. So ſhe en- 
gaged one of her domeſticks to charge himſelf with 
the death of the Queen of Auſtraſia: but the conſpi- 
racy was diſcovered. 150 
8 Two foreign wars ſucceeded the civil. The one 
'Goneran Againſt Leuvigilde King of the Gorhs in Spain, and the 
nd Leuvi- other againſt the Lombards in Italy. The occaſion of 
gilde, Ks the firſt was as follows. E 
1274. Inonde daughter of Brune haut, and ſiſter of the Ki 
ä of — ad married Hermenigilde fon of Leuvi- 
gilde King of the Gotbi, and had not only withſtood 
the good and bad treatment of Queen Goſwinde, who 
had done all that lay in her power to make her an A- 
rian, but had alſo brought over her husband to the 
Catholick Religion. his converſion produced 
ſome ſtrange conſequences: For upon this occaſion 
Hermenigilde revolted from his father ; but this crime 
he expiated by the martyrdom he fuffer'd, chooſing ra- 
ther to dye by the hand of an executioner than to re- 
nounce his religion. 
He had been ſupported in his revolt by Juſtinian's 
troops, who {till poſſeſs'd ſome places in Spain. Ana- 
mirc King of the Suevi in Galicia had alſo taken him 
— under his protection, and had endeayour'd to engage 
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the Kings of Burgund) and Auftrafia to declate for An. 535. 


him: But Leuvigilde had ſecured Chilperic in his 
intereſts, which prevented the two Kings from mak- 
ing war upon him, but Chilperic's death temoved this 
opitacle.. | -- * 1 * Fry 
Their reconciliation together, which I have ſpoken 
of before, and the authority of Brune haut, who had 
made her ſelf miſtreſs of the affairs in Auſtraſia, by pro- 
curing the council, which govern'd during Ch:ldebert's 
minority, to be m_ t them in a condition to 
revenge the death obs enigilde, and the ill treat- 
ment ſhewn to Ingon : . 


i 
- P . 
I 1 I 


- 


. Gontran ſent ſo,fiumerous an army into the territo- Greg. Tur, 


ries of the Viſigothi, that he hoped to have taken Lan- 
guedoc from them in this firſt campaign; But theſe 
troops were ſo ill diſciplin'd, and ſo little under com- 
mand; and the Gozhs on the other hand had ſo well forti- 
fied their beſt towns, that the French, having committed 
great waſte equally in the countries of their friends and 


enemies, were obliged to return to France for want of 


ſubſiſtence. They were charged on all ſides upon their 
retreat, and loſt above five thouſand men. In a ſhort 
time after Recarede, ſon of Leuvigilde, entred the 
French territories with an army, ravaged all the coun» 
” about Toulauſe, went as far as the Rhone, beſieged 
gerne, a very ſtrong caſtle upon this river, in the ſame 
place, where, as ſome believe, Beaucaire now ſtands, 
and took it by ſtorm. 3-29 
The French had no better ſucceſs by ſea than by 
land: for a fleet, which they had ſent to Hain, being 
ſurpriz'd by that of Leuvigilde, almoſt all the veſſels 
were taken, and thoſe who eſcaped were put to the 
edge of the ſword: Recarede, after this expedition, 
retired to Niſines, and from thence return'd to Spain, 
where in a ſhort time he aſcended the throne by the 
death of his father Leuvigilde, who dy'd this ſame year. 
' KRecarede, being now Kin , renew'd his ſuit to the 
French for peace, notwithſtanding the advantages of 
the lall campaign. He had in the following years al- 
moſt continually embaſſadors at France, either at the 
court of Burgundy or Auſtraſia, and the war went 
Nowly on during the campaign of the year 586. | 
The following year was ſomething more lively. 
General Didier, who commanded the King of Bur- 


aw. * 6 I 4 gundy's 


oy if © 


An. Bs. 


An. 586. 
An. 587. 
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N. guns xrmy;' defeated the :Gorhs at Carcaſſomue, but 
A SST em. 780 
N Te Fineb took Carcaſſorne; but afterwards, ſuB 
themdelves-to be furprized, were beaten miſera- 
An. 589. bly by the Goths. Five thouſand men of the French 
army dy'd upom the fpot, and three thoufand were 
taken priſoners. Nerarede, who was juſt become a 
catholick, with the 7. un part of his nation, obliged 
the King of Bargandy, by this victory, to accept tho 
peace he offered him, and to reſtore Carcaſſomt. 
While the- King of Bargundy was taken up with 
the war againſt the V iſigoths in | ame the King of 
—_ was no lefs with that he had undertaken in 
Beſides the firſt irruptions the Lombards had made 
in France in the life-time of their, King Alboin, they 
had made another after his death, which ſacceeded no 
The French better. The French, as well thoſe of Auſtraſia as 
war in lu of Burgundy, came about with them in their turn. 
2 4 . The expedition of the Auſtraſiaus had a ſucceſsful be- 
ginning, but a bad concluſion. They took Trent, and 
other places, but, ſuffering themſelves to be ſur+ 
' priz'd, they were beaten, and loſt their conqueſts. 
Frede. chr. The Burgundians cane off with better fucceſs ; for 
er having taken ofte and Suſe, the Lombardi demanded 
peace, which they agreed to, but without reſtoring 
theſe two places. e net en 4 
This peace lafted till the Emperot Manritixs had 
taken a reſolution to 'reconquer 1raly from the Lom- 
| bards, as Juſtinian had done from the Oftrogoths. 
Marritins, for the execution of his defign, had re- 
courſe to the French, and engaged the An/trafians with 
a large ſum of money to attack the Lombardi. The 
young King Childebert put himſelf at the head of his 
army, and paſs'd the Alps. "The Lombards thought 
to lay the ſtorm, and ſent to him to demand peace, 
made all poſſible ſubmiſſions, and added thereto ſo much 
— and preſents, that the young Prince ſuffered 
himdelf to be gain'd ; and after be had juſt ſhewn him- 
felf in Iaaly, repaſs'd the mountains, having made the 
Lombards pay much dearer tor the er than he ſold 
his ſuccours for to the Emperor. Some time after 
the Emperor came to a truce with 4tharis, King of 
_ the Lombard. 
1 2 What 


/ 
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hat reaſon ſoever the Emperor had to be diſſatis- An, 588. 
. the euch upon this occaſion, he ſollicited LN 
* anew to enter into a leagne with him, and as The Emyeter 
ſoon as the truce was expir'd, he obtain'd of Childebert, gue with 
that a rous army ſhould paſs from France into 1b. French 
| Healy. It was compoled partly of French and partly of Pan. 

Almans ſubjects of this Prince: but this expodition alſo ibid. c. 28, 
prov'd abortive by the jealouſies of the reſpeQive generals 25. 
and nations againſt each other, But as the French 
were able to carry the balance, the Lombarde, and 
the Emperar were not diſcouraged, but negotiated con- 
tinually at the court of Frexce ; the Lombards to ob- 
tain peace of Cbildabert, and the Emperor to maintain 
the league he had made with him, * 
Cy)bildabert ſeems in all this affair to have made The- 

odebert*s conduct towards Juſtinian and the Oftrogaths 
his model; that is to ſay, without troubling himſelf 
about the 2 he ſo often made with either 
„he obſery'd and broke the treaties as the preſent 
intereſt determined him. He made peace with the Paulus Lon- 
Lombardi, and ſoon after ſent a freſh army into Jzaly, 8% . 34 
But here he ſuffered for his infidelity ; for this army mw 
was defeated by Antharis with ſo great a ſlaughter, 
that, according to our hiſtorian, it was one of the Greg, Tur! 
bloodieſt battles the nation ever loſt. It happened in |. 9- e 23. 
the year #3, the third year of the reign of Childebert. An. 588. 
his defeat of the French ſerved only to animate 
them the more againſt the Lowhards. But it required 
ſome time for them to recover ſuch a loſs, which is 
the reaſon they did not re-enter Italy the following An. 589. 
Year. But ax. 590. Childebert ſent a numerous ar- Paulus Lon- 
my thither, one part of which, under the command of __ ” 
Duke Codiy, penetrated into Trentain, and took, pil- An. 599. 
laged and levelled ſome towns there. The other 
part ravaged the country about Milan. 
 Autharis in the mean time not daring to appear in 
the field, ſhut himſelf up in Pavia, and diſperſed his 
troops in the principal towns of his kingdom. His 
affairs were in a very bad ſituation, and himfelf in 
danger of being overthrown, if a miſunderſtanding - 
had not riſen between the French and Imperiali}ts. 
and if the exceſſive heats and the dyſentery had not - 
taken his part againſt his enemies. 
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This obliged the French generals to withdraw their 
troops into the kingdom, leaving garriſons in ſome of - 


the towns, which they thought proper to keep, and 
making a truce for — with Autharis, who had 
recourſe to the King of Burgundy, and conjured him 
to obtain a peace for him of the King of Auſtraſia, 
upon whoſe mind he knew he had a great influence. 

ring theſe tranſactions Autharis dy d, but the negoti- 
ation continued nevertheleſs with Agilulphus, Autbaris's 
ſucceſſor, who at laſt obtain'd , by making him- 
ſelf —— fr France, and ſubmitting to the payment 


uſand ſols a” Or a year. Bavaria, which 
by Autbaris's inſtigation had revolted from France, re- 


turn'd to its duty; and whether Garibalde, Duke of 
Bavaria, and father-in-law of Axztharis was dead, or 


had been —_ to abandon his ſtates, Childebert cre- 


ated another Duke called Taſſillon. 

Fredegonde laid hold of the opportunity of theſe 
two wars of Languedoc and Italy, which kept Gon- 
tran and Childebert employ'd, to deſtroy a great num- 
ber of her enemies, aid in particular Pretextatus, Bi- 
ſhop of Roan, who, after the death of Chilperic, had 
return'd from his baniſhment in ſpight of her, and 
been reſettled in his ſee by. Gontran. The found means 
to have him ſtabb'd one Sunday in the choir Tf his 
church in ſervice time. She an attempt alſo to 
kill the King of Auſtraſia and Queen Branehaxt, but 


- cou'd not bring her deſign to bear. Some other con- 


ſpiracies were diſcovered and ſuppreſs'd, both in the 


kingdoms of 2233 and Auſtraſia. 


The death of 
King Gon- 


An. 593. 


aroc, Count of Br:tanny took occaſion alſo by theſe 
wars to revolt from France, and Fredegonde was in 
the plot with him to deſtroy Duke Beppolen, general 
of the forces which Gontran had ſent againft him, and 
ſhe compaſſed the affair at the expence of one part of the 
French army, which was A and cut in pieces. 
This was the laſt war that happened in the time of 
the King of Burgundy. France had peace both at 
home and abroad for near four years, at the end of 
which this Prince dy'd on March 28, an. Yz. aged 
above ſixty years, He had declar'd the King of 
1 ſucceſſor to the greateſt part of his u. 

m. 


He 


* 
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miſchief from time to time in. ſome provinces of 


France, which he ſharply reſented, becauſe he loy 


his ſubjects as he was beloved by them. 75 
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le was a good and peaceable Prince, of a tender An. 30g. 
couſcience, liberal to the poor and the church, of an 
auſtere life, and a true chtiſtian. Gregory of Toars at- 
tributes ſome miracles to him alſo in his life-time; and 
the church numbers him among the Saints. But as 
for other matters, he had only a moderate ſhare of the 
kingly ſpirit and authority, ill ſerved by thoſe he 
placed at the head of his armies, whoſe licentiouſneſs, 
which he was not able to curb, cauſed a great deal of 


4 
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HE King of Auſtraſia having for a long time An. 599. 


| been 0 by his uncle Contran to ſucceed 
him, took poſſeſſion of his kingdom without 


any oppoſition. It ſeems alſo, that the young King 
Clotaire II. was without any difficulty recogniz'd by 
the ſubjects of the late King Chilperic his father; and 
that oo itſelf, which had been put under the domi- 
nion of one of the ſons of Chilperic, ſubmitted, as all 
the reſt did, to their lawful malter. 


But notwithitanding this diviſion was amicably made, Ge Reg; . 


the good underſtanding between the two kingdoms, Francorumt ! 


or rather the diſſimulation between the perſons that © 36. 


govern'd them, did not laſt long. The mutual hatred 
of the Queens Fredegonde and Brunehaut being no 
longer under the curb and reſtraint of the late King of 
Burgundy's authority broke out immediately, 

The eaſt appearance of juſtice, or intereſt of ſtate 
join'd to the maſſacre of Sigebert the late King of Au- 


ſtraſia, and to the conſpiracies contrived by Fredegonde 


again the life of Childebert himſelf, and againit that 


the Queen his mother, was ſufficient to authorize 


a rupture. And as Princes never want a pretence, 
when they have a mind to make war upon their neigh- 
4 | 12 bours, 
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bonrs, it was for Childehert to find one fot this 
— ary compole _— — ſame year therefore a 
— — Auftr afian 


Soiſſous — 
troops ences jen hang there Fe me, who ; 

at - 
Da ene wi pe and having taken a 
review of them near Brenze , put herſelf at the head 
of them withthe young King, who was not then above 


nine or ten years of age. 
En ſome from the Anſtraſeans, ſhe 
march'd and at of day ſtorm'd and forced 
eir camp. 
predeg. in A thouſand men on one ſide and the other were 
= 1p — Ag killed upon the place, but the greateſt loſs fell upon 
L — _ * hs Au 7. — and Burgundians. This battle was 
—_ at Troucy, a borough ſituate upon the little river 
. 2 of Delete. Such a defeat, join'd with the two diverſions 
the Kate . Fredegonde had made, obliged Childebert to let her 
alone. and give her time to make her ſon's government 
firm and ſecure to him. 
An. 594: _ continued her correſpondence with Varoe Count 
of Britauny, who was always ready to break with the 
French, He entred Childebert's territories, where a 
bloody battle was fought between the Bretons and the 
French, and much blood ſpilt on both ſides, 

The ſecond diverſion was made by the Varnes on 
Proc. l. 4. the other extremity of Childebert's kingdom. Theſe 
Goth. -. 20, Yarns were a people that inhabited on the other fide 
| of the Rhine at the mouth of an arm of this river. 
An. 59s: which loſes itſelf in the ſands of Holland. Childebers 

ſent an army againſt them, which not only ſubdued 

them, but exterminated them in ſuch ſort, that from 

that time we meet with their name no more in our 
An 596. hiſtorians. But Childebert did not long ſurvive this 
The death victory, dying the following year, in the twenty ſixth 
2471 year of his age and the twenty firſt of his reign. He 

Rs of AS was a Prince that promiſed much. He left two ſons 

one named Theodebert about ten or eleven years of 
e, who was crown'd King of Auſtraſia the ſecond of 
name. The youngeſt called Thierry had for his 
fare the kingdom of wrgundy, and fix'd the capital 
of his kingdom at Orleans: again. 


The 
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The ſhip of the two Princes, and the regen- An. 596. 
ey of their kingdoms was committed to their grand- .. 


ee 
| 4, ar e Hyagrius, biſhop utum egent of 
Mayor of the palace, — to the young King of Bur- — 
gundy. Thus the whole French ire was at that - 
time governed by two women, but ſuch as equalled 
hey Kings in ability and courage. 
 Fredegonde did not fail to make uſe of this conjune · | 
ture; for as ſoon as ſhe heard of the death of Chilge»: Paul. Diac. 
bert, ſhe drew together her forces, and march'd with + c 11. 
her ſon Clotarre to take poſſeſſion of Paris, and ſeve- 
ral other towns upon the banks of the Sine. Bru- 
ne haut for her part ſent an army to. relieve them, which 
was totally ronted by that of Fredegonde, at a place 
called Latofao, which is at preſent not known. But 
at length Fredegonde died hen ſhe was at the height 7h death «f 
of her proſperity : the moſt ambitious, revengeful and 2 
cruel Princeſs of her ſex, and worthy the hatred of all 65 
mankind : but the beſt qualified to gain the favour, | 
eſteem and reſpe& of thoſe whoſe countenance and 
ſupport ſhe ſtood in need of. She reigned thirty years 
in the name of her husband and ſon, after ſhe had de- 
ſtroyed one King, two Queens, two ſons of a King, 
and an infinite number of ns of conſideration, who 
deaths ſhe thought nec for aggrandizing or ſecuꝛ · 
herſelf, - Two battles gained in perſon, her ſon 
rais'd to the throne and eſtabliſh'd in it, together with 
her great and ſpeedy conqueſts, had almoſt effaced the 
remembrance of her crimes, and prevented any other 
thoughts but thoſe of her glory, worthy at the ſame time 
/ of the curſe and admiration of poſterity. She was 
| 1 at S. Vincent near King Chilperic her huſ- 
The news of her death was very agreeable to Braxe- 
Baut, and gave her of leiſure and tranquillity 
for the liſhment of her authority. Her firſt care 
was to put an end to all the wars and remove all pre- 
tences of renewing them. . 
The nation of the Averes hearing of the death of 
Childebert, had made incurfions into Francia Germa- 
nica. Brunehaut made up the matter with them, and 
for a ſum of money they departed. She confirmed 


the peage made ſome years before with Agilniphns King, 
3 | 8 
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Au. 396. of the Lombardi, who in this interval had embtaced 


- the catholick religion. She engaged S. Gregory the 
who was then Pope, to take upon him the me- 


56 = l g a 
* 4 between her ſon Thierry King of Burgundy 


and the Emperor, upon ' accourit of ſome difterences' 
Fredeg. in. which might produce a war: but notwithſtanding her 
lication and ability, ſhe was not able to maintain 


chan. c. 19. 


the tranquillity ſhe had procured in the kingdom of Ax-: 
ſtraſia, for 


above two or three years. The uneafineſs 
of the great men, many of whom were impatient of ſee- 


ing themſelves governed by a woman, who ruled them 


wirh great ſeverity, proceeded even to the lengths of a 
revolt. They made themſelves maſters of the perſon, 


| and afterwards of the mind of the young King Theo- 
r debert. They perſuaded him to conſent to the baniſn- 
Natre 11 


ons Theok- ment of his mother, who fearing ſomething worſe 


might follow, was obliged to make her eſt rivates 


| Cape 
of deln ly to the King of Burgundy.' King Thierry her ſon 


and Terry yeccived her there in a manner proper to comfort her 
_ on under her affliction; in the mean time the war broke 


out again with more fury than ever between the French 
Pringeg221st polo bs - i boo} 5 | 


Ibid. c. 20. Theodebert and Thierry had a mind to recover the 
_ re — — from — the — — 

ge Reg. his victory, a runolaut engaged Recare 7 

Francor. © the Goths in Spain to ſend —— bs 


1 


* FRY: Clotaire wit — concern went to meet them as 
. 0 0 


Vir gd far as the kingdom of Burgundy, and engaged them at 
thnarii Senombis upon the little river ot Ouaine.' The battle 
p. Cre. was fought near the village of Dormille. It was very 
Le not. bloody'on both ſides, but the two Kings got the vic- 
Gal, tory ; Chtaire, being intirely defeated, with much diffi- 
culty got to Melun, from: whence he fled to Arelaune 
_ the forcſt of Bretonne near the mouth of the 

eme. n. D 10279 
The two Kings purſuing their victories, retook moſt 
of the towns fituate upon this river. Chartres alſo 
was taken and pillaged. At length the King of Soiſß⸗ 
ſows was forced to ſue for pzace , which he ob- 
A diſadver- tain'd upon very hard conditions, viz. that he ſhou'd 
eli. Veld up to the King of 1 all the towns he 
" poſſeſſed between the Seine, the Loire, the Ocean and 
the frontiers of Brit 


part of the country — the Viſe, mics 


; and to the King of Auſtraſia 


Cor. IL Thxop. II. Taiz, 119 


„ fea. Thus ended in France the ſixth century, and the An. 600. 
hundred and fourteenth year after the eſtabliſument f... 
the French monarchy in Galt. 

Theſe victories encouraged the two young Princes, 
who left Clotarre in tranquillity after they put it 
out of his power to hurt them, to think of — 
the bounds of the French Empire after the example of 
their anceſtors. | 

The Gaſcons who yet inhabited on the other ſide the 
Pyrenees, made irruptions from time to time on this 
ſide into the territories of France. The two Kings An. 602. 
went to puniſh them, defeated and made them tributa- 
ries, and ſet over them a Duke named Gemralrs. - - 

If there had always remain'd a good underſtanding 
between theſe two Princes, they had been formidable” 
to their neighbours: but the ambition of Brunchaut, Brunchaur's 
her deſire to revenge the affront ſhe had received in be- . 
ing driven from the kingdom of Auſtraſia, her eager- 
neſs for the whole authority in that of Burgundy, and 
another paſſion yet, more unworthy of her, raiſed a 
diviſion between her two grandſons ; which in a ſhort 
time drew dowa a total ruin upon all this branch of 
the royal family. 
 Bertoalde — of the palace in Burgundy, wou'd 
not ſuffer her to take as much authority upon her as 
ſhe pleaſed in the government. Upon this ſhe found Þi%27- 
means to diſpoſſeſs him, and place another Lord in his \ 
room named Protade, with whom ſhe was in love. 

She always hindred the young King of Burgundy from 
marrying, leſt a Queen ſhou'd get too much the aſcen- 

, dant over him, and be able to withdraw him from the 
dependance in which ſhe kept him, T'o carry on this 
delign ſhe was obliged to ſupport him in the debauches 
he had plunged himſelf into, by furniſhing him with 
proper objects to — his paſlion, in ſuch ſort that 
this Prince at the age of eighteen had alrcady three baſe 
ſons ; but ſhe did not ſet the two Kings together by the 
ears till ſome time after, upon the occaſion I am going 
to mention. 

Clotaire King of Soiſſons having recovered his firſt 
fright, bethought himſelf of reconquering a part of his 
— which he had loſt by a forc'd treaty of peace, 
and entred the country between the Seine and the Loirę 
with an army, when he was leaſt expe&t:d. He tod New dul 

I 4 4 {me 9A be 
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ſome and Duke Landri, who commanded his 


2 * to Orleans, ' 11:48 
King of Bar came to its relief, at whoſe: 
dach Lauri rais'd the ſiege, and withdrew to Etampet 
where he join'd the, other forces. Thierry followed 
him thither attended with:Berroalde, who nutwithitand- 
ing his diſgrace ſtill commanded the army. The two 
armies came in ſight of each other on Chriſtmas day.' 
There was but a little river, and a lane between them, 
which Bertoalde paſſed with the van - guard, Upon 
this he was immediately charged by Landri, but ſu- 
ſtain'd the ſhock a long time to give the reſt of the 
ce to paſs, and drafy up in Battalia. : 
ving given this mark of his fidelity to his King, 
whom he had been indeed ill uſed, and being una» 
ble to perſuade himſelf to ſurvive the affront ing 
the dignity of Mayor of the palace taken from him, 
and _ to his enemy, he threw himſelf into the 
hotte . —— fray, _ — . _ The vic · 
tory, which he n by ſuſtaining ſo courageouſly 
the firſt effort of al dle enemy's army, was gain'd by 
the Bargunaians, who overbore Duke Landri with their 
number. The King of Bargundy without delay took 
the road for Paris, and was received there with ſub-+ 
miſſion by the inhabitants, who by means of the civil 


wert had from time to time changed their maſters. 


| While the King of Burgundy was attacking Duke 
Laudri at Etampes, Theodebert King of Auſtraſia ad- 
vanced alſo with an army againſt Clotaire, who was 


' at the head of another | y at Compiegne, They were 
* 


An, 6er. 


juſt upon the point of giving battle, hen the news of 
— eng 1 This new . 

1. appearance gave n Aa- 

. jeatouly; who began tofear him. Inſtead thers- 

re of ing the army of the enemy already dif- 


| Tues, he kned to the propoſals which Clotarre 


him, and made peace with him.. And in like 
manner an accommodation was ſome time after ſtruck 
up with the King of Burgundy. 


| Protade kept poſſeſſion of the dignity of Mayor of 


the Burgundian palace, no _ white he acted 
in concert with Brunchant to bring the two brothers 
to a rupture. They ſpared no artifice nor calumny, 
and brought the matter about ſo. as to ** 

ug 


- 


| CLor, II, Tazop, H. tat 


King that Theodehert was not his brother, but a ſuppo- An. 

ſititious ſon impoſed upon the late King Eden, S 
7. hierry readily believed this groſs impoſture, Which 

authoriz'd him to dethrone his LOR and take poſs - 

ſeſſion of his kingdom. Therefore he declared war 

ainſt Theodebert, at a time when this Prince was | 

en up with puniſhing the revolt of a part of the Sax Paul Diac. 


92 
1 


ont, who refuſed to ſubmit till moſt of them were “ . 3132 


killed and deſtroyed. I 
War being declared the Kings took the field, but 
the event proved contrary to Brune hauts expectation, 
Moſt of the Burgundian Lords that went to this war, 
did it againſt their inclinations. And when they were 
all met together with their arms in their hands, they 
diſcloſed their * and declared aloud in the army, 
that it was ſtrange the reſtleſs diſpoſition of Protade 
Mayor of the palace, and the ambition of a woman 
ſhou'd raiſe theſe diſturbances in the royal family ; and that 
before they gut each other's throats in this manner, it was 
or them to ſee if no way, cou'd be found 
out to accommodate the buſineſs. They ſent to the 
King to lay before him the unhappy | conſequences of 
this diviſion, and at the ſame time a troop of ſoldiers 
inveſted the tent of Protade, where he for his part was 
playing at cheſs with the King's chief phyſician. They Ad aabulam. 
rced the tent, and tore this miſerable man in pieces, Cum Archi- 
who injoyed the honour, to which he had waded thro ***: 
ſo much wickedneſs, but a few months. | | 
Thierry ſaw 7 .— by this execution, that he was 
not very ſecure himſelf, and therefore conſented to a 
negotiation. The danger he was in greatly facilitated An. 60g, 
the accommodation, and the two armies return'd home 
without fighting. | 3 
— = perſuaded 74 3 
Aa an Who er 
in fpi ht of Braune haut to demand Ermanberge dangh- | 
ter o Viteric King of Spain in RE: which he 
did and obtain'd her. But when the Princeſs was ar- 
rived in France, Brunebaut ſeconded by Thendelane 
the King's fiſter, ſet him ſo much againſt her, that he 
put off the marriage for a whole year. At the end An. 607. 
of the year he ſent her back to Spain; and which is 
yet more baſe, did not reſtore her portion. 


This 


* 
— 
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An. Sy. This conduct had like to have ruined the King of 
LAS Burgundy; for the King of Spain being provoked at 
Fredeg. iv ſuch an affront, made a league with Claire King of 
Auron: & 3% So;fſons, with Theodebert King of Anſtrafia, and Agi- 
8 lulphas King of the Lombard; to attack the King of 
| Bargundy. The armies of theſe three Princes began 
their march : but this terrible ſtorm, which ſhou'd have 
ſwallowed up the King of Burgundy, diſperſed with- 
out doing any miſchief, either thro” Brunehaut's dex- 
terity, or by ſome other incident not mention'd in hiſ- 
tory, and the King of Spain was not revenged. But 
God himſelf ſoon after took vengeance of all this 
wretched branch of the royal family, by whom am- 
— 1 and injuſtice, were ſo publickly au- 
ed. 2 12 
This fatal defolation began by a new diviſion which 
aroſe between the two brothers, Theodebert King of 
Auſtraſia and Thierry King of Burgundy. In the: year 
An. 610, 610. Theodebert entred Alſatia with an army, 8 
tending that it was unjuſtly diſmembred from the king- 
dom of Auſtraſia, and added to that of Burgundy by 
the late King. Upon this the King of Bargandy im- 
mediately took the field to defend this, and ſome other 
countries to which alſo Theodebors wou'd have made 
onasin vita good his pretenſions. Both of them endeavpur'd to 
Scan. perſuade Clotaire King of Soiſſons to be his ſecond, but 
thought proper to remain neuter. | 417 
But notwithſtanding the animoſity of the two Ki 
they came to a treaty, and choſe the town of Seiz 
upon the Khine for the place of the interview. But 
eodebert, contrary to the iſe he had made his 
z brother, beſet him there, arid obliged him to agree to 
An. G11. his own terms, The King of Burgundy took no no- 
tice of the injury for the ſpace of two years. But he 
negotiated privatcly with Clotaire, and promiſed if he 
wou'd 83 continue in a neutrality, not to make 
e with Theodebert without obliging him to reitore 
the duchy of Dentelenus, between the Oiſe and the 
Seine to the kingdom of Soiſſont. Upon this condi» 
tion Clataire gave him his word to remain neuter. 
Ari, 612, In the month of May 612. Thierry entred the ter- 
Fredeg, in titories of Auſtraſia, and advanced as far as Towl. In 
chron. c-38- the country adjoining, where Theodebert came ta en- 


gage him, was fought a bloody battle, in which the 
5! | | Auſtrq 


Cror. H. Tarop. II. Tarr, 123 | 
Anſtrafians were defeated with a very great ſlaughter ;. An. 612. 
and Theodebert being obliged to fly, tepaired to Mer. 
his capital, and from thence to Cologye, where he ſoon 
raiſed a new army of his ſubjects on the other ſide the 
Rhine, repaſſed this river, and came to meet the King 
of Burgundy as far as Tolbiac. This Prince ac | 
the battle, and gain'd the victory once more, and hav- 
ing detach'd Berrhaire his chamberlain after Theodebert, 
this general overtook, ſeized, and brought him to Co- 

ve, which Thierry had made himſelf maſter UF. 
ere this Prince order'd all the marks of the royal 1 
dignity to be taken from his brother, and nis cruelty pro- 1 
ceeded to ſuch a length that he maſſacred the youngPrince 
Merovee, who was taken with the King his father. 
Brune haut alſo, to ſatiate her revenge for the affront 
Theodebert had offer d her in procuring her to be dri- | 
ven out of the kingdom of Auſtraſia, him ſhaved, N 
and ſoon after order d him to be run thro* with a dag- bini. 
ger. By this death the kingdom of Auſtraſia was uni- Tye death , 
ted to that of Burgundy in the perſon of Thierry, _- Theodebert” 
Ihe great power to which he ſaw himſelf raiſed, Kin of 
made him forget his promiſe to feinſtate Clotaire in 
the poſſeſſion of the country between the Seine and 
the Oiſe. But this Prince without waiting for his con- 
ſent, took poſſeſſion of it after the battle of Tolbiac. 
Thierry ſent embaſſadors to him to require him to. Li 
withdraw his forces, and upon his refuſal to declare 
war againſt him. Clotaire kept his hold, reſolvi 
any thing rather than to renounce a right ſo well ac- - 
quired as that was. . 
Tue ſpring was no ſooner come than Thierry toole : 
the field, with a deſign to invade the kingdom of Sojf- An. 613. 
ſont e but in paſſing thro' Metz, he was ſeiz'd with a. The death of 
d of which he died in a ſhort time, in the twenty Thierry, 
ſixth year of his age, and the ſeventeenth of his reign ; E27 | 
a reign as fatal to France as that of his brother. By 
the death of the King of Burgundy Clotaire, upon the 
point of being rnined, ſawy himſelf delivered from 
ger by the retreat ot an army which came to charge 


dan a 
him: but he did not fall to make his advantage of ſo 
favourable a juncture. 


The hatred which the Auſtraſian Lords had conceiv- Fredeg, in 
ed againſt Brune haut, made ſeveral of them declare 2 f . 


for Clataire, and he gained a large party alſo in _ & 
h Suna. 


1 n 
" 
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"of the four fons Thierry had left hier,” 
0 King C/ot © 
halons upon Marne 


4 


mount Jara. Childebert one of Thierry's four 
eſc alſo, without being ever ſeen aſterwards. 
The@hgee others were taken and carried to Clotaire, 
who flew the eldeſt and one of the others named Cor- 
bas, The fourth, who was called Merovee, moved 
F F he had formerly ſtood 
ther to : $0 he ſpared him, and this young rince 
lived a long time in the condition of a private man. 
Brunebaut As for Branchant, after had made for her 
227 in ſeveral places, ſhe was found in the town of Orbe 
Clotaire Il. between the lake of Geneva and mount Jura, and car+ 
„tried to Clotaire at a place then called Nionava upon 
; the Novigenne a ſmall river that runs into the Sanne. 
There ſhe was preſented to this Prince the ſon of 
Fredagonde, heir to his mother's mind, and by. conſe+ 
quence the moſt exaſperated enemy Brunchaws cou'd 
have upon earth. She had been guilty of a ſufficient 
number of crimes to deſerve to be facrificed to the 
hatred of the publick. But ſome were imputed to her 
which ſhe never committed, to prevent the — 

her under the moſt cruel puniſhments, with which 
Ni infamous was reſolved to put an end to her life. Clotaire hav- 
1 ing reproached her among other things with the death 
of ten Kings, including in the number not only ſuch 
as had born the ſceptre, but alſo the ſons of Kings, to 
whom this title was ſometimes given, delivered her to 
| the executioners, who for three days — tortured 
Appendixad her with all ſorts of puniſhments. which they 
1 ſet her upon a camel and made her walk thro' all the 
| camp, where the ſoldiers inſulted her with a thouſand 
_— and affronts. At length they tyed her by the 
hair, by one foot and an arm to the tail of a wild horſe, 
who dragging her all round the camp, tore her in 

picces, and put an end to her infamy and her puni 
wi ment. Her body was thrown into the fire by the 
ts people,; and burnt to aſhes. Thus periſhed the mi- 
b lerable Braune baut, who in ſome reſpects was a very 
88 | . great 


i 2h? 


gre Queen, und in many others an extreme, bad wo- An, 613. 


man. II ELIT TS ALLE I5  Thas Nn x8 
It was about the end * that the family 
and branch of Sigeber the firlt King of A and 
grandſon of G/opy was thus exterminated. by this 
means Clozaire II. got poſſeſſion of all the French empire, 

in the thirtjeth year of his reign reckoning from the 8 

of Chilperic, and in the thirtieth or t ſirit of his 

age: For he was not above four sold at the 

. Clataire II. was the third univerſal monarch of the Clotaire II. 
French empire after the eſtabliſhment of the monarchy , Phang. 
in Gaul, and the ſecond of this name who had the 

good fortune to be ſo; who by a deſtiny attending up- 

on his name, having had Sorſons the leaſt conſiderable 

of the French kingdoms for his ſhate, united all the 


Others to it, as his grandfather Clotaire I. had done be- 
fore him. 


He made it his whole buſineſs to endeavour the re- 
eſtabliſhment of order and in his vaſt Em- | 
pire, which he ſucceſsfully effected. The puniſhment Fredeg- in 
of Aletbæus the patrician, Duke of Tranjurane Bur- n 
gundy, whom he beheaded for a conſpiracy againſt 
fm. was almoſt the only inſtance of ſeverity dur- 
ing the firſt years of his monarchy, which he com- 

ied with on purpoſe to keep the Grandees in their 


P 

_ | 
firmly reſolv'd to keep peace with his neigh- Fredeg in. 

bours, he conſented that Adaloalde King of the Lombards u c. 45. 

ſhou'd redeem by a moderate ſum once paid the tribute 

of twelve thouſand ſols d' Or, which that nation had paid 

France from the time of Gontran for the purchaſe of a An. 677. 


Clutaire continuing always in the ſame diſpoſition to 
maintain peace throughout the Empire of France, had 
a mind to diſcharge himſelf of the government of a _ | 
conſiderable part of his ſtates, v2. of the kingdom of bid. c. 47. ' 
Auſtraſia and all his poſſeſſions in Germany, which he An. 622. 
ve his eldeft ſon with the title of King. This is the 
ſt example we have in France of a communication 
of this auguſt title. 
This Prince was named Dagobert, a mere youth, He mate: bi 
ſon of the firſt of Clotarre's wiyes. He gave 2 = Au- 
him two perſons of great wiſdom and piety for his fra. 
x mini- 


* The  Hiftory ' of Banc. 
An. 625. miniſters, Arwoldus-Biſhop of Mort; 


of the palace. F _— 
. due of Quoen Sichilde then 


reigning 8. 
Ibid. c. 54. 


his long renquttiy of Clotairt's government was 

a little ue by the revolt of he Gaſcons and 

An. 626. Saxons. The firſt were eaſily ſuppreſſed, but he was | 
forced to make war u — the Saxons. 

The revolr Their Duke Be gaged ſcyeral barbarous na- 

oe Saxons. tions in his intereſt , 2. __ Clotaire word that he 

wou'd no longer pay 1 gobert dre his arm 
"—_ march'd firſt, Ling his father's 

val to join him. The Sex D ke Sack d him, and 
the French were hard beſet, obert had his helmet 
cleft with a cutlaſh, and was — gy the camp. 

Armigerame He diſpatch'd his Eſquire to Clotaire to haſten his 
march; but at the ſame time to let him know that he 
had done bis duty in the fight, he ſent him the pieces 
of his helmet and the hair which he had loſt by the 
blow of the cutlaſh, 

Clotaire decamped the ſame night he received this 
news, and march 2 with all ex — to ＋ Dago- 
bert, and found the two armies n the river 
Veſer. He paſſed the river with M. — pi ſight of 
the enemy, and having diſcovered the e of the 

The defeat of Saxons, he rode up to him, charged, defeated, and 
abe Saxons. Killed him, and having beheaded him, ſtuck his head 
upon the point of a lance. His forces animated by 
the example of his bravery, fell furiouſly upon the 

Saxons, and cut them in pieces. 
An. 626. This was the Jaſt exploit of this Prince who died 
Bf, i, Tome months after in the forty fifth year of his life and 
Aue. reign. His valour, of which this laſt action is a great 
proof, and the reſolution with which he ſuſtain'd the 
attacks of the Kings of Bargundy and Auſtraſia, who 
were much ſuperior to him in force, was ſo much the 
— to —— as he knew how to moderate it 

for the repoſe and quiet of his ſubjects. His cruel 

to Branchaut and het family is the only blot in this 
Prince's life, which yet he effaced by the lenity of his 
government, by a ſingular piety, by his charity to the 
poor, by his liberality to the church, by the particular 
veneration he had for the ſervants of God, and by his 
conſtant perſeverance in goodneſs and virtue during the 


n 
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DAC OB EBERT. 
thirteen or fourteen years that he reigned 
France: Queen Fredegonde his mother having taken 
eure to commit him to the government and direction 
of good tutors. It was he, who in a numerous aſſem- 
bly of Biſhops and Lords had the laws of the Aleman- 
ui put in writing, and digeſted into a code. To con- 
clude, in ſome ancient monuments he is ſometimes 
calted Clotaire the Great, and ſometimes — e the 


Debonnaire. There are two things laid to his charge : 
Firſt that he was too fond of game, and * 4 

he was too complaiſant to the Ladies, and too ſuſcep- 
tible of the impreſſions that were by their means made 
upon him. He was buried in the church of S. Vincent 
now 8. Germain des Prez, by his father Chilperic 

his mother Fredegonde, whom he had the happineſs and 
the glory not to be like. 


DAGOBERT. 


| arty upon the news of the King his father's An. 628. 
eath, ſo order'd matters by his friends in Neu- 
ſtria and Burgundy, and by means of a nu- 


ever by the advice of the moſt moderate of his 
council, he left him a conſiderable part of Aquitaine predeg. in 
or the country on the other fide the Loire, that is to chron. cags 
ſay, Thoulouſe, Agenois, Quercy, Xaintonge, Perigord, SS 
that which we now call Gaſcogue, all the towns of the 
Pyrenees, and all this frontier of Sp us far as the 
ancient Gaſcogne, which was on the other fide. This 
young Prince, after the example of the ancient Kings 
of the Viſigoths, made Thoulonſe the capital of his go- 
vernment, which he — three years aſter by Ad- 
duing the Gaſcons, who ſnook off the yoke of 


France. * 


Dagobert, who was now in peaceable poſſeſſion of pagoberr 
his great kingdom, made a — the principal #725 late 
Provinces of it, and diſtributed juſtice with ſo much * 

Aide that they were 
=. 


integrity, uprightneſs, and cv 


* 


* 
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— 628, every. where full of his praiſes, and openly declared he 


was the greateſt that ever governed Francs. 
Ibid. c. 27. He came i it yn enn 
3 4 

a ſummer · houſe in the parts, he there divorced 
Gomazrude whom he had married at Clichi ſome years 
before, He did this by the advice of his council, be- 
cauſe ſhe was barren, and at the ſame time took to wife 

one of her maids of honour, called Nantile. 
Wh irregala From this divorce, which was contrary to the laws 
, of the church, tho' it was thought beneficial to the 
te, he ſoon paſſed to debauchery : and this was one 
gonſequence af the retirement of Arnoldus the holy 
Biſhop of Metz, who obtajn'd his permiſſion to quit 
the miniſtry and withdraw himſelf to ſolitude and re- 
Ibid. c. 60. ceſs. Immediately he fell in love with a young Au- 
ſtraſian named Ranetrude, and had by her a ſon cal- 


| 
= 
2 
1 


- Sigebert. And his er- continually increaſ- 
ed upon him aſterwards, he ſurpaſſed the tewdeſt 


of his anceſtors. He had at the ſame time three wives, 
who all bore the name of Queen, and miitreſſes eve- 
ry where without number. And to ſatisfy their in- 
iable demands, he was forced to lay heavy taxes up- 
on his people, by which he attracted the hatred of his 

ſubjects, who adored him before. X 
An. 630. In the mean time his brother Caribert King of 1 
Caribert's ain died, and his death was within a few I- 
lowed by that of Chilperic his only. ſon. 1 wv 
took po of his kingdom and of Gaſtomia Ultra- 
montana conquer'd by Caribert, by which means the 
whole French monarchy was a fourth time reunited 

« under the dominion of one ſingle King. 4 
The neighbourhood of fo puiſfant a Prince as Dago- 
bert cauſed a revolution in Spain, or at leaſt contri- 
buted very much to it. Suintila King of the Viſigot h. 
reigned there in glory. He had ſubdued the Gaſcons. 
entirely expelled the Greeks, who had maintain'd 
themſelves *till that time in ſome places there Ke 
Mariana I 5. help of ſome aſſiſtance from Africa. A Gorhick Lord 
& 4 named Siſenamde revolted from him, that 
this Prince had violated the laws of the nation, phy af- 
ſociating his ſon as yet an infant without having firſt 
demanded the conſent of the Lords and Biſhops. He 
levied troops, and engaged Dagobert to ſupport 1 

3 7 


£ of * . - - . 
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This Prince ſent an army into. Spain, which marched An. 630. 
as far as Saragofſa, and order'd another to follow. it,. 
made up of Burgundian forces. Siſenande had con- 2 25 
er'd Juintila, who was deſerted by his army and 
orced to fly, without remedy. Siſeuande mounted 
the throne and | maintain'd himſelf in it. And every 
thing being brought under his power, he diſmiſſed the 
French with rich preſents. e 384 OT A626 

| While Dagobert was employ'd in taking poſſeſſion 
of his brother's kingdom, and in the war with Spain, 
another broke out in a different extremity of his' ſtates 
in Germany, The Sclauonian Viuides having taken up 
arms againſt the Avares, ho had ſubyugated them, 4 
" French merchant, named Samor, did them ſo much & merchons 
ſervice, and perform'd ſuch. extraordinary exploits, named Sa- 
that they deſired him to head them, and made him 2 —_ 
their King. He accepted their offer, made war ſuc- virdes. 
ceſsfully, governed and defended them againſt their 
enemies for thirty five years that he lived atter his co- 
ronation: It was this merchant, now become à King, Fredeg. in 
that had the aſſurance to maintain a war againſt the chron - c. 68. 
King of France. The cauſe of this war was the ill 
treatinent that the French merchants had receiv'd in 
the country of the Sclavoniant, fome of whom were 
killed and their goods pillaged. | A 

Dagobert demanded fatistattion for it. Samon was He drfuars = 
very much inclined to 2 it, but being afraid of pro- the French, 
voking the Vinides by delivering up thoſe who were to e, 
blame in the affair, and being oftended at the haughty peace with 
langnage of the envoy of France, he drove him out 5 
of his preſence. Upon this they attack'd him with bn 
a numerous army, and after three aſſaults, which EDT 
he ſuſtain'd- three days continually in his camp, the 1 
French atmy 3 En with the great loſſes they 
met with, withdrew in diforder, leaving their tents 
and baggage behind them. The Bu 
a part of the Slavonian nation, who: had formely ſub- 
mitted to the French, took this opportunity of revolt- 

The Vinides made irruptions as far as Turingia,. > «4 
and Samom rivaged it with an army. The King thr's 5 
up the Sant againſt them by diſcharging them of 
the yearly tribute they paid him: but they were beaten An. 631. 
by the Vinides, who being worſted however ſome & 632. 
time after, a peace was: concluded. 1.913 38 9146990 , 
Vol. I. K This x 


* 
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ke of the Urbiant, 
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An; 632. This war, in which the French nation loſt a great 
WY? deal of its reputation, gave Dagobert much uicaſineſs, 
Sigedert, ſen which determin'd him to follow his father's example» - 
f '- ap in making his ſon Sigebert, King of Auftr 

King of Au- intent that the Auſtraſiant, who always wiſh'd 
Arabia 1 own, might have more regard to t 
defente of their frontiers, and that the orders, which 
he was to give for that purpoſe, might more affect 


Fredeg, in This aſſociation of Sigebert, who was not then 

3 75- quite three years old, was made at Merz in an aſſembly 

033. of Lords 4 Dagobert gave him for his mi- 

niſters Canibert, Biſhop of Cologne, and Adalgiſe, 

whom he made Duke of the Auftraſian palace, a cha- 

racer which ſeems. to be diſtinguiſh'd here from that 

of Mayor of the, palace; for Pepin, whom Dagobert 

retain'd with him, had that, and this alſo afterwards. 

What the Auſtraſiant had always wiſh'd, to have 

their own particular King, the Neuſtriaus and Ber- 

© ans Wild alſo. herefore Dagobert having 

bid. c. 76. wards another ſon by Queen · Nantilda, who was 

named Clovis, the Biſhops and Lords of theſe two 

kingdoms defired the King not only to give the new 
born Prince the character of King of Nexſtria and 
Burgundy, but alſo to agree with the Az/traſians, that 
their King ſhould content himſelf with the kingdom 
Clovis, Da- Of Arftrafia, and that Clovis ſhould be declar'd ſuc- 

4 ceſſor to the other kingdoms, to the intent, that at 
7 5 + the — death the people might not be expoſed to 
Neuf the miſeries of civil war, as had often hapned already 

of 

_— —_— ſince the cſtabliſhment — hens L 2 — 
a mand a ing very juſt a eficial for repoſe 
An. 634. of = 5 — * 1 — ac- 
cor to this propoſal, not wit ' oppoſiti- 

— of the Auſtraſians, who wou'd hardly conſent. to 


Ibid. c. . 0 obert once more defeated the G com, who de- 

0 — = —— —_ mou * — 

„ 625, (the preſent Caſcogue) and rav it. But rene 
* S — 


$ 


to their mountains, fell, upon them 

there, and made a great ſlaughter of them; upon which 

. _ — — * were forc'd „ - 1 
3 implore g's. clemency, who pardon'd them 
becayle at their arrival they took KinQuary in the 


. . DAGCOBERT.. 


church of St. Denys, for whom this Prince had a Ah. 63g. 
bret yeneration. | , Yom - 


A | 

he Bretons alſo had invaded the frontiers of 
France: and the King was upon, the point, of, ſend- 
ing the army that had been to chaſtiſe the-Gaſcons, in- 
to Britany; but before he declared war againſt them 


Audoenus in 


he thought proper to ſend S. Eligins, afterwards Bi- vin 8. Eli. 
ſhop of Noyor, who was then at court, to Jaicml, 


Count of Britany. He ſucceeded in his' negotiation 


wich this Prince, who had himſelf à great deal of pi- 


ety, and perſuaded him to, come to the court of 
France. The King receiv'd him there with great 
$, and the differences were accommodated to 


the mutual ſatisfaction of doth parties. 


- = 


Dagobert did not long enjoy the peace he had 


+ cured to his whole kingdom. He was ſeized of a 


dyſentery, of which he died January 19, 638, at 
Epinay, a houſe of - pleaſure upon the ; 2 near 

aris, He was interr'd in the abby of St. Denys, which 
he had inrich'd with a great many lands, and adorn'd 


with magnificent preſents, ſame of which are yet to 


be ſeen in the treaſury of this abby. 
He was not at moſt above thirty five or thirty ſix 
He employ'd himſelf or others, after 


years of age. 
the — of his predeceſſors, in correcting the 


laws of the ſeveral nations brought under the govern- 
ment of the Freuch empire. The great charities which 
he disburſed, even in the midſt of his debaucheties, 
appeat to me a much more ſolid ground for belleving 
that God had mercy on him, than the viſions which the 
anonymous monk of St. Denys ſpeaks of, who nei- 


ther lived nor wrote till long aſter his time. 


1 


a2 Cravzs 


1 
. 


An. 638, 


Geſta Dag. 
Reg. c. 45. 


E , 


| the palace, Clovis 


+ — -£.79 ment of the kingdoms of Neuſtria and Burgundy 
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© CLov1s II. King of Neuſtria and Bur- 
©" gundyz SIGEBERT II. King of 
Auſtraſia. 


Fa NC E, like all other ſtates, has had its vi- 
; ciſſitudes, its periods of riſing and its falls. In the 
to preceding reigns it was at an higher pitch of 
grandeur and power than ever, quiet at home, fear'd 
and abounding with every thing that could 
vie 8. Eli- make a nation happy. Nothing was ever more ſplen- 
gi per ® | did than the courts of Clotarre and Dagobert. Our 
- hiForians talk of nothing but the ificence, not 
to ſay the luxury of the court Lords, of ſpatious 
churches, and monaſteries built in great _— by 
the Kings and private men: all which ſuppoſes 
the Prince's treaſure, and the whole kingdom to be at - 
that time very opulent and wealthy : but the pomp 
and ſplendor of this flouriſhing monarchy began in- 
ſenſibly to decay by the weakneſs of the ſucceeding 
Princes, who ſuffer'd their miniſters to have too great 
a ſhare in the royal duthority. From this time we ſee 
civil wars ſpring up anew, and the frontiers revolt: 
whole provinces diſmember'd from the empire; and 
all this tending in time to the degradation and ruin of 
Clovis's poſterity. _ = 
The lei- They were the Mayors of the palace, whoſe pow- 
a i, er came at laſt to ſach a height as to juſtle out the 
ow: of N of the Kings; and it was in the reigns of 
I. and Sigibert II. whoſe hiſtory I am now 
entring upon, that thoſe who poſſeſſed this dignity be- 
_ Sar inſenlibly to invade the government of the ſtate, 
and in a manner to make themſelves abſolute maſters 
of it. a 
Fredey. in Dagobert, at his death, committed the govern- 


- 
. 
„ 


to one of his miniſters named Aga, and Queen Nau- 
zilda jointly together, during the minority of his ſon 
Clovis, who was not then above fix or ſeven years 
old. A&ga, if he was not then Mayor of the palace, 
. was {© 100n after,” + + 


2 Duke 


-CLoy1s II. S16ep. II. 


| 135 
Duke Pepin was Mayor of the palace of 22 An. 638. 
Dagobert had always kept him with him in Nenſtria — 


But as ſoon as the Prince was dead, he repair d to 
Sigebert, who was then about eleven years of age, 
took upon him the execution of his charge, and go- 
verned Anſtraſia with Canibert, Archbiſhop of Cologne 
with whom he had always held a great intimacy and 
friendſhip. | | 


* 
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Pepin died within two years after his arrival at Au- wid. c. 85. 


ſtraſia. This is he who is commonly called Pepin 
the old, to diſtinguiſh him from his grandſon called 
Pepin the young, father of Charles Martel, and 
grandfather of a third Pepin, who was the founder 
of the ſecond line of our Kings. Pepin the old left 
a ſon behind him named Grimoald, inheritor of many 
of his great qualities, but not of his vertue, He car- 


ried the dignity of Mayor of the palace from Otho predeg. in 
Toe: whoſe father had been the King's tu- cons 96. 


his compet 
tor, but the affair was not determined but the 
death of Otho, who was killed by Leutbaire Duke 
of the Alemanni, Grimoald's great friend. Thus the 
— nay had not even authority to chooſe him a 
miniſter, or rather a maſter. A | 
Duke Radulfus maintain'd himſelf in ſpight of this 
Prince, in his & cnn of Turingia, which he 
had well defended againſt the Sclavonian Vinides, who 
would have taken it from him. Much blood was 
ſpilt upon this occaſion in two battles. The Ki 
betray'd by ſome of the Lords, and ill ſerv'd by thoſe 
who continued faithful to him, was conſtrain'd 40 ca- 
pitulate with his ſubject, and leave him in poſſeſſion 
of this government, exacting only a new oath of al- 
legiance from him. 
his was the only memorable expedition in Sige- 
bert's reign, more taken up with works of piety and 
religion than with military actions and affairs of ſtate 
They reckon up twelve monaſteries founded b his 
order, and at his expence, in the kingdom of Au- 


2 

I be reign of his brother Clovis II. was equally in 
lorious. After the death of Aga, maſter of the pa- 
ace, who died in the third year of bis regency, Er- 

#binoald was, in like manner, Mayor of the palace of 

Neuſtria only. The W 4" Who had en. o 


An. 64 
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Au. 646. have no Mayors at all in the reigh of Clataire II. ete&- * 
CLAYS ed one for the kingdom of Burgwndy, and Nantilde, 
j- =o gy" the Queen-mother, procured the choice for Flarade, 
'* who was very much attach'd to her, and to whom 
ſhe had married her niece named Ranoberge. She ma- 
naged the matter fo, that he had always a good un- 
2 wich the Mayor of the palace of Neu- 

ria. _ | 

n, The two Kings died at very near the ſame time, as 
— fur as we can gueſs in the confuſion of our chrono- 
655, 656, Jogy, which is darker than ever under theſe reigns : 
but Sigebers died firſt; The writers who of 
Apud Du- Clovis, and are for the moſt part monks, are ſome of 
cheſhe them too extravagant in their praiſes, and others in 
* their reproaches of him. According to theſe he 
x was a Prince abandon'd to all forts of debauchery, 

- +.» _and a man of no ſpirit, According to others, he was 
a wiſe and well-difpoſed Prince, a man of courage, 
equity and piety. It is hard to fay which were in the 
ht. He left threc ſons behind him, Clotaire III. 


- 


that name, Childeric and Thierry. | 
As for Sigebert, King of Auſtraſia, he was, as 1 
have already obſerved, and according to. all our hiſto- 
rians, a very good and godly Prince, but as bad a po- 
litician, if we judge rather dy the facts themſelves 

which the monk Sigebert relates, than by the 
par he gives him by way of gratitude tor the great 
actions he heaped upon his order. It was in the 

reign of S;gebert, that the Mayors of the palace 
to 'ſhew how far they would carry their pretenſions, 
and that their ambition had no lefs an object than the 

throne itſelf. . | 
Vi Sigeb. Sigebert ſuffer'd himſelf to be fo far deceived by 
cb. Grimoald's artifices, who poſſeſ'd this poſt in his 
Grimoald, kingdom, that he promiſed to adopt his ſon, in cafe 
How bs no children. He cou'd have done no mote, 
See Ace I he had ſeen himſelf without poſterity at the age 
4 adept bis Of fourſcore; but he had a fon whom he named 
| Dagobert, after his grandfather, The greateſt fault 
he c was u his death-bed, when he 
declared the Mayor his ſon's guardian. This was 
to deliver him up to the diſcretion of an ambitious 
wretch, WhO did ly yield to the temptation of 


tranſporting the crown/into his owu family. | 


He 


* 
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Didon Biſhop of Poitiers, tho” a near relation of D. of Siebert 
nto 


Foe 5 

inſtrument to the tyrant's ambition. himſelf car- 9% a 
ried the Prince into Scotland, and left him there aban- Wilfridi. 
don'd to his bad fortune. Afterwards Grimoald mak- He crowns 
ing uſe of the pretended 4 of his ſon by the ＋ Afr 
late King Sigebert, crown'd him King of An/tre/ia: 
This uſurper took the name of Childebert, which in 
all likelihood he never afſum'd till he was raiſed to 
the throne. | 10 

But it was not long that he held it. A powerful 
party was made againſt him, not only in favour of rhe 
exil'd Prince whom they believed to have been dead 
but of other Princes of the Royal Family, I mean of Fg 
the ſons of Clovis II. The matter was fo well ma- Te father 
naged that Grimoald cou'd not ftand againſt it, his ages oe 
ſon was dethro d; and himſelf taken and cartied to hr crime, 
Paris, where he died in prifon. Ch:lderic the ſecond © 
ſon of Clovis was plac 1 the throne of Anſtra. 
fia. Clotaire the eldeſt had Newſtria and Burgundy for 
his ſhate; 2 the third ſon had not at that time any 
part in the ſucceſſion > = FR 2 f 


* _ » * 8 a 
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CLoTAIRE III. King of Neuſtria and 
Burgundy; CHiLlDeric, King of 
Auſtraſia. | 
LOTAIRE III. reigu'd four years according 
to ſome writers, and ſeven according to others. 
| There are ſome alſo who lengthen out his reign 
to ten years, and others to fifteew or ſixteen. It fur- Paul. Lang. 
niſnes us with nothing memorable, 2 one ſin- . 4+ C. 33. 
gle event mention'd in the hiſtory of the Lombardi, 


om whom France took ſome part of their country. © * 
Grimeald Duke of Bene ventum lav ing uſurped theking- = 
dom of the Lombardi, — the lawiul heir after An. 663 
4 4 many 
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An. 663. many adventures took ſanctuary in France, where they 
had-compaſſion on his misfortunes, and ſoon after Or», 
I I.. ca. der d an army to be rais'd, and to march over the 
Alps n the Lombardi. But the French ſuffer'd 
themſelves to be ſurprixed by the Duke of Bene ven- 
tum; and «being intirely defeated, Pertharit was for 
ſaken by France, and obliged to fly for ſhelter into 
England, But at length, aſter nine or ten years diſ- 
grace, Grimoald being dead, the Lombards reſtored him 
| . rags 09-0 cher of Clotaire Ill ed the 
a Went. | Batilda mother of Clotarre III. govern 
2 kingdom with Ebroin Mayor af the — . for a great 
of the ©" part of the reign of this Prince; but retiring afterwards 
firia rs tO the monaſtery of Chelles, where ſhe lived and died 


Burgundy. like a ſaint, the whole authority fell into the hands of 


ain. | 

dye Batilda's wiſdom, moderation, and reſolution was, 

— 9 during the time that ſhe governed, a curb upon the 

Marr of violent diſpoſition of Elroin. He was one of thoſe 

Ae palace, Cunning, ambitious, and inſolent men who gain authori- 

nen. ty as well by hardineſs as ſubtilty, who puſh their power 

to the 1 and e it withont any fear or re- 

8 {on as he faw himſelf entirely maſter of 

airs, he acted the tyrant. There was no coming at 

him but by bribery. He equally expoſed juſtice and 

injuſtice for a price. The people were burden'd, the 

obility ill uſed, and the leaſt faults coſt perſons of 

the higheſt character and quality their lives. 

Fe death of In the mean time Clotaire died, and left no male 

— A iſſue behind him. The crown regularly deyolved up- 

2 on Childeric King of Auſtraſia, the eldeſt of the two 
brothers of the deceaſed King, or upon Thierry the 

youngeſt, who had no part in the ſucceſſion of bis fa- 

ther Clovis, The people of Neuſtria and Burgundy 
— — to have a King to themſelves, as well 

as Auſtraſians, had moſt inclination for Thierry. 
Ebroiv alſo deſigned to proclaim him King, which f 

did, but without calling the Nobility together, contra» 

ty to the uſual method in thoſe : 23 
This conduct was more than the Grandees of the 

realm - cou'd bear, and produced a general revolt in 


Ebroin bo- Newſtria and Bar undy. Ebroin had no other way to 
e ayoid the fury o me page ng LN e in a 
* efuled to grant him his ſife hut 

| upon - 


r church, where they r 


- . CHILDERIG , + 


ppon. condition of his taking the habit and tonſure of 


2 monk in the abby of Laxenil. 


Prince, whom he would have placed upon the throne 
of Burgundy and Neuſtria. So Thierry was ſei 


and ſhaved, and had the permiſſion of his brother 2 a 


deric, to whom the two crowns were yielded up, to 
retire to the abby of S. Denys. Thus Childeric added 
to the kingdom of Auſtraſia, which he poſſeſs'd alrea- 
dy, thoſe of Neuſtria and Burgundy. - 


Before the aſſembly of the great Lords broke up, Childerie 


37 


Their averſion to the Miniſter recoil'd upon the 


they preſented a petition to the King, in which among, King of the 


other things they requeſted him not to put the whole e ran. 


authority and E of the ſtate into the hands of 
one man. But this article did not extend to the ſup- 
1 1 of the office of Mayor of the palace, but on- 
Y 


to the moderating his power ; for e Wulfoalde 


was choſen Mayor in the kingdom of Auſtrafia: and 
this was the beſt opportunity the Prince could have had 
to deliver himſelf from ſlavery, if he had been capable 
of making uſe of it, ; | 


Th | 
they 55 that fe made choice of Leger, Biſhop of Au- 
tun for his chief miniſter, and, according to ſome, for 
the Mayor of his palace of Neuſtria and Burgundy. 


For that Prelate was a perſon of quality, and * | 
y eſteem'd for his 


to the royal g's and univerſa 
| city, virtue and merit: But this fair proſpect was 
of no long continuance. a | 

The Prince admitted certain pragmatical, paſſionate 


r 


ood hopes of his goyernment when Ibid. c. . \ | 


His cuil % 


perſons, who had hardly any religion, into an intima- portmens. - 


cy and familiarity with him, who ſoon made him 
withdraw all the confidence and truſt he had repoſed 
in his ſage miniſter. Y/»/foalde, Mayor of the palace of 
Auſtraſia, . join'd in the plot againit the Biſhop, who 
rap the risk of his life, and was thought to be favour- 
ably dealt with, in being ſhat up in the monaſtery of 
Luxenil. There he found Ebroin in the habit of a 
monk, who immediately deſired his friendſhip. But 


the violent death of the King, which happened ſhort- 


Jy after, ſoon ſet theſe miniſters at liberty, and revived 
ambition of Ebroin. 


Childeric, depriwd of the advice and affiſtance of 


Biſhop Leger, had no other guide but is paſſion. He 
n Was 


— . and BT a. 


| 
; 
5 
ö 
ö 
iN 
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fn of 8ige- 2 and when it was leaſt ex 


m m. Hiftoy of France: 


, was naturally very haſty, and being one day angry 
with a certain Lord named Bodillon öh ns'd him as 

a ſlave, 'ordering him to be ty'd to a poſt and receive 

Ja © bind blows, den ſuch 6 

Ie is afſaſſi- This gentleman, at ſuch treatment, con- 
— ired oral him with ſome of his friends, and a few 
ays after laid an ambuſh in a foreſt, where Childeric, 
with 8 who was then big with child, 

was killed. They had two ſons, the one named Da- 
Low then very young, Who was alſo maſſacred 


" 


n this occaſion, or at leaſt did not live long after. 

The other eſcaped and ſhut himſelf up in a monaſtery 
for ſeveral years, but in time came out to aſcend the 

throne of his anceſtors. | | Y 

_ Childeric was twenty four years of age when he 

died. He was a Prince of no conduct or courage, 


. 


| * capable of governi 9 9 — 
to govern, whole mi e ſupply” 
bis dec. Nees. mign Y 


About the end of his reign there appeared all of a 

netic in France, a 
from bis ba- Prince of the royal family, I * the young Dago- 
niſhment i= fort, ſon. of Sigebert, King of Auſtraſia, whom we 


| Beotland, v4 haye already feen baniſhed beyond ſea by Grinodld the 


is acknow- , , 

treacherous or of his palace. This young Prince 
Zz, having N Jong time, at laſt wet th an 
hiaman, who was a perſon of quality, named 
rid, to whom he opened himſelf upon the parti- 
culars of his bad fortune, The Ee en moved 
With compaſſion, took him home with him, carried 
him into England, and ſome time after procured him 

a ſecure e into Auſtraſia. | 
.. Childeric, who had a great regard for Dagobert's 
mother Imnichilde, conſented that he ſhould reign, at 

leaſt in A/ſatia, and the parts about the Rhine. | 
Ibis Prince, who had diſappear'd in Frauce for ſe- 

veral years, has done the ſame alſo for a long time 
48a 408.” gut hiltory, by the negligence of our modern hiſtorſ- 
— ay tn ans, who were for the moſt but little converſant 
ertis. in 1 We are obliged for this particular to the 
Valeſus pr. learn uſtbeniut, who in the life of S. Wilfrid 
pendh je «7 has, diſentangled this important point of our I 


Chilacric's 


* 


F _— PIR ' «GY 4 " * 
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cChillerics death was followed by an interregnum An. 
of ſome months at leaſt, during which thoſe who had 


been impriſon'd or bafiiſh'd in the preceding reign , 
fill'd France with marders and robberies. The parti- 
ſans of the Biſhop of Autun and thoſe of Ebroin, went 
to pay their reſpects to them in the place of their re- 
tirement, and put them at their head. Elroin forget- 
ting the friendſhip. he had ſworn to the prelate, becauſe 
he found him in a condition of rivalling him, reſolved 
to have him aſſaſſinated, but was diſſuaded from his 
ſe by Genefeas Biſhop of Lyons. He continued to 

| Ailt-mble. and made his entrance into Autan with Biſhop 
Leger ; where they were received with all the marks of 
joy, which a people is capable of ſhewing upon theſe oc- 
_ cafians; It was principally upon the Biſhop's account that 
they made theſe rejoicings. But their averſion to the late 
ernment, which had blotred ont all remembrance of 


on's violent proceedings, or the inconſtancy of the - tn 
people, made them glad to I even him return from exile, | 
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Tulzxxr King of Burgundy and Neuſiris 


time to grow during his retirement at S. Denys, 
D refun'd he title + 1 
— court at Negent, which is now called 8. Cloud. 
Biſhop of Autaus repaired to him with his friends, 
and Ebroin made as if he wou'd have taken the fame 
meaſures : but fearing leſt the Biſhop ſhouꝰd get the up- 


per hand of him with the new King, he alter'd 


deſign. | | 
He repair*'d to Auſtraſia, where he had many friends, 
and produced a young child to whom he gave the 
me of Clovis declaring him to be the ſon of Clotarre 
and had intereſt enough to get him proclaimed 
King of France. Didier Bi Chalont upon Save 
and Bobow Biſhop of Valence, who were both of them 
Birgundians, and had been depoſed for their crimes, 
eountenanced and ſupported the vain pretences of this 
jon, ſo that in a ſhort time Ebrois with his new 


Ring Gund himſelf at the head of an army and in a 
| | 2 | 


O 


A 


Uting theſe tranſactions, Thierry, whoſe hair had 


* 


King, and had already 4 


con-. 


mo. ue Hiftory of France. 


n. 663; condition to enter the kingdom of Neuſtria to obtige 

Ag: 665 ST Se he had 
He bene as — — — with a deſign to ſur- 

rich'd bs non with the ſpoils of churches and the ſub- 
ſtance of all thoſe that refuſed to declare for him. Bi- 
ſhop Leger was return'd ſome days before to Autun: 
where he was beſieged by the forces of the — 
Chalons conducted by himſelf in n. The holy 
prelate to prevent the devaſtation of the town, deliver- 
ed himſelf up into the hands of his enemies againſt the 
will and diſſuaſion of his people. The Biſhop of Cha- 
lons had the cruelty to put out his eyes, and committed 
him to the cuſtody of Vaymer one of the heads of his 


„ hte now ren; inthe 22 Thierry, 

70 obliged him to come to terms with him, nd deck 
him to make him Mayor of his palace: after which 
ge deſerted his phantom of a King, whom he had pro- 
duced only for the ſake, of compaſſing this dignity, 
Some time after he made ſearch for all thoſe who had 
"np had any hand in the aſſaſſination of Chilperic, and un- 
| © der this pretence put to death a great number of Lords 
whom he ſuſpected might oppoſe him. He uſed the 
ſame artifice ſome years after againſt the holy Biſhop 
of Autun, whom he kept gs on'd for a conſidera- 
= a F eſchamp, and at laſt be- 
lo mu, lt is highly probable that Dagobert, who, as 1 have 
de tribus De- already obſerved, reigned in — part of Auſtraſia, 

| godertis J. 3. took the advantage of theſe broils to put himſelf in 
[| poſſeſſion of ſome other remainders of this kingdom 

which belonged to hi birth-right. 
Inviees. S8. But after he had rei ſeven or eight years, a war 
berge. breaking out between him and Thierry, he was aſſaſſi- 
nated as he was hunting in the foreſt of Vai ur * 
factious gang belonging to the party that Ebrh'w 

always kept \P in this kingdom, and which was a 
q | ' remnant of Mayor Grimoald's faction by whom this 
Price had beenformerlybaniſh'd into Scotland. Some 


4 


| ancient monuments ſpeak of a ſon of Dagobert's 
1 named Sigebert, who is ſuppoſed to have been killed 
i with him. And thus the throne of Auſtraſia was jo | 
vacant 


The Dukes Pepin and 
mans and of Mayor Grimoald's family, were declared 
** or —— of the Kingdom of Auſtraſia: and Fredeg. in 
the people 
n 6 36m to acknowledge Thierry for King of As- "_ 

r — f FTIR + [;? 

It was a dangerous blow to the rights of the Royal Auftraſia be- 
Family, to diſmember ſo conſiderab 
from the kingdom, and occaſion'd a war between the wow; has 


two governments, in which the Dukes or governors Jep'n It gros 


of Auſtraſia were defeated, and Martin periſhed by the!“ 
treachery of Ebroin. By his death Pepin became ſole 
Duke of Auſtraſia, and afterwards employed all thoſe 
eat qualities nature had given him, to ruin the Royal 
uthority. This is he who is called in hiſtory Pepin 
le gros, by reaſon of his ſhort and thick ſtature, He 
is alſo called Pepin d' FHeriſtal from the name of a pa- 
lace that belong'd to him, which name is ſtill retain'd 
by the borough wherein this palace was ſeated upon 
the banks of the Meuſe, a league above Liege, He 
made uſe of ſeveral Py conjunctures, that were either 
ſtarted by him or offer'd themſelves, to raiſe himſelf 
to the head of affairs not only in A»/traſia, but alſo 
in all the French Empire. 
Ehroin the Mayor of the palace having lorded it About the 
over France for more than twenty five years, met at Ver 683. 
- laſt with the ordinary fate of men of his character and 
ſuch as abuſe their authority. He was aſſaſſinated by Conrinuar., 
a Lord named Hermaxfroy, who was perſecuted by him F:24e&-0-98. 
but got the better of him. After his death Thierry had aint. 
ſeveral! Mayors of the palace ſucceſſively in a few a 
ears, one of whom named G:/lemay made war 
* Pepin, who by the manner in which, he defend- 
ed himſelf, ſecured his government in Auſtraſia; and 
ſoon after reſolved himſelf to go upon the offenſive 
' fide and to attack his enemies. Ebroin's perſecution 
had forced ſeveral Lords to fly for ſhelter to Auſtra- 
fia, and ſome others were juſt arrived to throw them- 
ſelves into Pepin's protection, by reaſon of the ill treat- 
ment they had received from the new Mayor named 
Bertraire for oppoſing his election. Pepin hearkened 
to the inſtances of all his exiies, who were continu- 
ally ſoliciting him to make war upon Thierry; but be- 
fore he took up arms, he repreſented to him the injuſ- 
100 „ e 
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TIER RX. er 
and Martin, who were couſin-ger- An, 663. 


ng afraid of falling under Ebromw's tyran- chron. C. 97+ 


4.8 diſmem- 
e a part as this is ty ye 


o 


The 1 of France. 
| reins Dos we what- had 5 2 et 
=== Ae, which cook away al hopes of an 
his army together, entred 


W. in drew 
as far as the river Somme, in- 


camping at Teſtri, a village between 8. Quentin and 
Peronne, upon the little river of Daumignon. 
Thierry was already poſted on the other fide this river 
with an army much exceeding that of Pepi in num- 
ber, with a full reſolution to fall upon him, if he ven- 
tured to paſs over it. But the e made up in ſtra- 
what he wanted in forces, decumped all night, 
and paſſed * river at high 2 = a place im ns 
had diſcovered to be fordable. ſpies com 
"early the next morning to the Ther camp, =; 
the coaſt clear, only ſome waggonis, — 
half burnt. 80 they return'd ſpeedily to make x. 
report, and brought word that the Anſtraf tans had fled 
away with ſuch precipitation, that they had left their 
baggage behind them, and ſet fire to them. | 
hierry immediately ſounded to Horſe, and made 
* his army paſs the river with all ſpeed, to purſue the 
enemy, i n he ſhou'd now be able to cut him 
off from al ibility of eſcaping. 
But hardly was one half of the army got over, when 
Pepin appeared upon the bills on the other fide] Tu- 
erry immediately draws back his forces: but Pepin 
— —_ cof the confulion they _ _ 
ides and cut them in pieces great 
—— of Nerv and Burgundia oh — 
killed upon the and the reſt disbanded and fled. 
Bertraire the Mayor of the Palace was killed by ſome 
of his own ſoldiers. Pepin purſued them cloſely,” and 
diffipating all that drew together again, march'd up to 
Paris, which open'd their gates; citizens deliver- 
ed the King and all his treaſures into his hands, and 
when he was maſter of the King's perſon, he was of 
courſe maſter of his kingdom. 
Annal. Me- The author, from whom we learn theſe icutars, 
much commends Pepin for leaving Thierry the 
name of 165 But beſides this he leit him nothing 
e, and an unactive flothful life, whic 
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were in all appearauce as agreeable to his inclinations, Au. 663. 
as they were beneath bis birth and rank. in every 
thing elſe Pepin deſerves the praiſe of his moderation. | 

For he pardoned his priſoners and all thoſe, who had 
fled to S. Quentin and Peronne for ſecurity, and re- 
ſtored them to the poffeffion of their eſtates, only re- 

uiring them to ſwear that they wou'd never for the 

ture act in oppoſition to his intereſt. 

When he faw every thing quiet, he entred upon the Pepin's wiſe 
buſine of government, - confider'd' the ſtatèe gf the? ens. 
kingdom with much application, and reſtored ſq yew 
fe& an order and tranquillity , that he attracted both 
the hearts and admiration of the people. But he knew 
well that ſomething more remarkable and extraordina- 
ry was requir'd to preſerve this eſteem, and employ the 
unquiet ſpirits of the nation. 4 4 

er the reigns of Clovis IV. and his brother S:ge- 

bert, ſeveral tri nations had ſhaken off the yuke 
of France. Such as the Sawons, the Suevi, the Hiſom, 
the Alemanni, the Bavarian, the Bretons, and above all 
the Caſcous, who had made themſelves maſters of a 


part of Aquitain. | 
al 


2 when he was only Duke of Auſtraſia, had 
y ſubdued the Saxon, the Bavarian, and the 

Snevi.s but he had not yet been able to compals the 
reſt of this frontier. However he fet about repairing 
all theſe breaches in the French Empire, as ſoon as he 
was in a fit condition for ſuch an undertaking, + 

He left a man with Th;eyyy, of whoſe fidelity he Geſta Reg. 
was well aſſured, mamed Northerr, to whom he com- Francorum 
mitted the whole anthority, and carried almoſt- all the . 
money, which he found in the treaſury, with him into * 
Auſtrafia, His firſt expedition was againſt Radbode Annal. Me-. 
Dake of the Vr gent, in which hedefeated him, obliged gente 2d um 
him to ask quarter, to ſubmit again to a tribute, and 
to give hoſtages for the ſecurity of his promiſe: This 


is all that was done in this campaign. Aſter which be | | | 
cCauſed a council to be called for lating the affairs - 
of the church, in which many orders were eſta- 


bliſhed for the ſupport of the poor, and the protection | 

of widows and . About this time Thi- Bid. ad . 
erry died. His death no influence affairs, 8 
nor was of any greater confequence than that of = pri- .. 
vate man. Poepin proclaimed his eldeſt fon Clovis Rigg 


— fTTavxer E. 


Prince the « 
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Crovis III. and after him — II. 
and after him Daconent 11. Kings * 
Neuſtria and Burgundy. 2 


Px PIN, Duke of Auſtraſia. 


phe a to chaſtiſe the nations that had for- 
1 — revolted, or were yet from time to time 
＋ revolting from France, He ſubdued a ſecond time 
bl Duke of Friſe, and defeated him at Doroſtat, now 
att 1 in 8 He beat, and 3 ſubdu- 


Aol Me- I: N the reigns of. Clovis II. and Childebert U. Pe- 


l and the, other Cee He made the eldeſt Duke of 


ve ty 


undy, and the youngeſt Mayor of Childebert 1's. 
5 EE Re 


the misfortune 2 2 


ql a . bs « 
1 , 4 ** 


3 woe than ever of eſtabli family. 

| Be giver the Ile had then two ſons, 4 mn 
| 

| 


of Meta, who: 
14 10 5 e 8 ED with wo 
+. epi $ (WO Was A c overnment 

10 | . ike that time. — ef 
hl 5 1 65 . died alſo, aſter he had 
il 


reigned 
and was buried at Choiſi u 
4 2 agobert II. his ſon aſcended the 
o mah he fam us upon r his pr 


; \ | 
.. DacaBertT II. 143 
So that the biſtory of thoſe times, down to the end of An. 713 
the firſt race, is not ſo much a hiſtory of the Kings 
of France, as of the Mayors of the palace; and all/that - | 
we find related of theſe Princes may be reduced to 
two points, their elevation to the throne of the king» 
dom, and their death. . ict H e 
Ide authority Pepin had acquired over the Whole 
kingdom, and the bold uſurpations they ſaw him malte 
0 upon the royal family, gave great diſtaſte to; ſeveral 
perſons of the firſt rank in the kingdom. He fell ill 
of à diſtempet at Jopil, a country houſe near Liege 
over againſt Heriſtal, which endangered his life. For 
his recovery being *. — of, a conſpiracy Was 
formed againſt his ſon Grimoald, Duke of Burgundy, 
to the intent that the death of the ſon, happening at 
the ſame time with that of the father, the uſurpation 
might be at an end, and the government return into 
its old channel. Grimoald was: killed at Liege in St. 
Lembert's church. But Pepi recovering put tho conſpi- 
rators to death, and made Theodala, his grandſon, who 
was but an infant, Mayor of Dagober?'s palace; Which 
was another extraordinary attempt. to give an in- 
ate, 


fant, by way of inheritance an which till then 
was conferred only by the election of the Lords, and 
to which was long ſince annexed the government of. 
the ſtate during the minority of the orphan Kings. 
But to conclude, his Life was not long enough to An, Me- 
| give the finiſhing ſtroke to all his gent, projects. He; tenſes ad 
| relapſed ſome months after, and died ar Fopil on the Want 
: ſeventh of December, an. 714. after he had reigned d- Epic. 
1 twenty ſeven years and ſeven months; a man of an Metenfis _ 
extravagant ambition, but ſuch as was equally happy rn 
and ſtinted, which went as far as it cou'd —— Pepin's daatb 
yet never arrived at its ends; of an enterpriſing and . 
during genius, but always upon a ſure bottoms He 
was ſarviceable to the French empire, in which he eſta- 
bliſned order, juſtice and tranquillity, but at the ex- 
nce of the Prince whoſe rights he _y deſtroy d; 
e had always his ſword in hand, his mind 
taken vp with military deſigns, but yet he found time 
to attend the moſt minute concerns of the ſtate, and 
to promote the intereſt. of religion, which he took 
care to have preach'd tu the brew, and to mary = 
er 
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An. 714. ther 22 upon the frontiers, who were convetted 

b, his means. „ eee HU 
The odd f, The French had at firſt fo — a tegard for his 
, memory, that they continued 7heodald- in the office 
Ke, of | Mayor of the palace, under the direction of Pla- 
| trade his grandmother ; and perhaps there never was 
a more extraordinary ſcene than this -in"Fravce, a 
King kept at a houſe of pleaſure under the guardian- 
ſkip-of an infant, and a woman that was neither his 
rhothet nor: Queen, nor had the title of Regent of the, 

Antal. Me- kingdom. This woman, who wou'd no body 
tenſes ad to divide the power and eſtate of the late Duke her 
. 714 husband with her grandſon Theodald, cauſed Charles, 
who''was aſterwards named Charles Martel, to be 
taken up and impriſoned. He was Pepiu's fon by 
| another wife, or, as ſome ſay, by a miſtreſs named 
| Alpiade. Thus Theodald 'whs, without any competi- 
tor, not only Mayor of the palace of Burgundy and 
Near ia, but alſo Duke of Auſtraſia. But this was 
of no continuance; for there broke out a re- 
belfion in Neuſtria; and Pleftrude, to maintain her 
ground ther — to ſend for an army from 
Auſtraſia, which the Neuſtrians engaged and defeated 
in the foreſt of Cuiſe. Thevdald elcaped in the defeat, 
| | but died won after. © 1 1115 | UI 11 
Ibid. ad n. The Newſtrians choſe 'Rainfroy Mayor of the pa- 
Ae, 4 lace, Who cartied the war into Auſtraſia, ravaged all 
led aftty- the co as far as the Meuſe, and perſi the 
uur. Duke of Friſe to make another riſing. The Saxons 
rage did the ſame at his inſtanccs, and carried their incur- 
— 2 - flons as far as the country of the Hattuariaus, which 
| Was a part of the preſent duchy of Geldre, 

ET —— — Charles —ͤ—ͤ to eſ- 
Charter ſ- cape out of priſon, was receive. the Anſtra- 
5 77 2 „fun with almoſt as much joy, ſays our ancient hi- 
head of the ftorian, as if he had been Pepi himſelf returned from 
auſuaſuns. the dead to defend them againſt their enemies. | 
And indeed Charles did very much reſemble him in 
the beſt of his actions. He was acknowledged Duke 
2 f an. 716, twelve years after Pepin's 
mid. ad an, Charles found the affairs of this duchy in a wy 


716, bad condition; but the death of King Dagobert, . A 


: ; 


Cherie hl. 465 
4 ae at time, after he ET PE Au. 7 
. gave him une to recoyer himiſelf, by Putting a 185 
4. the 2 of Mga Rinn, Who was in e 
Super! 0 Ae him. I 75 neceſſary to make 2 1 
Aria and Burgundy; and they chi ilperic IT. 
Ferch'd him FB a e where he va s found in Nets 12 — 
the habit of a cle S name Was Daniel, Toi 
of Childeri; II. had fled from the fury of the 
ſaſſins of 17 7 As 18 LEY Sar my 
ount © py deat ortunate Prince. 
erred before Nabe ſon Thierry, who 


He was 
as yet in the cradle, and upon — 
under that pretence excluded, From the A 

of his father iui favour of the branch af Childeric: 


N 


. a" a y * 7 
2 4 * 1 2 * \ 1 RF | 0-4 4 = 88 
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CurLyentc I. . King 1 Neafria ow! 
cu Du % due. 2 


HE Hen Lords made Dauie! take the Annal. Me- 
name of bilperic at bis aſcending the. throne, tenſes ad 
and qbliged Raimrey, the Mayo: of the pa- n. 716. 
lace, to put hun at their head in their armies. It is 
ton —＋ 15 our hiſtorians to reckon this Prince a- 
2 75 thoſe Kings, who were commonly 

s, for he always behaved himſelf ' 

ive Prince, till his misfortune and 

ra violence uy his enemy depriy'd him af the liberty 


af acting. 
| oy. in the js mo thao the Duke of Friſe Eginart. . 
conſtantly in his interelt. ad then extended it wa c. 19, 
_Jelf as far as the mouth of 0 the 22 along the ſea. 
This Duke attack d Charles there, and advanc'd, by Gefia Reg. 
the Ahiue, almoſt as far as 2 ne, while Cee fr * ＋ 
was preparing to cater Az y the foreſt 
Aenne. There was fought a 1E * battle between Fouanell 
. Charles and the Friſons. Some ſay that Charles was 
n, others, that * blood was ſpilt on — 
1 es; 


Ar —— a 


* 


1 
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An. 716. ſides, ; and that the night an end to'the battle, 

Ning victory 3 =. 
' 'Chilperic Ag the Duke of Friſe being join'd, FE 
ceeded to ravage the country as far as Cologne, Plec- 
trude was miſtreſs of this town, where till or ſhe had 

ſtood her ground againſt both parties: but fearin 


| as capitulated with Chilperic for the pere of 


9 wage” and Prince not being able 
any longer in this 9 which 15 had 


ew to n return d 1 the 


du camp was very —— ob- 


R made his e of this; and having or- 
2 on a ſudden the charge to be "ſounded on all 
ſides, fell haſtily upon ſcveral parts of the camp. 

The enemy were fin ſurpriz'd and diſmay'd that they 
took an handful of men for an intire army, and fled 
on all ſides Without ſtoppi r | Beta} ey had got out of 
the foreſt of Ardennet; an Charles's ſoldiers enriched 

| themſelves with the ſpoils of the cam 4 of eee 


This victory got him a gr reputation, 
and recov courage of tl the Anftraſians, who 
flock'd together in great numbers to increaſe his ar- 
my, ſo that he himſelf in a condition to carry 


the war into 9 kingdom at the beginning of 
the following 


He adyanced As * as are your 1 
came to meet him. 
other at a place called Vincy, which is probably th 
Your now n Inchy, e eagues from 
ay, between Arras and this t : SCharks Ge an 
herald to Chil, 1. to propoſe an 3 
fals were rejected with cont 
Ang. Me They Joya battle on a Sunday in Lent the 
4 nineteenth of March. The fight was very 


= 7'7- and bloody; bot Chorler got the vigor, oe op 


great 


great 


ſame way, he march'd directly 12 to beſiege _ Reg. 


Plectrude. The danger ſhe found her ſelf expoſed to, Charles at- 
determined her to treat with Charles. But Suring the tel gains the 
battle of vin- 


negotiation, he ſeized the town by means of a ſedi 


ition 
that aroſe there, and made himſelf maſter of all the 5 
| 2 that the late Duke Pepin had amaſſed toge- He takes 
1 2 
Charles being in all likelihood acquainted* wih the He f 
inclination of the Auſtraſian Lords, and to procure Ko of ; 
time for ſecuring his authority, of his own accord pro- 
poſed to them the making a King of Auſtraſia, ſet 
a Prince of the Merovingian family upon the throne, 
whoſe father is not mention'd in the antient hiſtorians, 
nor how nearly he was related to the laſt Kings of 
Auſtraſia. His name was Clotaire. This new eſta- 
bliſhment was made after an interregnum of thirty ſe- 
ven years, reckoning from the death of Dagobert, whom 
we have ſeen reign in Auſtraſia ſome time after his 
return from Scotland or Ireland. | 
The victories of Charles had removed the Duke of 
Friſe from Chilperic's intereſts, This Prince had thoughts 
of railing up another * — him, who till then 
had becn one of the moſt erous that the monarchy 
of France cou'd have to do with. 
The Gaſcons were then headed by a Duke named 
Eudes, whom ſome will have to be a Frenchman and 
others a Spaniard, His name ſeems to ſpeak him a 
Frenchman. Of what nation ſoever he came, he was 
a man of fax ability, that cou'd ſo far turn the civil 
wars of France to his advantage as to make himſelf 
not only abſolute and independent Duke of the Gaſcoxs, 
but alſo Duke of Aguitain, that is, of the greateſt part 
of the 5 —. on the other ſide the Loire. He was 
at firſt poſſeſſed of the towns ſituate between the fe, 
the Garonne, and the Pyrenees. This country was —— 
before called Novempopulonia, and it ſeems to have 718. 
been not till about this time that the Gaſcons gave it Lib. u 3s. 
their name. Eudes pulbed his conqueſts as far as Ber- fl. 
75 and made hi maſter of Bourges. He poſſeſſed 
| Poiton, Xaintonge, Limouſin, Albigeois, Auvergne ; 
and XCepting ours, he left the French very little on 


the Loire. "AN 4 _” 
| r „ 
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ſlaughter of the enemy march'd up to Paris, ta- An. 7 7. 
vaging as he went: From whence returning by the CL WW. 


_ 53 | Hiſtoty of FRAN UE. 
An. iB. It was with this uſutper of the pattimany of the 
\ Wd Kitigs of France, N ilperic 7 Leg” 
hee, by Sift um up the countties he had taken 
As ſoon Fade, had join'd . they march'd 4 
together towards Auſtraſia. Chart faved* them a great 
part of the way, and they were ſurprirx'd to hear that 
he had pitch'd his camp between Rheims and Soiſſont. 
vic g. Ri- This news diſmay d their army; and Charles was hard- 
port. iy come in ſight with his forces, when they digbanded 
VVithont a ſtroke, He did not fal to manage this op- 
portunity of theit fright to his own advantage, and dur- 
ſued them as far as. the Seine. Chilperic not thinki 
himſelf ſecure at Paris, departed thence with as much 
of his treaſutes as he cou'd carry with him, and fled 
to Exdes on the other ſide the Loire. wry ys 
He oblige: the Charles paſſed the Seine without any oppoſition and 
Duke of advanced as fat as Orleans. From thence he fent a 
2 . % meſſetger to Duke Eades to let him know that if he 
Chilperic 1s did not deliver up the King into his hands, he won'd go 
m, to Aquitain and Gaſcogne in ſeatch of him, and put vey 
— i 19- thing to firc and ſword, Theſe menaces had their ef- 
Fran, C. yy. fect after ſome delays and negotiations. Eader ſur- 
rendred Chilperic into the hands of Chartes with all 
the riches this Prince had brought from Paris, and 
| * this price purchafed the peace which was granted 
this means Charter found himſelf in yery near 
the ſtate and power of Dake Pepin his father, at his 
He mb; higheſt and moſt. advanced condition.  Rainfroy the 
lg, Mayor of the palace bad not wanted a conſiderable 
power, party of adherents' for theſe four or five years: but 
Charles having at length befieged him in Angers obliged, 
him to capitulate, and to content himfelf with the coun- 
ty of ion, which he left him for the reft of his 


14. 1 
M4 arr Þ As theſe things were tranfaQing | C lotarre, the titu - 
Ghilpeies. laf King of Auſtraſia died, and Chiſperic àlſb Hinz 
1 ſ6tnt time after at Nyon Charles paced in their oo 
A aPrittee of the royal family called Thierry of Chelles, 

| N he had been brovghe up at that place. A re- 


*ord of the abby af S. Bertin makes him ſon of D. 
obere II. He was pet in the cradle when bis father 
died, and - confequentty con'd not be above ſeven or 
"4 years old at Chilperic's death, who reigned but 
. HIERRY 


ve or fix years, 


/ by . 
, - | c : 7 ; 7 * 
* , i 4 : o F 5 " Y — 
a i . » . 
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THIERRY, Il. King. © 
cuanlzs Duke of Auſtraſſa. 


ee belng now muſter of all France, applied 
himſelf chiefly to two things, herein following 
the conduct of Duke Pepis his father. The fir 
was, to reduce the German nations that had ſhaken 
off the yoke of France. And ſecondly, to ſend miſ- 
flonaries to inſtruct the ſame people, and the other na- 
tions that had been ſubdued 2 this Empire, and had not 
yet embraced the chriſtian religion. | 
He attack*d the Saxoxs, impoſed the tribure upon ws noe 
them anew, and reconquer'd all the country as fur ab ING. 
the Veſer. Some years after he chaſtiz'd the Alemansi, 725. 
and carried his arms as far as the other fide the 8 
nube. The following years he made ſeveral expediti- 2 
ons into the ſame quarters, and always with the ons 2 21 75 
ſucceſs. father Pepin. 
As for his religious behaviour, he protected and 
— e Biſhop Boniface whom Pope Gregory II. ſent 
See in Germany He did the ſame ** 
— ard to Ville 105 who e the Inſtructi- * 
on of the 4 b er of S. Hubert Biſhop of Ma- 
ſtric, bald the converſion of the Pagans, 
of which 1 S Was a great number in Ardennes, Bra- 
bant, and the country now called Canpine. en- 
tirely aboliſned the worſhip of idols there, and all the 
other pagan ſuperſtitions. © - 
Thus Duke Charles at the fame time extended the 
bounds of the ſtate and propagated Chriſtianity, when | 
about az. 731. Eudes Duke of Aguitain bethought Annal. Me- 
himſelf of breaking the peace he had made with france tenſes, al an. 
twelve or thitteen years before. 
"This gave Charles a new opportunity of diftia- 
guiſſing himſelf, He defeated Exdes in two battles 
on the other fide the Loire, and'conſtrain'd him to 
have recourſe to his clemency. But during theſe. at- 
feed appearances of ſubmiſſi jon, he contrived a con- 
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An. 738. which had like to have deſtroyed it, and to have in- 


A volved himſelf alſo in the ruin of this kingdom. 


* 


year 714. 


He treated with the Saracens, who were come from 
Africa, and had made themſelves maſters of the great- 
eſt part of Spain; having, firſt driven the /:/igorhs out 
of it. Languedoc and the other Gawliſp towns at that 
time dependent upon Spain, received the conquerors. 
According to one of the moſt ancient and moſt-judi- 
cious Spaniſh hiſtorians, this revolution happen d in the 
that is, in the ſame year that Pepin Charles 
died: but the Saracens in all probability did not 
enter Gaz! till the year after. we 40 | 
 Endes Duke of Aguitain, whoſe ſtate border'd u 
on Spain, kept as good meaſures as he cou'd with 


theſe dangerous neighbours : but at length they attack d 
\ hi endif : on 


after ſeveral little skirmiſhes, the Emir Zama 


fat down before Toxlouſe. Eudes came to its ſuc- 
cout, and defeated the Emir with a great ſlaughter. 


He. killed the Emir himſelf alſo, and the ſiege was 


rais' d. The Saracens after this defeat, by the Calrf”s or- 


der, choſe Abderame for their commander, a ſoldier of 


great reputation, who concluded a peace. He was go- 


vernor general of all the Saracen pain. ; 
Eudes, to maintain this peace, / gave his daughter in 
marriage to the Saracen governor? of Cerdagne named 
Mmgnos ; and relying upon this ſupport, he broke with 
France. It was after this rupture that he had the misfor- 
tune, as I ſaid, to get himſelf twice ſucceſſively beaten 

Charles on the other fide the Loire, and that he call 


in the aſſiſtance of the Saracens, who only wanted 
ſuch an opportunity to invade France, as they had done 


Spain. But theſe meaſuges were broken 
h, who rebelling nt Abderame, 


by Maxgno:s's 
ied in the 


revolt, and his wife the daughter of Eudes was ſent to 


' Damas to the Calif's ſeraglio. 


- 


.  Abderame afterwards invaded Eudes to puniſh him 
for the correſpondence he had held with Mages, paſ- 
ſed the Garonne and the Dordogne, and found Endes 


encamped upon the ſide of this river. Ne bat- 


tle, and the victory did not long remain in ſaſpence. 


Eudess army being very much inferior to that of the 


Saracens in number, was cut in pieces. 2 
but himſelf eſcaped, and he, notwithſtanding the | 


he bore to Charles, came and threw hi into his 


artns. 15 Charles, 


- 
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- Charles, who had-learnt by the ruin of Spain, and An, 931. 
the deſolation of Aguitain, what danger Ne Bench | 2 A | 
Empire was in, had already made preparations for pat= 
ting a ſtop to this torrent, which had made its way 
thro? all oppoſition, He had drawn together an army 
compoſed: both of the forces on this fide the Rhine, 
and alſo of thoſe of Germany, and had march'd to the 
Loire to defend the paſſage of that river. The Duke 
of Aquitain with the remainder of his forces, of which 
he made a flying ſquadron, was to act in concert with 
him _ the Saracens. 
Abderame, who had rallied all his forces, taking the 
advantage of this conſternation of the people, conti- 
nued his march thro' Naintonge and Perigord, where 
de thing fell before him. He took Poitiers, pil- Eginard in 
laged and t ſeveral little towns, and made himſelf via C | 
maſter of. moſt of thoſe upon the Rhowe and the m. 
Saone, He marched up to Sent, which he beſieged but 
cou'd not take it: from thence he bent his courſe to 
Tours with an intention to conquer it. It was between 
this town and Poitiers that Charles came up with 
him, and that famous battle was fou in which, | if 
we may believe Paul the deacon, three hundred and 
ſeventy five thouſand Sarazers periſhed. Eudes contri- gobard. I. 6. 
buted very much to the victory, b —— the camp 1s. 
of the intidels during the battle. e French loſt 1500 An. 532. 
men, and enrich'd themſelves with the booty took Charles game 
from their enemies. It is ſaid that the ſurname of Mar- 4 great vide 
zel was upon this occaſion given to Charles, -becauſe . 
he had like a hammer ſquaſh'd the Saragess. 
It is eaſy to imagine how much this victory aug- 
mented Charles's glory and reputation, and at the ſame 
time his authority in the ſtate, which owed the ſafety 8 
and preſervation of its being to him, and had more , 
need of him than ever to ſecure it from ſuch formida- 
5 Fs en ben © nox prevent the thing of & 
| $ great not prevent me 
—— — Ko after in ſome bea. „ which 
Charles Martel ſuppreſſed with his uſual i 
and ſucceſs. He went to chaſtiſe ſome ſeditious ſpirits Anna. Ne- 
in Zurgandy; and being recalled from thence inty cenſes ad an. 
Friſland by 3 new revolt, he poſted thither, defeated the / 14 
rebels, many of whom he put to the ſword, and 734- 
| obliged the ont to give him hoſtages. | 


— 
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1 Ender dying the year after, Charles did not let flip, 
of recovering” what had been 9 
EG e French Empire on that fide. He paſſed the 
Lone with an army, took Bordeaux and Blaye, and 
eneral all that 9 which was then called the 
5 aa yu of Aqaitoi, the extent of which it is hard to 


Ea left 4 ſon named Hanaald behind kim, 0c to 
whom Charles was readily diſpoſed to grant the 

=  eft part of his father's kingdom, bs Dy on co ſion 

that he ſhou'd. hold it in vaſſalag take an oath 

of fidelity not only to him, but abu ud to Pepin and Car- 

lomas his two ſons after him: for Charles at that time 


thought himſelf at liberty to do every thing he pleaſed, 
and began to purſue the views of his father my dw 


the kingdom ſlide inſeuſibly into his family. 
He did more 2 this, for Thierry II. of whom 
An interrig- there was no mention made in the cath 
_— of ing after this expedition 20 Aquitain, when he had 
King Thi> bore the name of King for 17 years, Charles took no 
erry. care to fill the vacant throne, not even with the ſhadow 
_ of a King, but A. to govern all the kingdom 
as # Jamar y with the title of Duke of the French, ſig- 
| nalizing himſelf Frm as Pepin had done by ſome 
' memorable expeditions. 
. This year was famous for a new victory gain'd over 
Amma Me the Friſon;, whom Popan their Duke had cauſed to te- 
73 volt again. Charles went by ſea to attack them into 
--* the very heart of the country, The battle was fought 
upon the banks of the river Burdion, where the Duke 
| of Friſe was killed, and his army intirely defeated, 
F rpm that time it had no more Dukes of the nation; 
but, French Dukes who governcd it, and whom C harles 
err cog their government, or recalled as he 
wo. proper. | 
axles ,atter this victory came with his uſual ex 
lion into the kingdom of Burgundy, where the Sara- 
cent cork with ſome malc-contents,. who were 
| . by. a Lord of the country named Moronts, had 
. made themſelves maſters 0 Ly 255 5 
le retook this town, Be Abd hat on, made 15 
er felf maſter of Arles and Hare LY diffi 
faction, who. fas, ba. a, kept 
Were Halt he pt ah 
d to their ruin, 


* 


of fidelity, dy- 


4 


a © =-A ww: 


r am aama£_ 


: air MW * 


e y the Sarar Free. e 
of Eo foam them, Charles thon 


the war into the = and tak e 
to Narboune. © fege 


As this jon of the rebels had been infuſed” Au- 


y 


, 2 Y 


* "* 2 
0 122 1 * 
5 


wi 0 


Athime, who commanded a numerous garriſon there, Sen 
made a vigorous defence, and. gave time for fuccours 7 


— arrive by ſea. Charles went to meet them, and fell 


the Saracen army in pieces, returned ta the fi 

notwithſtanding the defeat of his ſaccours TP 
obſtinately, an ad fo Charles left a part of of bk forces to 
continue the ſiege, and went with the reſt to take Nimet, 
Befiers, Agde, and other places in the country. But the 


ancient hiſtorians have left us in ſu e abour the 
ſaccefs of the ſiege of Narbonne. However it ſeems 
certain, that if ſome places of Langueduc continued i & 


the hands of the Satacens, it was oy ſuch as adjoin 


them immediately after the defcent. 2s agg Foy: Rl An. 737. 
ime, 


. to the 7 
The S$axoxs laid hold of Charles abſence to revolt; . Annal. Me- 


wo 40 was foon with them, routed them, and im- 


pon them the tribute, which 4 19 57 bad 


ae and obliged them to find ho | 
efe ſeverat oy ended au. 740 * Charles 
enjoy d at that time the fruit of fo many Victories. 
But the following year there came an embaſſy to 
him from Pope Gregory III. which open d a new and 
ann cateet for him to ſignalize his valour. ' ; 

s Pontif is the firſt Pope that directly and above 
board concern'd himfelf with the intereſts of Princes, 


| wy the Emperors of Conſtantiuople were the occaſion 


it, 

The Emperor Leo Iſaurins being not only become 
an heretick, but an hereſiarch, the author of the hereſy 
of the [coneclaſts or Ima mage-breahers, publiſhed an 
by which he command 
the churches, and to be broken to Fo as idols. This 

edit ſtartled the chriſtian wOrks, £2 ole ex a 
at Couſtantinople and riſings in Italy. The news of 


4 
arriving in France, they threw an aud broke the 
images of the Emperor, which were ſet up in ſome 
places, to revenge upon his figure the injuries he had 
done to thoſe of the ſaitits. The army of [aly revolt- - 
td; ; and Laitbprand King of the Lombards took 4 
2 | ; caſion 


the images to be taken out ot 


an 


An. 7 
& x 
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of making 


t his aſſiſtance. en 

Charles ntred into a very ſtrict alliance with 

_ -  ' Luithprang, and had received a very large ſuccour from 

-\c. ron the ſiege of, Narbonne, and he was - 

_ five, if he ſhou 

take the defenſe of the male-contents of the province : 

ſo he gave the Pope's envoys good words, but en- 
ter'd into no engagement with them. 

The Pope upon this refuſal, wrote him another more 

ng letter, inſcribed To my Lord and moſt excel- 


dub _ 
on 
— ope was making all the efforts he cou'd, to draw 
harles Martel over to his fide, at the ſame time that 
the King of the Lombardi was uſing all poſſible in- 
ſtances to perſuade him to continue neuter. 
An. 741. Charles MarteI's ſecond anſwer was not more fa- 
Continuer, VOurable than the firſt; however the Pope was not 


Fredeg-c- diſcouraged. He perceived that he was not to be 


n work d upon without ſome other motives beſides the 


Anal Me- protection of the holy ſee. So he determined ay. 741. 


vanſes ad an, to ſend him an embaſly in form. (A thing, ſay two 
741- of our ancient hiſtorians, never heard ot before in France.) 
The embaſſadors in the name of the Pope and the Roman 
- Lords made him an offer the beſt calculated to gratify his 

ambition. It was this, that provided he wou'd aſſure 
of his protection and of immediate and effectual ſuc- 
cour, wou'd proclaim him conſul of Rome, and 
openly renounce the authority of the Emperor of Con- 
ſtantinople, who was à notorious heretick and a per- 

ſecutor of the catholicks. E 

Charles hearkned to theſe propoſals with pleaſure 
diſmiſ'd the emballadors with magnificent preſent and 
eat ex jons, and promiſed to agents to 
ome with all ſpeed to negotiate this treaty. Accord- 
ingly he ſent them ſoon after ; but this great project 
was ſtifled by the death of the three perſons concern'd 
in it, viz. the Pope, the Emperor, and Charles Martel, 
who died all three the ſame year. ng. 


C bark, 


d declare agai { him, he would under- 


wt ſon Charles, viceroy.— We learn by this letter that 
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- pleaſure-houſe of * Quierſi upon Oiſe, from whence his H. 
— — 108 Denys. {night 274 wia 4 
If we take a view of this hero's life, we ſhall find 
few that are com e to him; impriſon d immedi- 
atel 4 OI. OT bat- 
tle he fought the recovery of his li be ſtrug- 
led with tis bad fortune, GE ne wk much 
the better of it, that he was never conquer d, but on 
the contrary his victories exceeded the years of his go- 
vernment, which yet was a very long one. All this 


was owing to his conduct, activity and fore-ſight, io 
his intrepidity and skill in military affairs, in which: bos 


excelled. 


Charles died of a violent fever the twenty ſecond An. 74; | 
of O nber, in about the fiftieth year of his age, ar his N 


He inured the French not only to the abſolute power Wi yoo 


he had acquir'd over them, but alſo to the want of a 
King, and even of that phantom of a King, which til! 
then had ſerved at leaſt to keep up the notion of their 
having ſubmitted to no other power but that of Clovis's 
deſcendants ; and he accompliſh'd all this. without any 
murders, aſſaſſinations, or baniſnments. At leaſt no- 
thing of this kind is laid to his charge in hiſtory. _ / 

In all publick inſtruments he us d no other ſtile than 


that of Mayor of the palace and the epithet of il luſtri- vir inuſtris. 


ous, a title which our Kings of the firſt race ordinari- 
ly annex'd to that of King. He permitted foreign 
Frinees to call him Viceroy or Lord Lieutenant of 


the kingdom. . Hiſtorians ſometimes give him the name subregulus 


of Duke of Frauce, ſometimes that of Prince of Fance, 
Conſul of Frauce and Patrician. His epitaph ſtiles him 
King, buthe never took that title upon himſelf. This was 
a very cheap piece of modeſty, and ſuch as he judged 
neceſſary him in point of policy. Some bale chil- 
dren that ke left behind him, that with the virtues 
of a hero he had alſo the vice that is but too common 
with them. Moſt of theſe paſſages, which we find par- 
ticularly ified in the ancient hiſtorians, deſcribe 
Charles Martel as in all reſpects a great man, a great 
Prince, a great ſoldier and a great ſtateſman ; but few 
of them repreſent him as a very religious Prince, ex- 
cepting that he protected the miſſionaries, who went 
in his time to preach the faith to ſeycral tributary nati- 
ons of France, | SY 
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The \Miftory AAN l 
d death-wou'd naturally have prodaced a gr 
geration'in the affairs of France, and had w. 2 
doubt done ſo, - had not Chur las x vile, whi 


1 15 always fruitful in great men, 
2 1 ; of 


** 


N 7h! 
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— 
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called bs arne of » the Lows Var f 

e neat i where wi 
2 the e , With 

een Curluman and Pepin. To 
- Ideſt he gave Auſtraſia and as way 
WE and ty Pi Mere, bee Bren 

” roveuce. 
— was excluded: the "7 
it is hard to gueſs; but Soumechilde 
matter fo well in the abſence of Carla 
epin, — were to take poſſeſſion of 
vernments before Charies's death, —.— | 
him Aer and Bang towns = territories 
n to A pett 
. _ nd 
This pr del 4 war; fur Chonlet was no ſooner 

dead, than the two: brothers, pretending that this dil- 
—— — made without 71 of — 

men kingdom; diſputed the poſſeſſion 
K wit Grapes. 80 they ented the ald win chair 


Sonnechilde and her ſon, being mnable to make 20 
 refiſtance , betook themſelv es to Law, where they 
were immediately beſieged, and taken within a few 
days. Their lives were granted them; but Sonnechiide 

was contin'd in the monaſtery of Chelles, and. her fon 
min a cattle of Ardennes called eo this day Newcha- 

Scan. 
The Alemanni, B avarians and Gaſcons, did not fail 
according 40 cuſtam to revolt upon the change of 
the government. The Gaſcons 2 — the 
— nn Hunaur ee 
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Carloman * Pepin, who had perfectly foteſce Aus; 7h 
theſe 9 Ne e wp ge themſelves bound i in dre 22 
tio Anal. Me- 
fe) good correlpondence, Ac je to ad alwa NE con- — ad an- 
cert; and indeed they never did otherwiſe. paſſed 7. 
the Loire together, defeated the militia Ne 22 , burnt Fredeg. c. 
the ſuhurbs 91 Bearer i took the c ond 110, 
levell'd Te to the gr und: and purſuing 5 * 
uitain, who continually retreat re t cm | 
Geben den br b cr dr 0 5 


peace, md e e the ancient homuge he ow 
to France. | 
The two brothers repaſſed the Lare. | Carloman 
march'd without ſtopping with his forces to the other 
. — . 7 —_—_ who did not w__ 
| m n, ask'd quarter o, ave hoſtages, 
„„ 
* X ns *, el $ On ac- n 
2 cord; out of policy, or ® hedelner the Fronts 2 
— who were ſtill much addicted to the royal family, put 5» the 
f an end to the interregnum, which had laſted ever ines 
ws the death of Thierry II. and raiſed Childeric to the 
8 throne, who was the third of that name ſince the 
7 father of Clovis. Some make him ſon of Thierry II. 
others of Chilperic II. and others of that Clo- 
taire whom Charles Martel made of Auſtraſia. 
It is certain he was one of the royal family. And this 
unn him. 


Tz 


. 


S fac! 


|  , — "The ow roy FRANCE. 
| * An. 741. (! * of N n „ 


. 


* "oh ene 2 a e 


Canroman Duke of Auttraſia. 


| Hilderic. Was made King, not of the whole. 

. French empire, but only of that part which Pe- 

| | pin N vid. of New ria, of and. 

Provence, wile: of Anſtrafis, which; | as 

formerly in the time of —— father of Ch Jorles Mar- 

70 nme 
rene empire. 

In the mean time a new war broke out in Germany. 
Moſt of the revolts of theſe Germgs nations were ow- 
| __—_ natural reſtleſsneſs, which upon the leaſt oc- 
| on ſet them all in arms, without taking any. other 
meaſures. To quell which diſturbances the 1 

Princes had for the moſt part no other trouble than 
that of paſſing the Rhine with an army to chaſtiſe 
| them : but now. they had laid their deſigns very 
and the conſequence of this rebellion had been mo 
fatal, if the _— not acted with he 8. 
iſpatch, an —— remedy 
'threaned the greateſt 
tu „before the death o Cbarle Martel, 
ately after, foreſeein 4 would happen, 
with regard to 1 excluſion of her ſon from the ſuc- 
ceſſion, had enter'd into a private confederacy with 
* Duke of Bavaria, her uncle, who had made 
| with the Duke of Aquitain, with Theobald, 
| Duke of the Almans, Theodoric, Duke of the Saxons, 
and with the Sclavonians. But Sonnechilde and her 
ſon taken, and Hunalde, Duke of Aquitain, 
with the e of the Almans, meeting with, bad ſuc- 
ceſ$ in their attempt, put off for ſome time the effect 
of this dangerous confederacy. The Dukes however, 
notwithſtanding their late oaths, united in a freſh con- 
ſpiracy, and the Duke of Bavaria ſet up his ſtandard 
in token of 2 _ 


Carloman 


3 our DR ATU l. 


as, herald" Fg ary” 
they-were-abley nt d the! Ke atid advabic'd . far 
as Lech. The und | . 


% 4 
> which time the ein days th 


theltiſelves beer with" Au. 741. 


ſes 
— river in parts; and at lt fon er 193 


great diſtahee, the one above 2nd the ther | 
below: the two camps. Upon this they qd oft. 


ſecretij in the | ni Alter a Toh 4 difficile, 
Journey paſt d ie; an $3.30 on 8 


Being arrived near tlie enemy 5 Catrp, N erg, 


ed them at day<break on all des.” The ſurprize was O 
ſoon „„ 9 4g ＋ — ear ny i 
confederates n e 

of Bavaria, who loſt moſt gf his me and Was 55 ö 
bliged to fly. as the reſt had done. The con ors. 
overran and ed all Bavaria, and continu there 
fifty two days. Carlomam afte $ centred Sa 


Jorg, ror the army, belic eged a town called 72 
e Duke Thebdoric, who had ſecured hims 
e, ſurtendred. Bat he forgave him, and Fe 
Doro bc d his duchy, requiring. 7 new oath of 
While 2 was thus ſubduing the Kue 5 - 
pin had repaſy'd the Rhine to march againſt the D 
of  Aqzitain,” who having forced the ages of 
Laire, had advanced as far as Chartres, which 
touk and burnt. But as ſoon as he got uotiee of the 
approach: 13 the Frenth army; he repaſſed the Loire : 
_ U my his army Ei an fatigued,” {id 
viſcable to purſue him. But the 2,4. 
low he chaſtiſed him, and forced im to, 
d quarter, by the waſte he made in his cou 
This year and the two following were taken up by. 
the two brothers in ſuppreſſing new revolts, but clpc-. 
cially thoſe of the people of Germ 


Cerlimas in the run of fo many vifories chte d An. 745 


upon a deſign which ſurpriz'd all F/avce. It Was to & 


renounce: his governments, and embrace a mqnaſtick 70277 in 


life.” This he executed by retiring to m 2 7 Sor adte, Anna 
now called mount Oreſte, or the Mount 
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4 0 Feta of. 
EEE in 1 ew hood colt im his. 18, 
for we With no n of him aſter that time. 
44 having loſt this t. repait'd to Baua · 
„ e moſt part 
7 A nun ainſt, the yr 
g ing at this juncture, 
pre made ks of 1 Bonk Mice, — 


a im [Dake of the Alnang, to 
for 72155 N he ſein d the Hil-. 


trade 4 * ſo! 1d who was. then. very. 
he eau nſelf iy de proclain'd Duke of Be 


"Hi 10 us , bus. he hated her noe! 
ee becauſe upon his —4 
( ; 1 rev 3 


bd leg nnd yt one 


f e * 


he won the lot with been e 
for er or bong ——— CET 


. umncommon at that __ ts Goſs 


For this reafonz "if Pypi ccd hive aipolitd N 
uss ee Long f. his Brother 4s fm the 


Nam © potting or wh en; nl 


knowing his wm that N wee, Lee 
mme ho bee 10 Je him out of Baar 


o cxpedted and made preparationg -for h ds- 
. but 1 he had — 323 


Means fox K poſſeſſiot of his . 
was the Pope's —— who indeed | 
eſt for him, and wrote alſo to the French Biſhops, ex- K 


ho them to do all that lay in their power to pro- T. 1. conc 
— age . — two — Carloman Galliz, . 


occar, AA e EN. to — 


with 


Pepin however was in no great haſte, but ſpent the An. 747. 
winter ſeaſon of the year 747, and the beginnin of & 748. 
748. in making proper proviſion againſt the corr 
dence Grippon maintain'd within the kingdom: but in \ 
the ſpring he entred Bavaria, and ed Grippoy ſo Anlet. 
briskly, that he took him together with moſt of the u eg. 
male-contents that had followed him; arid having re- 2 


— 1 the young Duke 7. 4 whom he. leſt renſes ad un. 
e care of his m to France. Grips 79. . 


= he brought back with — and endeavoured a 


cond time to win him by a mild deportment: for he 
not Maw, gave him his ble but alſo the town of 


rage counties of the kin — of Neu- 

. of which he made overnor, 

N \the tie of ke. But with all theſe — 2 

man, who was perpetually diſcontented, ſaw him- 

ſel Pepin $ ſubje&, which was a circumſtance he 

could not ſi His reſentment moved him yet 

once more to quit France, and throw himſelf under 

the! protection of the Duke of Aguitaiu. = was 

not much concern'd at his departure ; at 
was quiet both at home and abroad ; his rigores ha 
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neo hich ter Mok An 
= encreas'd dail wel 
2 the eficem of the 6anily OEMs 

the palace, w erned, and in for 
- century we have ſeen nothing but a continual ſuc 

on of gira men and heroes, equally capacitated for go- 
vernment and war. — 

the hiſtorians of the — 
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Rory of FRANGE. 


An. 750. Pepin to remove this obſtacle, which had ſtood in- 
ww the way of all his predeceſſors, and to facilitate the 


7. 1. Cone. 
Gall. 


. 5 =" 


Pape « metage © 


nation's = prog with had always 
hitherto refuſed to be engaged in, thought 


Le 
ſion or the" Pope ſerviceable to fn e 
buſineſs was not — to purchaſe a right to the 
crown, which deſcended by birth, but to make a 
way to it without any | embarraſſment ; not only ta 
obtain the votes of the people by reaſon, but- to dimi- 
niſh their ſcru ples, to — and impoſe upon 


A. Pee ſank, fo Ele their een 71 75 a 


ds Fi fiend 
Zachary, who was at that time in the chair of St. Pe- 
ter. He conſulted him upon all important points of 
eccleſiaſtical diſcipliũe , With regard to the Biſhops, 
Prieſts, Monks, and Nuns. He cauſed his anſwers 


to be read in e were alway ed 
with N ins 1, I: 710] lint 
ope 1 1220 y to be overwhelm'd by the 
Lond i an — by the Emperor Conſtantius Co- 
pronymus, as great an — as Leo 1ſaurius, his 
ather, had no other 'dependance but upon France 
þ nos, ot turn'd his views as Fes no 
one ot ignoſam 0 but 0 
of the © I» Ts olv'd to diſcover to him 
the deſign he had — of cauſing himſelf to be de- 
clared King of Franc, and moreover that he depend- 
ed upon him to facilitate the execntion of it. He 
per ſuaded S. Bange, Blmop of Mayerce, to lay the 
oſal before the Pope. his holy Prolate was ſtill 
. with great zeal in the converſion of the 
le f Ger — Pepi cou'd not ſend the 


"this nature by a properer - man ta 


+ All theſe great affairs have cver two faces, and we 


| have always fcen the Saints take different ſides even 
in ho ſchiſms uf the church, according to the different 


ligbt on which have appear d to them, The dan 
which Nome 2 of king under the wer of 
the Lenhardt; the Emperor of Conſtantinople'y out- 
— gun the Career religion ; the Sararens 7 bejng 


24 upon the frontiers bf Fr _ 
=— e Cher Ma — T put a ſtop to their furt 


progreſs ; the German cqarches being on all fides — 


PEI . 
ſed to ſbe incurſions of the neighboufing nations, A 
Wine were fill idolaters ; the power ES 
of IE alone was able, to diſpel or, prevent 


with which, che chürch was ie © i ies 
ET oe] Rena Tem | 
Agde Cc wour erwatds refult from a 
; i be ry de the he: Ye © 
_—_ wo there oy to ng, Who 
te jury wo that file, and bot Mil i er , 
at a Biel years had polſeſs'd ung but the name 


al tel es. For before the ho * — . 
ö uaſive epin Was ma 

of, Wikre he pleaſed ro 5 Tk 0 f. 20 talent, 1 5 | ; 
the Pope, and 1 — ht hi ves 40 his 

hoped from all thefe rea thit the affair ar would 
nk to the food. of the church and ltate, and to the . 

0 
n 4 Prieft numed Lale &6 1 175 this aff Fo = 4 he 


with the ebe The | turn var 

ly that the Pope's 1 8 ea 0 5. fins Tana. 
intentions, Who „ ei ans —_— 
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e empire of France, 

which alone was it 4 condition, to Ste 11 

particular? Whethet this power, having beck 
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—_— - The Hiſtory of Exance. 
An. 751. concluded without any oppoſition. Pepin was imme- - | 
Hy w diately proclaimed King, and placed upon the throne 
with his wife Bertrade. 
An. 751. Childeric, the only party concern'd, had no body 
27 4 _ 47 "RN, and in — likelihood he Tone *. 
ng o paſſed till they came to ſignify hi 
— depoſition to him. They told bon that. he muſt ſuffer 


diem of be- himſelf to be ſhaved; and after this al on they 
peru ja Carried him to the monaſtery of Sirhiex, in the dio- 
che. Sithiu. ceſe of Terodenne, which is now the abby of S. Ber- 
' tin at 8. Omer, There he was admitted monk by the 
Abbat Nantaire, where he died three br Four yours af- 
ter. He had a ſon who was alſo ſhav us end- 
ed the illuſtrious race of Clovis and Merovee, after 
ce, — reigned above two hundred and ſixty years 
ans. . 


In the mean time Pepin omitted nothing that 
| his policy could ſuggeſt to him. to give weight and 
Pepin's n- authority to his election. He wou'd be conſecrated, 

| fermion, and that by the 24 Boniface, who was after- 
wards a martyr. This was none of the leaſt of Pe- 
pins ſhrewd. contrivances to render his perſon more 
auguſt and venerable to the whole nation, and it was 
to this holy unction that he aſcrib'd all the victories 
he gain'd after his coronation, The civil war, which 
his brother Erippon thought to have renew'd, was ter- 
minated 1 his death at a battle in Savoye, where he 
was kill'd, when he was endeayouring with ſome 
forces to ain Italy, to ſhelter himſelf under the pra- 
tection of Aſtulphus, King of Lombardy. 

Pepin received this news at Bonne upon the Rhine, 
at his return from Saxony, where he had _ defeated 
the Saxons that had revolted. He chaſtiſed the Bre- 
tons alſo, who had made ſome irruptions into the ter- 
ritories of France, He took the caſtle of Vannes, and 
obliged the Count of Britanny to ſurrender. 

bout the ſame time he extended the borders af 
the French empire at the much of the Pyrennean 


# 


Saracens ; but he had yet much greater ſacceſs on 
the other ſide the Alps. 
Pope Zacharias did not long outlive Pepin's cora- 
nation, and was ſucceeded by Stephen III. 15 4 
tifical ſee. Aſtolphus, King of the Lombards, far 
ſome time threatned Rome. He had taken R 
t 2 from 
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from the Exarch Extychius, which put an end to this An, 752- 
form of, grein called the Exarchat, about a hun- 
Sd, eighty five years after it had been inſti- | 
ruted. - | 

As the authority of the Exarchs of Ravenna had al- 
ways extended over the city of Rome, 1 pre- 
tended, that being maſter of Ravenna, Nome alſo 
ought to be ſubject to him, and acknowledge him for 
King. The Pope gave the Emperor Conſtantius Co- 
pronymus notice of it, and many were the negotiati- 
ons upon this occaſion, either between the Pope and 
the Emperor, or the Pope and the King of Lo.. 
hardy. In fine, when the Pope ſaw there was no Tie Pe. 
hopes of ſuccour againſt the Lomberds, nor any pro- ag, ſheer 
ſpect of an accommodation, he reſolved to follow Ra s 
the example of his predeceſſors, and have recourſe to Annal. ad 
the King of France ; upon which he came for ſanctu- . 753. 
ary to Pepin's court, in ſpight of all the efforts which 
Aſtolphas made to prevent him. 3 

Pepin went to meet him from Thionville to Pont» An. 953. 
Dun, a royal palace, and received him with the greateſt Continuat. 
reſpect. From thence they came together to Paris, ra © 
and N. wa oo lodge at the 9 * 

s, e in to wage war with the King An. 
of 2 by declar himſelf the defender — mw 
roteftor of the church of Rome againſt the uſurpati- 
ons of this Prince. The King told him that he ac- 
cepted theſe titles with joy, and wou'd endeavour to 
maintain them with dignity. : 

In the mean time, Aſtolphus, foreſeeing the aim and 
intention of the Pope's journey, endeavoured earneſtly 
to divert this ſtorm, and obliged Carloman, who, as 
was before obſerved, had turned a monk of mount 
Caſhin, fo go to France with his abbat to prevent the 

ope's deſigns from taking effect, and to uſe his in- 
tereſt with the King his brother, that the peace which a 
had laſted for ſo long time between the French and | 
the Lombards might not be interrupted. | 
Carloman vias obliged to obey, but his remon- 7% 4:2 of 
ſtrances were to no purpoſe, Some time after he re- Suloman, 
turn'd for Izahy, but died in the way before he was fern 7 
got out of Fraxce, f 1 
Pepin however, before he would declare war, ſent 
three different times to the King of Lombardy to 55 

| = poſe 
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m accommodation: but as he made the reſtitut!- 
BY of Ravenna and the reſt of the exarchate a 'neceſ- 
Anaftaius. condition of the together with the liberty 


ſides therefore made preparations for the war: 
but while Frunce 'was getting ready, Pepin, who made 
the beſt of every thing, was of opinion that ad- 
vant 1 might be drawn from the influenge of the 


| ence upon the 11 of the Freazth. He 
Eeinnd. deln l Ki Boniface 


e Mayente, but was defirous an that ceremony 
: 7 forafd ar anew by the hands of t who aan 
ted to it. Queen Bere: + im the two Princes 
hy th er. Charles and Carlaman received 1 che . ende 
from the hands of the Pope . ivi 
his benediction to the Fele bs cohjut'd ang re- 
quir'd ww in the name of J. Perry bo maintaſn the 
crown in Pepiu's family. P. ein dn In 
ſolemn promiſe to the Pore as Us atfÞ the wy 5 
2 co 


ces his tons to ptotect the be bon ſee. . 
An. 755. ferr'd upon them all three : title of 
_ 8 Pepin fomie time after — the ad 0 
e Albi, and was tcady to paſs th 
ve panty of September. 
Aſtolpbus was walting for them at Juze, where , 
— —_— b battle was fo 77% in which the ombards were 
— — — entirel defeated, an 475% hus was fore'd to tetire to 
af Fein 4 1 whither Pepin ſoon followed ati beſſeged it, 
e the King After the ſiege had laſted ſome days, at the Pape's in- 
7 — treaty he made the ſune propofats to A olphas which 
l Fee, he had ſo often offer'd afready, This Pridce too hap- 


Pra grants py to eſcape at ſuch a rate, ſſgned every thing hoy 
7 defired, promiſed ich an Cath to 12. ** ng * 


by the treaty all ſpecd, gave fotty hoſtages for ſecurſty, and 4 


of Pavia. ferited th The: Pope. ſhou? from that time cake po 
ee Be bes © wht Mi duh 

* epix went or as it was t 
7 — to 1 9 En mperor that the ceſſion of Ra ane Wa tne 


te gon Mo and as the bY comets by that means became his con 


* 8 which he pretended to have 4 rigs to 
N he made a grant of it. in form and in weitii 
dhe Pope and the Roman church. er Which he or- 


* the Abbat Falrade to conduct the Pope to Kok Ai 


and independence of Rome, his propoſals were not ac- 


op of 
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1 0 Lows Toa 
mh 1 
with a large cor 


of Ferome baſe 
Ro to Fance. 
anger to which he was 


bus hwy Fo 
his berry too dearly purcha- 
a be 8 Naddel Geda, came with an ar- 


my to befiege Rome. The Romans, euco by the 


of the French ſoldiers, whom the Abbat Fl. 
rn, of left with chem, defended themfelyes with 
much bravery, and gave Pepin time to paſs the Alps 


in. 


ge daring por th in Hub On of th 
7 e came to the 
King "ho was A within reach of Pavia. He 

his reſþe&s to him and return'd thanks in the Em- 
Ei name for the vw. had taken in favour of the 

re, and-requ in caſe he ſhou'd be able 

ce the King of Loa ardy to yield up Ravenna 
and We reſt of the exarchate, to allow chem to return 
$0 the obedience of the Emperor their ancient and law- 
ful maſter. He added to this requeſt many preſents 
from the Emperor. 


in te mean time the Emperor of Conſtants le's 
Mn 
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y of ſoldiers under the command An. 755. | 
anti and then re- Way 


The Ki anſwered that he was very much con- The Emperor's 


eerned for ing under an indiſpen iſpenfible en nga ement to 
the contrary, and that he wiſh'd he cou" 

ply'd with their inclinations; that the Emperor had 
never made any propoſal to him of making war againſt 


the King of Lombardy ; that he had undertaken it upon 


no intereſted or ambitious view, nor upon any other 
human motive whatſoever ; that he had had no pro- 


$I in doin g of it, but the benefit and honour of the 


Seed; that this war was the war of S. Peter; 
that de had undertaken it for the glory of this Saint, 
Who had himſelf the honaur of it, and the Popes 
his ſucceſſors all the benefit ; that he had bound him- 
ſelf to this en 1 * by — Aar which nothing 
thou'd induce to break; and in a word, that it was 
nof the! Emperor he had taken Raven frm, dut the 
of Lomhardy. 

E % embaſſador return's with this difa- 
A wer, and the te King whom ee, 22 ined 

gone to Rome, to ſet down 
before Pavia. This div erſion entirety anfwer'd Pepiv's 


1 erpec 


wwe com- 1 purpoſe 


obi ation 
wich — 47 
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An. 755. expeQation. ' Aſtolphas raiſed the ſiege of Rome, and 
Ea demanded 4 wy 
chio to the other towns that were to be given up, pay- 
ing a large ſum of money for the expence of the war, 
and the annual tribute of twelye thouſand /ols d Or, 
which the Lombard: had formerly paid Frauce, and re- 
deemed in Clataire II. 's time. E 
Monachus The donation of all theſe places we are ſpeaking 
8. Gall. 1-3. of, Was A ſecond time committed to writing; and 10 
Anga. Ful- the peace being ſigned, the King went to pay his de- 
denſes & votions at Rome; where he. ſtaid but a very ſhort 
Merenſes i time, for fear of increaſing the jealouſy of the Greeks, 
* 77% and returned to Fraxce. But to provide againſt Aftolphus's 
relapſing into his uſual treachery, he thought it neceſſary 
to have the treaty executed before he left Izaly, and ſent 
the Abbat Fulrade attended with the King of Lomberdy's 
officers to take poſleflion of Raven, an port of the 
Araftefius, Other places comprehended in the ceflion. This Abbat 
| took ages of all the towns, made the moſt con- 
ſiderable of the inhabitants. follow him to Kome , 
and 7 the keys of all theſe places upon the 
tomb of 8. Peter, to put him, as it were, and all his 
ſucceſſors in poſſeſſion of them. This is, properly 
ſpeaking, the original of the temporal power of the 
985 ab which was a great advantage to their pon- 
, tificate. _ | 
The death of . Aſtolphas, notwithſtanding his new oaths, endea- 
Aftolphus MT ar 14} time after Pepin's departure, to recoyer 
, n the treaty of Pavia, and the loſs he had ſuſtain d in 


Anal. Ne- ſigning it. He had not yet delivered up Faenza and 


1 I 

* the Lombardi. But Didier, one of Aſtolphas's generals 
8 being atthe head of an bm i Tuſcany, * 1 — 
Lombardy, Of the Pope and the King of France's aſſiſtance, by the 


aſſurance he gave them of faithfully finiſhing the exe- 
tion of the treaty of Pavia, and alſo of adding 
ne to the ceſſion; he Nas. with the Lombard to 


Immediately 5 
\ 


U 


acknowledge him for their King, 


anded peace, which was granted him upon condi- - 
tion of executing the treaty of Pavia, adding Comma- 


F 
0 
| 
| 
{ 
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election, the Pope entred into poſſeſſion of Faenza and An. vy. 
the d of Ferrara. towyns of Spoleto and 
ene ventum, which had always belong d to. the kingdom 
of Lombardy, took this I to revok, and put 
themſelves under the protection of France and the Ko- 
mam church, Didier making no oppoſition. 1 
While affairs were thus carried on in Italy, the Em- 
peror's embaſladors were at the court of France, and 
continued their inſtances with the King to perſuade 
him to have ſome regard to the intereſts of their Ma- 
ſter, who was deprived of his 2 under pre- 
tence of taking it from the Lombardi, who were only 
uſurpers of it. But the conſequence of theſe affairs, 
and the turn they began to take, ſhew'd plainly that the 
whe was more regarded than the Emperor. _ _ : 
hus Pepin in the middle of France govern'd the An. 757. 
affairs of Haly, till Pope Stephen died. His death 
made no alteration. Faul, deacon of the Rownfþ 
church, was raiſed to the chair of S. Peter, and was 
the firſt Pope of that name. The repoſe of the Pope 


. depended upon that of France : and he might be af- 


ſured that the Emperor and the King of Lombargy 
wou'd loſe no opportunity of diſturbing it, that they 
cou'd lay hold of; it was not long before ſuch a 
one offer C. e i | \ 

The Saxons made a general revolt the following year. Eginard. in 
Pepi was obliged to lead a great army againſt Annal. ad an, 
to fight ſeveral battles in the country, and to force the / N- 
towns there. At length he defeated them, and as a The Saxons 
puniſhment for their revolt impoſed a new tribute up- t 
on them of three hundred horſes, which they were 
7 to bring him every year, when he held the ge- . 
neral aſſembly on the champ de May. Upon this oc- 
caſion alſo the King of the Sc/avs ſubmitted to him 
and became his tributary. % fn | 

The Lombards had no ſooner got notice that Pepis 
was employ'd. on that fide, than they took the advan- - | 
tage of it. Didier, who had promiſed every thing to pidier v. 
the Popes. o get himſelf made King, thought he ceaſed /ares the mas- 
to be 16, if for the ſake of keeping his word he ſhou'd 2 J avis. 
Feu en inder of what they demanded. Far _. 

m that, he to commit hoſtilities, ravaged 
Pentapolis, and ſurpriz'd Spoleto and Bene ventum. 
Abin Duke of Spoleto was put to the ſword, n_ hy 
$'# - . yu e 


} 
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An. 757- Duke of Beru en to fy — Didier 
ane to conference with the P robin 
notwithſtanding all that had paſſe 
that 2 . 
complain'd that he was too — — 
notwithſtanding he had already ſeveral places, 
yet they retain d his ho in France. 
All this paſſed in &aly without Pepin's wo 
—— 47 * exadly did r 9 
t to prevent the Pope from 
any — bY ih Ran; aucb in the —— 
Didier s embaſſadors — complalnts of the 
Pope, as: a man whio abuſed the protection Frauus af: 
forded him, who. perplexed and'cavil'd ar every thin 
; and refuſed to give: the — Satan time to 
— —- jets, to w alt theſe 
ee er exceedingly/ diſa- 


Epiſt, 3. The Pope petcely that moſt of his letters to France 
Pauli Papz were intercepted, took occafion ftom the complaint the 
— Eid Caron King of Lombardy had made to him co the hoſta- 
— before him the ſtate of affairs. He offer d Di 
to ſolicitthereſtirution of the hoſtages, and made him 
—— which he had written to the King of 
France upon this occaſion. But he gave the bearet 
other private letters to the contrary, and him 
to inform the King! of the infring — Ines Dider hat 
made upon the treaty of Pavia, - 00 of his intrigues 

at: the C ng bet nan court. 
27 16. 4 The bei H informed of dt pareiculurs by the 
7. in Codic 2 ae him of his n; and ſome time 
Biſhop of Rowew with the Duke of 
p ag hare in his name to edles he few 
that if he did not do the 
ſoon ſee him with an army in 
Epift. 21. in had ſome effect Didier Poe 7 part 
Cod. Carolin. mony of S. Peter, which he had uſu 
An. 760. into the hands of the Pope ſome 1 
treaty of Pavia, and 


Ro bythe 
promiſed to yield up all the reft 


by the end of e year 76th Bur receſy- 
ers in. eld an account that the Emperor had leagur 
that was propoſed to him; and this inee having pro- 


miſed him a fleet of three handred — whick were 
immediately to land in luah, he began his hoſtilities 
0 anew, 


— 
of, 
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anew, and reſuſed. to finiſh the execution: of the treaty An. 760. 
of Pavia. However this flees did not appear, and 
Didier uus in danger of ſeeing the whole force of 
Frauce at once pour in upon him, had — 

vented by a diverſion in all 2 
himſelf or the Emperor, which for Sms & your lays 

hard upon Pepix's lders; —_ was ſacceeded 

ſuch times as equally. tended to advance the . 

of Frauce, and the glory of this Prince. 

Vaifar Duke of nc ſon of Huxalde, wh -Eginard. in 
was turned monk, revolted * immediately paſſed 5 =" Was 
the Loire with an army, and did not fail to oblige this 1 
Duke to ſurrender. Ho gave hoſtages, and Pepire re- Fredeg. c. 25. 
turned with content. But the year after, the Duke An. 761. 
took 4 arms a ſecond time, which coſt him. the cafe 7he revolr 7 
tle of Bowrbon, Chantelle, Clermont in Auvergne, and: Aue 
the deſolation of this province, moſt of the ſtrong” 
towns of which Pepin ruin'd, having cut in pieces a. 

"Thx allowing. yew body of the rebels. 

he following year he took Bourges and: Thotars "MR 761 
pon the confines of Poitou, and he and his nerals ibid. c. 127. 
Aeated ſeveral ſquadrons which the Duke of Aynitain 
had. ſent to ravage the- French territories. The Duke 
of Aguitain —— tuin d, and one more ſuch campaign 
as the, two- ones wou'd have deprived him 
of the. reſt· of his ſtates. Pepin made preparations for Eginard. 4 
it; and had already paſſed the « trig an. 763. But ei- 1 765. 
ther tho Duke's good fortune, or perhaps his intrigues, 
raiſe Popix- a new and. low Duke © enemy. 
It was 10 young Taſſilon Duke of Bavaria his ne- 
who- having ſome time before done De to 
for his ducky: in a general aſſembly at Compiegue, 
beg reſided/ at the court of France, and followed hin 
afterwards-in moſt of his expeditions. He was preſent - | 
alſd at this; but —— himſelf ſick, he quitted the 
camp in great haſte, was no ſooner. come to Ba- 
varia than he pulled off the mask, and declared that 
he wou d never after appear before bis uncle to do him 
homage for” his ſtates. Taſſillom, according to the hi- 
ſtory of- Bevaria, had about that time married Lzi-. 
berg "ge of the King of Lombardy, and this al- 


room to conjecture at he was ſe- 
E in e with that King and. the Duke of Ag ui- 


This 
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An. DRY This incident to march bagk 
css on this-fide the Loire. He His 
A neceſſary in the kingdom at this conjun 
having given proper orders to preſerve the 
had taken from the Duke of Apnitain, he the 
embles de May at Wormes | the banks of the 
An. 764. Rhing to watch the ſteps of the Duke of Bavaria. He 
& 765. kept theſe two Dukes after this manner at a bay during 
| the whole cam gn, without their venturing upon any 
attempt. He ale in the ſame manner and for the fame 
reaſons the following year; but the year after he began 
_ 2 new wat ini. nes 
: This he managed in ſuch manner as to baffle the 
8 Duke. We may lee by the courſe of the hiſtory, when 
our Kings went to chaſtiſe their rebellious vaſlals, it 
was their cuſtom to ravage the country; and if they 
took any towns, to leyel them. Pepin had already 
began to act in another manner with regard to the 
Duke: For having taken Bourges and Clermont vin 
R Auvergne, he preſerved them and placed garriſons in 
them, which made irruptions on all ſides, and al ſo 
harraſs'd the country during the winter ſeaſon. The 
Duke of Aquitain, to prevent this inconvenience! for 
the reſt of his governments, reſolved to defend himſelf 
in the fortreſſes and caſtles ſituate upon the rocks, and 
in ſuch places as were difficult of acceſs, and demo- 
liſhed the walls of Argentos in Berry, of Poitiers, Li- 
moges, Aaintes, Periguenx, Angouleme, and (everal 
er towns, that the enemy might not be able to quar-: 

ter there in the winter. n 13 2883 
_ Pepin let him alone; but as ſoon as he had exęeut - 
—— deſign, he 2 * ks. polleiion of 3 
p pent almoſt this whole campaign of. the 
An. 766. Year 766. in rebuilding the walls and tower, This 
was a great conqueſt which coſt him nothing but mo- 
ney. e Duke of Aqzitaim was extremely vexed at 
Rea i, 2 repai 5 2 po bg po _ 
Fredeg. c. march'd with a numerous ES. battle to Pe- 
130. pin who accepted it, and entirely defeated him. The 

ae had like to 


have been | bo ag wou'd. 
have ended the war; but he eſcaped under: the cover 
of the night. After this great defeat, he de cd peagc, 
but it was refuſed him. And the Duke of Dooney 
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PEP 1 BY 
uſage of the Duke of Agui- hn. 766. 
ac ont ed he rgorow oy, wy uſage was reconcil'd to h 5 SY 


LiF ac m_ 
1 Epi 1 
| 9925 1 . e a pine « Cod Caro . 


of oo Co 4 it Ei lin 5 — 
ia . he country of fe Albi and B and Pepin a> | 


nub ſeveral towns and caſtles in 2 ne ad Li- 227 | 


uitain. 


themſelves to Pep;n. Yaifar, thus abandoned, fled with An. 
a very few 1 Xajnto e; and was kill'd b 707 
own foldiers. Thus 27 5 his froward reſtleſs Prince, 
a ſworn 77 89 to the F rench, and with him ended the 

principality Agpitain, win which was s cennited þ Pepir 
1 the N of France, an forty a &y your 
after it had been 1 from it des Gand 
ee of the laſt 

Tis gh rea e — was the laſt of this Prince's 


= fle Was t am ill of a fi 7 = antes and, 
1107 he had lain ſome days, cau ſelf to - 1 


ried to Tours to the tomb of Menn from 

thence to S. Denys, where he died of a dropſy at the 74 death; 

age of fifty four; the twenty third day of September, An. 968, 

an. 768, the ſeventeenth of his reign, and the twentieth Eginard. in 

of his government. =_ — 
Nope of Pepip's predecefiors on the throne of France i, ideen, 

were equal to him in courage, prudence, and ſucceſs, 

and all the great qualities which concurr'd to form 

him an accom liſh'd Prince. The talent of makin 

himſelf eſteem d, reſpected, beloved and feared; whi * 

ſuppoſes all civil and military vittues, was to a ſove- 

reign * — in him. He * — 185 but to be 

— rigce of the 209 2 Famil 2 ſup- 

plied by his cunning and ambition ays 

that ſerve to raiſe 4 man to the trons, 2 irth 

has not placed him there, he made choice of the leaſt 

ogions. © He ſhed no blood either to aſcend to. jt, or 

maintain himſelf in it. And he eftabliſhed his 5 


moufin, At length the people of e ſurrendr, — — 


tity at fieſt upon fuch a bottom, that during hy 
2 reign there is not the leaſt mention of yoke f 
$ Was, Owing to an e R 25 


was his reigning Vrtue. So FE denne 
ee £4 proverd; 1 74 


— 
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An. 768. they wou'd commend any one in this reſpect, He , 
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GYW fay they, as prudent as Pepin. 4 


dued; the barbarous nations as far as 
' tributary ; the empire of the weſt, with all its prerogatives, 


- His low and burly ſtature, which drew upon him 
the ſirnames of ſhort-and fat, diminiſhed nothing of 


the reſpe& which. his great merit procured him, and 


With this low bulk he had a certain air and ſtatelineſs, 
which he made at plcaſure to ſupply the majeſty of 
preſence and ſtature. Hiſtory reproaches him with 
very few faults. Only we are informed that he had 


ſome baſe children, and that he endeavoured to di- 


vorce Bertrade, to make room for another -perſon he 
was in love with, But Pope Stephen III. having 


made ſome paternal remonſtrances to him upon that 
occaſion, prevail'd upon his paſſion to give way to the 


fear of ſcandal. In a word, Pepin having exceeded 


the merit of all his predeceſſors, had no equal in the 


whole royal line, of which he was the founder, un- 


leſs we ſhould except 0 ſon Charlemagne, whoſe 
glorious reign is the ſubject of the following hiſtory 
we are entring upon. 


— —— ——. 


CHARLEMAGNE 
AND 


CARLOMAN, 


pitch of power it cver was at; a great part 


T* kingdom of France arrived at the higheſt 


of Spain, and almoſt all Italy conqdered, the 


Sardrens d cated, the -bounds of the French empire, 
and thoſe of Chriſtendom, extendetl far beyond the Da- 


nube and the Teiſſe; Dacia, Dalmatia, and Iſtria ſub- 
eViſtala made 


transferred to the houſe of France; a kingdom of this 
extent governed with application and authority, and 
with the 'beſt laws, both civil and eccleſiaſtical : in a 

2 Word, 


4 


%% G 


CHARLEMAGNE and CARLOMAN, 


word, a continued ſucceſſion of victories and con- An. 968. A 
queſts for the ſpace of fix and forty years: This is 
the ſcene which the glorious reign of Charlemagne 


opens to us. 


The diviſion of the French empire between this An. 768. 


179 


Prince and his younger brother Carloman is related by The diviſion 


our hiſtorians in a very confus'd and different man- 2 *** French 
ner. We learn by the courſe of the hiſtory that it ren Charle- 
did always ſubſiſt according to its firſt ſettlement ; ma 


that Charlemagne had Neuſtria, Burgundy, and Aqui- Ca 


tain, and a part of the kingdom of Auſtraſia that lay 
towards the Meuſe, and that Carloman had the reſt, 
with all beyond the Khine. | 

This diviſion, which weakened the power of the 
French empire, and the miſunderſtanding which aroſe 
between the two Kings, awakened the enemies of 
this great dominion. Hunalde, father of the laſt 
Duke of Aguitain, had reſigned his duchy to his ſon 
above twenty years before, to take upon himſelf the 
habit of a monk. Seeing him dead, and his govern- 
ment made a prey to the French, he gave way to the 
hopes of recovering the throne; ſo true is it, that 
how difficult a ſtep ſocver it be to quit a kingdom, 
yet it is poſſibly much eaſier to do this than to bear if 
when done. Hlunalde, then having left his monaſte- 
ry, and put himſelf at the head of ſome forces, ſtir'd 
up the country, and raiſed inſurrections in ſeveral places. 

Charles march'd againſt him, and was at- firſt join'd 
by his brother Carloman ; but this Prince being dif- 
contented at the change that had been made in the 


ne and | 
Oman. 


diviſion of the French empire, deſerted him almoſt im- Eginard. in 
mediately. Charles however did not give over purſuing vita Caroli 


Hunalde, but took him and impriſon'd him. This ex- 95% 
pedition meeting with ſuch ſucceſs and diſpatch con- An. 


vinced Didier, King of Lombardy, and Taſſillon, 
Duke of Bavaria, that Pepin's fon was not much 
leſs formidable than his father had been, which deter- 


min'd the Duke to lie quiet at home, and the King 


of Lombardy to uſe all his endeavours to gain the 
friendſhip of this young King, by waiting for an op- 
portunity to bring him oft, it he cou'd, from the in- 
tereſts of the Pope. , 

The King of Lombardy, beſides his daughter Luit- 


N 2 ria, 


berge, whom he had married to the Duke of Ba 2 


769 
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ria, had alſo a ſon, and another daughter. His ſon 
he propoſed to marry to Gyſelle, ſiſter of Charlemagne, 
nd his daughter to this Prince or his brother Carlomas. 
There does not r to have been any difficulty in 
the marriage of Ciſelle with the Prince of Lombardy : 
ever it came to nothing. Such was the fate of 
that Princeſs, who had already been demanded in vain 
by the Emperor Conſtantin for his ſon. She was nei- 
ther Empreſs nor Queen, but a Nun. | 
As for the e of the King of Lombardy's 
daughter with Charlemagne or his brother, there was 
a great obſtacle in the way of it. Theſe two Princes 
were married, which however did not hinder them 
from hearkning to the propoſal, The Queen- mother 
Bertrade look d upon this marriage, to which ſhe 
meant to perſuade Charlemagne, as a means to reſtore a 
good underſtanding bet wee France, the King of Lom- 
bardy, and the Duke of Bavaria, and to prevent Car- 
loman from making uſe of theſe two Princes's aſſi- 
ſtance to raiſe a civil war in France, which ſhe was al- 
ways afraid of, from his reſtleſs and jealous diſpoſition. 
ope Stephen IV. who ſucc Pope Paul about 
the concluſion of the laſt reign, was apprehenſive 
that this marriage might be of erous conſequence 
to the holy See, and did all he could to hinder it, but 
to no purpoſe. For the Queen-mother herſelf took 
2 journey to Italy and Bavaria to negotiate this affair, 
and the matter was concluded ; but to make the Pope 
eaſy, ſhe perſuaded Didier to reſtore the holy See ſeve- 
ral places that he had made himſelf maſter of. She 
brought the King of Lambardy's daughter into France, 


whom Charlemagne married as ſoon as ſhe arrived. 


To make way tor this marriage, Charlemagne was 
obliged to repudiate his wife Himiltrude, daughter of 


a French Lord, which he did accordingty, is me- 


Concilium 
Vermerienſe, 
FT. 1. con- 
cil. Galliz, 


- Alt. Ji. 


thod of divorcing was a very great irregularity, aud 
but too common in that age. Some years before a 
council was held at Verberies, a royal palace in Com- 
piegne, where ſome caſes of conſcience of this nature 
were decided in a very ſurprizing manner by the Bi- 
there aſſembled, which gave a great ſtroke to 

the — nan of marriage, and were a very looſe 
morality upon ſo important a ſubject. But notwith- 
ſtanding the Queen-mother's care and . Car- 
 loman's 
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lomav's reſtleſs ſpirit, urged by the inceſſant inſtances An. 771. 
of perſons of the fn diſpoſition, had not ſuffered CY 
the peace to laſt long in France, if he had lived, but 
he died within a year of Charlemagne's matriage. 

Carloman reigned but three years, and left two ſons Carlomar's 
minors behind him at his death. The Queen Dow- 4 
ager ſurprized at the unexpected death of her huſ- 
band, and apprehenfive leſt Charlemagne ſhould ſeize 
her perſon and her children to have them ſhaved and 
— in a monaſtery, fled with them, and all ſhe 
was able to carry off, to the King of Lombardy. * 

Charlemagne receiving this news at Valenciennes, 
where he had held a diet, either out of good nature 
or policy, ſhew'd a great deal of concern and reſent- 
ment at the Queen's flight, having not deſerved, as he 
faid, to be fear'd in this manner. However - he 
march'd up to the frontiers of his brother's kingdo 
where ſeveral Biſhops and Lords came and ſurrendr 
themſelyes to him, and offer'd him the deſerted king- 
dom, which he accepted and tobk poſſeſſion of — 
out any reſiſtance. 5 

This Prince being under no fart 
4 civil war, and 2 all things qui 
ſubjection at home, t 
who were the moſt troubleſome neighbours of the 
French empire. 

He propoſed to himſelf a double end in this war. An. 772. 
Firſt, to weaken them in ſuch ſort, that it ſhould be 
entirely out of their power to raiſe any diſturbance ; 
and ſecondly, which was the beſt way to make them 
tractable, to root out idolatry, and eſtabliſh Chri- 
ſtianity in their country. He cou'd not bring it about 
in lefs than three and thirty years of war without in- 
tertuption; a war, ſays the author of this Prince's Eginard, in 
life, which was the moſt ſevere and fatiguing that vis Carol 
France had ever experienced. — 

The occaſſon of the war he at that time took in e Saxon 
hand againſt this nation, were the irruptions they made . 
into the French territories. He paſſed the Rhine at 
Wormes, and entered Saxony, carrying ravage and 
terror wherever he went. Of the ſeveral forts this 
people had built upon the paſſages, as well of the 
rivers as of the woods and lancs, to put a ſtop to 
the courſe of the French, the moiſt conſiderable was 

N 3 called 


chenſions of tbid, 
and in ect Charlemagne 


ought of ſubduing the Saxons, fole King * 
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An. 772. called Eresbourg by Paderbourn. It was in this fort 
at the idol Irminſul was worſni in a very rich 
temple built in honour of him. They look'd upon 
this idol as the tutelary deity of the nation. 2 
Monachus Charlemagne laid ſiege to the fort, took it and car- 
Engolifineu* ried. off all the gold and filver of the temple, and 
— — three days in razing it intirely to the ground. 
Anrales rom Eresbourg he advanced to Veſer, where the 
+ py 12, Saxons came to implore his compaſſion. He par- 
7 don'd them, took twelve hoſtages for the ſecurity of 
their promiſe and prohibited them from rebuilding 
Eresbourg. They thought themſelves very happy in 
ſaving the reſt of their country upon theſe conditions, 
Which they obſerved no longer than till they ſaw 
Charlemagne removed at a great diſtance from them 
by the exigency of affairs in Italy, which were of 
greater importance than thoſe in Saxony. 
Stephen IV. who ſucceeded Paul, and was but in- 
differently * for. government, ſuffered himſelf 
to be amuſed by Didier, King of Lombardy. This 
Prince brought matters fo about, as to ſet the Pope 
and France together by the ears; and having deprived 
him of this reſort, was in good hopes of repairing 
the breaches which the. treaty of Pavia had made in 
the kingdom of Lombardy. But the death of this 
Pope, and the character of his ſucceſſor broke his 
meaſures. * | 
Araftaſivs It was Adrian I. that came in his room, a man 
in Adriano. of prudence, and conſtancy equal to his virtue, 
who, reſuming the maxims of his other predeceſſors, 
was no ſooner elected than he ſet himſelf ſeriouſly 
to act in concert with France, and put himſelf upon 
his guard againſt the artifices of the King of Lom- 
; | 


ardy. 

After many negotiations which he had gladly entred 
upon with that Prince, to give the French time to 
come into Italy, if need ſo required, he made an open 
declaration that he would coaclude nothing with him 
till he ſaw the 1 Ned Pavia, and every thing that 
had been ſettled by Pepin, in his laſt journey to Hraly, 
compleatly executed. Charlemagne, having notice of 
all that paſs'd, put himſelf in readineſs to. repaſs the 
Alps, and then entred upon his march, 


He 


He arrived at the paſſes which the Lombardi guard- An. 772. . 


ed at the entrance of the plains of Piedmont, where 


they were cg entrench'd; but he forced their Charlemagne 
alle 


fortifications. Didier fled to Pavia, whither Charle- t lx. 
magne went to beſiege him. The ſiege laſted fix 
months, at the end of which the King of Lombardy 
was compelled by the garriſon and citizens to capitu- 
late; but he could obtain no terms but thoſe of his 
lite. He ſurrendred; and this ſurrendry ſerved for 
a fi to all the other towns which ſtill held out 
for him, to ſubmit to the diſcretion of the conqueror. 
For during the ſiege of Pavia ſeveral detachments of 
Charlemagne's army had made themſelves maſters of 
the gr eateſt part of it. Prince Adalgiſe, Didier's ſon, Eginard. ad 
fled by ſea to Conſtantinople, where the Emperor 28. 774- 
Conſtantine beſtow'd upon him the title of Patrician, 
which he enjoyed to his death. Thus ended the reign 
/of the Princes of Lombardy in Italy, two hundred _ 
and fix years after the famous conqueror Alboin had 
n it. Sr 4 
he advantage Charlemagne got by this march to 
the other ſide the Alps, was the conqueſt of near two 
thirds of Italy; for the remainder beyond Rome (till 
belong'd to the Greek Emperor as well as Sicily. 
| Charlemagne placed French governors in Toſcany and 
at Pavia, but at ſeveral other places he left the*Lom- 
bard Dukes or Governors in poſſeſſion, becauſe they 
had made a ready ſurrender of themſelves, on condi- 
tion that their governments ſhuuld (ſtill continue in 
their own hands. It is certain that the dethroned 
King was carried into Fance, tho' no contemporary 
author tells us what became of him. According to 
ſome others, who wrote long after that time, he was Anſelmus 
baniſhed to Liege, and died afterwards in the mona- Leodienſs 
oy of Corbie. ä 
r 


om this time Charlemagne added the title of King In cod. Car. 


of Lombardy to that of France. The Popes gave it & pud 
him in their letters to him. He aſſumed it in the pub- eum. 
lick acts, and we find it upon ſome of his coins. | 
During the ſiege of Pavia he made a journey to 
Rome, where he was receiv'd in a kind of triumph, 
* his Eaſter there, and confirm'd the grant which 

epin had made to the holy See. 


N 4 This 
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IA. This Prince having ſettled the affüts of I. N 
— firmly eftahliſhed the Fereb dominion there, depart 
i . In the month of Agent., That which haſtned his 
return was a new teyolt of the Szx0n-. - | 
ion, that he 
fore the Saxons 


Charlemagne marchid with ſuch e 
arriv'd ax Ingelheim upon the Rhine 
had any notice of it, and entred the conntty with his 
| forces, who furpriz'd and cut them in pieces. 
Fginard. ad At the 75 of the eine, this Prince, hav-- 
in. 77. ing palgd the Rhine, took the caſtle of . 4 
and rebuilt that of Erecbourg, which the Saxony had 
retaken and demoliſhed the year before. He aA 
ptoach'd the Yeſtr, which he paſſed in ſpight of tt 
refiſtance of the 84x95, of whom he made à great 
Daughter : but they got the better of à detachment of 
the army, which they ſurprized upon the banks of the 
e 0 j $ * 


Peſer. 3 
The 82x00 This Saxons, ſeeing their country laid waſte, and 
fears: much blood ſpilt, came — to their uſual enſ 
tom to implore his clemency. The King knew by 
former experierice that theſe forced ſubmiſſions were 
4 mere pretence to get rid of him; but the news he 
received from Irah, vhere he foreſaw his preſence 
wou'd ſoon be neceſſary, determin'd him to accept 
their ſubtniſſions and ho ages. N22 LOL, 
_ The truth is, Adalgiſe, fon of the dethroned King, 
was no ſooner arriv'd at Conſtantinople, than he en- 
From the Emperor in his intereſts ; and this Prince 


omiſed him a fleet and an army, provided that he 
auld find means to raiſe himſelf a party in Italy, 
_ Which he immediately ſet about. 2 
For this purpoſe. he apply d himſelf to — — 
Duke of Friaul. He knew him to be well a eRed 
to his family, and that he had ſubmitted to France 
only becauſe he was not able to reſiſt it. His attempt 
nana in therefore met with no great difficulty in the ſucceſs ; 
4 6 Aragiſe, Duke of Bencbemum, who had married a 
2 daughter of Didier, and Hildebrand, Duke of Spole- 
(es, Chr. o, and ſome others join'd in the conſpiracy. 
Mts having fome ſuſpiciom of it, gave Charle- 
NG: Ove of the qualities of this great Frinee, 
which did not a little con e to his es, Was 
tde readineſs of his judgment, which made him re- 
ſplye out of hand, and execute his reſolutions — þ 
2 J bn 
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wonderful diſpatch. He had: no ſooner received this An. 776, 
e 
ized Duke rioul, and be- revolt is / 


ain taken the field. They had reco- 
vered the fo Ereibourg, had been bezten before 
that of Sigebourg, and purſued by the French to the 
ſource of the river Lipe. In this place Charlemagne, 
who had not ſpent above four months in his expediti- 
on into Iraly and his teturn to Wormes, came to ſur- 
— them. They could hardly believe it was him; 
when they were ſure of it, the was fill'd 
—, — and they ſued for and do- 
man 90 " 

This was but a mefe pretence, but it was a- 7h Strong 
greeable to Charlemagne's wiſhes, who for a long /#4ud. 
time had waited an opportunity to ſoften the ſavage 
manners of this nation by Chriſtianity. Upon this he 
cauſed ſeveral of them to be baptiz d, took freſh ho- 
ſtages, rebuilt the fort of Eretbourg, and rais'd ano- 
ther upon the Lipe. ON 

In one of his expeditions againſt the Saxons he had 

e himſelf maſter of Paderborn in Weſtphalia, and 
e made Choice of this town in the ſpring to hold the 
rb — - the French 4 —— to conſult 
meaſures enting theſe ual revolts 

of the Saxons, wo | 

Before the meeting of the aſſembly he penetrated a An. 777. 
great way into $4xony with a numerous army, and 
conſtrain'd the mol} conſiderable of the heads of the 
Sax0ns to come thither to oblige themſelves by a more 
authentick oath to be faichful to him, Moſt of them 
came excepting /itrkinde, one of the moit famous of 
n to the King of 
Deamark. The other e rs took the in | 
the name of the whole nation before the aſſembly ; 1 
and were obliged to add this clauſe to it, that if they 
ſhou'd ever violate it, they conſented to be _ to 
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An. 777. 
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other extremity of 
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ſlavery, and driven out of their country. Several al 
ſo, to carry the cheat on the better, embraced Cliriſti- 
anity, and were baptiz d. | | 
Charlemagne, to ſhew the Saxons how far the repu- 
tation of his name and arms extended, word at this 
diet receive the homage of an Emir of the Saracens of 
Spain named Ibinalarabi, who came to ſurrender him- 

If to him, with all the towns under his govern- 
ment. | 
The Emir, at his ſubmiſſion to the Frexch power, 
demanded of Charlemagne the reſtitution Sara- 
of/a, and the other towns that had been taken from 
im, which this Prince promiſed and performed. 
In the ſpring of the year following he paſſed the 
Pyrenees thro' Gaſcogne to Navarre, Pampeluna was 
the firſt town he beſieged, and it ſurrendred upon ar- 
ticles. From thence he marched to Saragoſſa, which 
did not hold out long, where he r liſhed the 
Emir Ibinalarabi. Another Emir put alſo Hueſca and 
Jaca, and ſome other towns of his government un- 
der the protection of France. Barcellona and Gironne 
renewed their homages and the oath of fidelity, 
Which they had taken ſeveral years- fince to the late 
King Pepin. There Charlemagne put an end to his 
conqueſts, and prepared to repaſs the mountains. 
is return was attended with diſadvantage. 
Gaſcon mountaineers getting together, and ſuffering 
the greateſt part of the army to repaſs, fell upon the 
rear, defeated it utterly, pillaged the baggage was 
pou there, and deitroy'd ſeveral of the French 


A new revolt of the Saxons wou'd not ſuffer 
Charlemagne to take any reſt after ſo fatiguing an, ex- 
pedition. Vititinde, knowing this Prince was at the 

his ſtates, returns from Denmark 
into Saxoxy, and putting himſelf at the head of the 
moſt mutinous part of his nation, march'd as far as 
the Khine, ravaging as he went, and put every thing 
to fire and ſword from Daitz overagainſt Cologne to 
Coblents. He pillaged alſo the town of Verde, and ut- 
terly demoliſh'd it. The Saxons were purſued in their 
retreat, and attack'd at the paſſage of the river Eider, 
where they were defeated in ſuch a manner that very 
few eſcaped. Is | 1 . 
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| This defeat kept them quiet for the following year; An. 7791. 


and hearing that Charlemagne had paſſed the & hine 
they came to ſue for pardon, which was Nynted 
them; but, among other conditions, he required them 
to hold a diet of the whole nation upon the river 
Onacre the year after, at which he himſelf would be 
preſent. This they performed, and a great number of 
Saxons were baptized there. From thence Charle- 
magne with his army advanced as far as the river 
Elbe, to hold an aſſembly of the Sclavomian nation 


there. He left Biſhops, Prieſts and Abbats in Sax-' Chron Meſ- 


ar and Sclavonia, who converted and baptized ſeve- 
ra 


Pagans. About the end of this ſame year he made Epiſt. 64. 
a journey to Italy, at the. preſſing inſtances of the Lee in 


Pope, upon account of ſome differences that had 
ariſen between him and the governor of Naples, and 
the intrigues of Arigiſe, Duke of Beneventam, who 
was always a caballing in favour of Prince Adalgiſe. 
Charlemagne's preſence re- eſtabliſh'd peace, and di 
pointed the — 

He brought along with him Queen Hildæegarde, who 
was already mother of three Princes, the eldeſt named 
Charles, the ſecond Carloman, and the third Lo#is, 


The little Prince Carloman, whoſe baptiſm had been Eginard 1 
deſignedly put off, was baptized there on Eaſter Day 781. 


by the Pope, who — his name at the font for 
that of Pepin, notwithſtanding Charlemagne's eldeſt 
ſon by his firſt wife already bore that name. 


There. was another affair of much greater impor- Charlemagne 


tance tranſacted in this country. He declared after 
the baptiſm of this young Prince, that he would make 


him King of Lombardy, and Lois, his youngeſt ſon, 4, «»« - 
King of Apnitain; and the Pope gave them both the Jan, fe, 
royal unction. 3 took poſſeſſion of N of A- 


his kingdom, and 
to France. Charlemagne gave them ſage and judicious 
miniſters to govern their ſtates, for both of them were 
Nelaer, firing every ü a his 

arlemagne ſeeing every thing quiet, turn'd his 
views — the Saxons, He Jook'd upon it as. one of 
the beſt methods to keep them in ſubmiſſion, to ſhew 
himſelf to them from time to time, to appear every 
year in their country at the head of an army, and 
frequently to aſſemble their Dukes to treat with them 
upon the affairs of their nation, As 


oni did the after his return quicain. | 
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fx. As ſoon 2s he had forage enough "field; 
EST pull the Rhine, e wit is am as ir 6 
ad of the Lipe, and held an aſſembly of the 
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the 
there. aroma deten Ae, Ke or. 
compliment him, particularly , King © 
Danes, otherwiſe called ln hot the Kings. of 
the 77 or Avares. They demanded peace 
828 which he promiſed them on condition of 
their offering no injury to his ſubjects. | 

But he was no ſooner return'd to Frauce than he 
receiv'd the news of a freſh revolt of the Saxon, 
headed by Fitikinde, and ſent an army thither ; but 
ſoon after they * him word, that thro* the miſ- 
ending of his generals 2 2 part of it had 

by the Saæont at the of the mountain 
Sama near the Veſer. | 5 

This Prince, who had not been us d ta ſich news 
as this, was very much chagrin'd at it: but, without 
loſing time, he march'd_ at the head of a freſh body, 
and entred Saxony, where the ſole noiſe of his ap- 
proach diſſipated this whole victorious army. 

He ſent orders to the moſt confiderable of the Sax- 
ons to appear before him, who came trembli d 
— his patience, laying the fault upon Viatinde, 
w all accuſed of having raiſed the ſedltion. 
The King required them to deliver him up to him; 
but they anſwered that he had fled to Denmark. He 
is fled, (aid the King, bat the acceſſaries in his crime 
are flill here, and I will make an example of them, 


which I have too long forbore to db. 


Upon this he gave the ſignal to his ſoldiers to in- 
veſt this multitude of Saxons, cauſed them to be dif; 
armed, ordered them to number out four thouſand 
five hundred of thoſe that had affiſted at the battle of 


| Somtal, and having commanded them to be carried to 


Verde upon the river Alte, beheaded them there. 

After this terrible niſhment in open field, where 
the number of dead bodies rather repreſented a bloody 
rr. 

onou e gui aries to kee 

is winter at Thianvi En 4 1. he loſt 2 

arde, a Princeſs equally beloy'd by King her 
12 and by the nation. | | 


CHARLEMAGNE: |. 
The firſt effect which this dreadfal 2 
duced was a general conſternation, but ſuch a one 
ſoon | the arrival of Virilind: 


mme 


the winter of ax. 785. in the fort of Eresbourg. 
| Fine b. bro — 


uring this ſeaſon, in which they to recover the 
loſſes they had ſuffered in the ſummer, and the whole 
winter was taken up in the incurſions of the French 
into Saxony, in fire and ravage. 1 | | 
In the mean time the King being weary of this war y;akinde, 
which had coſt him much blood, e and ei their head 
had « mind 20 pur an and 69 &,, ae well * 
the matter, that he perſuaded Viti linde and Albion to Ann. Poeta 
come to him at Aitigni, upon the river Aiſur, who Saxonici l. 
were ſo charmed with his goodneſs, ity, and %, 
other great qualities, that they ſuffered themſelves s 
be intirely won, and alſo embraced Chriſtianity. 80 
that upon their return to their countries they lived in 
the faithful obſervance of their promiſes to the Chriſti- 
an Religion, and kept the people in iſſion, at 
* heres Din Ser, the King mend 4 0 
Peace bei in „the Ki 786. 
without — difficul — 2 — * which An, 76. 
cou'd hardly fail to L 97 time 12 — in ſo vaſt 
an empire compoſed o many Mifferent nations, 
He puniſhed the Brerows, who had made ſome difficulty 
PN him the tribute. He made a fourth journey to 
Lal, where he curb'd the rèſtleſs diſpoſition of Arigiſe, 
Duke of Beneventum, who was one while . 
ing with the Pope and another with * 
vernors, and obliged him to deliver up bis two ſons 
for hoſtages, the eldeſt of whom he neverthclefs re- 
ſtorod him ſoon after, Tha 
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An, 785. The Duke of Bavaria by his ill conduct obliged 


dim do enter his. principality with a” numerous 


but was forced to ſubmit and ſue for pardon. Y e 
was excuſed for that time: but the King having diſ- 
covered the following year, that he was dealing with 


the Duke of Beneventum, with C * the Em- 


r of the Eaſt, or rather with Irene his mother, 
egent of the empire during his minority, and with 
the Hans, to form a league againſt France, he in- 
vited him to the diet at [ngel/heim. The Duke, who 
did not imagine his intrigues were diſcovered, came 
thither without any miſtruſt, but he was no ſooner 
arrived than he was ſeized, and told, that it was in 
order to his trial. OS. 8 
When he came before the yy, he was greatly 
—— among his 

elony, and con- 


was ſent to that of St. Goar, upon the banks of the 
Rhine, over againſt Rhinsfeld. So Bavaria ceas'd to 
be a ſeparate e from the kingdom of Charlemagne, 
and was governed, like the other provinces, by Counts 
he ſent thither. : | 

In the mean time the Duke of Bavaria's puniſhment 
did not hinder the effe& of his intrigues from break- 
ing out into two great wars, which Charlemagne ſaw 
himſelf upon a ſudden engag'd in. Ste | 

The Hunt or Avares, according to their agreement 
with the Duke, invaded France with two numerous 
armies at the ſame time. The one entred Frioz/ and 
the other Bavaria: both of them were totally defeat- 
cd by the French generals. Another more numerous 
than the former came pouring in upon Bavaria, and 
met” with the ſame fate, and this laſt defeat Halbe 
the troubles on that fide. But thoſe which the Greeks 
created Charlemagne in Italy, took up no leſs of his 
1 It was another conſequence of the Duke 

Bavaria's league. 
- Aragiſe, Duke of Beneventum, managed under hand 
a general revolt of the Lombards in Italy, and the 
1 Irene had promiſed to ſend him Adalgiſe with 
a fleet and an army to reſtore him to the _ 
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the late King of Lombardy his father. Tbe Pope was An. 788. 
nform'd of all the contrivance, and gave the King 
notch of it. The death of the Duke of Biken 

and his eldeſt fon, who died both within a month of 
each other, did not diſcourage the Greeks from mak- 
ing uſe of the great forces they had raiſed, and which 

were arrived with Agalziſe under the command of ger 
2 A battle inſued, and the Greeks were de- 

cated. | 5 

Alfter this defeat, Adalgiſe repair d to Conſtantinople, 

and neyer appeat'd after in Italy. He 

lis was one of the moſt ſucceſsful years of Char- De French 

lemagne's reign, Four battles paln'd by his generals, 2% 17 
12, three againſt the Avares, an 


this againſt the Greeks. ofthe Greeks. 
His power more confirm'd than ever in Italy, and his 
Empire augmented with all the duchy of Bavaria were | 
the ſucceſſes that ſignaliz'd it. | | 

The following year he compleated the conqueſt of An. 789. 
Germany, penetrated victoriouſly into Sclavonia, de- 
feated the //i/ſes in battle, and obliged them, as well as % 
ſeveral petty Kings or Dukes of the Sclavi, to do him 
homage for their lands, and acknowledge him for 
their ſovereign. = | 

Two years before, upon the Hunt or Avares diſa-' 
greeing with him about their Limits, he conquer'd their 
country, and his ſoldiers brought off an infinite deal of Eginard. ad 
booky. Theſe Avares were ſettled upon both ſides of ** 7%. 
the Dauube, and poſſeſſed a great part of the country ' | 
now called Auſtria and Hangery. At length he puſhed 
his conqueſts as far as the fall of the Raab into the 
Danube. 

The joy of ſach happy fucceſs was temper'd by oc- 
caſions of ſorrow which Princes can no more avoid Ibid. ad an; 
than other men. Pepin, ſon of Himiltrude, Charle- 79%. 
mague's firſt wife, jealous of ſeeing his brothers already 
upon the throne, without any thing yet done for him- 

ſelf, carried his jealouſy to ſuch a length as to conſpire 
againft the life of his own father. The conſpiracy was 
 diſcoyered, the Prince's accomplices puniſh'd with death, 

and himſelf impriſon'd in the monaſtery of Pruim in | 
Ardennes. , 

In the mean time the Avares, after the retreat of the Chroaicon 
French, had repoſſeſſed themſelves of their towns and Motu: 
caſtles, and had rebuilt the walls, being reſolved, if they 
5 came 
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Ins King of Italy | 
Arg egy for the ara- 
Eren 
burnt them 

e the, expo E 


4 * jugSuce. 

. the Pyrenees to — oe, FRO if 4 
d make any new 

upon the frontiers of Francia 1 to ROT 


irruptions of the Saracens * waiting till he was in a 


| en puniſh them in their .own 
Rolle: He was d d of the troubles in 
Toleranut . Tha Alphanſus, ſurnamed elk Chiles afte , 


god 0 the Saracens, in which ſeventy thou- 
id of theſe ele fell upon the place : which Nane 
3 —— his deſign of f 
c. 80 e preparations p 
Alure for the pens ho ; 26d in te mean time 
Eginard, a the council of H 2 which me 
ao. 794. called from the place yoo? ar was aſſembled, 
Which at. that time was no more than 4 poyol 
The council of The hereſy of Neſtarius, m__ Felix 2 
Francfurt. [[roel, and Elipands: Biſhop of A " as — — 
other Tat Was anathemamiz C, 
council of Nice, in Which the Empreſs Irene had £3 
ed the error of the Image · breakers to be condemn 


met with a r reception here, e form 
ttheir opinion of this . EVE 
it, that had hora brought from hu ets k Wo 


* 


% 


Wink way * CHAR L EMAGNE.- key, © 19 3 
by the: [conoclafts.”- Beſides that this council Was not An. 794. 
then looked upon as a general council in France, ana 
moreover the French were very much incenſed againſt 
Pr upon account of the troubles ſne had raiſed 
n . at ett | VET COTA 
 Taflou formerly Duke of Bavaria was brought be- 
fore the council of Francforr, and obliged to ast par- 
don for his revolts and infidelity to Pepin and Charle- 
magne, and to make a renunciation in form of all the 
right which he or his children might claim to Bavaria. 
Afterwards he was ſent to the monaſtery of Jumiege Tom. a. 
near Roar with his ſons, where they paſſed the reſt of nc. Gal. 
their lives. r | wn; TY 
About this time died Queen Faſtrade, a proud and Eginard. ad 
hanghty Princeſs, hated by the French, and was the - 
cauſe of the conſpiracy I have been fpeaking of againſt | 
the King her husband. or WHOLE 
During the ſitting of the council, Charlemagne made 
eparations for the invaſion of Saxony. As ſoon' as 
came thither , his preſence alone made the Saxons ch 
lay down their arms, and ſend a petition for pardon: mn 
He received their delegates at Eresboxrg, to whom he Annal. Ful- 
made anſwer that he wou'd grant his pardon upon two. denies. 
conditions. Firſt, that they ſhou'd again receive the eee J- 
chriſtian prieſts they had driven out of their country. ons nf 
And ſecondly, that their army being ranged in battle, fmt 7 
he. ſhou'd choole out a third part of it, and thoſe _ 
whom he knew to be moſt ſeditious, in order to tran- 
them out of a country where they con'd not 
live quietly, This condition, hard as it was, was ac- 
cepted, together with the former, and afterwards exe- 
cuted. This-is not the laſt time we find Charlemagne 
puniſhing the Saxons in this manner. = 
What paſſed at the council of Frazefort, gave Pope 
Adrian a great deal of uneaſineſs and diſquiet, who 
had need of all his wiſdom to adjuſt matters with 
Charlemagne and the Empreſs Irene at the ſame time, 
and to maintain the authority of the council of Nice. 
He died about two years after that of Francfort, and 
was not only lamented by Charlemagne as a great 
Pope, but alſo bewail'd as a friend for whom he had 
a very ſenſible affection. * | | 
He was ſucceeded by Leo III. who for the reputa- Eginard. ad 
non of his virtue was choſen with one voice, and this 79%: 
Vol. I, " univerſal 
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A pontificate than it proved to be in the event. 

"Peace being re-eſtabliſhed in Saxony, where there 
were very few reyolts of any moment, gave Char- 
lemagne an ity of reſuming his former deſign 
of a new expedition againſt the Avares: but as 
was determined to b&.always upon his with re- 

'Annal. Ful- ſpect to the Saxons, he contented himſelf with ſend- 
denſes. ing two armies into the country of the Avares, the 
one commanded by Herv: Duke of Frioul, and the 

other by his ſon Pepin King of Italy. The ſucceſs 

anſwer'd his wiſhes. The Avares were totally defeat- 

ed, their Kam or Prince killed, the remains of their 

army driven as far as the Teiſſe, all their towns taken, 

Charle- and the capital named Kinga demoliſhed. This victory 
magne : ſeems to have put an end to the war of the Avares. 
— . From that time they ſubmitted to the gp of France, 
the Avares. and made but a few revolts afterwards, which were 
| eaſily ſuppreſſed. We may alſo look upon it as the 
_ nation, which was almoſt uttcrly extermi- 

Ibid, ad an, At the end of this campaign — went to 
797. —_— with Queen Lutgarde, his fifth wife, 
whom he had lately married. ere he received ho- 

e of a Prince of the Avares named Thendon, who 

had ſubmitted to him before the ſecond war with the 

Avares, A Saracen Emir named Zata, who had 

made himſelf maſter of Barcelona and all that territo- 

ry, came alſo to acknowledge him for his ſovereign. 

Abdalla uncle of Alhaca, the new King of Cordova, 

came ſome time after to demand ſacconr of Charle- 

magne againſt this Prince, who had deprived him of 

part of the ſuccefſion of the late King, which he pre- 

tended belonged to him. The King of Aqzitain had 

orders to conduct him into Spain, and do him right 


An. 796. univerſal conſent ſeemed to preſage a mach happier 


therc. | 
_  Charlem received alſo embaſſadors from Alpbon- 
ſus the c King of the Aſturias, who came to ac- 


quaint him with the new adyantages, which this Prince, 

with whom he had always a great intercourſe and fa- 

miliarity, had gained over the Saracens. Thus as the 

general arbiter of the affairs of Europe, he was applied 

to by almoſt all Princes as well chriſtians as infidels, 

every where both reſpected and feared. The Saxons 
— 


alone, 
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alone, who had ſo often experienced one while--his An. 7g8. 
clemency, and another his wrath, cov'd not come in- . 


to the ſentiments of the other natiops, hut he. puniſh!d Eginard. 


= - 


them the following year with great ſeverity for a fe- 79 


tion in which ſome of his officers had been killed. 


After which he returned to fix-la- Chappelle where he 


gave audience to the Empreſs Jreve's embaſſadors, who 


were come to anticipate him, and to juſtify 'this Prin- 


085 in an affair which wou'd hardly admit of an a- 


OgY. ay, = 4 
She had put out the eyes of her ſou Conſtantine, 
who died after this cruel execution: after wards ſhe 
had cauſed herſelf to be proclaimed Empreſs, and re- 
cognized miſtreſs of the Empire, which now firſt ad- 
mitted of a female head in her perſon; for ſhe reigned 


then and many years after in her on name, and no 


more as regent. 75 

The embaſſadors, to abate the horror of this amazing 
crime, blacken'd the life and conduct of the y 
Emperor with a thouſand calumnies; and r 


the King to maintain Peace with the Empreſs. But Egitiard. ad 


there is a great deal of reaſon to believe, that, to 
vent this 


an. 798. | 
rinceſs taking advantage of the troubles of Ann. Fuld, 


the Empire, and having any thoughts of conquerihg 2 wart. 


the reſt of Italy by means of theſe diſorders, ſhe at 
that time made an overture of a deſign that ſhe had, 
or at leaſt pretended afterwards to have, of matrying 
him with an intent to make him Emperor. It is cer- 


tain that theſe embaſladors were well received, and ob- 


tain'd ſeveral favours of the King. 

The affair of Felix Biſhop of Urge/ was allo one of 
thoſe, with which Charlemagne was taken up, during 
his winter-quarters at ———— This Biſhop, 
who had retracted his errors at Kome, had taught the 
ſame afterwards, and was again condemned in a coun- 
eil by Pope Leo; and when they ſignified his condem- 
nation to him, he deſired them to conduct him to the 
King, of whom he got leave to explain his doctrine 
anew in preſence of ſeveral Biſnops; reſolved, as he 


ſaid, to ſubmit, if they were not ſatisñied wich the Alcuin. in, 
reaſons he ſhou'd produge in _— of his opinion. _ Agob, 


Upon this he made a ſecond retr 


ation, both by word tra Felicem. 


of mouth aud in writing ; but the — — ſhew'd Ado. in Chr. 


that he was either very inconſtaut in his ſenti 
— O2 very 


— . 
* 4 * 
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An. 798. very knaviſh in his behaviour with. relation to them. 
e returned to his errors, was depoſed from his Bi- 


be þ 


Fginard. ad 
an. 799. 


| —_— and died in ' exile at Lyons, obſtinately diſo- 
‚˖ 


ent to the church and his King. This is the uſual 
end of theſe pretended ſaints of hereſiarchs. FOR 
| Elipanans Bit of Toledo did not long ſurvive him: 
Some make him die a convert. The hereſy of theſe 
two prelates was ſoon extinguiſhed by the care of 


Charlemagne, and peace reſtored in the churches of 


France and Spain. But that of Rome was diſquieted 
with great troubles ſome time after Pope Leo had held 
a council againſt Felix, which gave Charlemagne much 
uneaſineſs. | | 
Two nephews of the late Pope, the one named Paſcal, 
and the other Campule, conſpired againſt Leo, carri 
him off during the procefſion on 8. Mark's day, and 
cauſed his eyes and tongue to be pluck'd ont. As it 
is certain that he had afterwards the uſe of his ſpeech 
and fight, Anaſtaſius Bibliothecarius ſays they were re- 
ſtored to him by a miracle. But Theophanes a contem- 
ry author tells us that he drew compaſſion from 
is very enemies, and that they executed but half their 
wicked deſign, | 
Be that as it will, he fled to France for ſhelter, from 
whence the King ſent him back to Rome, and took 
meaſures for his ſecurity. The year after he 
went thither himſelf, having before defeated the Bre- 
tons Who had revolted, gained ſome advantages over 
the Saracens in the Mediterranean, received homage of 
the Emir of the town of Hueſca in Spain, who ſub- 


mitted to his authority, and given orders on the coaſts 


of all his vaſt Empire, as well to prevent the deſcents 
of the Saracens, as the Normans, who began from that 
time to infelt theſe ſeas. | | 

Being arrived at Ancona, he ſent his ſon Pepin King 
of Italy with a detachment of his army into the duchy 
of Beneventum, where Duke Grimoald, having altered 
his conduct with regard to France, was become ſu- 


ſpected by him. Pepi entted this duchy without any 


reſiſtance, Grimoald either ſubmitting, or repairing to 
the territories of the Greeks. 4 : 


The King being artived at Rome, ſpent ſeven days 
-- in informing himſelf of the ſtate of the town, of the 


Gruation- of the affairs of lich, and in examining the 
= wa 
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informations which had been given concerning the at- 
tempt committed upon the perfon of the Pope. Cam- 


ule and Paſcal the two ringleaders of the conſpiracy _ 


ad been ſeized, and had'no other way to defend them- 
ſelves than by laying moſt horrible crimes to the Pope's 
charge. The Pope, as he had agreed with the King, made 
publick oath of his innocence of the calumnies with 
which they endeavoured to blacken him. But that 
which gave the greateſt ſatisfaction to all the people, 
was his deſiring favour of the King for his two mor- 
tal enemies, by whom he had been to barbaroufly treat- 
ed. Their life was granted them, but they were fent 
into baniſhment together with their accomplices. 


Charlemagne*s reputation was ſo great not only in 


Europe, but alſo in A/fia, that the King of Perſia Aaron 
Kaſijd was ambitious to let him know how much he 
eſteemed him. This Prince was in the Eaſt what Char- 


lemagne was in the Weſt : A great ſoldier, a mighty 


conqueror, and a' good ſtateſman, governing his peo- 
ple with authority; a lover of letters and learned men, 
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magnes < 
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and zealous for his religion, as Charlemagne was for preſent tb 
his. He was at that time maſter of Jeruſalem, and bh land. 


made a grant of it to Charlemagne. A prieſt named 
Zacharias returning from Jeraſalem, brought in his, 
name a banner to this Prince, and the keys of the cit 
as a mark of the poſſeſſion he had taken of it in his 
name; and it is this banner and theſe keys which have 
given occaſion to the ſtory of Charlemagne's march to 
the holy land, of his conqueſt of Jeruſalem from the 
Saracens, and ſome other accounts of this nature, with: 
which the world have pleaſed themſelves in adorning 
the life of a Prince, of whom it was believed nothing 
cou'd either be thought or ſaid too great. | 

Some timeafter he had received this preſent of the Kin 
of Perſia there happen'd an affair at Rome, which made 
a very great noiſe upon account of the intereſt that the 
Eaſt and France, the two greateſt ſtates of the chriſtian 
world, had in it. 


Charlemagne going to S. Peter's on Chriſtmas day to 


Charlemagne 


aſſiſt at maſs; as he was upon his knees before the al- crowd Em- 
tar, the _ approach'd him and placed a crown up-.per of the 


on his h 
out, God bkſs Charles Auguſtus, crowd by the hard 
of God, life and victory to the grand and 'pacifick Em 

0 3 , perov 


Immediately all the people began to cry 5 
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ſubmitted to France to procure ſuccour againſt the 
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eror of the Romans. During theſe "neclamations this 
rince being ſeated upon a kind of throne, the Pope 
came o perform his reſpects and make thoſe reverentes 
to him which the ſupreme Pontifs uſed to pay to the Em- 
perors when they ſaluted them at Rowe by this cha- 
rater. He preſented him the imperial habit, which 
he put on, and returned with it from church to his 


palace, 
„ Irereacy, tells ne: that this 
Prince knew nothing of the Pope's deſign, when he 
came to church; and that he proteſted he wou'd not 
have come, if he had foreſeen what wou'd y 
po query the ſolemnity of the day. If this pro- 
teſtation was ſincere, it was the effect and mark of 4 


great modeſty ; but Charlemagne loved: glory, and was 


very politick 4 0g, the * of Ee and 1 
guſlus were given him againſt his will, he appeared af- 
eds to retain theta wich eat fatisfact jon. The 


Emperor at his return from Nome received the Ki 
of Perſia's embaſſadors, and thoſe of an Emir 
Africa, who made him preſents in the name of their 


maſters, in his camp between Verceil and Jure. | 


Being arriv'd in France, whither he was followed 
y theſe embaſſadors, ther brought him the governor of 
ieti and the Emir of Barcelona. The firſt had re- 
volted and been taken by the King of Italy, who had 
reduced the town to aſhes to keep the other towns that 
were in the neighbourhood of the Greeks, and were 
Iways ready to revolt, in their duty by this — 
The Emir of Barcelona, who ſome time before 


Ning of Cordova, had refuſed to admit the King of 
#quitain into his town, when he had been to betiege 
Lerida of which this Prince made himſelf maſter 
Emir was ſurprlzed without the town, which was 
obliged to ſurrender after a long ſiege. Charlemagne 
condemned theſe two governors to baniſhment. 
While the Herſian embaſladors continued with the 
Emperar at Aix - la-Chappelle, the time was ſpent in 
ing, diverſion, and ſhews, in which 


| tk Ppt rl charge to give theſe ſt $2 


t his magnificence, and of the politeneſs 
of his Court. At their departure he made them rich 
prefhars as well for thernſelves as the King of Peck 


/ 
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and made his own embaſſadors, whom he ſent to this An. $90. 
Prince, attend them in their return, rw 
 Charlemague being now Emperor of the Weſt, ht * 
of conquering the reſt of Italy, which had always 
longed to thoſe who bore this auguſt title. He did 
not want other opportunities of declaring war againſt 
Irene, becauſe Crimoald Duke of Beneventum renewed 
his revolts upon every occaſion, and maintain'd him- 
ſelf in them only by the ſuccours of the Greeks. The Theophan, 
Emperor's * was to begin with attacking Sicily, in Chron. 
both becauſe the magazines and fleet of the Greek 
Empire were there, and alſo becauſe the commandant 
general of that part of Italy, which remained to the 
Greeks, had his refidence there. | | 

The Empreſs Irene had notice of it, and uſed her The Empreſs . 
utmoſt endeavours to allay the tempeſt. It was then Irene Totes 
that ſhe propoſed a marriage with Charlemagne to make on arte, 
him Emperor of the Eaſt, and ſent the captain of her «© marry him. 
guard to Frauce upon this meſſage. This Prince found Eginard. ad 
the offer an advantageous. one, and ſent Feſſe ſhop + 803. 
of Amiens and Count Helingande back with the em- 
baſſador. They had orders to conduct this affair, to 
endeavour to find out the true intention of Irene, and 
to get perfect information of the ſituation of that court. 
The Pope, to whom the Emperor imparted this nego- 
tiation, came. readily into it, and joined to the French 

ors an apocriſiarius, whom we now call a 

nuncio, to help to bring the buſineſs to a ſuc- 
ceſsful concluſion. But the great Lords of the Con- 
ſtantizopolitan court did not reliſh the affair; and for 
fear of ſeeing themſelves in ſubjection to a ſtrange Prince 
and upon ſome other motives beſides, they proclaim'd 
Nicephurus the patrician Emperor, and dethroned Irene, An. 803. 
ho was bani into the iſle of Lesbos now cal- 
— the iſle of Metelin, where ſhe died the year fol- 
lowing. | 

The embaſſadors of Frauce were ſpectators of this 
revolution. Nicephorus treated them with a great deal 
of courteſy, aſſured them that he was reſolved to main- 
tain a molt ſincere friendſhip with their maſter, and no- 
minated embaſladors to go with them to the court of 
France, Charlemagne received them with his uſual 
amagnificence, and peace was concluded between the- 


wo Empir es. 
| O4 Tran- 
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Tranquility being reſtored in 1raly by this peace, and 


_ an 2 of the limits then ſettled between 
the two Emperors, Charlemagne turned his arms to- 
wards Germany and Pannonia. Her opled the coun- 
try of the Auares by colonies drawn from Bavaria and 
the neighbouring provinces. He ordered Arnon Biſhop 
of Saltzlourg to preach the faith there, and that he 


might at laſt deliver himſelf from the trouble, which 


the Saxons had for ſo many years given him, and ſtill 


daily continued to give him, he march'd to the other 
fide of the Elbe with a great army, forced ten thouſand fa- 
milies of the northern Saxon, to leave their country, 
diſperſed them on this ſide the Rhine in ſeveral parts 
of his dominions, and placed in their room the Abo- 
drites, a neighbouring people, who had been always 

faithful to him. That part of the Saxon nation 
which was ſutfered to remain in their country obtain'd 
this favour upon a very hard condition, that the chil- 
dren at the death of their parents ſhou'd have no right 
to the ſucceſſion, and that it ſnou'd be diſpoſed of at 
the will of the Emperor. Afterwards he granted theſe 
inheritances to none but the children of ſuch as had 
been loyal and dutifal to him. This kept the whole 
nation in great dependance, and was an effectual tho” 
a violent remedy. From that time there were no 
more revolts in Saxony, and the chriſtian religion was 


ſoon ſettled there without any reſiſtance. 


During this expedition Charlemague $8 e Kings to 
the 'Sclavs , received the homages of all the nations 
about the Elbe, and treated with Godefroy King of the 


Danes, who had advanced with a numerous cavalry, 


attended by a great fleet, when he ſaw Charlemagne 


approach ſo near- his ſtates. After this the Emperor 
repaſſed.the & hine, and came to Rherms to receive the 


Pope, who had ask'd leave of him to come into Fraxce 


Eginard. ad | 
an. 80s. 


Charlema 
uu. od 
Empire a- 
mong his 
ihres ſont, 


to have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing him: At leaſt we 
meet with no other motives for this journey. 

The year after, a Sclavonian Prince named Lechns, 
having made irruptions into the country of the Avares, 
Charlemagne ſent his eldeſt fon Charles againſt him, 
who defeated him in a battle, in which Lechxs himſelt 
periſhed, | 

Charlemagne was in his ſixty ſixth year, but of a 


conltitution equal to his proſpericy. Having oftentimes 


reflected 
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reflected that he was but a man, and might be ſurprized An. 803. 
by death, he reſolved to make a publick will, and C/o 
have it approved by his ſubjects themſelves, to prevent 
as much as poſſible all the misfortunes: which his death 
might otherwiſe have cauſed in his family and in all 
Europe. Upon this account he called a general diet | 
at Thiunville, where he divided his Empire between Eginard. af 
his three ſons, Charles, Pepin and Lewis, reſerving 3 305. 
nevertheleſs the — authority throughout the gonis Imp. 
whole Empire to himſelf for his life. Franc. 
All the Lords applauded his diſpoſal; but this cau- 
tionary prudence proved of no uſe; for he had the 
misfartune to ſee Charles and Pepin die before — 
and Lewis the youngeſt was ſole maſter of the Frexc 
Empire, excepting what was given to one of Pepin's 
ſons, which he did not keep long, as you will ſee in 
the hiſtory of the reign of Lei. 

After this great affair was ſettled ,, Pepin King of 
Italy and Leuis King of Aquitarm, who aftiſted at the 
diet as well as Charles their eldeſt brother, ask'd leave 
of the Emperor to return to their governments where 
there preſence was neceſſary. The Saracens had made 
a deſcent upon the iſle of Corſica, and Pepin man'd 
out a fleet to go in chaſe of them: but they did not 
ſtay for his coming, and reimbark'd before he was able 
This yearalſo afforded expedition againft Toad. 

is year alſo afforded a v ton ad 
the Heal, in which Prince Ghar es defeated them in . sos. 
battle; the King of Aqaitain alſo ſignaliz'd himſelf on 
the other ſide the Pyrenees againſt the Saracens, who 
had put themſelves in arms to invade the territories of 
France. He ſarpriz'd them, made a great ſlaughter of 
them, and finiſh'd his campaign with the taking of Pam- 
peluna. Hg San aft 3 BY $221 

The Emperor according to his uſual cuſtom retir- 1bid. ad an. 
ing to Aix-/a-Chappelle for the winter-ſeaſon, received 807. 
there a new embally from Aaron King of Perſia with 
magnificent preſents. The only view which theſe two 
Princes propoſed in theſe mutual embaſſades was to 
carry on a friendly correſpondence between each other, 

Ihe Saracens were defeated in the iſland of Sar- 
dimia, in Corſica in —_— Nevertheleſs Ingober? 
general of the King of Aguitain was obliged to raiſe 
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the ſiege of Turtaſa which he had But this 
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for the hoſtilities of the preceding year, Traſicon Dike 
which this Prince had taken from the. French 
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An. $08. Prince ed it in perſon the following year, took it 
by capitulation after an aſſault of forty days, and ſent 


the keys of it to the E his father then taken up 
with a new war in the North. 

Conquerors in puſhing their conqueſts and ſubduing 

enemies, always make themſelves new work. 


 Godefroy King of the Danes or Norman;, whom I have 


ſpoken of e upon account of the tranſmigration 
of the Saxons, was uncaſy at ſeeing the French ſo near 


his kingdom. He was a very potent Prince, had a po- 


— country and a vaſt navy, which conſtantly a- 
armed all the coaſts of Germany, France, England 


and Scotland, Beſides he was a valiafit Prince, and 


firmly reſolved not to ſuffer the French to get any 
— in his kingdom. And to keep them at a far- 
ther from him, he invaded the country of the 
Aboarites, and made himſelf maſter of a great of 
Charle 's conqueſts on the other fide the Elbe. 
This Prince being —_— of Godefroy's paſſing 
that river, ſent Prince Charles with an army, who reco- 
vered almoſt all the country that the Danes had ſeized. 
Upon this Godefroy acted deſenſively; and withdrawin 
to Jutland, he walled in the cape of the country whi 
bears this name, and fortified it with ſtrong towers. 
Charles ſceing the field clear, returned, having firſt built 
two forts upon the Elbe to prevent the inroads of the 


Normans and Vilſi, who joined them in this war. 


The following did not meet with an 
ſhare of ſucceſs. "The Saracens taking advantage of 
the King of Traly's rupture with the Greeks, which 
however was of no great conſequence, made adeſcent 
„ the Ifland of Corſica, ſurprized the 
Aleria upon holy Saturday, carried off almoſt all 
the inhabitants for ſlaves. The French alſo having ſuf- 


| fered themſelves to be ſurpriz'd in Turtoſa, the King 


of Aquitain endeavour'd to recover it, but without fuc- 
ceſs. On the other hand Count Heribert having laid 
ſiege to Hzeſes, à town frequently taken and as fre- 
quently loſt by the French, was likewiſe forced to 


break up. 
The King of Denmark refuſing to make fatisfaQtion 


of the Abodreites recovered the reſt of the 22 
gain d 
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made a reſolution to carry the war far into Germany, 
had the boldneſs to ſay that they ſhon'd in a ſhort time 
ſee him at the head of his Normans defeat the famous 
ing of France in battle before Aix-la-Chappelle. 
harlemagne, who had never yet met with ſo bold 


an enemy as this, thought him formidable enough to 


make ſome extraordinary preparations againſt him. He 
got the ſtart of him, and ſending a numerous army un- 
the command of Count Egbert to the other fide 


of the Elbe, as if he had deſign'd it ſhou'd invade 


Denmark, he ordered this general to make ſure of cer- 
tain paſſes to prevent the Danes from co near tha 
Elbe, and to employ his ſoldiers during the whole cam- 
paign in building a town upon the river Huric in a 
place called Effesfelr, which was in a condition to en- 
dure a ſiege by the March following. This precaution 
made the King of the Normans lay afide all thoughts 
of paſſing the Eibe to enter Saxony, and turn his de- 
ſigns another way, as 1 ſhall quickly obſerve. 


The Greeks and Saracens obliged Pepin King of Eginard. a4 


an. $10, & 
in vita Lu- 


Italy, and Louis King of Aguitain to take 
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ain'd ſome advantages over the Danes; but he was An. $09, 
illed by treachery, and this haughty Prince having 


again the following year. e affair of the Saracens dovici pij- 


in Hain was ſoon terminated by a treaty of peace, 
which the King of Cordova made with 1 
The King of Aquetain employed the forces he 
then in pay to puniſh the Gaſcow, who had revolted, 
and ranlack'd their country. Bat the Saracens of A- 
frica made a deſcent upon the iſland of Sardinia; and 
having committed ſome waſte there, march'd to the 
of Corfiea, which they almoſt intirely ſubdued. 
That which determined them to this ition, was 

becauſe Pepi King of Jraly had drawn off moſt 
the forces that ed theſe iſlands to employ them a- 
gainſt the Greeks in the country of Venice. coun- 
try —_—_— under the dominion of the Emperor of 
thee partly under that of the Emperor of the 
Eat, bat with very little dependance eſpecially upon 
the Eaſtern Empire, Till that time the inhabitants had 
dern more inclined to the French than the (Greeks ; 
but at length the intereſt of the 4 Pepm 
attack d whe Mentions by Tea and land, beat them every 
where, and obliged their Dukes to ask quarter and 4 
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mit. This war alſo ended this ſame Tone by.« 12 
65 it 


Emperor Nicephurus had ſent embaſſadors to CHarle- 


mag ne. By this r Venice was reſtored to the Em- 
peror of the Ea/t. But Charlemagne had another ene- 
my at the ſame time, that gave him more trouble. 
This was Godefroy the King of the Normans whom 
I have already ſpoken of. This Prince had taken the 
field; and having no hopes of being able to force the 
paſs of the river Elbe, upon which the French had en- 
camped, he mann'd a large navy. with a numerous ar- 
my, ſtruck fail for Friſia, made himſelf maſter of the 
iſles adjoining to it, and taking advantage of the con- 
ſternation with which this unexpected attack had ſeiz- 
ed the people, he paſſed to the continent. The French 
and Friſons. draw ing up a regiment in haſte, went to 
meet the Normans, but were defeated, and ſeveral towns 
ſurrendred and ſubmitted to the tribute, which 
obliged them to pay, for the firſt time. The Viſſi al- 
ways in league with this King, made an aſſault on the 
other hand upon the fort of Hobbuchi upon the Elbe, 
thought by ſome to be Hambourg, which was defended 


by the Eaſtern Saxons under the command of Count 


Ezinard. ad 
By $10, & 
an vita Ca- 


rol Magni. 
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don, and took it. | | * 
This bad news obliged the Emperor to haſten the 
advancing of his navy and land forces. Himſelf went 
to a place called Lippenbeim to wait the arrival of the 
latter. As ſoon as they were met, he advanced to- 
wards the enemy, and pitch'd at the confſuence of the 
riyer Alre and the Veſer, expecting the arrival of the 
Norman King, who had boaſted that he wou'd uſe his 
utmoſt endeavour to engage Charkmagne in perſon. -' 

But the Emperor was not a little ſurpriz'd to- find 
that the enemy's army was reimbark'd, and the fleet 
ſail'd for Denmark. The cauſe of this ſudden retreat 


Was the aſſaſſination of the King of Dewmark by one 


of his guards. His Death put an end to the war: for 
Hommaing, this Prince's ſon, ſacceeding him, deſired a- 
bove all things to make peace with | the Emperor, and 
concluded it without pretending to any of the new 
conqueſts his father had made. 

The joy which this peace afforded Charlemagne, was 
followed with grief, cauſed by the death of his daugh- 
ter Kotrude, and his ſon Pepin King of [oly, 2 
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ty died at the age of thirty three years and ſome months. An. 810. 
de The death of theſe two children afflicted him to fo Way 
_ great a degree as wou'd have abated the idea, which Charlemagne 
the world had conceived of his great conſtancy and Fu 
3 ſtrength of mind, if the goodneſs of his nature and 4. 
diſpofition had not in ſome meaſure ſerved to ex- 
m cuſe it. Pepin was a Prince accuſed of no vice in 
ne hiſtory, but commended for his great reſpect and at- 
1e tachment to the Emperor his father, a Prince of much 
n- courage and ability in war. He left fix children be- 
5 hind him, five daughters and one ſon named Bernard. 
ne Charlemagne made this young Prince King of Italy. 
* The five daughters were carried into Frauce, where he 
wok had them educated with great care at his court, | 
1 The embaſſadors whom Charlemagne had ſent to An. $12. *' 
to Conſtantinople to ratify the peace between the two Em- 
ns pires, were ſome time after their arrival informed of 
* the death of the Emperor Nicephorus, killed in the war 
l- againſt the Bulgariant. Stauracius his fon was im- 
e mediately proclaimed Emperor; but ſoon after depoſed 
3 by Michel, ſurnamed Rangabe, who ratified the treaty 
of Peace made with France, and ſent embaſſadors to 
nt Charlemagne to confirm it. They arrived az. 812. Eginard. ad 
This ſame year Charlemagne loſt his eldeſt ſon Charles, n. 513+ 
de whom he loved no leſs than Pepin, becauſe he was 
ni no ways inferior to him in all good qualities. He had 
ne now none of his ſons left whom he deſign'd to reign, 
O- but only Louis King of Aquitain, a Prince whoſe 
Ie wiſdom and conduct was ſtill matter of great conſo- 
he lation to him, but at the ſame time an equal cauſe of 
18 concern, as it was attended with the fear of loſing 
Gi him, as he had done the reſt. He ſent his grandſon ½ „e 
id Bernard to reign in Italy, and gave him Count Valon Bernard . 
et or Vala, related to this young Prince by his mother's out | 
at fide, for a miniſter. And this he did, upon notice 4 * 
ie that a fleet of the Saracens of Africa, join'd to thoſe 
Or of Spain, who by this means broke the treaty of peace 
a- concluded two years before with France, was read 
id to put to ſea in order to make a deſcent upon Sardi- 
3 nia and the iſland of Corſica. The Saracen forces that 
"1 invaded Sardinia were totally defeated, which prevented 
"I the deſign of the others upon the iſland of Cor/ica, where 
* they plainly ſaw they were expected, and was follow - 
0 od by a new treaty of peace with theſe Babariant. 
d 3 * | Grimoald 
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An. $12. | Grimoald Duke of Bineventum, who alſo had re- 
X Yolted after the death of Pepin, was forced by Count 
Vala to ſue for peace, and obtain'd jt, but upon con- 
dition of paying a tribute of twenty fix thouſand ſo/s 
4O0r, which made near two hundred thouſand livres of 
our oy at the preſent value. In fine this ſame 
year the Vils on the other fide the Elbe were ſubdu 
and the two Kings of Denmark, who had ſucceed 
their kinſman Homming that died after one year's 
reign, ſent alſo to demand of the Emperor the con- 
firmation of the treaty of peace made with their pre- 
ar ang ſo that all things were quiet in the French 
mpire. 
He afſeciats In the mean time Charlemagne's great age, and the 
a E infirmities which daily increaſed upon him, made him 
= reſolve to aſſociate his ſon Lewis in the Empire, and 
to add the title of Emperor to that of King, which he 
Theganus de had long ſince conferr'd upon him. He executed this 
geftis deſign with the conſent of the great Lords of his king- 
Chronic, dom; and having fent for this Prince to Aix-la-Chap- 
Moffixcenſe pelle, the ceremony of his coronation was performed 
Au. 313+ in September with as much magnificence as piety. 
| Charlemagne applied himſelf afterwards more than 
ever to promote religion and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline in 
his kingdom, and to that end cauſed ſeveral cils 
to be held in diverſe places. But the Saracens having 
again taken arms, he was obliged to reſume the care 
a war. Theſe infidels e great havock in the 
iſle of Corſica, Count Hormengaud governor of Lam- 
pour dan was then at fea, But at their return he ſur- 
riz'd them, took eight of their ſhips, and ſet five 
undred chriſtians at liberty, whom they had taken for 
ſlaves. This defeat did not put an end to their pyra- 
Fginard. ud cies. They ſurpriz'd Civita - Verchia, and afterwards 
an, 813 Nice, pillaged both of them, and from thence march'd 
to Sardinia, where the inhabitants ſuffering them to 
make a deſcent were ſurprized and cut in pieces. 
During theſe tranſactions Michel the Emperor of the 
Eaſt was dethroned by Leo called the Armenian, whom 
the embaſladors Charlemagne had ſent to Conſtantino- 
ple treated with, following the inſtructions they had re- 
ceived for this court. Leo at diſmiſſing them, ſent 
freſh embaſſadors to attend them to Charlemagne. But 
theſe embaſſadors at their arrival found that 1 
A the Weſt had allo changed its malter, Char- 
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Charlemagne about the end of January an. 814. was An. 814. 
ſeized with a fever as he came out of the bath, and af- LYN 
rerwards fell ill of a pleuriſy which carried him off in Ten al 
eight days. His piety rekindled in this laſt ficknels, Theganus 
and he expired in the livelieſt ſentiments of co C= c. 7. 
tion, the twenty eighth of the ſame month, in the ſe- — 
yenty firſt year of his age, the forty ſeventh of his 44% ..4 
reign, forty three years after the conqueſt of Italy, and charter. 
fourteen after his bei | 


ing crowned Emperor. 

All the qualities neceſſary to form a great man cen- 
tred in this Prince. A diſtinguiſhing nobleneſs of mind 
and diſpoſition, with a graceful mien, and all other ac- 
compliſhments requiſite to ſet off the merit of fo ex- 
cellent and rich a treaſure; and all this exerciſed by 
a conſtant application to the government of fo vaſt an 
Empire, as that which he had formed by his prodigi- 
ous conqueſts. Notwithſtanding all his wars, 
made piety and learning to flouriſh, as much as if he 
had enjoyed the moſt profound peace; deſcending to 
the management and inſpection of the particulars of 
all affairs; always upon the march and in expeditions, 
while his age and health would permit, equally wonderful 
at the of an army, a council, and a ſociety of the 
learned. He had his faults as well as other men; bat 
we may venture to ſay that they were owing even to 
his good qualities, and eſpecially to the tenderneſs of his 
heart. A little too much indulgence for his children 
occaſion to many ſcandalous diſcourſes, touching thei 
conduct, which were not wholly without fo on. 
The incontinence, which ſome modern authors have 
reproach'd him with, is not ſufficiently proved, to tar · 
niſn the reputation of this great Prince, and we no 
where find in hiſtory that he had two wives at a time. 
It is well known that the term concubine did not-al- 
ways ſignify a miſtreſs at that time as it does now, 
but often a real and true wife without à portion, to 
whom the inequality of her condition with regard to 
her husband, did not according to the cuſtom uf thoſe 
times allow the name of wife. Charlemagne had ſe- 
veral of this kind, but one after the other: At leaſt 
we have no ſufficient to the contrary. 4 — In vita Ca. 
2 was engraved this epitaph, as it is related by . 13 

1 4 . 
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| 81 . a | 8 
2 Here lies the body of Charles the Great, and Catholick 
23 Emperor, who with much glory extended the bounds, 
of the kingdom of France, and governed it happily 

for forty ſeven years, He died at the age of ſeventy, 


in the year of our Lord, 814, the ſeventh Indidtion, 


the nwenty eighth of January. 
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LEWIS the GODLY, 
Emperor and King of FRANCE. 


Fginard. in EWIS was in Aquitain at C harlemagne's 
Annal. ad death. But as ſoon as he heard the news of 
an. $14. it, he immediately diſſolved the general meet- 


ing of the Lords of his kingdom, which he then held 
at Done, _ the confines of Anjou and Poitou, and 
went to Aix- la- Chappelle. There he was again ac- 
knowledg'd unanimouſly for Emperor and King of all 
W nation. 5 

s Prince, then at the age of thirty ſix ycars, 
had already in all his * proof of ſeveral 
good qualities worthy the rank to which his birth had 


goodneſs and piety; with this he had an agreeable 
countenance and deportment, and in his ſtature, how- 
ever moderate, but well proportion'd, an extraordina- 
ry ſtrength body, and a wonderful dexterity in 
handling of arms. He executed the Emperor his fa- 
ther's will in all points, liberally ſupplied certain arti- 
cles in favour of his ſiſters, whoſe portions he thought 
too Small. But at the ſame time he gave them to un- 
derſtand, that he was reſolved not to ſuffer the ſcan- 
dal, which ſome of them till that time had given, and 
aſſigned them ſeveral monaſterics their e. 

here were ſeven of them in number, and three 


, boys beſides, whom 1 had by his laſt 
Nithard, l. 1. Wiyes, Who had not born the title of Queen. They 

= were named Drogon, Hugues and. Thierry, and 
. were as yet minors. Lew:s kept them at his own 
| 2 palace 


> 


Theg. c. 19. raiſed him. Much valour, prudence, moderation, © 


- 


palace, educated them according to their quality, and An. 814. 
image ery Fgt 1 e e git * a ak — 3 

Theſe domeſtick regulations took up the firſt days 
of his 212 erwards he gave audience to 
the embaſſadors of Leo Armenins, with whom he re- 
newed the ancient treaties. He ſerit for King Bernard 
his nephew from taly, who did homage to him for 
his kingdom, and took an oath of fidelity to. him; 
He confirmed the treaty made by Charlemagne. with Theg: e. 10 
the Duke of Beneventum for the homage that — 
was to render him, and the tribute he was to pay 
him, which was reduced to 7000 ſols & of, i of 
25000 Which he pay'd before. „„ 

While theſe affairs were ttanſacting, Heriolte, one The Eper 
of the pretenders to the kingdom of Denmar 1 5 
rived at court. The Emperor promiſed him his pro- Denmark. 
tection. It was his intereſt to keep up theſe civil 
wars of the Danes or Normans, who were already 
become formidable by their deſcents upon the coaſts 
of Frante. | | 1 

The Emperor being juſt upon his march, ſent or- 
ders to the Saxons and Abodrites to be in a readineſs 
for this expedition upoti the firft notice. To encou- 
rage the Saxon to behave themſelves well, he granted 
both them and the Friſons a grace which they had | 
with the utmoſt earneſtneſs requeſted of him at his 6 
coming to the empire, viz. to reſtore them the right, vi Lud) 
of ſacceeding to their parents, which Charlemagne. Pi. 
had deprived them of by way of puniſhment for their 
frequent revolts. This concefſion was approved by 
4 and blam'd by more. The one commended 1 
the Emperor's goodneſs in doing it, the others charg'd 
him with imprudence in removing, ſo ſure a means of 
keeping theſe nnquiet nations in their duty, and the 
ay one MI harlemagne had found effectual for 

is e. 1 

bie, with the Saxon and Abodrites, command- An. ty; 
ed by Duke Baudri, advanced in May as far as the 
frontiers of Dexmark. But as the two other Norman 
Kings could not be perſuaded to join battle, they con- 
tented themſelves with pillaging and tavaging all this % 
frontier, and bringing away with them a great num- 
ber of hoſtages Alter this campaign Heriolte waited — Þ 
upon the Emperor at Fa who held a diet — * 

| * 


c 
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An. $1y. where he reccived the homages of the Jcſaui, and the 
other ot wat 8 to Frauce, Whoſe envoys came 

alſo to ſee what they had to fear ot expect from the 

An. 816. Pete. wy vey V. made the Romans 1 7 oath of 

The Romans fidelity to the Emperor, and came ſome tim̃e after in- 

tate an 94th to France, to crown him and the Empreſs Hermingarde 

| ax mote with his own hand, and to treat with him concern- 

. ing the affairs of the 705 and the government of 

Nome e Frenc empire enjoyed then a perfect tran- 

175 and, excepting ſome ri ngs of the Gaſcons and 

lavonian Sor dbes, ho were u ſuppreſsd by the 

puniſhments inflicted on them, there v/as not the leaſt 

87 ot a new Wat kindling, ſawing in Spain. 

ut Abalat, King of the Saracens, who had commit- 

ted ſome hoſtilities, ſent embaſſadors to Arx-la-Chap- 

| elle, who were detain'd there a long time without 

xginard. * any anſwer, but at laſt their excuſes were admitted. 

1 They were diſmiſſed with menaces, that if they did 

not exactly obſerve the treatics, war ſhould be declar- 

ed againſt them. > | 

The embatſadors of the Norman Kings had not 

ſuch good ſucceſs in their negotiation : they cou'd 

not perſuade the 8 to abandon the protection 

; of Heriolte their kin and competitor; and it was 

reſolved in the Emperor's council to foment this war 

Which weakned a dangerous enemy, and delivered 
An. 817. the coaſts of Frauce from their outrages.. 

The Emye- In the mean time the Emperor enter'd upon an im- 


7 F 


— Ron deſign which he declared in the diet of Aiæ- 


Sbuiſion happelle, an. $17. viz. to aſſociate one of his ſons 
ble lingam in the empire; and to give cach of the two others a 
det f. kingdom. It was Lothaire his eldeſt ſon, whom he 


aſſociated ; Pepin, his ſecond ſon, he made King of 
—— and Lewis his youngeſt, Kin of Bavaria. 
* _  _, This choice was approved, and the. inſtrument of it 
ſient to the Pope, The ceremony of the coronation of 
the three Princes was perform'd with much ſolemnity, 
and the two Kings departed immediately to go and re- 
. ceive the acknowledgmetit of their reſpective ſubjects. 
© | Ie Emperor made this diviſion in imitation. of his 
| father Charlemagne, bit at a very different juncture. 
He was in the flower of his age, and 9 158 Til have | 
obliged to give | 
a 


more ſons, whom alſo he wou'd be 


are | 


unadviſedly in this affair, he 


made in his life-time; and this was what, he could 


the evil 4 at firſt. ernard, King of taly, Bernard, 


and it ſerved to haſten the revolt he had in his mind; 


: c TT 


\ 


LewisL . > ob 
a ſhare in his kingdoms. But beſides, to do nothing An. 817. 
| to have been very 4 
ſure of preſerving over theſe, ſubaltern Sovereigns, if 
I may be allowed to uſe that term, as much authori- 
ty as Charlemagne was able to retain over: thoſe he + 


not anſwer for, and what indeed did never happen. 
So this raſh ſtep had in time ſtrange: conſequences. 3 
He was very fortunate in providing a remedy for The rere of 


repreſented Pepin; bis father, eldeſt brother to the Eme V lay. 
peror; -and as he was malter of Italy, the natural | 
ſeat, if I may ſo ſay, of the weſtern empire, ſeemed 
to have a particular right of pretenſlon to the title of 
Emperor. When he heard the news of the aſſoeia- 
tion of Lothaire, he did not diſſemble his reſentment, 
He depended much upon a party he had in  Fraxce, 
compoſed of ſeveral male- contents, for the moſt part 
courtiers of the laſt reign, whoſe credit was very 
much ſunk under the preſent government, and ſome of 
whom had been diſgraced. So he took off the maſque, 
and came with an army to ſeize the paſſes of the 


Alps. © | | 1.4% tk. v7 

The Em had no ſooner notice of this revolt 
than he raifed an army, and march'd with all expedi- 
tion to Chalons upon Saoxe. This diſpatch had its ef 
fect, and partly thro” the fear Which it ſpread a- 
Ong the enemies, partly by the promiſes which the 

mperor made privately to the officers of Bernard's 
army, they deſerted in ſuch a manner, that this Prince 
in a few days found himſelf left almoſt alone. 

In the deſpair this deſertion had caſt him, he 
thought the ſureſt refuge was to have recourſe to the 
goodneſs of him he had offended. He paſſed the Alps, 
attended with the heads of his army, and came toge- 
ther with them to ask pardon of the Emperor, by 
throwing down his arms at his fect, {3 
The Emperor receiv'd him with a ſtern air and 
countenance; and, reproaching him for his treachery, 
told him, that before they ſpoke of pardoning a crime 
which deſerved the exneleſt death, he wou'd firſt - 
know who were the accomplices in it. Bernard did 
not need to be preſs'd gyou this article: he n_— 

2 : can 
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An. $17. them all immediately, and they were for the moſt 
ens uten, ana ey, 1 7 


3 ©: The 4 or ſoon after 1 2 on 8 
1 death Chappelle re whom he tried the guilty, who were 
Ber - a all 1 mvp to death, but this Finck commuted 
ing le the puniſhment. Bernard, and all his lay-accomplices 
* had their bored out, which was become a com- 
mon 'puniſhment in France, after they began their 
commerce with the Greeks, among whom it was ve- 
ry much in uſe. Bernard died three days after, either 
out of grief, or thro? the injury he received by the 
boring out of his eyes. As for the Biſhops concern- 
ed in this revolt, after they had been depoſed by a 
council, according to the Canons, they were ſent, 
ſome into baniſhment, and others to monaſteries to 
do pennance there. Thus this revolt was diflipated, 
and by that means the kingdom of Italy was reunited 
to the crown of France. 
Too prevent the like factions, the Emperor ordered 
his three younger brothers, 22 Hugues and Thi- 
erry to be ſhaved, put each of them into a monaſtery, 
and made them take orders. | 
The King of Italy's revolt awakened ſeveral of the 
tribu people of France, the moſt part of whom 
were always ready to ſhake off the yoke : but they 
were all ſubdued, and forced to ſubmit. 
The Emperor went in perſon to puniſh the Bretont, 
and at his return loſt the Empreſs Hermingarde at 
Angers, who died there two days after his arrival. 
An. $19. Thus Lewis victorious, or at leaſt obeyed on all 
ſides, ſpent his winter, as Charlemagne had done, in 
holding diets for maintaining order in the empire, and 
confirming the diſciplinary regulations, which he had 
_ the toregoing years to the churches and mona- 
ries. 

Having lolt the Empreſs Hermingarde, preſſed 
him to 2 again, and the Lords, who or atoms 
qualified for this marriage, om itted nothing that might 
Theg, &. bjaſs his inclinations in favour of their famnlics. e 

5 Gnelfe had the honour of the preference for his 
Teaſe, Ju“ daughter Judith. The Emperor in this marriage had 
22 1 7 much regard to the dignity and birth of the wife he 
nan. made choice of, as to her beauty. She was by the 

** father's fide deſcended of the moſt noble family of 


Virtd Lud. 
| Pii. ' 
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the kingdom of Bavaria, and by her mother of the An. 819. 
moſt ilfuſtrious blood of all —_— But notwith- . 
_ all theſe advantages it was fate to be af- 
terwards either the cauſe or occaſion of very great 
troubles in Fraxce. tk 
= bn er all —— _— 2 
i ewts, either beyond the Alps, or at the 

> aq or on this fide the Rhine, 5 beyond the 

lbe, had ſerved only to confirm his power by a 
4 defeat, and to render him more formidable. 

ut this year there ſtarted up a new rebel, worthy to 
be look'd upon by the French as a dangerous enemy, 
upon account of his bravery and ability in war, of his 
cunning and intrigues. This was Linduvit, Duke of 
Pannonia inferior. He revolted and engaged in his 
undertaking the Sclavi between the Save, the Drave, 
and the Carinthie. He defeated or deſtroyed ſome 
French armies that were ſent againſt him, being ſel- 
dom beat and never broken. But at _ being 
forced to abandon his country, rather than ſurrender, 
he was kill'd treacherouſly by a Dalmatian Lord, 
with whom he: had taken ſhelter, in hopes by that 
means of making his peace with the Emperor. 

During this war the Gaſcous and Bretous, who had 
revolted, were again ſubdued, and the army penetrated 
as far as the other fide the Segre, into the territories 
of the Saracens, who had ſurprized Barcelona: but 
this place ſurrendred to them. They conſtantly ſup- 
ported Heriolte againſt the Norman Kings, and this 
they did ſo ſtrenuouſly, that thoſe Kings were forced 
to come to an agreement, and yield up one part of 
Denmark to him. 

The Emperor calling a diet at Nimeguen cauſed An. 821. 
the act by which he aſſociated his ſon Lothaire in 
the empire, and made a ceſſion of the kingdoms of 
Aquitain and Bavaria to the two others, to be read 
over, and made the Lords ſubſcribe to what he had 
done, and confirm it with an oath. There he recelv- T. 2. Cong 
ed the embaſſadors of Pope Paſcal, who ſueceeded Gall. 
Stephen, and confirmed the grant of the citles and 
territories which his predeceſſors had made to the Ro- 
man church, adding ſome others alſo to them. 

In October the Emperor held a meeting at Thion- 
ville, here he married his eldeſt ſon Lothaire to Ir- 


3 mingarde, 
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An. r of Count Hugaes. The Lords 
wY> Bilhops, who had aſſiſted in the —— of Bernar 
King of Italy, came to petition the Emperor for par · 
don; and for ee lied themſelves to the 
| Radberwsin Abbat Adelard, who having been firſt diſgraced was 


vita 


i afterwards recalled to court, and at that time was in 

a as much credit as he had been before in the reign of 
Charlamagne. 

This being a on of great merit, of 


the royal family, and ſecond couſin to the Empe- 

ror, not only obtain'd a revocation of their baniſh- 

ment, but alſo a reſtitution of all their eſtates, which 

had been confiſcated. Nay the matter went farther 

yet, and the Emperor by the perſuaſion of his new 

miniſter gave an example of picty and chriſtian humi- 

lity which was of infinite benefit to the church, but 

without. doubt contrary both to policy and prudence. 

via Lud, - This Prince, who had an extreme ſenſible and ten- 

71. der conſcience, ſuffer'd himſelf to be perſuaded that he 

had been guilty of a great fin in the puniſhment of 

Theganus, Bernard King of Italy; fo that at the palace of Ar- 
iini upon the river Aiſue, in the preſence of a 

embly, he accuſed and publickly condemned his 

own conduct in this reſpect, and made an open con- 

ſeſſion of it as of a crime infinitely ſcandalons, and 

that required ſuch a reparation. But what was more 

remarkable, in this publick confeſſion, he mentioned 

the faults he had committed againſt the new eſtabliſhed 

miniſter, as well as the diſgrace of the Abbat Lala. 

This piece of pennance was greatly commended, in- 

ſomuch that they did not ſcruple to compare him to 

the Emperor Theods/ius, tho' there was a great deal 

of difference between the two caſes. In that of Theo- 

doſius every thing was 8 and the Prince's au- 

thority in the government of the kingdom was no ways 

impair'd. | 

In the ſame aſſembly at Ateigni, Lewis made another 

confeſſion, which had nothing init but what was praiſe- 

worthy, viz. that contrary to the lait will of the late 

Emperor his father, he had cauſed his three younger bro- 

thers to be ſhaved and confin'd to monaſteries : which 

was an infringement upon the canons, that forbid the 

forcing any perſon to retire to a monaſtery, eſpecially 

if he committed no crime worthy ſuch a pen- 

| nance. 
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nance. He ſent to ask their pardon, and left it to An. $22. 
their free choice either to continue as they were, or to. 
return to court. But theſe three Princes continued in Eginard. 24 
that ſtate by option and virtue, which had at firſt been 33. $22. n 
impoſed upon them by force, and preferr'd their re- „it Adbel. 
Fireqment to all the hopes the world cou'd flatter them | 
with. | 
In the mean time the young Emperor Lorhaire , Wo, 
whom his father Lewss had ſent into Italy to ſettle the 
affairs of that kingdom, was crown'd Emperor at 
Rome by Pope Paſcal, who had aſſur'd him of his 
wiſhes to have the ſatisfaction of placing the imperial 
crown won his head with his own hands. 
Paſcal died the year after, and was ſucceeded by Eginard. ad 
Eugenius II. who was no ſooner choſen than Lothaire u. 524. 
went to Rome, where he had a ſtrenuous diſcourſe 
with the new Pope upon the irregularities that had 
ed towards the concluſion of the laſt pontificate. 
e cauſed juſtice to be performed and reſtitution to be 
made to ſeveral perſons, who had been deprived of 
their poſſeſſions and unjuſtly oppreſſed, and reſtored 
the ancient cuſtom which the Emperors had formerly comnifu- 
obſerved of ſending a ſort of intendants to Rome to ries whom the 
ſee that juſtice was well adminiſtred, to hear the com- en“ 
plaints of the people, and to finiſh ſome important 
ſuits themſelves upon particular order from the Prince. 
The Emperor was well pleaſed with his ſon's con- 
duct upon this occaſion, and at the ſame time had far- 
ther reaſons for ſatisfaction from the ſucceſs of the 
Britany expedition, whither he march'd in perſon with 
a reſolution to puniſh the Bretons in a manner that 
ſhou'd take from them all thoughts of riſing for a con- 
ſiderable time. | | | tn 
He march'd at the head of a numerous army, and 
pitch'd his camp under the walls of Rennes. There he 
divided his forces into three bodies, gave one of them 
to Pepin King of Aquitain, another to Lewis King of 
Bavaria, and commanded the third himſelf. hus 
they entred the country at three different places. Vio- 
marque, who headed the rebels, durſt not face ſuch 
a prodigious force; ſo they yielded cvery where and Te Bretons 
ſurrendred at diſcretion. The country was deſerted 4: 
by the ſoldiery. The army continued ravaging there 
four days, The Emperor upon his return took ho- 
| : at P 4 ſtages. 
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24- ſtages, and ordered the Lords of the country to attend 


WY him at Aix-la-Chappelle the next year at a time appoint- 
| ed. They did 101 fal to o 155 commands, and 


An An. 825. 


were received more favourably than they expected; but 
as ſoon as they were got home, they made a new re- 
volt. But the death of Viomarque their leader, who 
was ſurprized by Count Lambert, reſtored the peace in 
Britany ; = it laſted no longer than while France was 
in tranquillity, and able to awe the Breton into ſub- 
miſſion, | wh 
The Emperor, after his expedition into Britauy, 
march'd to Ronen, where the Empreſs Fudith, who 
had brought a ſon into the world ſome months before 
Waited his arrival. This ſon was named Charles, and 
5 * in hiſtory by the name of Charles the 
Dalia. | 
At Rouen he found the embaſſadors of Michal ſur- 
named the Stammerer, Emperor of the Eaft, ſucceſſor 
to Leo the Armenian, and as great an Iconoclaſt as him- 
ſelf. The arrival of theſe em adors, and the orders 
may had received for the court of France, revived the 
old diſpute concerning the worſhip of images. 
Having demanded a confirmation of the ancient 
treaties made with France, they deſired the Emperor 
to uſe all his authority for the re- union of the Eaſtern 
and Weſtern churches in the ſame ſentiment upon the 
article concerning images, and to permit them to go 
to Rome upon this affair, and make an offering to the 
Church of S. Peter in the name of their maſter. The 
Emperor conſented to all they deſired. But the pro- 
ject of reuniting the two churches in the point in queſ- 
tion came to nothing, what attempts ſoever were made 
in Fraxce to farther the ſucceſs of it. In the mean 
time a revolt, which happened ſoon after at the Pyre- 
#ees, gave the Emperor a great deal of diſturbance. 
Abderame 11. reigned at Cordova, and in his time 
the Saracens and French were ſometimes at peace, ſome- 
times in war, and always jealous of each other as 
they. uſed to be. Barcelona had been ſurpriz?'d five or 
fix years before; and Count Bera, the governor, had 
been afterwards accuſed of delivering it up to the Sg- 
racens for bribery. Upon this ſaſpicion he way ba- 


Noni in iſhed to Rauen. This affair gave occaſion to a new 


rupture between the French and Saracens; and m— 
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ing to the Span; hiſtory, Tarragona, Lerida, and Tor- An. 825. 
| toſa, which Lewis had conquer in the reign of Char. 
| lemagne, were retaken by the Saracens. ES” 
evived Berg's faction, whom the exile of this Count 
| had exaſperated, but not intirely diffipated. 
| Aiſon a Gothick Lord (that is to lay, a Catalan, becauſe 
| at that time they ſtill obſerved the Go7hick laws in Cata- 
lonia) was concerned in this faction. He made his eſcape 
from Aix-la-Chappelle, where he had been detait'd ; and 
marching with great expedition, arrived at Catalonia. 
There he put himſelf at the head of a party, which 
waited only his arrival to declare t Ives, ſeized 
Auſona (now Vic) and Roſa, and ſent to Abderame for 
ſuccour, who furniſhed him with men and money. 11nd 84 
All this happen'd about the end of as. 826. ox fas. 
The Emperor was at Selex, a palace upon the Rhine 
when this bad news arrived, and immediately diſpatch'd 
Heliſacar Abbat of S. Riquier, and the Counts Hilde- An. 827. 
brand and Donat, who at their arrival found matters 
in a very bad ſtate: Arſon, with the forces Abderame 
had ſent him, having diffipated ll thoſe of the Counts 
of the frontier, and taken mdify%gwns. 
Villemonde fon of Count Bera came to join Aiſor 
with a large company of his friends, and all ſuch as 
had been uſes at his father's diffrace. Afterwards 
being ſeconded by the Saracens, he put all Cerdagne | 
and the adjacent country to fire and ſword. However Th il! ſucceſs 
the preſence of the Abbat Heliſacar and the Counts T. French 
ſent from court reſtored their courage in ſome mea- ® "Pt: 
ſure, and the orders they gave . a ſtop to the 
greſs of the rebels. Bernard Count of Barcelona, 
which had been retaken from the Saracens ſome time 
before, kept the people of his government in their fi- 
 dclity ; but Aiſon forced him ſoon after to ſhut himſelt 
up in this town. Abumarvan, one of Abderame's ge- 
nerals, having ſpread his army thro* the counties of 
Barcelona and Girona, waſted all this country in ſuch 
fort, that Pepin King of Aquitain, who came with 
great ſuccours, but too little expedition, was not able 
to ſubſiſt his troops there, but was forced to return to 
France without doing any thing. 
The Emperor being greatly provok'd at this bad ſuc- 
ceſs, order d the commanders of the French army to An. $23. 
be tried, who out of the little regard they had for the 


King 
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828. King of Aguitaĩn had been the cauſe of delaying the 
WEN; march, and Gee them of their poſts. Hz vel 
* in Vit- Baudri Duke of Frioul in the Tame manner, who had 
noni ſuffer d himſelf to be n the Bulgariens, who 
| after their victory ſack d all Paunonia ſuperior, and 
drove. al the French Dukes gut of the country of the 


There was another piece of bad news happen'd at 

the ſame time, 2:2. the defeat of Heriolte, one of the 

Kings of Deumarl, whom till then the or had 

— againft the other Kings of this ſlate, and that 

with fo much more warmth and inclination, becauſe 

this Prince was become a chriſtian. In the mean time 

the other Kings ſent embaſſadors to the Emperor to 

excuſe them in this particular, . proteſting that Heriolte 

had broken thepeace. The n Who was much 

incumbred about the affairs of Spain, admitted their 

plea, and adviſed Heriolte to repair to the county of 

* Kiuſiri which he had given him in Friſia, promiſing to 
1 reſettle him in Deumarſ as ſoon as the ſtate of his af- 


fairs wou'd permit. - in 
In the mean time the young Emperor Lothaire, and 
his brother Pepin, were at the head of an army de- 
lign'd for Spain. It was raiſed at Lyons, where theſe 
two Princes then were. They had orders to ſtand up- 
on the defenſive, and to protect only thoſe countries 
which were ſubject to France. The diſadvantages of 
the preceding year, and the frontiers being threatned on 
all ſides, made it requifite for them to obſerve this 
conduct. For this reaſon Lothaire, who had the chief 
command, wou'd not fatigue his ſoldiers with paſſing 
the mountains till he was ſure of the enemy's deſigns. 
By the advice he received, he underſtood that they 
haulted, either for fear of the army which they knew 
to be near them, or for ſame other reaſon. So the 
whole campaign was ſpent in making proviſion againit 

each other, without any attempt of action. 7 
The Giricenn A new accident put all 1aly into a conſternation. 
mate them- The Saracens of Africa, by the treachery of an officer 
74 1 of the Eaſtern Empetor's army, made themſelves ma- 
n ſters of Sicily. As this conqueſt of the Saracens was 
little leſs dangerous in its conſequences to the Weſtern 
than to the Eaſtern Empire, the Neapalitans, who had 
no hopes of aſſiſtance from Conſtantinople, Weird to 
| Lei 
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Lewis for that purpoſe. At another time this Prince An. 828. 
might have taken advantage of this offer to make him- WWW 
ſelf maſter of the reſt of Italy, and particularly of 
Naples; but he had then too much buſineſs upon his 
hands. All that he was able to do, was to put a fleet. 
to ſea under the command of Gtr Se es Hover. en 
nor of the iſle of Corſica, who having levied forces in 8 
this iſle and in Taſcany, went to make a deſcent upon The of 
Africa, between Utica and Carthage, There he de- the _ 
feated an army of the Saracens; but ſeeing himſelf Tecir uſeleſs 
unable to go one ſtep into the country without meeting . 
with freſh armies, the very defeat of which wow'd it- 
ſelf rain him, he reimbarked. This expedition filled 
Africa with the dread of the French army, but not ſo as 
to make the Saracens abandon the attempt of Sicily. 

The Emperor was forced to leave the affairs of 
Spain in the ſame ſtate he found them. Aiſon conti- 
nued under the protection of Abderame in poſſeſſion of 
Auſona, Roſa, Maurexa, Cardono, Solſone, and all the 
other neighbouring territories of which he had made 
himſelf maſter. Some domeſtick troubles, the ſeeds of 
which had been long ſown, began to break out, and 
gave the Emperor too much embarraſſment to neglect 
the time and means of repairing theſe loſſes, and pre- 
paring a more effectual ſuccour for Italy. I ſhall go 
a little higher in deſcribing the ſource of affairs, to 
make the conſequences of theſe fatal intrigues the bet- 

ter comprehended, which we may look upon as the 
firſt ſpring of the decay of the French Empire. | 

The Empreſs Judith having brought Prince Charles The Birth of 
into the world az. 829. cauſed thereby much joy to —_— 
the Emperor, but, at the ſame time, drew a great deal wards le 
of trouble upon him ; for her firſt care was to think of Chauve, #- 
the fortune and ſecurity of her ſon, and to make the — 
Emperor ſenſible of the condition to which this infant 
and herſelf wou'd be reduced, if he ſhou'd have the 
misfortune. to die before he had made proviſion for 
him. He then perceived how imprudently he had act- 7% rrmble 
ed in that over-forward diviſion he had made of his % 


- cauſes the 
kingdoms. 4 or, 


othaire was the moſt concerned in this affair of 

all the Emperor's ſons by the firſt yenter. Pepin had 
been made King of Aquitarn, and Lewis King of Ba- 
varia. Theſe two inconfiderable kingdoms, in _ 
paruon 
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An; $28. pariſon of the reſt of the French ire, had their li- 


mits aſſigned, and the E no thoughts of 
— — bd If - 


taking any conſiderab from them. Lothaire 
had been aſſociated in the Empire, appointed ſucceſſor 
to the reſt of his father's kingdoms, -and alſo to his 
ſovereignty over his other brothers: and it was in. his 
diviſion that Charles was to ſhare. P 

The Emperor, ſoon after the birth of this young 


Prince, had laid before his three ſons the reſolution he 


had taken of giving him a part and ſhare with them, 


and found them very backward in conſenting to it. 
Nithard. I. 1, 


But at length he and the Empreſs N applied them- 
ſelves to gain Lothaire, prevailed with him to agree to 
what they defired of him. The Empreſs had the cun- 
ning when Charles was baptized to get that Prince to 
ſtand godfather. This was at that time eſteemed in 


France one of the moſt ſacred ties to bind a Prince to 


the protection of him, whoſe ſurety he was. It was 
alſo thought proper to perſuade him to take upon 
himſelf the care and tuition of him, and to promiſe 
upon oath that he wou'd defend him upon all occaſi- 
ons and againſt all oppoſers, and ſecure him the poſ- 
ſeſſion of that which the Emperor was diſpoſed to 
aſſign him for his in the ſucceſſion. But it was 
not long before this Prince repented of the engage- 
ment he had made, which might be the more preju- 
dicial to him, the more general terms it was couch'd 
in; for there was nothing particularly ſpecified, and it 
was in the Emperor's power to give Charles as great 
a ſhare as he thought 2 

Lotbaire however diſſembled his thoughts, but Princes 
are too nearly inſpected, and by too many obſervers, to 
conceal their inclinations. They eaſily gueſs'd at his 
ſentiments by their natural conformity with his in- 
tereſts, and from that time certain turbulent ſpirits con- 
ceived great hopes of ſecing a change in the govern- 
ment. Of this number were Count _— a great 
officer, and who till then had held the firſt rank among 
the miniſters of the Emperor, and Count Hagzes, 
whole daughter Lothaire had married. Both of them 
were extremely incenſed againſt the Emperor, becauſe 
they, among others, had been deprived of the mili 
command upon account of the ill ſucceſs of t 


r * war. They omitted nothing that cou” 


contribute 
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contribute to poiſon this Prince's mind, to perſuade An. 828. 
him to retract the promiſe he had made touching the Cay 
diviſion, and to make this agreement void in an aſ- Agoberd 
ſembly of the Lords of the e From that Bum. 
time all the male- contents began to act in concert, to Nichard. 1. 3. 
ſolicit the nobility and elergy to demand of the En 
peror a reform of the government, and to cabal on 
all ſides in favour of Lotbaire, to maintain the diviſion 
of the Empire as it had been made and approved in the 
aſſembly of ax. $17- _ E 

As the Emperor was a Prince of great piety and a ten- 
der conſcience, they pteſſed him with * topicks, 
and perſuaded him, for the diſcharging his conſcience, 
to ſend a ſort of commiſſaries to ſeveral parts of the | 
Empire with the character of the Prince's envoys, and u Dots 
with orders to make ſtrict inquiry into the diſorders nici. 
that then reigned in the ſtate. -- 

Vala was one of theſe envoys, he, who formerly 
bore the title of Count, and had been given by Char- 
lemagne for miniſter of ſtate to his grandſon Bernard, vin vale, 
when he made him King of Hay. Having been dif- Abb. in . 
graced after the death of Charlemagne, he turned Monk : 
of Corbie, and was become Abbat of this monaſtery. 
Adelard had afterwards reſtored him to the good graces 
of the Emperor, and he was then in great elteem. He 
was a man of an excellent and ſolid underſtanding, 
able in the conduct of affairs, and in great reputation 
for his virtue. ee b | 

Having executed his commiſſion, he gave an account 
of it in a general aſſembly of the Biſhops and Lords 
at Aix-la-Chappelle. There he very much exaggerated 
the depravation of manners which reigned in all 
of the kingdom, and addreſs'd himſelf ſeveral times to 
the Emperor, telling him, that he was reſponſible to 
God for all theſe irregularities, . and the moſt culpable 
of any body in this matter, 

This boldneſs of a man, who had the reputation of 
a ſaint, and whoſe invectives upon this occaſion were 
my capable of rendring the government odious, was 
vaſtly agreeable to ſeveral ſeditious perſons of whom 
the aſſembly was full. Le is e, 

The Emperor, far from g to take offence 
at the Abbat Vala's liberty, commended his advice, or _ 
rather his reproofs; and acting always by the mo” : 

38 ſures 
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u. 828. and an ill rerned þ „ 36 Wie he v6tun- 

5 ſubmitted his ondaQ. to 

| ew e ie Mt ee e 

; ell He aſſembled diverſe councils to examine, 

only what” was to be reformed amo 

clergy and the other orders of the ſtate, EA 

3 and that of the Pfinces his 

822 „This 3 a 
ſent into all 


" „ 


The belts were © held according to his orders. We 
have 147 acts of that of Par and from them it 
appears that theſe councils treated the Emperor in a far 

more decent manner than the Abbat Lala had done. In 
the mean time the ig e made this Prince ſenſible, by 
the manner of thei in the aſſembly at Aix-la» 
Chappelle, that there — ome intrigue in bang, and 
ſome ill defi upon the anvil FI him. She. had 
deen inform this 1 the Counts Matfride and Hugues, 
Nithard.1. 1. Lophaire's father-in-law , continued to make all Tels 
| efforts to ſet this Ne e ap 1% Emperor his father at 
' variance, that he and treated in pri- 

vate with the 12 — Lords to prevent the ſu 
a new partition to be made in fayour of Prince 


Charles. 
vie Lud. Upon theſe difcoyeries, the Emperor reſolved firſt 
Pij. to ſend Lothaire away, and obliged him to go for 


Italy, under pretence chat his preſence was required 
t 95 to defend it 10 the attempts of the Saracens ; 

and ecge Mie rongy £19 miſtruſt the Abbat Pala 
- and his the minifters, . ſent 7 Bernard Duke of 

Languedoc ati governor of Barcelona to come to him, 


that he ag ut, make uſe of him as his adviſer and coun- 


ſellor. " was the Abbat Vala's brother - in - law, 
who had Mr married his ſiſter, before he became 
a monk of Corbie, and beſides he was the Emperor's 
godſon and relation. He was a of reſolution, a 
Paſchabus Sood ſoldier, an able and go 1 but a 
Radbere in Wicked man, if we may believe the author of the Ab- 
vin ve. but ala's life, who ſeems very partial in the account 


he gives of the court-intrigues at that time. 


ory gt 2 his ＋ 7 alone baffled the faction Which w 
5 the point of breaking out; and this Prince at 
$ 


s ſoon as, the Coum was come to the Emperor, 
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Mee oa 
his per 1 1905 i gl, declared the, pe cen, An. — 
e 


publiſhi 15 at Os, b he gane ALS 
Prince e [nh rſt, me Opn e t. Theganus 
what. lies betW KR ne, tlie 180 4 3322 
_ the Ba ondly, Rhetia, tipw 


85 the ge = laſtly a part of the king- 

935 rgundy, namely Burgundia Transjurana on 

2 0 Wut e moutit Jura, now the 8 of the 

Switzer and Geneva, The edi& was no'f 2 
ey than they Inveighed with great ſeverity ag 


While theſe thirigs were trattſacting, ' LotHaire had 
already returned from Italy, where he made as ſhort a 
ſay as poſſible, and appeared at court with his brother 
Lewis King of eV at the time of the publication 
of the edict. They wete very much diſturbed at it, 
and ſeveral Lords and Biſtio ops mutttured openly a- 
rn it, for which ſome of them were put out of 
aces, and {chew diſruiſs'd the court, and the 
— ob the Empreſs, placed in their rom. 
are os of the male contents Was greatly i in- Vita vas: 
creaſed upon this occaſion ; and they railed bitter in 
all places againſt the new miniſter : the exiles, and 0 | 
that had retired voluntarily to their eſtates, poke of Se 
nothing but his tyranny, 111 oh violent proceedings, and 
of the difference he had made in royal family. 
Nay they cartied the matter farther yet, and ſpread a 
report throughout the empire, that the great correſpon- 
dence which was ſeen between the Empreſs and Count, 
Bernard, had ſome other principle beſide their ambiti- 
on, and they did not ſcruple to ſet abroad that there 
was 10 diſhonourable familiarit 1 between them. 
The male - contents look d upon it as a principal 
point, to gain the Abbat Yala to declare for them. 
rafuſed® for ſome time, but at laſt conſented, upon 
their aſſurin ng him that Count Bernard had himſelf con- 
ſpired againſt the Emperot, and deſigned to deſtroy him 
rich his. three ſons, to place the els's ſon upon 
the thronc. _, 
This is one of the crimes laid to Count Bernard's 
_ by the adherents, and them alone, of the Abbat 
Ay and which ſeems. to. be ſufficiently .. confuted by 


lence of other hiſtorians, and the Emperor's future 
conduct towards him. * 


The 
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An. 828. The Abbee Vols hen deciaeed himſelf openly againi 
ANY, Ge ang, in favour, fa of the Prince Him- 
your . 5 by taking againſt hm. This 
to n arms | 
* te firſt nor def inſtance of lick. 

ꝛca 


E e Aten of Corbie had declared him- 
ſelf, Hilduin Abbat of S. Dennis 7 maſter of 
the chapel £990, Bernard Biſhop of Vienne, A 2 
Biſhop of Lyons, Jeſſe Biſhop of Amiens, al o 
perſons of 


al 
_— 
LY 
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ed by ſeveral others, whoſe merit help'd very much to 
” { 1 uber] Abbats ether , and 
e an met 1 
teſted they wou'd look u en „ to 
God and the church, that di econd them in their 
deſign of reſtoring order to the | ite, procuring the ſe- 
ewly of bs pple, and yo for that of the 
Emperor and toyal family. ey cried up the 
Abbat Yala's virtue every where, and he was never 
thought a greater ſaint, "than when he levied a rebel- 
lious war againſt his Prince. 
| The grit of The Em mperor's three ſons'had not as yet appeared 
the in the conſpiracy ; but when the faction was grown 
three fu. ſtrong, and "he : prope were put in motion by the au- 
thority of the 4 and Abbats, the Princes were 
acquainted that it was now time for them to tmake 
their appearance and place themſelves at the head of 
— — 8 revolt of the Breton: gave them opportunity 
to 
The news of this revolt coming to the wn god 2 
ears, he drew up his army at Aix-la-Chappelle to 
in perſon to gn the rebels. But one part of » 
forces mutiny d, and refuſed to march, excuſing them- 
ſelves upon de "difficulty of the ways, which were as 
Annal. Ber. yet very bad. The Emperor, who was not in a con- 
Ta, 932: dition to reduce the mutineers, nor ſafe where he was, 
4 departed with the reſt of his army, though he had at 
that time the gout upon him, and march'd with 
uneaſineſs by the ſea coaſts , having his ſon Lewss 
King of Bævaria with him. 
Lothaire, whom his father had ſent to Italy a ſecond 
time, to remove him from the faction rho 
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etitred France; and Pepin, according to the orders be An! 830, 


had received from him, came with the forces of Aqui- 
tain, not to make wat iti Britany, but to declare wat 
againſt his father. % e ee 1977 T0077 
At the ſame time the King of Bavaria, who per- 
ceived- that he was watch'd with a very ſtrict eye at 
court; eſcaped and went to Corby to the Abbat Yala, 
__ ſome ops of the faction who were come thi- 


In the mean time the trefra&oty forces at Arx- 
la- Chappelle departed under the conduct of their 
heads, and came to Paris to join Pepin, who 
march'd immediately to the ſea coaſts to meet:'the 
Emperor his father. This news * to the 
Emperor, and the defection of ſome Lords who had 
deſerted his colours, made him ſenſible of his danger; 
He conſulted with the Empreſs and Count Bernard, 
about what method he ſhou'd take in ſuch a melan- 
choly conjuncture. It was difficult for him to make 
a choice; but at length conſidering that the hatred they 
bore to the Empreſs and the Count was the principal 
r_ of the revolt, he judged that, by removing them 

th from him, he ſhou'd be able to bring the rebels 
to ſome temper: Count Bernard therefore ſet out 
ſoon after for his government of Barcelona; the Em- 
preſs retired to Laon to the monaſtery of S. Mary, and 
the Emperor came with his army to encamp at Coms 
Piegne. . | 

Pepin advanced on that ſide; and poſted himſelf at 


Verberies three leagues from Compiegne. From thence | 


he ſent ſome detachments under the command of the 
Counts Farin and Lambert, who went to lay ſiege to 
Laon, the gates of which — open'd to them, they 
ſcired the Empreſs and carried her to Pepin's camp. 
This Prince, after many reproaches, gave her to un- 
derſtand, that ſhe had no other way of eſcaping death, 
than by taking upon her the vail of a Nun, and per- 
ſuading the Emperor to lay down his arms, receive 
the tonſure, and retire alſo to a monaſtery for the reſt 
of his life. He ſent her to the Emperor's camp to make 
him theſe propoſals. She perſuaded him to conſent to 
the firſt; which concerned herſelf; to the ſecond he 
anſwered, that whatever danger he ſhou'd be expos'd 
to, by the treaſon of his ſubjects, he wou'd make ns 

Vo. I. 2 | reſo· 
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An. $30. reſolution without the advice of the Lords and Biſhops 

ot both fides. The Empreſs returned to Pepir's camp 

The Empreſs with this anſwer, who immediately ſent her to Poidiers, 

| * - where they vailed her in the monaſtery of 8. onde. 

bey. He conſented to the meeting propoſed by the Empe- 
ror, which was held in the of Compiegne. 

Vita Vale, The Emperor entred the hall with a counte- 
nance, and refuſed to fit down upon the throne. He 
talk'd in a manner as affecting as it was unworthy his 
rank : but his diſcourſe moved the aſſembly to ſuch a 
degree, that moſt of them roſe up, came to him and 
forced him to ſit upon the throne they had prepared for 
him. This was not the conſequence Pepin expected. 
However they went no farther, and Pepin remain'd in 
his . till the arrival of Lorbaire, who came to join 
him with other forces. Lothaire had hatdly encamp'd, 
when almoſt all the Imperial army deſerted over to t 

The Eee camp of the two Princes; ſo that the Emperor ſeeing 

_ „ No way to eſcape, delivered himſelf up with his ſon 

aldeft - Charles to the diſcretion of the rebels. 

\ Lothaire treated him with reſpect, and wou'd not 

degrade him. He contented . himſelf with diſcharging 
his wrath ypon ſome Lords of the family 'of the Em- 
preſs and Count Bernard, and in the mean time or- 
dered every thing himſelf, leaving his father nothing 
but the empty title of Emperor, which he wou'd not 
take from him, tho' he wiſh'd to ſee him quit it. 

Jiichard. l. . He employed ſome monks, whom the Emperor 

found ready to perſuade him to retire to a cloiſter, as 
he had formerly deſigned, when he was no more than 
King of Aquitarn, in Charlemagne's lite time: but they 
finding him firmly bent againſt any ſach reſolution, 
otter'd him their ſervices; and tho? they were no bet- 
ter than ſpices, he made them his confidents. 

His main point was to ſet the three Princes at vari- 
ance, and Gombant one of theſe monks, a dexterous 
and ambitious man, charged himſelf with the commiſ- 
ſion. He went in the name of the Emperor to wait 
upon the Kings of Bavaria and Aquitain, laid before 
them the conſequences of the alteration that had been 
made; that in the room of a father full of goodneſs 
towards them, they wou'd have their ctdeft brother for 
a maſter, who wou'd ſoon forget how much he was 
obliged to them for the ſtate he was raiſed to. 260% 
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he added, that the Emperor engaged bimſelf to augin 
their ſhares, in caſe they behaved themſelves upon this 
occaſion as ſons ought to behave to a father who had 
ay moſt tenderly loved them. © eee 
Theſe Reflections, which the two Princes had in all 
likelihood already made themſelves, ſupported by the 
pectations of their own particular advantage, made 
the impreſſion upon their minds which the Empe- 


ror could have wiſh'd. T 5 yielded to Gombanz's He it rem 
the 


fo wo 


1 


remonſtrances, waited upon the Emperor, and were 
reconciled to him, and promiſed him never to ſwerve 
from their duty. rare ee Hot 

Their reconciliation ſurpriſed Lorhaire and the reſt 
of the faction; but this Prince was in hopes, that in a 
diet which they had agreed to aſſemble in order to 
E an end to the civil war, his intereſt wou'd prevail. 

ut he was miſtaken. For firſt the Emperor procut- 
ed the meeting to be held at Nimeguen, contrary to 
Lothaire's intentions, who would have had it held in 
the country on this ſide the Rhine, where the people 
were much more in his intereſt than thoſe on the o- 
ther fide. Secondly, the Emperor, aſſiſted with his 
two other ſons, had ſufficient authority to oblige 
Count Lambert, one of the moſt factious of the 
whole party, to return to his government, to put a 


Ire -\ 
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of hi 
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*- Pike 


op to the irruptions of the Brezons. Third! „ he 
or 


ered, under pretence of the publick tranquillicy, 
that all thoſe who came to the diet of Nimeguen, 


ſhou'd bring no more attendance with them than were 


neceſſary for their ſervice; and he gave notice under 
hand to the German Lords to come thither in great 
numbers, which they did not fail to do, and came al- 
moſt all of them with a reſolution to do him the beſt 
ſervice they cou'd. 

By this means finding himſelf pretty ſtrong, he ven- 
tured at two ſtrokes of authority. The firſt was to 
make Hilduin, Abbat of St. Denys, who contrary to his 
order had come with a large attendance and arms, depart 
from Nimeguen, commanding him to go to Paderborn, 
with none but his domeſticks, there to wait his orders. 
The ſecond, was to ſend the Abbat Vala back to his 
monaſtery of Corby, to live there for the future as a 
monk, without meddling in the affairs of ſtate. Aſter- 
wards he ſent to defire Lothaire to come to him, 
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1 , 
An, 830. promiſing him all manner of ſecurity and ſatisfac- 
tion. * + 
This propoſal increas'd Lothaire's fear: but ſeein 
things take a different turn from what he expected, 
he accepted it, and went to the Emperor, who re- 
. ceived him tenderly, embraced him, laid before him 
in a very lively manner the conſequences of their diſ- 
union, which wou'd not only be the ruin of the ſtate 
He is recon but alſo of the royal family. In ſhort, he fo work'd 
%%% Lo- upon him, that this Prince threw himſelf at his feet 
haue. bath'd in tears, implored his pardon, and promiſed to 
be entirely ſubject to him for the future. 

The Emperor did not ſtop here; for ſeeing him- 
ſelf maſter, he ordered the chief accomplices in the 
rebellion to be ſeized, and had them condemned to 
death in the diet, as guilty of high treaſon. But in 
all likelihood, out of regard to the three Princes, he 
was content to baniſh moſt of them into monaſterics. 

Thegaws. However he cauſed Fee Biſhop of Amiens, who 
num. 37. was one of the moſt culpable in this affair, to be de- 
poſed in a council, after which peace ſeemed to be 
again reſtored. 
8 After the diet of Nimeguen the Emperor rcturn'd 
” to Aix-la-Chappelle, where he rctain'd his three ſons 
with him. He prevail'd with the Pope, then Gregory 
IV. and the Biſhops to annul the Empreſs's engagement 
to the profeſſion of a nun, as having been contracted 
by a maniteſt force, and recalled her to court. 
Vita Var. She was no ſooner there than her enemies were 
| made ſenſible of it. The Abbat Vala was canfin'd to 
a caſtle upon a ſteep rock, upon the banks of the 
lake of . thers were baniſhed. But that 
which made the greateſt noiſe was that Lothaire, who 
had for ſo many years been partuer in the empire, 
was declared to have no ſhare in the government; 
Nithard. and his name was no more added to that of the Em- 
wa cror's in the publick acts. Nothing was left him 
bat the title of King of /zaly, and this upon conditi- 
on that he wou'd enter upon no important tranſacti- 
ons without the Emperor his father's conſent, As 
for Pepia, King of Aquitarm, and Lewis, King of 
Bavaria, the Emperor performed his ane to them, 
and augmented their kingdoms with ſome towns and 
territorics, and gave both them and Lothaire leave to 
return to their rcalms. After 
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Aſter all, it appeared that the Emperor did violence An. 830. 
to himſelf in the ſeverity he uſed towards the rebels 
and whether it was owing to his own inclination ; to 
mild and gentle methods, or to ſome Biſhops injecting 
new ſcruples into his mind, he ſome time after grant- vin Lud. 
ed a general amneſty and diſcharge to all thoſe who Fil ad 3% 
had been confin'd in monaſterics, againſt the will of 
the Empreſs, and reſtored them their eſtates. | 

He was not willing that /a/a himſelf ſhould be ex- 
cepted out of this general pardon, and only required 
him to n his fault before his puniſhment 
was taken off. t Vala was one of thoſe ungo- vita Vale. 
vernable ſpirits and pretended ſaints, whoſe pride and 
conceit was too big for repentance, ready to ſuffer 

any thing rather than confeſs he had been miſtaken, 
You ought to know me better, ſaid he to the monk Paſ- 
chaſius Radbert his friend, who was ſent to him up- 
on this errand, and if you knew me better you won'd 
give me other advice; I have been guilty of ub crime, 
and I can confeſs none without injuring my ſelf. 

| Upon this anſwer the Emperor fearing. leſt Lothaire 
ſhou'd renew his correſpondence with this Abbat, whoſe 
priſon join'd to the Alps, order'd him to be tranſ- - 
ported to the Abby of Nermoutier, and ſome time al- 
ter for a like reaſon, for fear Pepin, King of Aqui- 
tain ſhowd reſcue him, to be brought back to Corby, 
but without allowing him the dignity of Abbat there. 

It was thought there would be leſs occaſion to be ap- 
prehenſive of him here, becauſe he might be eaſily and 
cloſely obſerved. | 

The Emperor, who had ſo much regard for his 
enemies, did not forget his favourite Count Bernard, 
whom he had baniſhed againſt his will to his govern- 
ment of Barcelona, and recalled him to court. 
This return reſtored the troubles there. For the monk 
Gombaut was become very conſiderable for the great ſer- 
vice he had done the Emperor, in reconciling the 
King of Bavaria and Aguitain ta him. Bernard at his 
arrival found this competitor already firmly eſtabliſhed, 
and in a condition to diſpute the poſt, which he wou'd 
have retaken, with him. Beſides the Kings of Bava- 
ria and Aquitain were always averſe to Bernard; 
and laſtly, whether the Empreſs look'd upon him as a 
man already too much hate by the people, or was 
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afraid of giving freſh ground for the ill reports which 
had done her {o much injury throughout the empire, 
ſhe deſerted him. Bernard enraged at this treatment 
return'd with a reſolution to be revenged, and entr 
into a private league with Pepin, King of Aguitain, 
who, notwithſtanding his reconciliation, and the new 
benefits the Emperor had conferred upon him, was 
impatient, as were alſo his two other brothers, of the 
Empreſy's reſettlement in all her former power. 
The Emperor ſoon diſcovered it upon occaſion of 
a diet he aſſembled at Thiouville, where he concluded 
a peace with the King of Dexmark, and the Saracens 
of Africa. He had ſent Pepin orders to appear there, 
but he did not come till the meeting was over. Some 
time after he ſtole away privately from Aix-la-Chap- 
pelle the night before the feaſt of Innocents, and te- 
turn'd to Aquitain. | 
' He had no great difficulty to engage Lothaire in the 
revolt, who had warm reſentments of the diſhonour 
that had been done him in depriving him of the title 
of Emperor; and both together drew in the King of 
Bavaria; but their league remain'd a ſecret for ſome 
time. The Emperor was refolyed to puniſh the King 


. of d but as he was preparing in the ſpring to 


pals the Loire, news was brought him that all Bava- 
ria Was up in arms, and that Lewis, at the head of 
an army, which was to be join'd by a great body of 
Sclavonians, was upon the point of entring the country 
of the Alemanni, to take it from Prince Charles; that he 
had moſt of the old male-contents with him, and a» 
mong others Count Matfride, who had undertaken to 
make all Saxony and Francia Germanica revolt. 

This news made him lay aſide the Aquztain 2 
dition, and he marched with great diſpatch to May+ 
ence, after hc had given orders to all the Lords of 
France, Saxony, and the reſt of Germany to ſend him 
their forces, They came with ſuch expedition and 
zeal as gave this Prince a or ev proſpect. 
bein, and pitch'd his 

camp in the midſt of the country of the Almass. 
The King of Bavaria was then encamped at Lang- 
hardeim, continually expecting, as they had made him 
believe, that the French on the other fide the Rhine, 
ith the Saxons, would ſurrender to him, and = 
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the Emperor's army; but he expected them in vain. An. 832 


Both the one and the other continued faithful. So 
not daring to a before the Emperor's army with 
2 force 10 much inferior as his was, he return'd to 


Bavaria. 


The Emperor purſued him but ſlowly, rather to 
fright than engage him; and arriving at Ausbourg, he 
ſent him orders to come before him. Lewss know- 
ing his own impotency, and the goodneſs of the Em- 
peror, thought it was his beſt way to obey, So he 
came to Ausbourg, where he threw himſelf at the Em- 
peror's feet, who pardon'd him a ſecond time, aud 
permitted him to return to his kingdom. | 

As the Emperor return'd to Mayence, Lothaire, 
who had always forbore to declare himſelf openly, 
came to meet him at Frankfort, where he uſed all his 
endeavours to perſuade him that he had no ſhare in the 


revolt of his younger brother; and the Emperor was 


rather willing to believe it than reaſon'd into it. 


There was now none but Aqzitaiz to ſubdue. vie Lud. 
The Emperor came to Orleans, where he held a diet on Pii ad an. 
the firſt of September, and from thence went to Foar, *3* 


a palace in the Limouſin, from whence he ſent orders 
to Pepin to come to him. Neceflity obliged him as 
_ as 5g reſt —. A — ſubmi — 2 
ernar w vice mperor ſuppoſed 
had acted, alſo orders to appear there. Both of 
them were tryed, and Pepin was eaſily convicted of 
a revolt, which had been publick There was not ſo 
— proof againſt Bernard, but the Emperor how- 
ever deprived him of his dignity and government. As 
for Pepin he {till found a refuge in the clemency of 
a father, always ready to pardon his children. Only 
he ordered him to retire to Treves, where he wou'd 
have a town for his priſon, till ſuch time as he ſhould 


be ponent to return to his kingdom. He was car- 


to Treves, but was reſcued in the way by his own 
people. Upon the news of his eſcape, almoſt all A- 
quitain took up arms again, and the Emperor's army, 
greatly _— and harraſſed on all ſides, was obliged 
to repaſs the Loire. | 
Scarce was he arrived at 1 when he 
receiv'd adyice of a new league of his three ſous 


againſt him. This was of more conſequence than 
Q 4 the 
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An. 832. the former, and would perhaps have been leſs ſo, if 
he had not taken a reſolution to "puniſh Pepin's re- 


Michard. I. 
1. an 833. 


vin Lud. 
u. 


volt ſevereay.,. l. 

' 'Fhe Empreſs made uſe of the opportunity, when 
ſhe found him ſo extremely exaſperated againſt Pepin, 
arid urg'd him in ſuch a manner, that he diſinherited 
him, and gave the kingdom of — to Prince 
Charles then eight years of 2 The principal Lords 
of the country, who had refus'd to join in the revolt, 
took an oath of fidelity to the young Prince. Such 
a thundering ſtroke as this cou'd not fail of being ef- 


ſectual, either to render the Emperor formidable to 


his children, ot his children irreconcileable with him. 
But peoples minds were ſo diſpoſed at that time, that 
this new alteration was almoſt univerſally dis liked. 
Lothaire, and the King of Bavaria openly undertook 
the defence of Pepin, and an univerſal inſurrection 
followed. Lothaire was then in Italy, where he be- 


gan with levying an army, and perſuaded Pope Grego- 


ry IV. to go with him into France, pretending there 
was a neceſſity for the authority of the holy Ste to in- 


22 to reconcile the father with his children; but 


indeed to ſcreen his revolt from the odium that lay up- 
on it, thinking that as he had the Pope for a ſupport, 
mere would be leſs fcandal in having his father for an 


enemy. He forced the paſſes of the Alps, upon which 


the Emperor had ſet a guard and continued his march 


Vita V. lx. 


to the-Rhixe. ' 

©. The Emperor on the other hand drew his army to- 
gether at Wories, being informed that the rendezvous 
Of the rebels would be in thoſe quarters. According- 


ly the three Princes came ſome time after to encamp 


ut Rotfelt, between Baſil and Colmar, and the Empe- 
ror having quitted his camp at Wormes, came to poſt 


himſelf between them and Strasbourg. The Abbat 
Hala repaired by the Pope's arder to the camp of theſe 


Princes. At length the Emperor reſolved to decide 


the affair by a battle, and ſet out from his camp at the 
head of an army with this deſign. | 


Ihe Princes having advice ot his march, rang'd their 
forces in order of battle; but whether a ſudden remorſe 
of - conſcience, and the terrible thought of engaging 
with their father ſinote them to the quick at the very 
moment of execution, or rather ſome pulitick 2 2 
11 5 | VCF 
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which they ſucceeded in; they conferred with the An. $33. 


Pope, and conſented that he ſhould go to wait upon (LW 
the Emperor, and ſee if thers was any way of com- 
ing to an accommodation. But during the negotiati- 
on, they took the advantage of the two camps lying 
near each other, to bribe the Emperor's ſoldiers, which 
they managed ſo etteQually, that the 'defertion was 
more ſudden and general than it had been three years 
before at Compiegne. The night after the Pope's 
| departure, who took leave of the Emperor on St. Pe- 
ter's day, this Prince found himſelf almoſt left alone vita Lud. 
in his camp with the Empreſs and Prince Charles: Pii ad an. 
and the ſame day a great body of deſerters came to 933: 
ſurround him, threatning to ſeize him by force, if he The Empe- 
refuſed to ſurrender up himſelf into the hands of the 9 
Princes. | 2 
He was under a neceſſity to ſubmit; and as ſoon 
as he arrived at the camp of the Princes, they carried 
him into Lothaire's tent, but the Empreſs and Prince 
Charles into that of the King of Bavaria. 
Immediately ſome of the heads of his army aſſem- 
bled together in a tumultuous manner, and call'd for 
Vala. And it was determined with one conſent that 
the Emperor having merited depoſition for his ill go- 
vernment, the throne was vacant, and ought forthwith 
to be fill'd. All immediately decreed the empire to 
Lothaire, who, after ſome affected oppoſition, ſuffer- 
cd himſelf to be proclaimed Emperor. Thus two im- 7 in AU 
portant affairs were finiſhed in one moment of time, from the em- 
the depoſition of an Emperor, and the election of his . 
ſucceſſor. 
Lothatre was not to enjoy the fruit of his wicked- 
neſs alone, Pepin and Lewis were to have their ſhare 
in it, and their dominions vere augmented at the ex- 
| pence of Prince Charles, o 
After this the Pope return'd to Rome, very | 
much concern'd to have lent his name and authority, 00 
5 contrary to his intentions, to a factious , which 
carried every thing to extremity, and had falſly flat- 
tered him with being the mediator of a peace, which 
wou'd have been mach for his honour, it he had pro- 
cured it. The Empreſs was baniſhed to Tortona in 
the Milaneſe. Pepin returned to Aquitain, and Lewis 
a , 1 1 " to 
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An. 833; 2 Penne Lothaire ** tho . the Marky, a pa- 
WY lace in Al/atia, carrying hi along with him. 

From thence he —_— Metz, == ] to Soi f 

ſons, where he impriſon'd him in the mo of St. 
| Meaard, and ſet a ſtrict watch over him, took Prince 
Thezanus Charles from him, and ſent him to the abby of Pram 
— 4 in the Ardennes. Afﬀeer this he cauſed his election to 
„be confirmed in the month of October, in a diet which 
he called at Com 72 where he clearly perceived, 
that tho* he had all the voices, yet he had by no means 

all the hearts and inclinations of the aſſembly. 

As he was in ſearch of the propereſt methods to ſecure 
his uſurpation, ſome * ſuggeſted one that was 
very agreeable to him, viz. To cauſe the Emperor to 
be accuſed, in an aſſembly of the Biſhops, Abbats and 
Lords, of ſome crimes againſt the intereſt of church 

and ſtate, after which they wou'd enjoin him a pub- 

lick canonical pennance for the -reſt of his life. 

Accoraing to the Canons, during the time of this 
pennance, the penitent was not permitted to bear 
arms, nor to concern himſelf with publick affairs. 
And thus by making the Emperor incapable of the 
eſſential functions of the ſovereignty, he wou'd be al- 
ſo rendred incapable of bearing the title or holding the 
rank of a Sovereign. 

This expedient was put in execution. Ebbow, Bi- 
ſhop of Rherms, whom the —— had raiſed to this 
digniry from a very mean condition, was preſent in 
the aſſembly called together for this purpoſe, and Lo- 
thaire's chief inſtrument in impoſing upon his father 
all the confuſion of this mortifying ceremony. He 

Ada exm- drew up an indictment of ſeveral pretended crimes a- 
Ld vi. Bainſt this Prince, which was read to him, and of 
which he was obliged to own himſelf guilty. They 
made an exhortation go him upon this ſubje&, and the 
obligation he was under to make reparation for the 
ſcandal he — _ took away his ſword. and belt, 
and having e him proſtrate himſelf for ſome time 


He js pur upon a hair-cloth, they veſted him in a piece of ſack- 
ts peu ante. Cloth, and in this equipage led him in ceremony to a lit- 
tle cell of a monaitery, there to paſs the reſt of his days 

in pennance. The people, who were ſpectators of this 

ſtrange cataſtrophe, were moved at the ſight of it, and 

went out of the church in a penſive and ——_ ſi- 

ence, 
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lence, which could not be agreeable to Zothaire : but An. 834. 
ed; himſelf- no trouble about it, thinking. 
himſelf ſecure of the Lords and Biſhops. © © Vita Lud. 
In revolutions of this extraordinary nature the firſt ** 
ſueceſs is never laſting. The impetuoſity of the peo- 
ple ſoon cool'd : all thoſe who contribute the moſt 
to theſe alterations act upon hope and proſpect. Few 
obtain their wiſhes, becauſe too many have the ſame 
— By this means intereſts changed, and 
om thence proceeded an indifference, and afterwards 
an averfion for a party which. had no more baits or 
allurements, and was no longer rated but by the crimi- 
nal and infamous part of its character. Scarcely was 
the news of the Emperor's treatment ſpread thro? the 
French empire, when they perceived the ſorrow and 
indignation it cauſed in the minds of the people. 
othaire had offended bis brothers by his haughty. Vita Lud. 
behaviour : the two chief miniſters, Count Mag Nichardus 
and Count Lambert were grown jealous of each other, 1. 1. 
and had the deſtruction of one another more at heart 
han the advancement of their maſter's affairs. The 
ing of Bavaria was r recovered to duty by Dro- 
gon, Biſhop of Metz, the Emperor's brother, and af - 
ter Lothaire had ſeveral times refuſed ſome Lords to 
ſee the Emperor, whom this King had ſent to enquire 
after the eſtate of his health, he declared his reſent- 
ment. The Abbat Hugues perſuaded Pepin to take 
the King of Bavaria's part. Several Lords, even of 
thoſe who had been the moſt averſe to the E or, 
declared in a manner openly for him, ſollicited the 
towns, and caufed thoſe in particular, whom they 
knew to have the greateſt ſway, to take an oath to re- 
ſtore the Emperor, In a word, the King of Bavaria Annal. Ber- 
open'd firſt, and march'd to Aix. la- Chappelle, with a g dn. 
deſign to ſurprize Lothaire there. Lay 
his Prince, having had no advice of it, went with 
the Emperor to Compiegne, where he had given the ren- 
dezyous to his army. There he underſtood that almoſt 
all the provinces were up in arms, and that Pepin had & evolution 
already paſs'd the Loire; fo that fearing leſt he ſhould is faves of 
be beſet by ſo many enemies, he choſe to withdraw % Enperer. 
to the Kingdom of Burgundy, and, to oo» eit 
following him too cloſely, he left the Emperor and 
Prince Charles at the Abby St. Denys, and 9 
Wi 
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An. 334, with great without ſtopping till he was. come to 


Vienne. In theſe quarters he had 'a great number of 
adherents, and particularly Agobard Biſhop of Lyons, 
who had till that time ſerv'd him faithfully, be- 
ſides he was not far from his kingdom of Italy. He 
encamp'd under the walls of Vienne, and reſolved to 
2 there for ſome time to ſee what turn affairs wou'd 
6, G 


Hr hne! As ſoon as Lothaire's retreat was known, and the 
—_ Emperor was at liberty at S. Denys, great multitudes 


Thegirus 


flock'd to him 2 Lords, Biſhops, every one for- 
Ward to expreſs is joy and deſire to ſee him again up- 
on the throne: but he refus'd to reſume the crown, 
till an aſſembly of Biſhops had repealed all that had 
been done in that of Compiegne, where he had been 
depoſed. He received his ſword and his crown from 
the hands of theſe prelates, and ſeated himſelf upon 
his throne with the acclamations of the peaple which 
far exceeded all that had ever yet been heard. = 

The Emperor after this ceremony called a council, 
in which many were of opinion that with his army, 
which encreaſed daily, he ſhou'd purſue Lothaire in his 
retreat, whoſe intimidated forces wou'd be caſi- 
ly diſperſed. But he was of another mind, and hoped 
always that he wou'd return of himſelf, and that the 
confuſion of his affairs wou'd oblige hir1 to ſubmit 
to his duty. He went to his palace of Cbierſi upon 
Oiſe, where Pepin, Lewis of Bavaria and the Counts, 
who were on the other fide the Maine, came to join him 
with their armies. After theſe rejoycings, which ſo happy 
4 reconciliation of children with che father, and ſub- 
jects with their Prince merited, the Emperor ſent Pe- 


pin back to his kingdom of Aquizain, which he inveſted 


him with anew, and the King of Bavaria followed 
him to A:x-la-Chappelle, where they kept the feaſt of 
Haſter together, and whither the Empreſs Judith ar- 
rived ſome time after from her priſon of Tortona. The 
Emperor publiſhed a general amneſty in all the pro- 
vinces, out of which he excepted Ebbon Biſhop of 
Kheims, who had preſided in the aſſembly of Com- 
piegue, and been the cauſe of his confinement. He 
ſent alſo to perſuade Lothaire to lay dowii his arms 
and come to him, aſſuring him of his pardon : but this 


num. 46, 49. Prince cithcr not daring to truſt to his promiſe, ar 


having 


— 
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having yet depen to recover his Intereſt, wou'd hearken An. 834 
to no 33 5 | RET: WS; * 
He depended much upon the Counts Matfride and « 
Lambert, who till held out for him upon the marches 
of Britany, of which the latter was goyernor, The 
Emperor reſolving to deprive him of this refuge, ſent . 
04on governor of Orleans againſt them, with an army -% 
able to cruſh them; but he ſuffer'd himſelf to be pe 
ſurpriz'd, his army was cut in pieces, and himſelf Via Lud, 
killed. 5 | 3 
This victory [gave Lothaire new hopes, who took 
the field, ſeized Chalons upon Saoxe, and afterwards 
Autun and Orleans, from whence he march'd to Maine 
with a deſign to join the Counts Lambert and Matfride. 
The Emperor attended with the King of Bavaria ſet 
forward with a deſign to prevent this conjunction, but 
did not arrive ſoon enough to execute it. | 
Lothaire. ſtrengthened with the forces of the two 
Counts, came and encamped near the Emperor's ar- 
my. Upon this many negotiations were propoſed, 
which Lothaire readily agreed to, in hopes of corrupting 
the Imperial army, as he had done at the camp of Kol- 
felt in Alſatia: but not ſucceeding, he decamped pri- 
"oy by night, in order to poſt himſelf near the 
ore, 
The Imperial army purſued him as far as Blois; where Theganus + 
the King of Aqaitarn having join'd the Emperor with num. 54. 
a new armed body, Lothaire found himſelf under great 
difficulties, being much inferior in force. | 

The Emperor thought this a favourable conjunQure to 

conquer the obſtinacy of his ſon. So he ſent Bura- 
dade Biſhop of Paderbori:, Duke Gebhard and Be- 
ranger his kinſman, a man who by his conduct had 
merited the ſurname of Se, to him. He gave them 
orders not only to deſire Lothaire to think of peace, 
but to command him in his name to come to him, 
and aſſure him this was the laſt ſtep his father wou'd 
take in his favour. 

The Biſhop of Paderborn, who carried the meſſage, 
erformed his commiſſion perfectly well, diſcourſing 
im not only as the Emperor's embaſſador, but alſo as 

a Biſhop and a meſſenger of heaven. He work'd up- 
on the Prince, and aſſuring him that the Emperor wou'd. 
always be mindful that he was his father, he perſuaded 
him to come and implore his clemency. This 
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An. 834. This e was made tn preſiivee of ths WING 
amy. Emperor received him with a grave de- 

portment, but ſuch as diſcovered leſs wrath N 

at his ſon's return to his duty, after HO nga evi- 
ation from it. I grant you your pardon, fays he to 
him, I reſtore you 1zaly, I permit you to go thither 
Thegar's and govern it; but u is condition, that if you 
num. 74.) venture to return to Frauce without my orders, fs 
| ſhall be no more pardon for you. | 
Peace is n- Peace being proclaimed between the two armies, 
cluded. Lothaire continued ſome time with his father, and 
| went afterwards to Italy, the es of which the 
= | Emperor cauſed to be [216d and punQually guarded 
with a prohibition to ſuffer any prion, i paſs from 
France, without declaring his buſineſs. Pepin returtied 
alſo to Aquitain, and Lewis to Bavaria, And thus 
the 771 2 again age gr 1 n 
et the departure of the ces, ſome Biſhops 
were brought to their trial, who had had the greateſt 
hand in ſing the Emperot at Compiegne. Ebbon 
Biſhop of Kheims, who was in priſon, depoſed himſelf 
and was ſucceeded by Fonquer. Agubard, Biſhop of 
Lyons, who had made his eſcape, was alſo depoſed * 
rp 4 pang Ty was tranſacted at Thiowville in Sexageſima-week, 
. an. Zy. | 
_ It is very ſurprizing that the nations at enmity with 
France ſhow'd not make a great advantage of the trou- 
bles with which it was then harraſſed; and yet nothi 
was attempted 1 Pyrenean Saracens, the Gree 
of 0: 4 * s — E two deſcents up- 
Ber- On Fyiſia, where they committed great outrages ; but 
_ this was all the co ence that — hem, 
Notwithſtanding the Empreſs had entirely recovered 
her former inteteſt and power, ſhe was not without 
ſome ſolicitude and concern for the future ſtate of 
things. The Emperor began to decay in his health, 
and it he ſhould dye, ſhe had all the reaſon in the world 
to be apprehenſive of her own and her ſon Charles's 
ſituation , with regard to the inclinations of the three 
Princes, and it was abſolutely neceſſary for her to make 
a friend of one of them. | 
She had her eye upon Lothaire, and gave him ho 
of returning into France, and being again aſſociated in 
the empire, and of ſeveral other advantages; and 9 
0 int 


* 
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Intereſt is the firſt principle of reconciliation at court An. 835. 
more than elſewhere, ſhe took the Abbat Vala into her ww 
favour, who had the greateſt influence upon Lothaire, | 
ſent for him from the monaſtery of Bobio between 
Gennes and Placentia, which the Prince had made him vita Lad. 
Abbat of, received him with all poſſible — — and f. ad an, 
promiſed to forget all that was paſt, provided he would ** 
bind the King of Italy firmly to her intereſts. He gave 


her his word to do what ſhe defir'd, and ſoon after the 
Emperor ſent orders to Lothaire to come to him: but 


| ſome incidents, together with a long and ſevere illneſs, 
; detain'd this Prince in Italy. Vala dy'd alſo in this in- 
terval at his monaitery ; which put off for a conſide- 
rable time the important treaty they had in hand. A- N 
bove a year paſſed without any talk of a new altera- 
5 tion concerning the diviſion of the ſucceſſion between 


the Princes. But the Empreſs conſtantly purſued her An. $36. 
; deſign, and perſuaded the Emperor to reſolve upon 


nting Prince Charles the whole kingdom of Neu- 
| Bris, ides the country of the — „which he 2 
4 had 2 a 
2 This diſpoſal could not be kept ſo ſecret, but that 
p the three Princes, who were concerned in it, got no- 
. tice of it: upon which they met together, to deliberate 
upon renewing the war; but the paſſes of the = were 
h ſo well _ that it was impoſſible for Lothaire to 
enter France. The ſtates of Pepin and Lewis were ſo 
far diſtant from each other, and their people, as well 
7 as the reſt of France, fo tir'd of civil wars, that the 
po- did not think it poſſible to engage them in a freſh dit- 
ut pute. So they reſolved to diſſemble the matter, tilt 
ſome favonrable opportunity preſented, and in the mean 
d time Charles was acknowledged King of Neuſtria in 
ut an authentick manner, in a general diet held at Chrer/:, 
of where the Neaſtrian Lords took an oath of fidelity ip 
h him; but the of the King of me happening 
1d ſome months after, was a new incident that gave the 
* Empreſs room for reſuming the negotiation, begun An. 838. 
ee two years before, with Lorhaire. 
ke As ſoon as the news of Pepin's death arrived, 
three things were deliberated on in council; firſt, whe- 
bes ther Aguitain ſnou'd deſcend to Pepin's children, who 
in left two ſons behind him, the eldeſt of whom bore his 
35 name, and the youngeſt that of Charles. Secondly, 


eſt whe- 
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An. 838. whether, ſuppoſing the intereſt of the empire required 


dee excluſion of 


Nithardus 
L 1. ad an. 


139. 


epin's ſons. from the ſucceſſion to 
this ſtate, the Emperor ſhou'd give it to one of the 
three Princes his ſons; and thirdly, in caſe he ſhou'd 
beſtow it upon one of the three, which of them he 
thou'd pitch upon for that purpoſe. There was no great 
diſpute upon the firſt article : the two orphar Princes 
no intereſt in the council, and the Empreſs go- 
vernied there; and it was agreed that all theſe divifions 
were a great inconvenience to, and weakning of the 
French empire. The two other articles were deter- 
mined as follow. 261 


. 


It was reſolved that Lewis King of Bavaria having 


his ſhare on the other ſide the & hine at a great diſtance 
from Aguitain, they cou'd have no thoughts of him, 
and that a new partition muſt be made of all the reft 
of the empire between Lotbaire and Prince Charles, 
who from that time was called King of Neuſtria. 
This affair tended greatly to Lothaire's advantage, 
who by that means re-entred into poſſeſſion of a great 
part of the rights he had been deprived of for his re- 
volts. He was to be informed that he was obliged to 
the Empreſs for it, and by this motive he was to be 
engag'd to ſwear, that he wou'd always remain in a 
ſtrict amity with her and Prince Charles, againſt Lewis 
King of Bavaria, who being alone wou'd find himſelf 
too weak to diſturb the peace of the Empire. 

As ſoon as this reſolution was taken, Lothaire was 
ſent for to Wormes : where the Emperor gave him his 
choice, cither to portion out two ſhares himſelf, or 
to choole that which he liked beſt, when they were 
aſſign'd by perſons of underſtanding, and ſuch as were 
capable of dividing them as equally as poflible : but he 
deſired the Emperor to vouchſafe to take the trouble 
of appointing the diviſion himſelf, to which he con- 
ſented, and fix'd the Meuſe for the limits of the two 
kingdoms, a line being drawn from the head of the 
Meuſe to the Rhone through the præſent county of Bur- 
gundy. Charles's ſhare was included between the 
Meuſe, the country of the Switzers, the Khong and 
the Ocean, beſides which he had the French territories 
on the other ſide the Pyrezees. Lothaire had all the 
reſt except the kingdom of Bavaria. 
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The conlaſion of this treaty, which was matter of An. 838. 
great joy to the whole court, made the King of Bavaria Vos 
extremely uneaſy, who, without any farther diſſimula- A =ew revels 
tion, took the field with a deſign to make himſelf | > man 
maſter of all Francia Germanica: but the Emperor 
marching his army with great diſpatch to Mayence, 
2 the people from declaring for the King of 

avaria, Who was again obliged to implore his par- Vita Lud. 
don: but always fully reſolved to pay no regard to PI 
the promiſes he made of continuing in peace, any 
longer than till he was in a capacity of breaking them 
without danger. | 

The Emperor march'd from thence with the ſame 
Gs to Aquitain, where there had been ſome 
riſings in favour of Pepin the late King's fon, and 
obliged the people to ſwear fidelity to Prince Charles, 
whom he had brought thither, together with the Em- 
preſs, and promiſed the Lords to take care of the edu- 
cation and ſettlement of their deceaſed King's ſons; 
but he cou'd never perſuade them to deliver up the 
young Pepin into his hands. 

He continued to give orders for the repoſe of Agui- 
tain, when about the feaſt of the purification they 
brought him the news that the King of Bavaria had Vita Lud, 
made a freſh revolt, and entred the country of the *")- 
Allemanni ; upon which he immediately ſet forward, 
leaving part of his forces with the Empreſs and Annales Ber- 
Prince Charles, and march'd with the reſt into Ger- — 20 an. 
* his approach Lewis retired to Bavaria, whither 
he eſcaped being purſued by the Emperor's falling ill 
of a dangerous cold in his head and a fever, which 
carried him off within the ſpace of ſix weeks. 

When he ſaw himſelf a dying, he ſet apart a crown, 

a ſword and golden ſcepter - adorned with precious 
ſtones for Lothaire, awd order'd one of his attendants 
to deliver them all three into the Prince's hands. To 
ſend him theſe marks of empire was to declare him Em- 
peror: but he order'd the bearer to tell him that he 
made him this preſent agen condition that he kept his 
word with Prince Charles and the Empreſs, and gave 1. Emery? 
them no trouble about that part of the ſucceſſion, 4:4th and 
which he had yielded to them with the ſolemnity of an e. 
oath. 
Vo L. I. R | He 
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died with a lively ſenſe of piety June 20. an. 
in his ſeventy ſecond year, and twenty ſe- 
e at Metz by his 
mother dadegarde in the church of S. Arnold. 

This Prince came into the world with the beſt en- 
dovments of nature and inclination ; liberal, and bene- 

ficent ; an enemy to all kinds of viol diſpoſed to 
make his ſubje&s happy, and capable of effecting it, 
if he had been leſs forward in his wiſhes towards it. 
His .cagerneſs to gain their love made him too little 
fear'd, and his too great indulgence was the occaſion of 
an infinite number of revolts, which waſted all his 
kingdom. By too much forgiveneſs he render'd the 
crime preſumptuous. By too much affability and de- 
ference to the Biſhops and Abbats, of which his court 
was always full, he became contemptible in their eyes, 
and found himſelf in time expoſed to indignities, which 
they forced him to bear by the advice of the faction. 
Theganus He was reproach'd for rai 4, tn ſons of mean 
num. 20. birth to the prelacy, who became inſolent thereby, 
and who themſelves were revenged of him for mak- 
ing ſo bad a choice. He had a great ſhare of piety, 
but with an equal littleneſs of ſpirit; fond of the 
church devotions and reading holy books, to ſuch a 
degree as to neglect the buſineſs of ſtate, which he left 
too much to his miniſters and the Empreſs Juditb, 
who abſolutely governed it. Charlemagne had given 
him a learned education: he underſtood Greek, which 
was neceſſary for him upon account of the frequent 
embaſſes at that time from Conſtantinople to the court 
of France. He ſpoke Latin as readily as his mother 
— — bur he look'd upon it as a polnt of conſcience 
to forget all the prophane poems he had learnt in his 
youth, and cou'd not endure to hear any thing of that 
nature recited before him. He took no pleaſure but 
in __ and in ſearching out the difficulties and va- 
rious ſenſes of holy Scripture. He was chaſte, ſober 
and modeſt ; without a= "og ſerious even at the publick 
— and diverſions. In —_— was a very good 
rince, too good a father, a very litician, and 2 

very moderate Emperor. wy 
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Emperor. Lewis King of Bavaria, 


HE French. dominions wete how' altnoſt as 
large as in the time of Charlemagye, except- 
ing on the ſide of the Danabe, where ſome flatl- 
ons ſhook off the yoke in the reign of Lewis the De- 
bonnaire during the diſſentions of the Imperial houſe; 
but theſe dominions, as extended as they were, were 
too much divided to preſerve theit gloty entire, and to 
maintain themiſelves in that great power which rendred 
them formidable to all the nations in Europe: ard 
Fraute, which had for ſo long time carried the war 
as far as the Baltick ſea and Pauuonia, is now going 
to be expos'd to the inſults of the Northern nations, 
atid to be ſack'd and pillaged by them: theſe were the 
fatal effects not only of the diviſion of this great flate 
between ſevetal Princes, but yet more of the continual 
diſſentions of theſe Princes among themſelves, which 
employed as much as they weaken'd them. 
Lothaire, whoſe uticaſineſs and ambition had been ſo Nithard. l. a. 
long the unhappineſs of the French, no ſooner faw his 


father dead, but he form'd the deſign of making him- 
ſelf the ſole monarch of the Feuch Empire. 


He began with entring upon the territories of Lewis 


King of Bavaria: but finding him upon his guard, he 


turn'd towards France. King Charles was at that tine 

in Aquitain, and the people of Nenſtria being gain'd 

partly by Lothaire's ctniflaries, pattiy by the fear of 

an army which thteatned them with utter deſtruction, 

ſubmitted to him. He advanc'd as far as Paris. Ge- 

rard, who was the governor of that city, declar'd for 

him. At the ſame time Ebbo the depriv'd Biſhop of 

Rheims rais'd all Compiegne for him, and for his re- Flodoard. l a. 
ward was reſtor'd to his — after wg bin < 90-08 
abſoly'd in a council at [xge/heim by twenty Biſhops 

of Lothaire's faction. | 


This Prince taKing the advantage of his ſucceſs, paſs'd Neri 2. 


the Seine, and reduc'd all the country as far as the 
Loire to his obedience. Tho' Charles was (track with 
conſternation and wonder M this dreadful news, yet 


Tube Hiſtory of FRA 
he advanc'd as far as Orleans with an army much in- 
ferior in number to that of his : but when he was 
there, embaſſadors came to him * Lothaire , who 
propos'd an accommodation to him. | 

harles, after having well conſider'd of it, thou ht 
that in the confuſion his affairs were in, a peace, tho 
never ſo diſadvantageous, would be preferable to a war 
that would in all probability quite deſtroy him: ſo 
that he did not reje& the hard propoſals of Lothaire, 
but got the Lords in his army to agree to them. The 
amounted to this, that Charles ſhould continue in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Aquitarn and Languedoc, that Lothaire ſhould 
yield Provexce to him, that he ſhould have beſides 
ten counties between the Loire and the Seine; that 
the reſt ſhould be given up to Lothaire, and that in the 
May following there ſhould be a meeting held at At- 
tigni; at which the two Princes ſhould be preſent, in 
order to ſettle every thing to the advantage of the 
ſtate, and eſtabliſh a laſting peace: but Lorharre did not 
come thither, | 
The Kings of France and Bavaria, having already 
had but too many proofs of the deſign their brother 
nad form'd of depriving them both of their kingdoms, 
united againſt him; and the King of Bavaria havin 
forc'd the paſs at the Rhine, and defeated Duke Adel- 
_bert's troops, who guarded it, march'd with his own 
and join'd Charler's which had been re-inforc'd with 
ſome others, which the Empreſs Judith his mother had 
brought him from Aquitarn. 
.C rag and = ing of * wal 9 
together upon the proper meaſures they ſhoul e, 
10 defend themſelves againſt the ambitious deſigns of 
their brother, ſent a deputation to him of ſome Biſho 
and Lords, to deſire him in their name to ſtand to 
diviſion which the Emperor their father had made of 
his dominions among them, and which he himſelf had 
reed to and confirm'd with many ſolemn oaths ; but 
he would hearken to nothing: ſo they advanc'd to- 
w_ him, and follow'd him with a deſign to fight 
im. 
Batt of + The two Kings ſent again ſome propoſals of accom- 
Tante, modation., But at length it was neceſſary to come to 
thaire J &&- à battle, in which heaven declar'd itſelf againſt the in- 
feared, juſtice and unbridled ambition of Lothaire, wm yy 
| | cat 
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defeated at Fontenay, a town in Auxerroit, and his An. 849. 
oops {laughter'd in a miſerable. manner. OS NW 
his happen'd upon the twenty fifth of June in the 
year 842. Lothaire fled, and got to Aix-la-Chappelle 
follow'd by very few of his people: -' ul 
How great ſoever this victory might be, the two 
Kings made no uſe of it. For the King of Bavaria 
return'd to his own dominions, where he always ap- 
prehended the ſecret intrigues of Lotbaire, and Charles's 
army was disbanded. ; : 
On the other hand Lotharre loſt no time, but found 
means to bring a new army together again, and became 
more formidable than ever to his conquerors. He ad- 
vanc'd towards the Khine in order to attack theKing 
of Bavaria. The approach of this army oblig'd that 
Prince to remain in his own dominions, and hindred him 
from going to Langres, where he ſhould have had an 
interview with Charles, that they might have taken 
proper meaſures upon their common affairs. 

Charles having rendezvous'd ſome troops at S8. Quen- 
tin, march'd towards Maſtric, and entred upon Lo- 
thaire's territories to make a diverſion. Lotharre came 
back; and the ſeaſon was already too far advanc'd for 
him to return againſt the King of Bavaria: ſo he went 
to Aix-la-C — 

It might well be expected that the enemies of France 
would take advantage of all theſe confuſions. 

The Normans did not fail to do ſo. They had al- 


| ready in the foregoing years made ſeveral incurſions 


into the kingdom; but in this they began thoſe hor- 

rible ravages, with which they laid the country waſte 

ſo often afterwards. They centred the mouth of the 2 een of 
Seine; and being carried by the tide, they had the bold- the Normans 
neſs to come up as far as to Rouen, ſurpriz d that city, Ann. erz 
and pillag'd it, as well as all the monaſteries and the * 
country in the neighbourhood ; and after having load- 

ed their fleet with a prodigious booty, they return'd 

without being. either attack'd or purſucd. 

In the mean while the two Kings repair'd to Stra- | 
bourg on the fourteenth of February in the year 843. An. 843. 
and there they renew'd their alliance before the two 
armies in ſo ſolemn a manner, that they ſatisfied all 
the people of France of the ſincerity with which they 
were reſolv'd to continue perfectly united againſt their 
common enemy. R 3 They 
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They ſent again to ſe an accommodation to 
Lothaire, who refus'd it. The news of which being 
brought to the two Kings, and publiſh'd in the army, 
caus'd an univerſal indignation ; and the ſoldiers deſir d 
with eagerneſs that they might match againſt this ob- 
ſtinate Prince, who was the cauſe of all the misfor- 
tunes of Fraxce. 9% Nn = 
The Princes were not willing to let the heat of the 
ſoldiers cool, but reſolv'd to go immediately and at- 
tack Lothaire, who was at $:»/k upon the Rhine be- 
twixt Bonne and Andernach. He durſt not wait their 
coming thither, but retreated to Aiæ-la- Chappelle: and 


o 


F 


not thinking himſelf ſafe there, he took away from 


thence alt the treaſures and even every thing of valve 
that was in St. Mary's church. Finding himſelf (till 
follow'd, he fled as far as Lyons, that in caſe of ne- 
— might have a ſecure retreat into his kingdom 

Italy. | 

The two Kings meeting no reſiſtance any where, 
reſoly'd to puſh Lothaire to the utmoſt, and make him 
declare, in an anthentick manner, that he was entirely 
diveſted of all the rights which he might have, or * 
pretend to have, over any part of the country on this 
tide of the Alps and on the other ſide of the Rhine. 

The authority of the Biſhops was never greater in 
France than during the civil wars which had divid- 
ed the family of Lewis the Debonnaire, both in 
that Emperor's life-time and after his death. The 
Princes willingly gratified the ambition of thoſe pre- 
lates, if it ſerv'd to ſatisfy their own, and without 
any difficulty they allow'd them to be diſpoſers of 
2 provided they did but place them upon their own 

8. 

They call'd together therefore ſeveral Biſhops at 
Aix-la-Chappelle, and deſir d them to decide the matter, 
and declare to the people, as from God, that the con- 
duct of Lozhaire, both with regard to his brothers, 
and with regard to ſo many provinces of France which 
he had ruin'd by the war, ferv'd it at their hands, and 
oblig'd them to deprive him of his part in that king- 
dom, which the Emperor his ſather had given him b 
will. They did fo; and after having declar'd that Lo- 
thaire had no more right over any part of Frauce, the 
prefident of the afſembly addreſs'd himſelf to the two 


Kings 


- — 3 


r t hoe. Scottie 
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Kings in theſe terms: Receive the kingdom by the an- An. 843. 
tharity of God, and govern it according to his divine 


— _ adviſe you, we exhort you, we command you 
#0 , 

After theſe authoritative words, at the pronouncing 
of which all the people ſhew'd ſigns of approbation 
and rejoicing, the two Kings choſe each of them 
twelve perſons to mark the diviſion of the whole do- 
minions ; and Nitbard the hiſtorian ſays that himſelf 
was one of thoſe whom Charles choſe. 

The diviſion was made very peaceably,thoſe who made 
it having a regard to what might be moſt agreeable 
and convenient for both the Kings. Lewis had ajrea- 
dy — the old diviſion, and part of the reſt of 

ermazy. Frifia was now added to it, which beſides 
the country which bears that name, comprehended at 
that time Holland and Zealand. He had all Germany, 
and all that lies between the Meuſe and the Rhine. 
Charles had all the reſt as far as the Ales and the 
Ocean, beſides Aquitain and all that belonged to the 


Empire on both ſides the Pyrevean mountains, of which 


he had already taken poſſeſſion. 

Lothaire was ſtrack with this news, and much more 
ſo when he knew that all the Lords of Neaſtria, a- 
mong whom he had had a great number of partiſans, 
were under perfect obedience to Charles, He ſent em- 
baſſadors to the two Kings, who took care not to 
ſpeak as from him in that haughty tone which was 
uſual with him formerly upon the like oecaſions. They 
repreſented, that their maſter having nothing but 1za- 
5 he could not maintain the title of Emperor with 

ignity, and that the Greeks would diſpute it hereaf- 

ter with the houſe of Frauce. They deſir'd the two 
Princes to conſider a little upon this reaſon, which 
—— to be the common concern of all the royal 
amily. N : | 


The two Kings very earneſtly defired peace. Lo- Nithard. 1. 4. 
thaire was (till — of the country Aff upon the #4 an. 843. 


Rhine. A great part of the Saxoxs had declared for 
him, and the King of Bavaria was afraid leſt the Scla+ 
voniam, who were always diſpos'd for a revolt, and 
the Normans ſhould join them. Aqzitain was not yet 
ſettled, and young Pepin in alliance with Lothaire had 
a party there continually. Count Lambert, whom 

R 4 Charles 


An. 843. Charles had diſpoſſeſs'd of his government of the 

I frontiers of Britauny, ſolicited -Duke Nomenoy to lay 

hold of the occaſion of the troubles in France to 

ſhake off the yoke. All theſe reaſons obliged the two 

Kings not to reject an accommodation with Lothaire. 

They anſwered the embaſſadors, that for the ſake of peace 

they would conſent to yield Lothaire ſome part of the 

kingdom of France, provided they had aſſurances of 

his ſincerity and reſolution to reſtore tranquillity to the 

ſtate. And thus they bagen again to enter upon a treaty. 

The n * laſted a long while; and as ſeve - 

ral difficulties came upon the board, they reſolved to 

olong the truce to the feſtival of St. Jobn in the fol- 

owing year, which was the term fix'd upon, within 

Which to finiſh this important buſineſs. It was at 

Peace s length concluded within that time at Verdun. The 

ie two Kings for the ſake of peace yielded a great deal, 

oft ting and the new diviſion was made after the following 

manner. | 

An. 844 Lewis, King of Bavaria, had all the country be- 

longing to the French empire beyond the Rhine, and 

over and above the cities and territories of Spzers, 

Waormes, and Mentz, and for this reaſon we ſhall 

not call him for the future King of Bavaria, but with 

the ancient authors, King of Germany. Lotharre, be- 

ſides Italy and his title o Emperor, had all the coun- 

try between the Rhine and the Schelde, Haynault and 

Cambreſis, and ſome other counties on this fide the 

ae, and from the head of that river to the conflux 

of the Saone and the Rhone, and from that conflux all 

the & hone, as far as the ſea, with the counties on both 

ſides. Charles had all the reſt of France, and bore 

the name of King of France. The Princes parted ve- 

ry well ſatisfied, and reciprocally ſwore moſt ſolemn- 

ly to contribute all that lay in their power to preſerve 
a 8 cace. | 

Ihe Empreſs Judith had not the ſatisfaction of ſeeing 

this reconciliation ; ſhe died at Tours ſome time before. 

She was a Princeſs of a great genius, and dextrous in 

her management. The authority which ſhe exercis'd 

m the government, drew upon her, during the life of 

the Emperor, her hus many enemies and great 

troubles, which ſhe always conquered, The envious 

charg'd her with a great many crimes. The Emperor, 

ewis 
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calumny dares to do every thing, and where polic 


diſſembles every thing; and this is the reaſon that ſo 
many of its myſteries are impenetrable. 
Count Bernard, whoſe favour and familiarity did 


the greateſt injury to the reputation of that Princeſs, 


did not ſurvive her long. His ambiguous conduct all 

along made him be ſuſpected of having a deſign to 

raiſe his 1 into a ſovereignty, and ſet up 

for himſelf. The King had him ſeiz'd, and by the 

yacgment of an aſſembly of Freuch Lords he was be- 
ed. 


While the peace was negotiating between the three 
Princes, Count Lambert, formerly governor of the 
frontiers of Britanny, who had been a long time 


ſent from that ſide with troops, and Nomenoy be- 
ing fallen ſick, put his ſon Heriſpee at the head of an 
army, which he ſent to ravage the territory of Reunet. 


Duke Kexalid march'd thither in haſte, and met the 


249 
Lewis the Debonnaire believ'd, or always ſeem'd to be- An. 844 
lieve her very innocent. The court is a place where 


Bretuut at Meſſac near the river Villaine. He attack - The Prench 
ed them and defeated them. Lambert with ſome other % te Bre- 


troops followed cloſe after the Duke of Britanny's ſon, 


cons, and are 
. afterwards, 
and came up juſt as he was routed. He found the d by 


French in diſorder, and diſperſed after the enemy, whom *** 


they purſued ; and he charg'd them with ſo much vi- 
gour, and at ſo proper a ſeaſon, that as much con- 
2 as they were, they were forced to run for it. 

eat many ** upon the field, and among others 
Duke Renald. The conſequence of this victory was 
the taking of Nautes, of which place Lambert was 


made governor by the Duke of Britann 


He was ſcarcely got into poſſeſſion of this govern - 
ment before he fell out with the Duke, who took it 
from - as Sg he was not long without revenging 
himſelf, He knew that a large Norman fleet was up- 
on the coaſt of Aqzizain; he went and joined them, 


and propos'd to them the ſurprizing and pillaging of 
Welt wind rift 


Nantes. They followed him, and a Welt ing, 


which was very fair for ſailing up the Loire, 7 
. 2 riv 


. - fotthe them- 
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Sr at Nantes, which they took by ſca- 
undo, put all in the place to fire and ſword. 

They ſent out detachments, which ravaged Anjou and 
| Touraine. From thence they made a deſcent upon 
— in Guyenne, where they committed the like diſorders; 
and, having made themſelves maſters of an ifland 
which is not named in hiſtory, they did what they ne- 
ver yet had dar'd to do upon the coaſts of Fraxce ; 
they ſtay'd there and built barracks in which to paſs 
the winter. | 
The pegce which was concluded between the three 
brothers, 1 thoſe Princes more time to apply them- 
ſelves to the ſettling and defending their dominions a- 
yu their enemies. The King of Germany, partly 
y force, and partly by management, reduced moſt of 
thoſe German nations which had ſhook off the yoke, 
and ſubjected them again to the French empire. 
Anaftabus, The Emperor Lofhaire ſent his ſon Lewis to the 
. other fide of the Alps, and that Prince was crown'd 
King of Lombardy by Pope Sergius II. who had ſuc- 
| ed Gregory IV. But he could not prevail to have 
Ebbo, formerly Biſhop of Rheims, reſtored; and that 
Pope had no regard to what had been done at the 
bs Conciliabulum of Ingelheim, where the Biſhops, who 
i- © were Lothaire's partiſans, had put him in poſſeſſion of 
his biſhoprick again. | 
| Lewis reſtored tranquillity to the duchy of Bene- 
vent, and promiſed it to Siconulphus, upon condition 
of a tribute of an hundred thouſand crowns of 
gold. Adalgiſius, who claimed againſt Siconnlphas, 
The Saracens wag excluded. But the Saracens, whom theſe two 
ou in Competitors had called in to their aſſiſtance, continued 
laß. maſters of Barri, a conſiderable eity upon the gulph 
of Venice, and of ſome other places, from w 
they often diſturbed Italy afterwards with their incurſi- 
ons and ravages. | 
The King of France did not ſicceed ſo well in 
reſtoring peace in Aquitaim, as the King of German 
and the Emperor Lofbaire had done in their domini- 
ons. Young Pepin made himfelf maſter of Toulouſe, 
and got all the countries bordering upon the Pyrenean 
mountains to revolt. | 
—— —_— ſiege. — Towlonſe, but 
was d to rai part troops were 
 defeatcd. | In 
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In the mean while the three brothers being recover- An. 844. 
ed from thoſe animoſities, which made them entirely . 
diſregard all the diſorders and confuſions of the em- 
pire, came to a reſolution in earneſt to ſettle it in con- 
cert with one another ; and having had an interview 
at Judt near Thionville, they ſent orders to . Pepin, Judicium 
the Duke of Britanny, and Count Lambert to return G ce 
to their duty, and acknowledge Charles as King f 
Frauce and their Sovereign. They threatned them 
that if they did not do it immediately, they would all 
three join their armies, and come and puniſh them for 
all that was paſt. What followed ſhew'd that theſe 
menaces did not much fright them; and the repeatedy 
deſcents which the Normaus made upon ſeveral parts 
of the French empire, hindred the three Princes from 
putting their threats in execution. 

Never had that nation appear'd ſo formidable as it 
did this year. For, without mentioning England and 
Hain, whither they carried their arms, the French em- 
pire felt their fury in ſeveral places. 

Heric, their King, attack'd the King of Bava- Annal Ber- 
ria in perſon, and having return'd up the Elbe with 1 
ſix hundred fail, he took Hambwurgh by ſtorm and pil- 7,; — 


laged it. He was not repuls'd till after he had done i of ' 


a great deal of miſchief. They entred Friſia, where *** Nor- 


£« RI” 
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they were beaten at firſt ; but they had their revenge, Annal. Me- 
and gained two victories over the German troops, tenſes. 
great numbers of which were ſlain, Afterwards 
they made ſeveral attempts upon the coaſt of Flau- 
ders and in Aquitain ; but the moſt conſiderable expe- 
dition was that of one of their generals called Reger, 
who entred the Seine with fix hundred fail of ſhips, 
and went up as far as Rouen, the inhabitants of which 
place for want of eourage or forces open'd their gates 
to them. He puſh'd on to Paris, which he found a- 
bandon'd. He entred that city upon Eaſter day, and han _— 
pillaged it with all the country about it, an. 845. 

e King with ſome troops being intrench'd at St. 
Denys, and not Judging it prudent to venture a battle, 
engaged him with a large ſum of money not to pro- 
cced any farther, but return into his own country. 
He thought likewiſe it would be beſt to make an ac- 
com tion with — who was continually mak- 
ing troubleſom diverſions. He yielded — 


* 


— 
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An. 845. him, reſerving the cities and territories of Poitiers, 
Vine, and Angoultme, and requiring homage for the 
reſt : and having rendezyous'd his troops, he march'd 
againſt Nomenoy, Duke of Britanny, who had a little 
while before made ſome incurſions as far as into 
Maine. The expedition was not attended with ſuc- 
Charles bea- ceſs. He was —_— by the Duke in a diſadvan- 
2m by the tageous place. He had like to have been kill'd, and 
Breton the report was — over France, that he was ſlain 
X as well as routed. 

The Emperor ſucceeded better in Provence, which 
had revolted from him; he ſubdued the rebels: and 
the people of Bohemia embracing at the ſame time Chri- 
ſtianity of their own accord, gave the King of Germ 
the greateſt ſecurity of their fidelity that he could wi 
for. Theſe were the principal things that hapned in 
the year 845. 

&n. 846. ext year Charles entred Britanny with a nume- 
rous army, _= which the Duke ſued for peace and 
ſubmitted. The Normans committed ſtill more ra- 


vages towards Bourdeaux and Xaintes, and in Friſia. 


Their deſcents were ſo unexpected, their incurſions 
ſo ſudden, and their victories ſo quickly obtain'd, that 
they were almoſt to be ſeen at the ſame time in dif- 
ferent places, and were feared every where, even where 
| were not to be ſeen. 
he Saracen Princes, after the example of the Nor- 
mant, continually harraſſed the French empire. They 
entred the Tyber, came up and 5 St. Peter's 
ook at the gates 4 * T wy „ of the 
The French Emperor's troops. young King of Lombar 
| 1 march'd 1428 and ack d — but Was = 
ny defeated, and with a great deal of difficulty got 
to Kome, whither he fled, and ſav'd himſelf. 

The union of the three Princes, between whom 
there ſeem'd to be a better underſtanding than ever, 
and the deſcents of the Normans upon Britanny, where 
they beat the Bretons three times this year, obliged 

Annal. Ber- Duke Nomenoy to live peaccably with the King of 
— ad _—_— but theſe oe * command 4 
* 1 ravages upon the French empire. ey inv 

—— —— made miſerable havock upon all the coaſt, 
- and befieged Bourdeauæ; while ſome others of the 
ſame nation fell upon the Emperor's territories 2 
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the fide of the Rhine, and made themſelves ma- 
ſters of the iſland of Betau. About the ſame time 
the Saracens in Italy made ſome inroads as far as the 

ates of Rome; ſo that both the extremities of the 
Emperor's dominions were in continual alarms : but 
the Saracens in Spain having had a conſiderable battle 
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An. 847. 


f P 1 is 
* 


with Ramire, King of Leon, and loſt it, ſued to the © 


King 7 France for peace, who willingly granted their 
requeſt, | 

his wry facilitated Charles's expedition into Aqur- 
tain, where the Normans continued the ſiege of Bour- 
deaux with vigour and obſtinacy. He ſurpriſed nine 
of their ſhips in Dordogne, put all thaf were in them 
to the ſword, and oblig'd the others to raiſe the ſiege. 
But ſcarce was he got out of Aquitain before they at- 
tack'd that place again, took it by the treachery of the 
Fewws, pillag'd and burnt it. 

Bourdeaux did not belong at that time to the 
King, but to Pepin, to aſſiſt whom this Prince 
had march'd into Aguitain. The Lords of the coun- 
try attributed this loſs to want of application or 
want of courage in Pepin; and, according to their 
uſual inconſtancy, they reſolved by almoſt general 
conſent to put themſelves under the King of France. 
That Prince -accepted the offer; and Pepin was 0- 
blig'd to wander about incognito, as he had done for 
many years, 


During the war in Aquitain, Nomenoy, Duke of 


Britanny, renew'd the war with France, and gain'd 
cater advantages than he had ever done. He made 
imſelf maſter of Nantes and Rennes, and ſeir'd 

Anjou and Maine as far as the river Mayenne. This 
ſucceſs encouraged him to that degree that he entirely 
ſhook off the yoke of France, and reſolved in good 
earneſt to execute the _ he had long before 
form'd of taking the title of King, and accordingly 
had himſelf crown'd by the intruding Biſhops of Bri. 
tanny, whom he had placed in their Sees, after hav- 
ng depriv'd/the lawful paſtors. 

n the mean time a new fleet arriv'd from the North 
upon the coaſt of Aguitain; and the Norman pyrates 
meeting with nothing to oppoſe their landing, not 
only ravaged the coaſt, but had likewiſe the confidence 
to go up the country as far as to Perigueux, which 
they pillaged, and return'd to their ſhips loaded with 


Chr, Font, 


Rourdeaux 
burnt by the 
Normans. 


Annal. Ber- 
tiniani ad 
an, 84S) 


— 


Nomenoy, 
Dake of Bri- 
tranny, fakes 
the title of 


King. 


booty, 
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An. $48. booty, without any one's daring to ſtop them in 4 
long a journey. About the 14 75 the King 

Germany's army was cut in pieces by the Sclavomians ; 

and Kome was 72 the point of being ſtorm'd by the 

Saraceni, and had infallibly been taken if the cities of 

Anaſtabuss Naples, my and Gatetta, had not ſent and ſuc- 

| coured it with their ſhips, which defeated the Særa- 

cens. : 

Annal. Ber- Ihe year after this overthrow, the Saracens reveng- 

xiniani ad ed themſelves upon Provence, where they put all to 

an % fire and ſword, and pill the city of Arles. The 

4 — was dikewiſe obliged to leave the iſland of 

Betan to the Normans, not being able to diſlodge 


them, 

Chr, Font. The Duke of Britanny, who in winter had made 
peace or a truce with France, and had reſtored Nantes 
and Rennes, renew'd the war in the Keine and retook 

| the 


Death of the thoſe two places. But at length the death of this 
De of Bri- Duke delivered France from One of the moſt dange- 
Ibid. ad an, fous and obſtinate enemics ſhe had ever had to 
851, that time. He left the Fee of Britanny, 
together with the cities of Rennes and Nantes, to his 
ſon Herbie, who bad no leſs courage and ambition 

than himlelf. | | 
The Duke of Britanny's death made the King * 

that he ſhould find it more eaſy for the future to ſi 
due that people, and keep them to their duty. Where- 
fore, after having renew'd the Treaty of alliance with 
the Em ror and the King of Pre at Merſen, he 

march'd an army into Britanny againſt Heriſpee. 

The French That Duke recciv'd the French with ſuch reſoluti- 
— on as was not expected. They join'd battle, which 
| Date of Bri- Was a vety bloody one. The French were routed with 
un. a gteat ſlaughter, and the King being obliged to fly, re- 
treated into Anjou. n peace was mention'd; and 
the Duke came to the King at Angers, where it was 
concluded upon very advantageous and honourable 
terms for the Duke. The cities of Rennes, Nautes and 
Retz, were yielded to him, of which he was already in 
The teh of poſſeſſion. The King conſented that he ſhould wear 
J the diadem and other marks of the royal dignity, up- 
lowed him. On condition however that he ſhould pay ——_ 4 
France as his predeceſſors had always done. is 
Prince and his ſucceſſor were the only two that 
gaxxe acknowledged for Kings ia e gathentick man- 
5 net; 
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; and after theſe two Princes we never meet in An. 8gY. 
| hiſtory with more than Counts or Dukes of Bri- Wyo 


tanny. | | 
Heriſpde was indebted for fo advantageous 4 _ 
not only to his valour, but alſo to the uſual diverſi- 
ons which the Normans made in the kingdom. They 
entred the Seine, came up to Ronen, and fack'd it 
again; from whence they had the confidence to go 
by land as far as Beauvais: but in their return th 
were ſurprized by the French and intitely defeat 
Thoſe who eſcaped got to their ſhips again, and re- 
turn'd to their owt country. NEL 
The following yeats were equally fatal to the An. 852. 
French empire by the deſcents and repeated pillages of 
theſe pyrates, both on the ſide of the Rhine, and on ; 
that of the Schelde. 1 
Nantes, Touraine, Angers, Blois, all thoſe fine coun- Ibid. ad an. 
tries lying upon the river Loire, were Jikewiſt 2 « 853) 854. - 
and the Sovereigns of the French empire, int of 
executing ſo many treaties made between them, to 
ſaccour each other, fell out again. The male-con- 
tents in Aquitain, which party had not been as yet 
entirely cruſh'd, took advantage of the King's di- 
oldi 


ſtance, who was buſied in Neuſtria in appeaſing the 
diſſentions between the Biſhops, and in ng of 
councils. And this party prevail'd ſo far as to occa- 
fion an almoſt general revolt. | 

They proceeded even to depoſe Charles, and put in 
his place Lewis, ſon of the King of Germany, who 
being fallen out at that time with Charles for ſome 

| breaches of ancient treaties, willingly 1aid hold of this 

occaſion to be reveng'd on him. "Lewis was crown'd 
King of Aguitain; Toon after which Charles 
the Loire, and put great patt of the country to fire 
and ſword. A new accident augmetited the troubles 
of that kingdom. Pepin, who had fallen ſome time 
before into Charles's hands, amd whom that Prince 
had caus'd to be impriſon'd in the monaſtery of St. 
Medard, made his eſcape, and appear'd all of a ſud- 
2 in Afuitain, where he rais'd again his old par- 

ns. 4 

The King of France and Pepin, tho* mortal ene- 
mies, ſeem'd however to act in concert to dethrone 
the new King, who was oblig'd to quit the country » 
and return to Germany. His father was not in a con- 
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- 854. Sion go fapport him, as well becauſe of his diſtance 
N from him, as b he was employ'd with the na- 
tions beyond the Elbe, and about the Danube and the 
ing where he was ſorugtimes victorious, and ſome- 


* 


the contrary. 24 2 | 
e Emperor, ſolicited by both his brothers, who 
were each deſirous of getting him over to their party, 
held them in uncertainty, ſometimes ſeeming to in- 
cline to one fide, and ſometimes to the other. He 
Sy was himſelf in a good deal of perplexity. The raiſing 
the ſiege of Barr: in Italy, which his ſon Lewis, whom 
he had lately made a partner with him in the empire, 
was obljg'd to abandon. The continual inroads of 
the Saracens made the Romans murmur openly againſt 
the gawernment. Michael, the third of that name, 
Empeteriof the Eaſt, was in a op? rage at the breach 
of the eaty of marriage with his daughter, who was 
contracted to the young Emperor, which made Lo- 
thaire 5 5 9 he would declare war againſt 
him. is Prince however managed ſo as to ſatisfy 
the Romans, and brought his affairs into ſuch a con- 
dition as to fear, nothing from the ay ap! Michael. 
He left Italy, and took a journey into his dominions 
on this ſide of the Alps. | 
This was the laſt of his life. He was ſtruck with 
a mortal diſtemper; and during his ſickneſs the re- - 
membrance of ſo many misfortunes as he had 
brought upon the French empire, and of which he 
had been the firſt and principal author, ſtruck him 
with remorſe, and the terror of God's juſtice ſeiz'd 
u him. He ordered himſelf to be carried to the 
of Pram in the Ardennes; there he renounc'd 
the empire and his dominions, had his head ſhay'd, 
and took the monkiſh habit upon him, rather proba- 
bly to die in that ſtate, than to paſs his life in peni- 
Death of the tence; for his diſeaſe was incurable, He died fix 
Emperor Lo- days after on the twenty ninth of September, in the 
thaire, 8 year $x5, the fiftcenth of his reign, and the ſixtieth of 
Annal. Ber 4 55. T * 1 
is age: A Prince ambitious, uncaſy, ſhuffling, crafty, 
an. 855 deceitful, always ready to break his promiſes, and vi- 
E. olate his moſt ſolemn oaths; a perſecutor of his own, 
father; for along time a declared, and afterwards always 
a ſecret enemy to his bothers; always buſy in raiſing 
troubles in their dominions, without being able to 
keep his own in order and peace. He began A give 
| a ſhoc 
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a ſhock to the French 1 by his revolts during An. 854. 
his father's life-time. He ſaw, and contributed ver 
much to its decay after he was placed upon the im- 
perial throne. He wanted neither courage nor firmneſs 
nor conſtancy in his enterpriſes, but they were almoſt 
always fatal to his country, and were certainly the oc- 
caſion of all the misfortunes which befel it afterwards, 
and of all the troubles with which it continued to 
be diſturbed till the extinction of. Charlemagne's 
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Lewis II. Emperor. CHARLES the BALD, 

King of France. Lewis, King of Ger- 

many. - CHaRLes, King of Provence. 
LorhAinE, King of Lorain. 


HE French empire was already very much 
weakened by the divifion which had been made 
4 of it among the three ſons of Lewis the De- 
bounaire, But it was yet more ſo by the new diviſion 
of that part, which Lothaire the Emperor poſleſs'd, be- 
tween his children. For he left likewiſe behind him 
three legitimate ſons, Leit, Lothaire and Charles. 
Lewis King of Italy and Emperor had his part already. 
Lothaire had for: his ſhare the kingdom of Auftrafin 8 
that is, the country lying between the Rhine and the dem nien di- 
Mewſe ; except Mentz, Spiers, Wormes, and ſome other gn. 
cities. yielded before to t — 2 Germany. He had 
beſides all that his father poſlets'd between the Meuſe 
, and the Schelde, the counties lying upon the Meuſe; 
Haynault, Cambreſis, and all the countrey going down 
to Burgunay along the Meuſe, as far as the conflux 
of the Rhone and Saoue, and the mountains which ſe- 
parate Switzerland from what is call'd at preſent” 
Frauche-Comid. This extent of ground was called ,,,,, ,-,,, 
the kingdom of Lozhazre, in Latin Lutharingia, and nome Lo 
afterwards in French Lorain. So that this name, run. 
which is given now to a dominion. of leſs extent, 
rakes. its original from the name of this Prince. 
& Vo I. I. : 8. Charles 
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An. 854, Charles the youngeſt of all had Lyons, Provence, 
LA what is call'd Daxrphiny, and Transgwras Burgunay, 
T. 2, Miſ- that is, what belong d to the ancient kingdom of Bar- 
 -— "ga gundy beyond mount Jura, and which is at preſent 
149. the country about Geneva and Switzerland. Our old 
Annal, Ber- hiſtorians give this div iſion the name of Provence, or the 
tiniani Kingdom of Provence, becauſe, the country which bears 
that name is one of the moſt cotifiderable parts of it. 
The Kings of France and Germany,* uncles to theſe 
Princes, did not oppoſe this diviſion. They let their 
nephews take *peaceable 8 of their parts, and 
in this they faithfully obſerv'd the ninth article of a 
treaty concluded at Merſey upon the Meuſe, by which 
it was agreed that the uncles ſhould not moleſt their 
1 in ſucceeding to their father's dominions. 
An. 855. The King of France, having recover'd the 
ple of Aguitain, had his ſon les crown'd King 
of Aquitain at Limoges. The Joy of this coronation 
_ —_— by A en 1 the EN who 
cr hay d Bonrdeansx again eat, entr 
the 18 Lr a deſcent on the ide of Poitou. 
The Aquitaras under the command of their. new King 
march'd and met them on the road to Poictiers, an 
charg'd them with ſo much vigour, that they entirely 
defeated them; ſcarce did an hundred of them eſcape, 
and they had a great deal of difficulty to get to their 


on again. 

he railing of young Charles to the throne made a 
ſixth King in the French Empire. This great number 
of ſovereigns, three of whom had the name of Charles, 
and two that of Lewis, may make as mueh confuſion 
in hiſtory, at it occaſion'd at that time difturbances itt 
the ſtate ; and therefore in order to avoid it, I amoblig'd 
to diſtinguiſh them as much as poſſible. For which 
reaſon I ſhall for the future call Charles King of France, 
who reign'd in Neuſtria and at Paris, I ſhall call him, 
I ſay, Charles the Bald, a name which has been given 
him long ſince in hiſtory, tho” I am very well pertinad- 
ed he was never publickly call'd ſo during his lite -time. 
When I name Charles King of Agaitan and Charles 
King of Provence, I ſhall add the name ot their king- 
dom, And I ſhall call Lorhaire King of Lora:n. As 
wo 2 King of — wil! be ſuffici- 
ently diſtingnith'd- from the King Germany is 
title of Emperor. Mues 


A 


Bb ie wy een Pb by 'the pirates, Wl %3 © 


who diring all that time entre fond es by the 25 


the beg Ig beyond the Loire, —— ſeldom 


| _ abi. * 4 —— 2 ave him 
the like vexation by m I 
the widow of Co un Fan one of thoſe wok 
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particularly the defblation o A 95 Not = 
er 


Tometimes by the Somme, ſometimes by the ire, 
ſometimes they ſpread themſelves over 15 e 


off dtway $ committed the ſame difor- 
go 58 oppoſition. h they had hitherto done. 
5 00 furnam'd the e dfather to 195 


el, was look'd — Bs Mic as the 
7 — of Frautè againſt” for Rte Hae: 
Ag them it! feverdl actions, but 1 bk f in 

of his own victories; and his death fteed them from a 
bridte which had us'd to curb them. 

. The royal authority was trampled bullet foot. — 
people of Aqaitain dethrof'd A Charles, aud 
put P „ n place. W che 
and calf'd Charles back: again; and all Wer chen 
happen'd im one aud the 1 year, 
| im, being difp e 
the braut, went along with them 5 agi 
provinces, and Keen them in the 
that time form'd of ſetting themſelves in 1 
The French Princes, inſtead of uniting to ſuppref 
theſe diſorders, as they had ſb often propos d, an 5 
mented them by their ditfentions. The Emperot Lewis 

arrel d with bis brothers upon the Ken of the 

eath of Charles Ki of Provenre, of whoſe dothſ= 
nions he expeRed' à ſhare with ther, The Kt g of 

Germany ihvaded and took by force grout patt of Charles 
the Bald's dominions, and was driyen out of them 
again a ſhort rime after. 

Theſe two Princes had no more teaſ9ti to be litis- 
fied with their own children than with their ſubjeRts. 
Catloman, the King of Germany's ſon, revolted againſt 
his father. Lewis, Charles the Bals Sona ſon, = | 
the ſame, and notwithſtanding his fath eſs pr 
hibirio Mafrled the dau on: a Connt Frbung 


his 


revolt and ſecret practives had given him the 
diſturbance of any thing, one the moſt ſehlef 
| 2 to 


Lad 


"Ai 8 
g 


Amonr ad * 
ſeandalons be- 
bur of 
Lothaire . 


King of Lo- 18786 'dfrom her, that he might marry Valdradaand raiſe 
Hincmarus her to the throne... In order thy att com ils his ends he had 
rt 


de divoruo recourſe to the. 
- Lotharii ie 


Tasucbergr. ꝗrew in ſome Biſhops © to afſilt him iu gratifying bis 


aa Ne, len of ener. 


France. e e ay wit ao 
410 95 Kung at of the pena in „ 
into France, went away Palduin Ex! 0 


anon: and having martied hi pins with her hus- 
band into the kingdom of Lorain, Ney er did Prince rcigu 
With more vexation Both. from his e and his own 


elt all eee 

pleaſur ing the news of Pepin Than taken, 

upon which he bad him cloſcly confin'd in the caſtle 
of ſorrow p 5 itſelf, which was that his Gn 

525 ally wary? was dangerouſly wounded 
as, he was Sing 


me diverſion. near the foreſt of 
Cum, we. This Prince was never cur'd of that wound, 


but died two years after. 
1, Park ng all theſe 1 oubles and terrible diſorders with 


France was afflicted, an affair came upon the board 
vhich. made à great. deal of noile in the world, and 
therefore deſerves a particular account to be < given 'of it. 
2 It was the divorce of Lothaire King of Lorain * 
ueen beutherga, which for ſeveral. years made 
fe a del. ＋ 4 at 2 5 and in France, I 
re ory, from: the beginning, cary it 
the end without interruption... .... 0 n 
dthaire fell, — om in loye With A: miſtreſs 
N which he too 1 1 an averſion 
heutherga, 1 7 'he_reſoly'd to be di- 


715 nwo ces. He had th 
accus'd the moſt 5 5 "crimes ,- a 


jon. This Prigcels Was ven to underſtand, that 
1 was in dauger, if . e not herſelf jend 


4ping band to the divorce by e 5 guil 


Anndl, Ber- — re. crimes laid to her charge. & ; but ſoon 


after ſhe made her eſcape from 25 by” fled into 
the kingdom of Chares 1 the Bald, from whence ſhe 
wrote to Pope Nicholas I. who was refoly'd to exa- 
mine into this affair himſelf. 

Lotbaire on his ſide ſent Gontbarias, Archbiſhop of 
Cologn, Thextgaldus Archbiſhop of Treves, and Ait 
Biſhop of Verdun to Nome, to inform the Pope * 


2 
4 - 
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what had paſt'd, and to give evidence of the confef” An. 85. 
ſion which Theutberga had herſelf made of her crimes; © 
and of the ſentence which ſeveral Biſhops aſſembled at 
33 had paſs'd againſt her upon that con- 

on. | . * * 
The two Archbiſhops and the Biſhop of Verdun re- 
turn'd from Kome without any other anſwer, than that 
the affair in hand was of ſo great importance as to de- 
ſerve to be examin'd with all poſſible care and atten” 
om, £21 20 EE! - i ' „ <IQO3 299 an 
Lothaire thought he ſhould ſatisfy the Pope by "af 
ſembling the Biſhops again at Aix-/a-Chappelle, where 
they not only declar'd, as they had already done 

that for the future the King could not in conſcience 
look upon Thentberga as his wife, but likewiſe that 
he might marry — Upon which this Prince ſent xpid. 58. 
two Counts to Rome, to preſent the Pope with this Nicolai Pap» 
declaration, and to deſire him to confirm it, promiſing 
to be determin'd by his judgment. = 
The Pope anſwer'd, that he would ſend ſome pres 
lates into France upon this buſineſs, - and deſir'd the 
King would not precipitate matters. But this Prince; 
who had no good opinion of all theſe delays, pro- 
ceeded of himſelf, married Valdrada publickly, and 
made her take the title of Queen. Os 

This ſcandalous marriage was blam'd and deteſted Epift. 22. 
throughout the wholeFrench Empire; and the Pope, upon 41 Co. 
whom this affair was devolv'd by Lozhaire's conſent; G. 
order'd a council to be held at Metz, whither he ſent 
his legates ; but theſe very legates ſuffer'd themſelves 
to be corrupted, and confirm'd what had been done at 
Aix-la-Chappelle. 1. em 

The Pope being inform'd of all this by Charles the 
Bald, and the Biſhops of that Prince's kingdom, call'd 


a Aw. — 1 


* 


a council oats; null'd- the acts of that of Metz, 
depos'd the Archbiſhops of Cology and Trevet, who 
were come again to Rome to deceive him, and threat- 


) ned the other Biſhops, who were concern'd - ia that 

c unjuſt ſentence; / to-depoſe them alſo; if they did not 

* malte ſatisfaction to the church for the ſcandal they had 

F Theſe prelates; frighted at deprivation, wrote to the -Þ 
fo | Pope, and condemn'd or excvg'd their behaviour. The 


Pope eaſily accepted of their excuſe, provided they re- 
þ l 83 nounc'd 
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3 8 2 7 0 49. Archbiſhop of Col communion, fn 
haire no more in his wickednels. 
en wrote himſelf to the hs complainin of = 
With which-he was us d, and that too much regard 
rigor A. to the teſtimony of his enemies. In his letterhe 
blam'd ſome heats which the Archbiſhop-of Cologn had 
ſhewn at Rome, proteſted that for his part he was — 
willing to ſubmit to the judgment of the holy See, when 
it ſhould ** Mn and that he was reſoly'd to 
Annal. zer- come to Rome himſelf, as ſoon as the affairs of his king; 
a,. dom would permit him to be abſrnt. Rotal dus Biſhop | 
of 922 ma the perſon who carried this letter. 
al Valdrads be. with as 
little — 1 as Loth She rn the ſame 
| on to the Pope's judgment, and the ſame de- 
= to Rowe to intarm him gp of the truth 
2 „ ny ich were di ſputed. ho renay's from 
Lorain; but this removal not hinder 
Bae my gs, which Lothaire and ſhe manag'd pri: 
yately, but which they could not hide from the people 
the court; L as ſecret as they were, the 
Pops was informed of 
'd him - _ Arſenins Biſhop of Qrta 
into France with the character of legate, and with 
abſolute power to act in his name in this affair. The 
- uns ey ka Lothaire in the preſence of a great 
ds, that he mult before every 
Gig 5 remove aldrada from him, and take the 
vec, again, and that if he did not do fo, he had or- 
ers ip: n him. That —— 
ht n * the ſame —— t 
2 e proceſs began, the cauſe ſhould 
min'd With all the leiſure and exaQtneſs that an affair 
s conſequence deſery'd. 

77 6 who knew that Charler the Bald the 


ermany waited only for his bei __ 

to invade his Dali — —— to every 

thing. He had Thextberge brought to 

he and ſhe, cloath'd in their royal = thei 

crowny on their heads, aſſiſted at which the le- 
lebrated pontifically at Contreville, a royal pa- 


that Prince's * the 2 a league below 
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abſolution, for the ſcandal ſhe had-given to all France; An. 855. 
and Lothaire had the mortification of ſeeing Valdradaaa 
come to Contreville, as the legate had appointed her, | 
and ſet out with him on her _ to Italy. She ry, 4. & 
paſſed the Alps with him; but as ſhe was upon the 35. Nic. Pap. 
road to Pavia, ſhe receiv'd a private order from L. 
thaire to go no further. She obey'd with a great deal 
of joy, and return'd into the kingdom of Lorain, but 

id not appear at court. The King only went to ſee 
her ſometimes incognito. "Hs 

Upon the Pope's receiving advice of Valarada's re- 
turning into Lorain, he excommunicated her, and 

ve notice of it to the Biſhops of the whole French 

mpire. He threatned Lotbaire himſelf with excom- 
munication. He wrote to Charles the Bald and the 
King of Germany, to get them to do all that was in 
their power to make Lothaire recolle& himſelf ; but 

could prevail nothing. | EY 
theſe negotiations Pope Nicholas died. Adrian 
II. ſacceeded him, who immediately examin'd into this 
grand affair. This change gave Lotharre ſome hopes of 
good fortune in a buſineſs, the ſucceſs of which had 
appear'd deſperate hitherto, and which nothing but his 
— could hinder him from looking upon as im- 
poſſible. | | 
He wrote a very handſome letter to the Pope, and Regino aa » 
defir'd he would approve of his coming to Rome him- an. $68. 
ſelf, that he might ate the deſigns of his enemies, 
and * falſe informations which had been 
ſent into that country againſt him. The Pope anſwer'd 
him in a very civil manner, conſented to his journ 
to Rome, and promiſed himall the juſtice and even all 
the favour which the law of God would permit. 

Lothaire appear'd ſatisfied with the anſwer, tho? he 
knew this journey muſt throw him into great perplexi- 
15 if his cauſe was tried at Rome according to the 

orms; but he depended very much upon the Pope's 
goodwill and affection for the Emperor Lewis, who 
tavour'd him. y 

He reſolv'd therefore to go to Rome; and as he was 
certain that Theutberga ſincerely deſir'd to retire from 
the world, and that far from hurting him ſhe would 
aſſiſt in obtaining the divorce from the Pope, he en- 
gag d her to go thither too, and order'd her to go. be- 

4 84 fore 
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An. 868. fcre him; but when the Pope heard of it, he ſent her 
WY WV back into France. And as he foreſaw this would irri- 
5 tate Lothaire, he made it the leſs diſagreeable by tak- 
ing off the excommunication, under which his prede- 
Epi. 7. ceſſor had put Paldrada; tho' this was done upon aſ- 
Adriani. ſurances that Lothaire had for; a long time no 
„ 9117 -necpar | 2 | 
860. This proceedi | s increas'd Lotharre's 
An wy hopes, and he fo ont ſome > x aſter for Rome, and 
came to Ravenna in June. His deſign was to have 
a conference with the Emperor before he ſaw the 
Pope: but this Prince was engag'd at the ſiege of 
Barri, where his preſence was requir'd, and therefore 
he ſent the Empreſs Ingelberga to him, with whom 
Lothaire conſulted about the buſineſs he had to ma- 
nage with the Pope. So 
[This Pontif at that Emperor's deſire receiv'd Lo- 
thaire very civilly at mount Caſſin. The Empreſs 
evail'd with him, that to prevent this Prince's being 
look'd. upon as an excommunicate, he would celebrate, 
maſs . pontifically in his preſence, and give the com- 
171 U to _ and — — L 1 X 
It was wit ificulty that the Pope to 
-this laſt article, —＋ length he conſented to ry up- 
on condition that Lotharre ſhould proteſt publickly, 
that ever ſince Valdrada had been excommunicated b 
his predeceſſor, he had had no evil communication wi 
her. Upon which Lothaire ſaid he was ready to ſwear 
he had had none from that time. Upon this aſſurance the 
Pope promis'd to do what the Empreſs defir'd of him, 
and every one prepar'd himſelf for approaching the 
holy myſteries. wala A. 5) 
he next day the __ ſaid maſs publickly and 
pontifically in the church of mount Caſſin: (others 
Tay it was at Rome.) At the end of the maſs, he in- 
vited the Prince to approach the holy table; and then 
taking the holy Sacrament into his hand, he addreſs'd 
him in theſe words: 
Loh, Reg, Sir, if rue Majeſty knows yourſelf not to be 
geſts Rom. © guilty of the adultery which my predeceſſor forbad 
Ce you to commit, and if you are firmly reſoly'd 
; „never to fall into that crime for the future, draw 
* near with confidence to this Sacrament of eternal 
life, and receive it for the remiſſion of your ne 
27 2 i ˖ 
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Rut if your conſcience reproaches you with having An. 
© committed this ſin ſince the time I have mention | 
to you, or if you are not reſoly'd to forfake it en- W 
« tirely and for ever, I adjure you not to touccgn 
“the body of your Saviour, and receive that to your tles 


„ condemnation, which his divine providence has in- 
&« ſtituted as a remedy for the fins of men. 
Lotbaire was too far advanc'd to draw back; and 
therefore notwithſtanding the ſtings of his conſcience 
which accus'd him of the crime his mouth had de- 
ny'd, and notwithſtanding the paſſion he felt in his 
heart for Valdrada, he receiv'd the communion from 
the Pope's hand. When he was retir'd from the hol 
table, the people who 32 him ' approach'd it 
to communicate; and when the Pope deliyer'd the hoſt 
to each of them, he ſpoke theſe words: If you have 
« neither contributed nor conſented to the fin of Kin 
„ Lotbaire your maſter and that of Valdrada, an 
© have not join'd in communion with thoſe Who 
« 'were excommunicated by the holy apoſtolick ſee, may 

| © the body and blood of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt pre- 
4 ſerve you to everlaſting life.” There were ſome, 
tho? but a few, who' were frightned at theſe words, 
and withdr&w from the communion table. 
The day after this ceremony, the circumſtances of 
which we ſee were very | pms the Empreſs return'd 
to the Emperor at the ſiege of Barri, and the Pope to 
Rome, whither Lothaire follow'd him. This Prince 
was but indifferently receiv'd by the Romans, who in- 
ſtead of coming out to meet him ſeem'd to look upon 

bim as an excommunicate; but the Pope ſhew'd him 
a great many marks of friendſhip, and made him pre- 
ſents. He ſent two Biſhops into France to examine 
again in a council upon the ſpot the buſineſs of the 
divorce, with orders to decide nothing till they had 
| wr him an exact account of their proceedings: but 

od himſelf put an end to this affair in a way that 
the Pope and the King of Lorain had not foreſeen. 

There have not been many fins more viſibly puniſh'd 
by God, than the ſacrilege committed by Lothaire and 
his courtiers, when they receiv'd the communion from 
the Pope. When this Prince and his retinne arriv'd 
at Lucca in their return to France, they were ſeiz'd with - 
a malignant fever which carried off all thoſe, who had 
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good qualities, bn 
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eign full of —— wiek- 
and at the ſame time diſturb d with uneaſineſſes, 
jealouſies, and troublcs; and this reign was fi- 
with a r which ſhews the greateſt Princes 
n that they have a maſter and a judge above 
won t were to be wiſh'd that ſuch an 1 as 
this would make them fear him more. 
Queen The er. retir d into a convent at Mex, 
where ſhe ended her Gays, Valarada ated in the ſame 
u 


1 


nagrin 
and all her grandeur — —— to nothin 
Lothaire dying without any 1. — 


children, his 


was anew ſubject of e between the Em- 
n and = uncles the Kings of ow and 
ermauy. It happen'd at a juncture v vourable 
to Charks the Bald. 2. 
The of Germany was faflen ill at Ratisbos ; 
and the 1 0 who of the three had the moſt ap- 
prone right to the kingom o$ Lorgiv, being the on! 
other to the deceas'd Ki — —— | 
the Saracexs ; and had for three years held on the ſiege 
of Barri, which place he did not take till the year 
after. In the mean while the people of Lorain were 
not all of the ſame mind in relation to their late King's 
ſycceſlor. The Emperor had but very few r 
in that country : but the King of Cer many the 


King of Fravce's fuctions were pretty equal and ballanc'd 


other. 

King of France's partiſans gave him to under- 
ſtand, that there was no time to be loſt, and that he 
muſt march without delay into Lorain at the head of 
an army. He follow'd this advice, and came to Merz 
on the fifth of September; and his having pre - 
wa, he was crown'd King of orain four IF 


His 


Emperor Lewis, to whom this ſueceſſion belong'd, or 


| the coaſts of France for a long while. The inroads © 
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| His taking polleffion in this manner had ite to have An. $76. 


* : 


caus'd a war betw deny en e 

ral negotiations agreed vided the 

The principal cities which Lewes — G Diviſion of 
had in his diviſion were Cologn, Uireche,- Str Hoppe wh 
and Baſil. He had already Wormes, Spires, and Mentz, between 
and thus he had all the country upon the Rhine fram Charles the | 
Switzerlaud to the mouth of that river. Treves and Kg of @ 
Metz, were likewiſe yielded to him with the territories Germany. | 
depending upon all theſe cities, and all the country 
that lay een the rivers Ourta and the Mexſe. * 
had likewiſe 8 , and almoſt all on that 
ſide that was between the Kh;ne and the Mexſe. 

The moſt confiderable places that came to Charles's 
ſhare, were Lyons, Beſangon, Vienne, Tongre, Toul, 
Verdun, Cambray, Viviers, and Uſex. He Rad beſides | 
this Haynault ard a third part of Fifa, which, as 1 
have agry- Br 1 reach'd at that time as far as the 
mouth of the Schelde. So that Charles the Bald added 
to his dominions almoſt all the higher Lorain, a con- 
ſiderable part of the Low - countries, all Purgundy, | 
Dauphiny, and that part of Langaedoe which is next the 

ills, 

This diviſion of the kingdom of Lorain was made 
berween the two Kings, without regarding much the 


the remonſtrances and menaces of the Pope, who up- 
on this occaſion wrote thundring 2 5 Charles te 
Bald and the French Biſhops and Lords. But theſ 
thought that their common intereſt requir'd an = oro 
tation of power in the two Kings, # 6 they might be 
in a better condition to oppoſe their enemies, eſpe· 
cially the Normans, vrho kept France in continual fears 
and alarms, 99 : 
The increaſe of Charles the Baldis power by the 
acquiſition of half the kingdom of Lorain, and the 
= underſtanding which he kept with the ing of 
ermany, made his reign more abſolute and F 
it had ever been. The Saraters had not appear'd upon 


— the —＋— Ir frequent and attended ih 
les damage through the care was taken to provide 
againſt their attempts, chiefly on the ofthe Loire 
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r oa) , and Lothaire. 
n 0 "The two laſt. of theſe four he deſignꝰd for the church, 
| * that his kioggporn might not be ſo much divided after 
0 nis death. Lotbajre died very young, — 
1 nified with the title of Abbat. Charles, whom his 


ther had made King of Aguitain, was kill'd by the ac- 
cident I mention'd before. There remain'd therefore 


Lewis, who after his brother Charles's death had been 
made King of Aquitain, and Carloman, who. was al- 
ready in deacon's orders, the taking of which he much 
repented. He rebel!'d againſt the King his father; and 
ay got ſame troops together, or rather avaſt num- 
ber of v oy robbers, he put himſelf at the 
head of , and committed a great many diforders 
in the country between the Mexſe and the Seine, and 

in ſome other parts of the kingdom. | 
Thid. ad an. This rebellion laſted for ſome time; but at length 
$73 he was taken and condemned to death by the judges, 
 whomtheKing his father had commiſlion'd to try him, 

and who changed this puniſhment into what was pretty 


common in thoſe days, namely, having his eyes put on | 


1 and afterwards impriſon'd for life. However, as blin 
: as he was, he found means to make his eſcape, and 
| h to. his uncle the King of Germany; but he died 
ortly after in the abbey of Eprernach, which that 
Prince had given him for his ſubſiſtence. 7 

Charles the Bald having no more rebellions to 

afraid of in his dominions, thought he could do no- 
thing better than exterminate the Normans if he could, 
who had for a long time kept footing in the country upon 
the Loire. He concerted the thing with Solomon Duke 
of 3 who after having made uſe of the Nor- 
mans againſt France upon ſeveral occaſions, now found 
them to be very troubleſome neighbours. | 
They beſieg d them in Azgers, where the part 
of them were got; but they were forc'd to capitulate 
for a large ſum of money. One of the articles of the 
capitulation was, that ſhould haye an iſland in the 


river Loire to ſtay in till February, upon condition =o 


it was the fate oi this Prince nevet to be 


Lew1s Il. Emperor, CHARLES fey BALD. 26g 
ſhould 4 kingdom, not retu 28 
4 gag the King i The phat 8 L Y 


— 3: but wee a he ts - fix'd b 

obſery'd. by. the French; but when the time fix d by t 

realy. _ come, the Normans brok e their oath, and 

maintain d their footing im the iſla whi ich.is not nam d 

in hiſtory, where they had fortify'd.. the NI 

leiſure, and continued their incurſions; jojo wth be edt 
The Duke f Britauny did. not long: enjoy Ae fru ith A An. "874: 

againſt 


bis victory; for a conſpiracy being arm” 
5 his eyes Were put out, and the next day he died. 1188 


His death occaſjon'd civil wars in Brizauxy, and at laſk © = 
Alan one of the pretenders was ſettled in quiet poſſeſ- 
fon, of that duchy, 

But the death o the Emperor 3 i IY died An. 855. 
in Iialy without iſſue male during theſe, troyhles, in Bri- 
tanny, Was an incident of much more importance, an 
in Which our French, Soyereigns could got, but have a 
great deal of congern. woof wid thaw 

The Kings France, and Germary had for 3 a long time 
been maki exe Fete, 1 IA 6 ation to, this 


ſucceſſion, were much and eager | 
when they h — e news af th 9 5 1 5 ſi N 
The buſineſs in hand was, no RG than 


Italy and the. title of Emperor. That —— wa 
not ide 2 and there Was but 1 8 likelihogd that. | 
any; of the Italian dominions ſhould be nb 
which were as it were Join'd to the_ Im rial crown, 
The King of Germany's party look'd as if it would, 
the ſtrongeſt, for beſides that he, was; eder than the 
of Fraue, and 1 more 2 tation than him, i 
koreſen countries the.Emprels Ingelberga, a Princeſs 
great parts jad wh addreſs, was in his intereſt ; beca : 
fee n death of her _husband he 2 k 
ly o n him fot, her oy and other adyantages,, 
an, upon the King of. Franc with, en Was bad i 
out. | 
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| e to get rince to w 
mid. & An- Rim, promilitig him Abe Wd ORs che 


d, alone in Germany after the death of the King His father 
but Carloman rejected theſe baſe nor! rhe 5 Wiel ES 
2 King of France to 0 


6. wu 
2 F 


of Germ 
rain. 
2 


hy rope and * 15 gi tip 
was a ſnare ch Corlemes þ ved =o 


Charles expected 1 25 


op for bo fe 


He offer'd him to 
withdraw himſelf; and 


had receiv'd the” Charles che. 
Imperial crown in the ſame church, ©, 7 | Bad Enyen 
e did not make any long ſtay at Rome, but went Aung. fe. 
from thence in Jauss, and at Pavia he receiy'd ho- 6. 
e from the Biſhops and Lords of the 1 
as Emperor and as King of Italy. de de- 
rted, he left Beſon, who was brother to the Empreſs 7 
| 2 wife, his lieutefiant general, and with the title of 17 
Duke gave him the ducal crown; and this is the firſt — 
time, in my opinion, that we meet with this, mark of 
honour and authority in our hiſtory. # | 
His preſence was neceſſary in France; for the Kin 
of Germany, being prodigiouſly vex'd and provox d 
his being thus prevented and difappoinred, was reſolv'd 
to diſcharge his fury upon that kingdom; and not- 
withſtanding the remonſtrances and menaces of the 
Pope, he made his way as far Amen commit- ng, cone: 
| ting great rav wherever he came; | ch Ju ef ponugonenſ 
Queen Nichilda and her fon Lewis, whom Charles to 
Bald had declar'd regent before he. paſs't the Alps, 
could not hinder or oppoſe for want of 4 ſufficicht 1 
number of troops. 3 


But Charle:'s return prevented the King of Germany 
from proceeding any farther, and he cepaſi'd the Rhing = | 
much ſooner than could have been hop'd. for. The 
news of this retrear mightily rejoic'd the new Emp 
whoſe majeſty being heighten'd by that great title a 
by the Imperial ornaments, which he wore ſometimes 
—_ ublick occaſions, increas'd the reſpect of the 

beets and the authority of the ſoveteign. 

Some time after his return, embaſſadot᷑s came to him 
from the King of Germany, who demanded in their 
maſter's name the ſhare which was due to him of the 
ſuccefſion of the deccas'd Emperor according to the 
promiſe which Charles had made in Irahy to Prince 
Carloman, by which he oblig'd himſelf to retire from 
that country with his troops. The negotiation laſted 
ſome months; and the Emperor, who a mind to 


tf 


* e nn 


have the war ended, was diſpos'd to make ſome re- 
compence to his brother, upon condition he would 
acknowledge him for Emperor and make no pretences 
upon Italy. About the middle of Auguſt he ſent Ode 


| 
WE 
i . 

| 

5 

{ 

| 

i 
Biſhop 


Death the | his accident deliyer'd the Emperor from a great deal 
Kg Ger of uneaſineſs, and France from a dangerous war: for 
the King of Germany had already made great prepara- 
8 in order to have carried it on with the utmoſt 
Monach. A contemporary author gives us a handſome charac- 
8eogall. |. 2- ter of Lewis King, of Germany, which is not contra- 
© 134 ke 10. dicted by any other part of hiſtory. He appears by that 
to have had a great deal of courage, wiſdom, and 
moderation. He is prais'd for his, great picty, and no 
ſort of irregularity or debauchery is laid to his charge. 
He was well made, of a proper ſtature, had a majeſtick 
dir, and yet as affable, his humour was agreeable, 
a man of a HM deal of wit, was gracious, kind, and boun- 
. tiſul, puniſhing the 2 crimes with concern and 
2 BA reluktance, and ſeldom putting the guilty to death. 
Knnal. Ful-. His three ſons, Carloman, Lewss, aud Charles, by 
denſes * bis death entred each of them into poſſeſſion of that 
- part of his dominions which he had afſign'd them four 
Dhzifom be- years before in the diet of Forcheim. Carloman the 
— of Ba- eldeſt had Bavaria, Bohemia, Carmihia, Sclavonia, 
WE, and all the countries depending upon the French Em- 
pire as you go down the Dauube, that is, the preſent 
Auſtria and of Hungary. Lewis had Franconia, 
- Saxony, Frifa, Thuringia, and the lower Lorain, Co- 
| a ſome other cities lying upon the Rhine. 
arles, who is call'd in hiſtory Charles the Big or 


5 Charles the Fat, had Allemania, and under this name 
- was comprehended all that is beyond the Moein as far 
as the Alps, and with that ſome citics which had for- 
merly belong'd to the kingdom of Lorain, but which 
are not nam'd, This ſuppoſes that the late King of 
Ge was, when he died, in poſſeſſion of the part 
of that egen which he had yielded to the deceas'« 
Emperor Lewis, whether it was that that treaty 
never been executed, or that he ſciz'd that country a- 
gain in the ſtruption he made into France while the 
new Emperor was in Italy. I ſhall therefore call Car- 
loman King of Bavaria, Lewis King of Germans 0 
; | s 
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cuts he Bat» Emperor 3 


ths 2 


21 


Charles Ki of Allemania;' till he comes to the em- An.*$96: 


pire ; . 1 ſome time after. — 
This viſion well regulated by the late 
King, of of Germazy, that there was no. conteſt between 
rinces ow it. But the Emperor, whoſe 
Alon ger wie i his 1 had a great mind to 
have a ſhe lik likewi ſucceſſion, mh to get poſ-- 
ſcflion again of that part of the kingdom of Lorajny 
of Which the of the country had made him 
raſter formerly, and which the King of Germany had 
oblig'd him to 105 to bim. 


P 


e Went to. Air IC bappelle; and from thence to- Annal. 
wards Colog where he rendezyous d his troops; Lie; tiniagi 


_ upon the point of returning back at the news he: 
eceiy d that a en fleet of, near an hundred ſail 


957 chte the Seine: hut as he thought he had put 


e Rei al cities x that river in ſufficierit» 
95 efence, he put 127 ſured r 0 
n 4 be Tm while ewig K Germany; was a 
Tur 
ei en 


with an army of Caxont, 

ut, „ 1 11 e to German France; 

t em ors from his camp to the Empe- 

ay ts” deſire he would not inyade a country to which 
he_had-.no right ;; but Pg Prince would hearken to 
nothing. The King, of Cermamy, tho) much inferior 


in number of troo oops, pal paſs d the Rhiwe however near 
Andernach. He his cayalry cantor d in ſeveral 
different. quarters 1 0 the convenience of forage, and 
ſent again to the, Emperor to, deſire peace. 
Charles tho Bald r e1v* d the embaſſadors better this 


876, 


he had done the firſt time: he gave them to under- 


ſtand pu? he: Rus. ver fry willingly treat with his ne- 
phew,. And that he would immediately without delay 
ſend him. the propoſals, which he had to make to him. 
But this was meerly artifice to amuſe and ſurpriſe 
him; for that very 2 he broke up, without. any 


noiſe; order d his troops to be divided into a great 


number of ſmall. bodies, and made them march thro?. 
private ways, that he might fall, upon the King of 


Germany when , he leaſt thought of him, and attack 


at places Where * could not expect him. But 


bert Archbiſhop 25 22 gave advice of this Annsl. 1 


to the who po 
IN TA the few 2 he with wy 
L 


himſelf yn & 
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An. 876. and ſent orders to his cavalry in the ſeveral quarters. 
82 1 a to come and join him with 
The Emperor © — 2 — with his army, which 
of fifty thouſand a he was very mach 

ng to find he was ex pected. But without wait- 
bn for day-light, he order'd the attack to begin at the 
_ of ＋ The Saxons who guarded that 
maintain'd it for ſome time; but at laſt being 
_ er'd by numbers, they to give way. 
The King of Germany came up — eaſonably to their 
1 — yt prevented the conſequences of this diſ- 
order ; for with his od them, and ms charg'd the Freueh 
in their — routed them, and made a great ſlaughtet 


l il l ill ſacceſs diſt "4 the Imperial who 
had been promis'd are. via * 8 
of a camp ſurpris d without making any reſiſtance. 
On the other hand this firſt advantage animated the 
German which increas'd every minute; and their 
King, who had form'd his plan of defence at his lei- 
ſore, rang'd them in order of battle as ſoon as they 

join d him. All was in good order on one fide, and 
on the other all in very great confufion. 

* — King of . was not willing his ſoldiers 
— 4 1 3 2 order'd 

them to e euch on all fides, who gave wa 
nem wo chr The . horror of being in the Qik * 
country they were not acquainted with increas'd their 
conſternation. In a ſhort time all the French army 
was defeated, and the Emperor was forc'd to fly that 
he might not be ſurrounded. 
The havock and ſlaughter that was made in the pur- 
ſuit was terrible. A number of priſoners was 
taken, and the Emperor arriv'd almoſt alone at the mo- 
of St. Lambert upon the Mexſe. This battle 
Was on the eighth of October at the latter end 
"I $76, of the night in the year $76. Such was the ſucceſs of 
an enterprize at firſt well enough concerted and carried 
but which having been the effe& of agreat deal of 


infncceity: and foul dealing, ought not to have been 
r 3 


Ti ern et at Sawmonci, 2 
lace near ha ; rar or 
airs 


on the road to the paſſage over Mount Cenis that 
| T 3 took 
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affairs which gave him a great deal of trouble and per- An. 876, 
1A 2 army cut in pieces, a very ſtrict union be- 
tween the Kings of Bavaria, Germany and —— 
a numerous fleet of Normans in the Seine, who 
taken Ronen, the miſtruſt and jealouſy he had of ſome 
diſcontented Lords; and over and above all this the 
frequent letters he receiv'd from the Pope relating to 


the confuſion of affairs in Italy, where the Saracens . x 


were .continually committing ravages, and where the 

Duke of Benevent and the Greeks carried on ſecret . 

intelligence with thoſe infidels : theſe were the ſad cir- 

cumſtances the Emperor was in. Ph 
However they conſulted at Saumonci only upon ways 

and means to remove the Normans, that being 

moſt affair; and troops were ſent to that fide, 

many eir . ö — | Sy 11115 

mperor, having provided as much as was poſ- 

ſible for the ſafety of the countries lying upon debe 

againſt the Normans, could not but perform the pro- 

miſe he had given the Pope of going into Icaly with ;;, ,,.. 

an And having held a diet at Chier/i on the lui). 

firſt of July, where he declar'd his ſon Lew:s regent 

of the kingdom during his abſence, he march'd in or- 

der to heels: of nie: od ol i 

The Pope came to meet him as far as Yerceil; but 

both of them returnꝰd back again upon the news that 

Carloman, King of Bavaria, was entring Italy with an 

army. The Emperor had a few troops with him, with 

whom he had march'd before ; but he had advice that the 

French Lords, who ſhould have brought the army intolia- 

ly, refus'd to march, PR that this expedition would 

eave France unguarded, and expoſe it to the inroads 
of the. Norman and German troops. This unaccepta- 
ble piece of news made him haſten his return, and he 
march'd towards Morienne, where the Empreſs was 
ie Emperor fell fel the road. His di- 

The Emperor ck upon road, is | 
ſtemper was only a fever, and ſuch as did not take ICT 
away all : but a treacherous phyſician, a Few 
by nation, Zedecias by name, in whom he plac'd all 
his confidence, poiſon'd him with a powder he gave 
him as a ſovereign remedy againſt his diſeaſe. It was u 


Capit. Car. 
Calvi. n. 77 
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poiſon ; and he was fo ill —_ it ſome days 
_ a village call'd 
— to him thither from —— and there 
ied eleven days aſter he had taken the poiſon'd po- 
An. 877. tion, that is on the ſixth of October, in the ſecond year 
| I and de thirty eighth of tis reign, agod 
was a prince, Abenden his bel; 
and ſometimes his want of conduct, brought 1 
times to» the brink of ruin. When he was — 
ing to: fink under his ill fortune, not having the 
neceſlary qualities to ſurmount it, ſome certain con- 
junctures, as happy as they were unforeſeen, deliver'd 
him from the ers his wrong ſteps had brought 
him into. He had muchtefs courage than-attifice and 


cunning. Ambitious he was riſing, 25 
not capable of carrying: on his — 79 
made himſelf neither lov'd nor fear'd enou Kade. 
jects, ſome of whom: n dais d him, and out of 
3 compaſſion to him andfull of jealouſy at their uals, 
took his fide. His reign, as well as that of his her, 
was the reign of the „to whom however. he 
an not to be ſo complaiſant after he was Emperor. 
The boldneſs or rather the tyranny of the particular 
Lords, whoſe counties or governments became here- 
ditary, was very much encreas'd under ſo weak a reign. 
Henr, Mon. He is prais'd for having-lov'd letters and learned men, 
Car, imp. and for having ſent for them into 2 from the 
| moſt diſtant countries, and encourag'd them with great 
rewards. In this he is even prefer'd before his grand- 
father Charlemagne; but it is in a panegyrick 8d 
vide abi. to himſelf. It is probably from the favours he beſtow'd 
in an dedis. upon theſe learned men, that he is dignified with the 
. title of Great in ſeveral ancient monuments. He oy 
viv'd all his brethren and ſeveral of his nephews. - 
was the moſt powerful of all thoſe Princes, if > x 
meaſure his power by the greatneſs of his dominions ; 
and after him none of C Pidl e's line in France 
had ſo extended a fovereignty. He might by this means 
have reſtor'd the ſp — — dignity of the Imperiai 
family, if he had ad. leiſure to have done it, and at 
the tame time had been endued with ſuch courage, 
roſolution and prudence” as was proportion'd to the 
bigneſs of his empire. After 


276 
An. 897. took this 
e after, _ he was oblig'd to * 


Hi; characler. 
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partly through the egy of his affairs, had ſhew'd 
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Aſter his death his body was; embaln'd in order (0 Any 877. 


be carried to St. Denys; but the poiſon bad corrupted | 

it to that degree, that they were fore d to buryit under Anna: Ber 

ground at ua, a monaſtery belonging to the dioceſe ptenſes. 

of Lyon, in Breſſe. Some time after. his bones were 

remov'd to St. Denys. At leaſt e ſee his tomb in the 

middle of the choir of that noble and famous abbey, 

but certainly it does not belong to that age. 
Charles, before he died, put into the Empreſs's hands 

an inſtrument ſeal'd with his on ſeal, in which be de- 

clar d his ſon Lewis his ſucceſſor, who as the only one 

left of all: his male children! He join'd with this in- 

ſtrument the ſword which was call 'd St. Peter's, with- 

out doubt hecauſe it had been bleſs d and preſented by 

the Pope, and he order'd that it ſhould be girt upon his 

ſon. when he was declar'd King; whether it was that 

this was a cuſtom. already eſtabliſh'd, or. whether it was 

2 particular piece of devotion in Charles towards St. 

Peter and the holy See. Beſides this ſword, he com- 

mitted the royal mantle, the crown, and ſcepter to the 

Empreſs's charge, giving her orders to return into 

France, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw he was expir'd, and put his 

ſon in immediate poſſeſſion of all thoſe marks of the 

royal dignity. - | | 


FO "EY 
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Lew1s II. ſarnam'd the STAMMERER, King 
of France. CARLOMAN, King of Bava- 
ria. Lew1s, King of Germany. ChHaRLxs, 
King of Allematiia. _ 50 


1 Ei two months after the death of Ms n- 4 tes 


ther, was anvinted| and crown'd at Compiegue tiniani ad an, 
in the beginning of December by Hinemar Areh- Y7: + 


biſhop of Rheizzs. But it was not till aſter the Lords Lewis the 


bad caballd very much among themſelves, with 4 de- Summerer. 
ſign to keep in their on lies the counties and 


duchies where they commanded. The condeſcetifion - 


which Charles the Bald, partly through weaknieſs,” and 


3 | ſeveral 
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An. $95. ſeveral of thoſe Lords 
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in allowing their governments to 


A be hereditary, made the others pretend to the ſame pri- 


4 
t 


which prov'd in the ſequel the ruin of the 
royal family, and which in time left the ſucceſ- 


| ſors of Charlemagne nothing but the empty title of 


Varie Ep. 


King without any 7 3a | 
The Empreſs Nichilds entred with them into this 
combination, for the eſtabliſhment of Duke Boſox her 
brother, whoſe intereſt ſhe prefer'd before that of the 
King, being only his mother-in-law : and it was very 
happy for him, that the ſon of this Princeſs, who was 
born after the defeat at Awdernach, did not live; for 
according to all appearance ſhe would have prevail'd 
by the — power ſhe had in the kingdom to have 
gotten the crown for him. | 
And ſhe would the more eaſily have compaſs d her 
end, becauſe Lewis had no fine qualities to recom- 
mend him, was very infirm, and an impediment in 
his ſpeech, which gave him the ſurname of Stam- 
2 made him ſomewhat contemptible to the French 
Lords. 
However, the ſmall merit this Prince had, contri- 
buted to raiſe him the more eaſily to the throne. For 
as the only end of the Lords was to maintain 
themſelves in their uſurpations, they ſaw very well 
that under ſo weak a reign they might ſtrengthen their 
power and that of their families with much more eaſe, 
than if they ſhould chooſe out of the other branches 
of the royal family a maſter more capable of forcing 
them to obedience and keeping them within the bou 
* * irs of Jraly depended ah al 
As airs of Italy very much on thoſe 
of Frauce, the unexpected death of the Emperor, and 
the effects which follow'd from it in that kingdom, 
threw the Pope into great uneaſineſs. He had depend - 
ed upon a French army to keep the Saracens at a di- 
ſtance from Rome, and to reſtrain the violences of the 
neighbouring Dukes and Counts: and juſt when he 
was upon the point of receiving this aſſiſtance, he found 
himſelf out of of obtaining it. This unhappy 
conjuncture r led the boldneſs of the Saracens and 
turbulent le. The Saracens march'd up to the 


Joan. Pepe. of Kome; and the Pope was forc'd to treat with 
"them, and 


ſubmit to a tribute, to prevent the utter 
ruin 


Ae 2789 
ruin of the adjacent parts: but he had no leſs to fear An. 877. 
from the Chriſtian Lords of 1zaly, than from the S- 
racens themſelves. 8 1 4] 
Lambert Duke of Spoleto carried his ambition 2 
igh as to pretend to the empire, and he was ſecond 
by Adelbert Marquis of Tuſcauy. On the other 
hand Carloman King of Bavaria made likewiſe ſome 
pretenſions to the Imperial crown. The Pope had no 
mind either for this Prince or the Duke of Spolezs; 
but all his inclination was for the King of Fraxce, 
whom he had conjur'd to march immediately into Izaly 
with an army. But neither this Prince's health nor the 
condition of his affairs would permit him to go out of 
the kingdom. 
The Pope durſt not refuſe to open Rome to the 
Duke of Spoleto, who ſeir'd his holinels ; but he eſcap'd, 
and got to France by ſea, He held a council at Troyes, Annal. Ber- 
where he anointed the King again, and put the crown tinianj ad an- 
upon his head, not the Imperial crown, as ſome au- 2 
thors have written, but only the regal crown. | ms ag 
After the council the Pope return'd to Rome, with- 
out any hopes of having ſuccours from France, becauſe 
of the ſeveral rebellions which were then rais'd, and 
of the incurſions of the Normans, who began again to 
ravage the kingdom. He was conducted back by Duke 
Boſon, who made great court to him, in hopes of 
| —_ ſupported by his authority in the vaſt deſigns he 
had form'd and afterwards executed, 
| In the mean time, as the King was marching his 
troops againſt Bernard Marquis of Langue doc, he was 
ſeiz'd at Troyes with a mortal diſtemper which took 
: hun off ſome days after at Compiegue, whither he or- 
| der'd himſelf to be carried. He fed on the tenth of 1þjd, ad an: 
April after a reign of one year and fix months. A weak 8 
ince, ſurnam'd in — — Do- nothing, becauſe 
nothing memorable 'd during nis government, 
and he was fick almoſt all the — | 
Beſides his two ſons Lewis and Carloman, whom 
he had by Anſgarda bis firſt wi ueen Adelaide 


ife 
when he died was big with child of a Prince, It was 
he, who was afterwards ſurnam'd Charles the Am- 
le. As ſoon as Lewis found he was given over by 
the phyſicians, he order'd 0d Biſhop of Beauvais and 
Count Albuin to carry the crown and ſword, and all 
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879. the other marks of royalty to 2 Fü He fon 6 25 
them to 


and recommended to 


2 ctown'd Kin Wan polite 1 


It was the Biſhop's and the e Feen 0 ex- 


cecute this laſt will of the King; t a conſiderable 


faction of Lords, who had "a mind to transfer the 


crown to Lewis King of Germany, was an obſtacle 


not eaſy to be overcome. The King of Germany was 
moderate in his ambition, but not to that degree as to 
refuſe a crown when it was Herd him. In ſhort 


after a wow many delays al bg ] 99 55 this Prince _ 


tented himſelf with that kingdom of Lo- 
rain, which Charles the % ſſels'd; 3,08, the 
French Lords join'd together àg 7 to pr eferve the 

crown in the late King's boos, — not feragly ac- 
cording to his intentions; for it was reſoly'd to place 
on the throne Lewis his eldeſt ſon,” but not by him- 
ſelf as his father had deſir'd, but Carloman was to be 
rais'd thither alſo. Tt' was Duke Biſon, whoſe daugh- 
ter had married this Prince, who got the affair ter- 


minated in this manner. They wes both of them 
carried to the abby of Ferrieres in the Senonojs, where 


Anſegiſe Archbiſhop of Sent anointed and crown'd 
them. The diviſion ' of the dominions was made af- 
terwards : —.— had France and Neuſtria, and C 31 


man had Aqaitain and Bargundy, and therefore I ſhall 


call him King of Aquitaiv. * 


— 


Lewis III. K of France. CARLOMAN, 
King of Aquitain and Burgundy. Car- 
LOMAN , King of Bavaria. Lewis, 
King of Germany. CnaRLes, King of 
Allemania. 


T juſt now mon 'd, was lefs prejudicial to 
the crown of France , than that which was 


he tron 3 8 i 
| * Duke 


Ti diſmembring of that part Lorain which 


* as ES Sia nn ET Oe Seo „ 


3 


888 


Ong her. on this head; and Ingelberga his mother · in- 
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to the Empreſs, Richilda, had An; 879 

A na ro Provence by- 1 the a wed 
n 7 — | 

* 42 . II f 

to t Was no *— 
8 —— live always ſubject to 2 King 
of France, , Beſon did not want for inclination to ſa- 


Ws N the or Leut II. had us'd all 
S PE. Pope Jobs VIII. to procure the 
wy ory cd 2 om — for her ſon-in-law ; but in this 


3 King of nn 
who Dope got _ 9 reiben of * 


neceſſary 1 — 4 Duke Boſow's = EreQlion of 
wt * ſtrike at ſomething elſe, He was a man 2 
of very cunning 1 in his behavi - vence. 
out, and had the art of himſelf beloved. He 
bad very, much endear'd imat 10 the Lords and Bi- 
s within his government; — he knew how to 
crak uſe of this affection they had for him to arrive 
at the point which his own ambition, as well as that * 
of his wife and mother-in-law, aim'd at. 
The Biſhops of Provence and ſeveral Biſhops, of the Concitium 
neighbouring countries met in council at Marte, a town 1 Alf Cone. 
ween Vienne and Toxrnow; and jointly with id Gull an. 379. 
rds of the country they choſe Duke Baſam for their 
ing, under pretence that hey were left exposꝰd to their 
enem̃ies by Kings of Frauce. We may know the 
extent of this kingdom. by the ſees of the pre lates, who 
aſſiſted at the councit: they were the Archbiſhop. of 
L au, ra Archbiho — Oe, the Archbiſhop of 
Tarawtaiſe, the Ar 27 A, the — of 
Valence, Grenoble, V. Die, — Gap, Fi 
lon, Chalons upon the _ Lauſanne, Agde, Macon, 


the Archbiſhops of Arles, and Beſangon, 2 Biſhops 7, extemt.- 
Riez. So that Boſon's king | comprehended, Pro- 

vence, 2 #1015, Which we now call Daxphiny, | Savoy "an 
reach'd as far as into Langmedos, It is _ ; 
which is call'd ſometimes in our hiſtory 

Arles, or the kingdom of Provence, av it had been al- 

ready narn'd whep i, bagtone of the Eemperar Lexhaire' 


of ** arſeilles, Orange, Aniguon, Uzez 

Franche Gs part of the duchy of Burgarndy, 

of Arles, becauſe, the Prigce's —— was ve kingdom 
en for its K ing. Such 


> 
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Such an encroachment as this extremely provok'd 
all the Princes of the royal houſe of Char 2; 
and they all join'd heartily together to rev e it, and 
to root the Normans out of all the French empire, 
who had began again to commit more dreadful rava- 
than ever. third enemy had likewiſe a d 
ſome time. It was Hugh baſtard ſon of Lotharre 
— — Lorain, and the famous Valdrada his miſtreſs; 
and he pretended to no leſs than the kingdom of Lo- 
rain, and was at the head of an army to back his pre- 
ions to hs father's ſuccefſion. | 
Tue two French Kings had a conference immediate | 
ly with Charles the Big, King of Allemania at Orbe 
beyond the lake of Geneva; and — return'd into 
the quarters of the Loire, they d there a great 
body of the Normans, moſt of whom were either put 
to the ſword or drown'd in the river of Viewne. | 
came to an accommodation with 
, and renew'd the 


95 
7 


$60. Lewis Kin 'of ermany 
Lewis 
which thet part of Lerain was yielded to him, ch 
I have already mention'd ſo often; however he held 
it as a fee depending on the crown of France. This 
Prince, after the concluſion of the e e a- 


Ihig. ad an, 


gainſt the Normans, who having made a deſcent upon 
the coaſt of Flanders, were advanc'd as far as the forreſt 
of Ardennes, pillaging all the — they came. He at- 
Defeat of the tack d them near Thin, and made a great ſlaughter a- 
_ Normans: mong them. A party of them having thrown them- 
ſelves into Thin, which was a royal palace, he order'd 
it to be ſtorm'd, and the aſſault was handſomly ſu- 
Annal. Me- ſtain'd. Hagh his natural ſon was kill'd there, and 
_ Nermasr in the night divided themſclves into ſmall 
companies, ot to their ſhips again. | 
' Annal. Ful- But much — the ſame me other body of Nor- 
| s made an invaſion upon Saxony, and there cut 
by Prince's army in I 
v 


pieces. Two Biſhops and a 
great number of Lords and commanding. officers 
were ſlain. This oblig'd him to paſs the Rhine again, 
in order to prevent the conſequences of this defeat. 
An. 880. During theſe tranſactions Carloman, King of Bavaria 
died on the twenty ſecond of March of a palſy, with 
Carlomen 
var 


7 Ba hich diſtemper he had been troubled a long time. He 


W 
Regino. Was a Prince, whoſe valour other good 
qualities did honour to the biood of Cherlemagne, 


from oppoſing him 


on of 


1 2 Naa 
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This Prince's ſucceffon, who left no legitimate An. 880 


children behind him, muſt naturally occaſion great diſs COW 


in Germany between his two brothers, Lewis 
Charles the? Big. But theſe Princes reſoly'd to 


their defign of continuing in union with one 


another, and with the Kings of Frauce, and therefore 


treated together in an amicable manner, Lewss, King 


of Germany, ſucteeded to the kingdom of Bavaria, 


and to all Carlomas's dominions; and to make a- 
mends to Charies the Big, he renounc'd all the pre- 


tenſions he might have to the r of Lombardy,” 


and title of Emperor, and ꝑromiſed him, that ſo 
in the purſuit of his ri s over 
Lombardy the Imperial crown, he would ſecond 


him with all his might. Moreover to prevent every 


thing that might occaſion a civil war, 3 yielded Ca- 


rinthia to Arnulph, Carloman's natural 


2 4 Charles the Big, the King of France, and Anmel. her- 
the King 


of Aquitain met at Contreville, a royal 4% 
palace near St. Menehoud, to conſult about proper 


meaſures for the common intereſt of the royal fa- 
mily ; and the King of Germany being fallen ſick, de- 
puted ſome Lords of his court to go thither in his 


At this conference the two. French Kings confirm'd 
the ceſſion they had made of Lorain to the King of 
Germany, renounc'd all the right they might pretend 
to over Italy in favour of Charles the Big, it was 
reſolv'd to begin to execute the reſolution which had 
been taken of aQing in concert againſt the enemies of 


the ſtate and the royal family. 


The King of Germany, who had an army on foot, 
gave it to the two French Kings, who march'd a- 
gainſt Hugh the baſtard of the late King of Lorain, 
whoſe troops were cut in pieces. Afterwards they 
turn'd towards Barganay to drive Beſon out of that 


part, and ſent off only ſome detachments to cover 


France 2 the Normans, who had gotten poſſeſſi- 
ant, 


from whence they made inroads into all 
the Low- countries and France. 


ani 


880. 


At the end of 7 the two Kings came into Bur- An. 889. 
aries 


ganch, where C the Big join'd them. They at- 
tack'd 


Macon, and took it by ſtorm: The go 


4 = * 6 
ment of it was given to Bernard, ſi Hairy Planta Piloſa. 
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From thence the three Princes-.march'd and laid 


ſiege to Vienne, where Boſoy had left Hermeng, 
3 with pert of ce And was 1! | 


5 ,W 
reſt into the mountains Nigg fiege laſted longe 
an it was hop'd it would; and Charles the Big w 
oblig'd to leave it to go to Rome to be there on Gbri - 
"mas day, the day he had 183 to receive the im- 
perial crown from the hand of the Pope. 5 Bb, 
The forces of the ag were again diminiſhed 
be Ay departure of the King of France, who was 
_—_ to go to ſtop the conqueſts and pillages of the 
ormans. ' | | b 
They had ſarpriz'd Tournay in December, and go 
hen at Courtray. Tho day after Chiles 
day they ſtorm'd St. Omers, and afterwards, took 
Teronane, St. Riquier, St. Valery, Amiens and Corby. 
They committed moſt horrible 2 all about; and 


now the Gaul were in a condition juſt like that 


An. 881. 


they were in three ages before, when the Gothe, Bur- 
gundians, and other barbarians e upon them, and 
deſtroy'd thoſe fine countries and fo many flouriſhing 
"eſties, All chis was done before the end of Jaunary 
in the year 881. They took Arras likewiſe in Fehru- 
ary, and pillaged it, after a terrible ſlaughter of the 


inhabitants. 


Tpe King of France, with the body of his army, 
took long journies, and advanc'd towards this pro- 
vince, which has ſince been call'd Picardy, and for 
ſome months he kept on fhis ſide the Somme to cover 
Paris. But the Normans having paſs'd that river in 
Faly; he ran the hazard of a battle, which he won, 
nine thouſand Normans were killed upon the ſpot. 
Of this number was Gua amond, to whom they gave 
the title of we * The reſt of the Normans repaſꝭ d 
the Somme, without being purſued very briskly, for 
the King was apprehenſive of coming to a ſecond 
bites 1 he had alſo loſt à great many ſoldiers 
t rit. 7.2 
The King of Germany on his ſide was as much peſ- 
ter'd as the King of France with other Normans, who 
after E part of Friſia, had made themſelves 
maſters of Nimeguen. He attack d them there, and was 
repuls'd ; but as they ſaw, that notwithſtanding the 
figour of the ſeaſon, he was reſolved to continue the 
fiege, they quitted the town by capitulation. _ But 
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But another much more numerous army of Nur- 
mant, under the command of two chiefs, G | 
and $;gefroy, to whom hiſtory 
Kings, came and poſted: themſel on the Menſe 
in a place called A. 9 d Liege, which 
they took and burnt. They took likewiſe in and 
Tongres, and committed the like barbarities there. Co- 
ligne, Bonne, Zulpic, Julieri, 4ix-la-Chappelle, ad 


ſeyeral other places were ſack'd, and never was ſeen: 


ſueh dreadful defolation. The inhabitants of the towns 
and villages in the Ardennes, having join d in a body 
ta: oppo the ravages they; were threatned with, were 


ves alſo the title of 


125 


22 
Ravages of © 
the Nor- 
mans. 


cut in pieces. ta compleat the misfartune, Lews | Death of 


it King of Germany died at this e 


and his army, which was upon the march, having 
heard the news of his death, disbanded itſel f. 


Lewis, King 


of Germany, 


The Normans made uſe of this accident. They An. 883. 


took Treves upon Holy Thurſday, and reduced it to 


aſnes. They march'd from thence. towards Mer. 
Henilo, who was Biſhop of that place, and Count Aue- 
lard, met them with an army which was cut in pieces, 
and the Biſhop kill'd. Notwithſtanding which, the 
Normans, as victorious as they were, did not purſue 
their defign of attacking Merz; for they ſeparated ; 
and one part march'd towards the fea, to get to their 
fleet, and load it with the prodigious they: had 
taken in all the cities I 'have nam'd; and the other re- 
turn'd to the camp at Haſlon upon the Mæuſ. 

After the King of Germany's death, Mui and the 
other cities of Lorain, which, had been yielded to that 
Prince, offered themſelves to the King of France, and 
deſir d him to take them under his goverumem; for 
they could receive no aſſiſtance from the Emperor 
Charles the Big, who was ſtill in Jealy. The King's 
council did not think it convenient for him to accept 
of this offer, leſt it ſhould occaſion a breach with the 
Emperor at a time when the union of the Princes of 
the royal family was more neceſſary than ever: but 
they ſent ſome troops to aſſiſt the people of Lorain, 
under the command of | Count Theodorig. | 

The King, after having detach'd this body, mareh'd. 
with the reſt of his army, towards the Loire, to join 


the Nuke of Britanny, in order to go t and 
night the Normans, who: had poſted themſelves n 
Jo nia 1 | that 


oe TE op ae 
| t. 4, he di e 
Annal. Ber- being between one two and tw 
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'Car- 
Au- 
years 
age. young Prince had valour, conduct, and 
cation; but according to ſome hiſtorians he was 
— — and they ſay his irregularities occaſion'd 


When the King died, Carloman his brother was till 
at the ſiege of Vienne, which had laſted two years. 
The French Lords ſent a deputation to him to aſſure 
him of their fidelity, and deſired him to leave one of 
his po at the ſiege, and come and put himſelf at 
the of them to go againſt the Normans. He de- 
parted immediately, and zoin'd the army upon the 
Loire. He was not there long before he heard of the 
reduction of Vienne by capitulation. One of the ar- 
ticles was that Her mengarda ſhould have the liberty of 
goi from thence to Autun, where Richard, Boſon's 
— commanded. She was conducted thither ;.and 
very proud ſhe was of having held out a ſiege of two 
years, and of havi by this obſtacle cool'd the ardor 
of the French, whole firſt fury had put her own and 
her husband's fortune in danger. | | 
Carloman being ready to march againſt the Nor- 
mass upon the Loire, Haſting their general ſent to him 
and defir'd peace. The King would hear nothing a- 
bout it, but upon condition that this general and all his 
Normans ſhould quit France. Hlaſting conſented to it, 
and retreated to his fleet with all his troops. | 
The taking of Vienne, and the retreat of the Nor- 
mans upon the Loire out of the kingdom, gaye good 
of King Carloman's government: ſo much 
the more, becauſe the Emperor being return'd from 
ltaiy ſet himſelf about the Normans to the 
utmoſt ; and to that end he raifed one of the largeſt 
armies that had for a long time been ſeen in the French 
empire. He march'd directly to the camp at Haſlox, 
where the principal army of the Normans was. His 
deſign was to ſurprize them there, before they had re- 
called the detachments they had ſent out to pillage on 
all fides; but he was betrayed by ſome ill- affected 
people in his army, who gave advice of it to 
and Sigefroy, the two Kings I mentioned before. So 


that when the Emperor came up the Mexſe, he found 


r 
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with thoſe Princes. 
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2Imoſt all the Norman troops got again in An. 882. 
their entrenchments at Haſloxz and his buſineſß was.. 
either to force their OE ſtarve * pee J 5 

Several accidents which happened, but eſpecially the Annal. 
contagious diſeaſes that were rife in the Iuperial camp, & Pi Met 
made this deſign miſcarry. As the Norman troops an. 882. 
were no leſs deſtroy'd by the contagion than the 
French and German, they came to a treaty, and peace 
was concluded upon the following conditions, Firſt, 
that a large ſam of money ſhould be immediately giv- 
en to Sigefroy. The ſecond was, that he ſhould be 
allow'd to continue in the place where he was en- 
camp'd; and thirdly , that he ſhould make no at- 
tempt upon the dominions of the empire during the 
Emperor's life. Fourthly, as to Godefroy, that he ſhould 
have the lands in Frifte, which Roric, a Norman Prince, 
had 9 poſleſs'd by donation from the E 
Lothaire. Fitthly, that Hugh, baſtard of Lorbaire, 
King of Loraiy, ſhould be 6 er in this treaty, 
renouncing his pretenſions to * of Lorain, 
and that upon two conditions. e firſt, that he 
mould have the revenue of the Biſhoprick of Merz, 
during the vacancy of that ſee. The ſecond, that the 
Emperor ſhould conſent to the — of Godefroy 
with Giſela, ſiſter to 151 and natural daughter like- 
wiſe of Lothaire and Valrada. Sigefroy offered over 
and above both for Godefroy and hi to turn Chri- 
ſtians immediately, and receive baptiſm without delay. 
After this treaty the Emperor withdrew to Coblens, 
where he godfather to the two Norman Kings, 
who received baptiſin, and immediately after he ts. 
banded his troops. | 

There never was a peace more dishonourable and 
more prejudicial to the kingdom than this, which eſta- 
bli two Norman Princes upon the M e and in 
Friſia, and brought Hugh the baſtard into an alliance 
b Gabel with it, and ann „ 
muc W in get 
the better of him, he ſent ſhortly after to 3 
the Emperor the part of the kingdom of Lorain 
which had belong'd to the Kin predeceſſors. 

In the mean time a civil war broke out beyond the 
Rhine in Turingia, where the Lords of the country 
took up arms againſt one another. Italy was in great- 
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A 883. er diſorder than ever, and the Counts or Govettibty 
en paid em renee? no e ee 
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778 F ſing went Its Bee n his 
608 4 60 there he bund ope Jobn VIII. 214 Ma- 
rugs, a man made famous by bein on bey ag fle 0 

Co in the pontifict 


Ne conferences-/u the affairs of Ira 0 66 8 
le purpoſe, for want of forces and aũthority; and 
the plane which made ſad havock in the country at 


tha nee tv Breiperdt . JE” Over” the 
* 


As ſoon! as the Normans luer the King of Friece hind? 
— out with, this Prince, with whotn alone they had 


— to make their incurſions in- 
| 1 — dom. hoſe at ne ants tens: 12 
as _ 


—_—— 

lie King ha! bes es n fr Ment 

— — gainꝰd ſcveraf advantages over the Nv 

mans, and am others one near' the river e 

where there werr a thouſand killed upon the i 
But theſe victorics, which always coft” the onques 

tor a great deal: of blood, weaken'd the kingdom: Tod 
thei ot hand thefe obſtinate enemies ſeem d to mul- 


_— e 

a wounded by a wild boar as 2 * 
or, as ſamecrelate it, by one of his aw! 
intending/ to pietce the boar had the 2 ne t 
9 5 — * Prince in the Wr he died 55 
ven days 2 | 

». The annaliſt of Meer, who "Its | is wo ways 
this was told, relates one thing 'whieh . 
this | and does honour to — of 05 
Prince; it is that he himfelf, to ſave the man's life 
who had wounded him, cauſed the report to be ſpread | 
that he was wounded by the wild boar. Fhis 
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This ſingle action ſhews us the good nature of this An, 
Prince, who had already given evident proofs ws his WY 
courage upon ſeveral occafions, It looks as if the 


hand of God had for ſome years been heavy upon 
Charlemagne s family, out of which, in the of 
ſeven years, died ſeven Sovereigns, namely, Lew- 
1, King of Germany, who was ſoon followed 
by Charles the Bald, the tiyo ſons of the King of 
ermany, namely, Lewis and Carlonmaan, Lewis 
the Stammerer, n of Charles the Balu, and. after- 
wards Lewis and Carloman, ſons of Lewis the Stam- 
„e FTA to vage 208 1 5 
Carlamas died without children; ahd there, | 
none left of the Carlovinian branch in France, b 
child of five years of age, ſon of Lewis the Stam: 
merer, and his ſecond wife Adela:da, whom: he; left, 


when he died, big with child of | this little Prince . 


whoſe name was Charles. But a King of that 


in the diſtracted circumſtances of the kingdom, could 
give no hopes of ſufficient aſſiſtanee againſt the ene- 


mies abroad, or of authority enough againſt the fac | 


tions at home. A new invaſion Which che Normans 
were preparing to make as ſoon as they heard of the 
King's death, did not allow the. French. Lords, to deli- 
berate any longer. They had recourſe to that Prince 


of C harlemagne's family, who was the moſt capable 


of ſaving Frauce, now updn. the brink: of ruin. 
This Was the Emperor Charles the Big, to whom 
they ſent and offered the crown: of France, deſiring 
him to come N and take poſſeſſion of the 
kingdom, that he might defend it againſt the enemies 
who were ready to enter upon it again. i 
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we 


Charles came without delay to ontreville, and re- Charles the 
dein d homage and oaths of allegiance from his new big , 
ſubjects; and by this encreaſe of his dominions he nn 


was one of the moſt powerful Princes that had ever 
worn the crown 
Italy, Maſter of all Germany and Pannonia, of all 
France, and beyond the Pyrezeas mountains as far as 
the Ebro, for that part of Spain was then ſubject. to 
the French. The wars, which were always carrying 
on between the petty Chriſtian Kings of thoſe quar- 
ters and the Saracens, kept "9 in poſſeſſion of 


what 


France, Emperor, King of 
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 Emperot and King of FRANCE, 


ity of the Prince had lt to the 
"bf hi empire, nothing could have 32 


to France than the reunion of 
all cheſs « * under one ſingle head. Charles 


might by this means fallen on all ſides upon the 
Norman = have 'd them: but a great is a 

weight, too heavy to be ſuſtain d by a little 
ius ſuch was CHarlel's. 
„The two firſt enemies he had upon his hands, after 
he wi plac'd npon the throne of awe; in 
47 Norman Ptince who had tus 

to w 


hom had been yiclded Bar. | 
agb the baſtard, whoſe fer 2 of Fe; 


Tit, eed t , that Hugh rt; * 
1 kingdom Lorin EE had 
made at the laſt treaty, ouid demand It again 1 15 
Empetor; and that upon his refu K. Whi 

would not fail to do, = He of Normans 914 
— Fravice. But the ed; „A 


dae Godefroy afl Rik A conference, to 
e was een under preten 00 of malci 


12 


whi 
aer ; and a few days 2 Na Huzh, by 2 
* Mjother 


ece of artifice, was taken priſoner at Con- 
., treville. 2 Te, were put out, and he was ſhut up 
in che 4 of St. Ga/. Afterwards te was 
carried he of 44 — in the forreſt of Ar- 
_ my my pb 1 1 off bis bat was then 
that m ent off bis hair, a Hort 
——_ which he died 7 ** 
Normans did not always ſeek fot pretences for 
breaking the peace, but they did not fail. to make al) 
the advantage they could of the treachery. that had 
deen — upon Godefroy. Sigefroy, whom 13 | 
7 
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already mentioned on oceafſon of the treaty of Haſlon 
Godefroy's death, he committed freadful ravages in the 
Low- countries, and in all the kingdom of Lorain : 
but he turn'd his greateft efforts to the fide of France. 
He paſſed the Somme, advanc'd as far as Pontoiſe, Abbo de 


forc'd it to capitulate; and at laſt being join'd by 
veral bodies of Normans, he came and laid fiege to ve gt wat 


ris by the 
Paris with à numerous _— and above ſeven hun- — 
dred boats which covered the Seine for the ſpace of 
two ues. Count O or Endet, who was after- 
wards King, commanded that place. He had a great 
number of brave Lords with him; and the citizens, 
animated as well by the example of their Biſhop G 
lin, who was wounded during the ſiege, as by his ex» 
hortations, fought with all the yalour imaginable. 
The ſiege laſted two years at leaft, during which time 
the ſeveral Norman chiefs divided their work in this 
manner, whilſt fome attack'd the town, others with 
their troops made- excurfions into the Provinces to 
ſeek for victuals, forage, and booty; and afterwards 
they return'd to the camp to relieve their fellow coun- 
trymen, who in their turn went out to pillage ſome 
other part of the kingdom. | 8 
All the machines then us'd at ſieges, were employ- 
ed in this, as well on the attacking as on the defen- 
five part. There were aſſaults, repulſes, and skir- 
miſhes. The city was twice ſuccoured and ſupply'd 
with proviſions. And at laſt the Emperor being come 
up iu perſon, and encamp'd at Montmartre with a 
great number of forces, as he ſaw it was very dan» 
gerous to attack the Norman trenches, he entred into 
a with them. They rais'd the ſiege for « large e 
ſum of money, which he gave them upon condition 2 4 
they ſhould go out of France in March, till which alan 
time he allow d them quarters in Burgundy. This he An. 88. 
did with the leſs difficulty, becaufe moſt of the Lords * 
of that country had hitherto refus'd to acknowledge 
him for King of France. Afterwards this Prince 
turn'd towards Germany with more diſgrace than if 
he had been beaten. 
This unworthy treaty compleated his ruin by entire» 
ly deſtroying his reputation in the minds of the pcople, , 
who from contempt eaſily mo to diſobedience — 
W 2 tebel- 


An. 885. 
made himſelf maſter of Loxvain; and in revenge of a nd 
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rebellion in all parts of the empire. Uneaſineſs and 
vexation threw him into a fickneſs at Tribur, be- 
tween Meutz and Oppenbeim. His 15 was weaken- 
ed to that degree, he was judg'd incapable of the 
government; and the people of Germany;put in his 
place Arnulph, Duke of Carinthia, natural ſon to 
Carloman, the late King of Bavaria. was a brave 
and an ative Prince, who knew how to, make his ad- 


vantage of the contempt which was ſhewn to Charles. 


The eſteem that he had gotten in Germany, and the 
affection which the people had for the blood of Charle- 
magne, rais'd him to the throne. * {46 

As ſoon as he was proclaimed, Charles, in leſs than 
three days, was ſo much abandon'd as to have hard- 
Iy any one left with him to tend upon him in his 
ckneſs ; and he would not even have had any thing 
to live upon, if it had not been for the Archbi op of 
Men, who took care to furniſh him. Arnulph af- 
terwards granted him ſome lands in Germany, which 
he did not long 1107; for ten months aſter he died 
on the fourteenth of Jauuary, in the year 888, re- 


duc'd to the condition of a private perſon, after hav- 


ing been maſter of almoſt all the great empire of 
Charlemagne. A ſtation too much above his genius 
for him to maintain himſelf in, at a time when the 
ſingle title of King or Emperor lawfully poſſeſs'd 
would not ſupply | the reſt. [7s gg 

The depoſition of the Emperor in Germany, and 
the fortunate ambition of Arnulph, were ſtrange pat- 
terns for the Lords of France and Italy. Charles the 
poſthumous ſon of Lewis the Stammerer, of about 
eight years of age, was look'd upon as the lawful and 
natural heir to the crown of Frauce; but the neceſſi- 
ties of the kingdom, which was beſieged or rather in- 
vaded and uſurped by the Normans, made the rights 
of this young Prince to be forgot. Eudes, Count of 
Paris, who had juſt defended that capital of the king- 
dom with ſo much glory, was plac'd upon the throne 
to the excluſion of ſeveral pretenders, who aſpir'd to 
the crown, becauſe they were of the royal houſe of 
Charlemagne by the woman's fide. Guy, Duke of 
e on of Duke Lambert, and a daughter of 

epin, King of Jtah, got himſelf crown'd King 


of France at Rome, and immediately after, paſs'd F- 
| ps 


_ 
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CARUS the BIG. 


Alps with an army to diſpute the crown with Eades. An. 888 
But the latter had form'd his party ſo well, that the CW 


Duke of Spoleto was obliged to give up, Ender hav- 
ing gotten Arnulpb, King of Germany, on his ſide, 
2 > firſt ſeem'd willing to epoule young Prince 

aries. - : | . +*. IS 
As for Italy, Beranger, Duke of Friuli, who was 
by his mother's ſide — to the Emperor Leis 
the Debonnaire, got himſelf acknowledged as King by 
a great part of the people of that country. 

odolph, Duke of Transjuran Burgundy, who was 


grandſon to Conrad, brother of the Empreſs Juditib, 


wife to Charles the Bald, aſpir'd likewiſe to * N 
crown ; but. finding himſelf not ſtrong enongh, - he 
contented himſelf with _ ſecur'd of his govern- 
ment, whilit Lewis, fon of Boſox, lately dead, thought 
alſo to maintain himſelf in the kingdom of Provence, 
which his father had uſurp'd. Such was the condition 
of France at this time, at the y of four tyrants; 
who tore it in pieces, whilſt the Normans ravag'd it 
in ſeveral places with impunity by reafon of theſe - 
confuſions., i | GH nog 3; l 
In ſhort, Eudes remain'd in poſſeſſion of the crown 
of Frauce; and it is without reaſon that ſome of our 
hiſtorians: have written that he did not take the title of 
King, but only that of governor! of young Charles. 


For beſides ſeveral hiſtorians, who of his coro- Se Baluf. 
nation and anointing, we have likewiſe other monu- 2 cl. 


ments, which inconteſtably prove it. 0 

There are two ſilver pieces of money or medals, 
on which he has the name — one ſtruck at 
Toulouſe, and the other at Angers. They are both of 
them in the cabinet of medals belonging to the col - 
lege of Letvis le Grand at Paris, pms may be ſeen in 
gur larger hiſtory, | wo 
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King of Germany, Ln WIS, Maſter 
ef the, kingdom of Arles. Guy and 


: . King of 
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An. 888. FOUDES being rais'd to the throne of France, 
WY My found the kingdom in 2 ſtrange cotulition, ra- 
vaged on all by the Normans, aud full of 
Athol, x. factions and troubles. The Counts and Dukes, who 
_ more than ever look d upon themſelves as little 
er made war upon one another with impu- 
was 5 all places with murders, and committed 
| —— devaſtations upon the lands of their ene- 
m Es. 
| Annal. e- Kodolph, who had fortified himſolf in Thames | 
tenſes, Burgundy, took upon him the title of King. it does 
not appear that Euder oppos d him in 8 either for 
want of power, or becauſe K9do/phb _—_ - 1 wes 
but Armaiph, King of Germany, that he ſo- 
lieited under hand the Lords 2nd Biſhops of Lorain 
to f themſelves under his — 3 
with a great number of — to attack 
dolph was not in a condition to keep the field — 
ſo powerful an enemy; but he made good uſe of 
the mountains, of which his dominions were full. Ar- 
nulph could never force him from thence, and at laſt 
a 11 was ſtruck up, 
hat made Anuulph more eaſily come into it, was 
the deſign he had upon Italy, whither he march'd this 
An. $88. ſame year with an army. "He found there the Duke 
of Friuli beaten by the Duke of Spoleto; and whether 
it was that he did not ſee peoples minds diſpos'd 
to 1 him for K ing, or whether ſome other 
affairs call'd him back, he 7 lent a helping hand to 
the weakeſt of the two rivals, e in time they 
— would deſtroy one another; and ſo he came back into 
2 Ger u. 


Eades 


0c a eng 


E — ee 


Endes in e mean * Nunnent upon 
hands, and that on all ow as 998 in n 
upon the Marne, and upon the river « of if» A 


15 


Z ae f tha den Ny ii | 

on which ſignaliz'd the ning of Ay: his Abbo 1, 2. 

contributed very much to eſtat i how, 3 
An army of ten thouſand” N Fuges d 

the narrow lanes near the town of Mo Bobs R fi 

came out of a wood, where he was laid in bene 

with a thouſand horſe, and charged them with fo 

much eourage and conduct, that he 545 route 

them. This action happened e on St. That s 

day, Ur 1167 | ** 


een 


wy a large — of money upon Ne 8 ing Koen gti 
the river Marne. From t > 
—— where they ſat down and be 9d. Le, Lo,\ whis _ 
— deſtroy d, whilit other troops * the fame nation 
laid waſte the countrjes upon the Somme, 1 25750 
and the S$thelde, and hs Partk al hacem to the tow 
The Kin , 2 yh "Rm 125 
an ermany ſeeing t 0 
the lower 3 ady Aru that Foming and Eu. 
on the ſide of France in order to hem them in; b 
few of them fell into their 1 They only rec 7 | 
ed ſome loſs near Amjeys, and gain'd a great 25 
over the French troops in the Permandors, Hiſto ory ut 
mentions likewiſe the deſtruction of che cities gf 5 
Toul and Verdun by the troops of that nation, as well 
0 a pms — 5 third aber of Paris, in which they 
not ſuccee 
Thoſe who 3 taken St, Lo in Cotentin, carried 
their arms into „Where the Dukes Alan and 
Fudicael, who had Ge that Fo between 19 7 
were continually warring againſt each other. 
ever it was neceſſary for them to unite ayainſt this 
common enemy. They took the field, and Judicael 
having march'd firſt, beat the Normans; but as he — 
endeavouriug to ſtorm a town, into "which a 1 
number of the conquered were retreated, he was Nin, 
Duke Alan purſued them; and havin attack'd a body 
of fifteen thouſand men he gain'd ſo great a victory, 
that ſcarce could four hundred of the enemy get to | * 
their fleet and ſave themſelves Bat &«& , 
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3 4. But defeating an army of this nation ſeem'd to be like 
» VV cutting the Hyana't head off. The ſame fleet that car- 
fied hack the remains of the two battles in Britanny to 
Denmark or Norway, brought again into the Low- 
/ - »  - Cquntries ſome months after much larger numbers of 
ba” + to ravage the kingdom of Lorain. mY 
Anzal, Me- . 1 he Germany ſent his ſoldiers. to the de- 
cenſes ad fence of this country; but one of his generals was 
n farpriz'd near Aix-lo-Chappelle, and routed. The 
German army was beaten ſome days after near 
.a, place called Gslia by our hiſtorian; but towards the 
end of the campaign the King of Germany ſtorm'd' 
the Norman camp upon the river Dyle in Brabant, 
| and made the greateſt havock and laughter among 
| them that had been ſeen; for a long time. 
Annil.') Moby 1 04 revoluon ee in France. 
tenſes ad, Sey rds reyolted, reſolved to place: yo 
59%, Charles, ſon of Lewis the Stammerer, upon the 
throne, He was then in the thirteenth year of his 
age! Count Yalgaire, tho! a relation of Eudes, ſet up 
dhe kl ſtandard in this revolt: but it coſt him his life, 
for Exdes came up without delay, oblig'd him to ſhut 
himſelf up in Laon, ſtorm'd the place, took him pri- 
ſoner, and had his head cut off. : | 
Another Lord, called Eble, rais'd likewiſe part of 
© Aquitain in Charles's' favour. Eudes march'd thither ; 
but ſcarce had he taken meaſures to bring this country 
to obedience, before he was oblig'd to return into Neu- 
| He where a great number of Lords, and among 


the reſt Herbert, Count of Yermandois, one of the 
ſt powerful, and Fozk, Archbiſhop of Rheims, 
had not only taken up arms, but likewiſe proclaimed 
the young Prince King of France. He was crown'd 
| 7 beims by. the Archbiſhop, and all that part of 
Taxce acknowledged him for their Sovereign. 80 


chat for the future I ſhall give him the title of King. 
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reigning in France. | 
UDES upon this news repaſy'd the Loire in 
all haſte, and appear'd in Champaigs much 
ſooner than was expected. This ſpeedy dili- 
ence of his diſconcerted the young King's party, and 
iſperſed it, and he was obliged to beg protection f 
WER the King of Germany. | SOFT | CM 
It would be a deciſive ſtroke either for Eudes or \ | 
for Charles to get that Prince into their intereſt. * 
Foulk, Atchbiſhop of Kherms, who, by reaſon of his 
noble birth, as well as for the great number of his 
„ vaſſals, was at the head of Charles's party, pleaded \ 
4 ſtrongly in his favour to the King of G „ repre- Ep. Fulcan! 
; ſenting to him that he was the lawful heir to the 8 8 
0 crown, the only one remaining in France of the male 
f line of Charlemagne, and that the cauſe of his being 
t excluded from the throne for ſome time, which was 


his age, now. ſubſiſted no longer. Tes ob 

Eudes on his ſide remonſtrated to the King of Ger- 
f many, that he had been recognized King by the con- 
; ſent of all the nation, that he himſelf had approv d of 
y his election, and that the treaties which they had made 
© together oblig'd him to ſapport him, or at leaſt not 
g to declare againſt him: but this Prince was irreſolute, 
Cc and ſometimes ſeem'd. to incline to Charles's fide, 
k and ſometimes to that of Exzdes. 
d |  Afﬀeer all, the latter, who knew Arnulpb's projects 
d upon Italy, and the uneaſineſs in which he was kept 
of by the people of Germany his «tributaries, who were 
0 always ready to revolt, ſaw well enough that he 


would make no ſtrong attempts in favour of Charles. 

For which reaſon he reſvly'd to drill on time, and Annal. Ms- 
came up to the river Aiſue to keep at a bay the troops venſes 
which Charles had newly rais'd, and the German ones 

which Arnulph had ſent to that young Prince, He a- 

voided fighting, and his only care was to hinder 

Charles from proceeding any tarther. | 

'9 What he foreſaw came to „The German © 

| troops, and the others which les had with him, 


Were 
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An. $94. were tired with this doing of nothing, and deſired 
IAN Charles to — rge them, ſince there was no hopes 
of decging difference Ys. battle. He could not 
help gran granting 2 would been refus'd them j 2 
vain. Charles retir d into Buygundy with a V 
retinue; and Eudes ſeeing — enemy's army 
up. went Arectly to Paris. 
Arnulph in the mean time was got into en od 
he had made himſelf maſter of the greateſt part of Lom- 
bavdy ; and being fecure of Milan, he went no farther. 
Luitp, L. 1. He return'd into Germany, where he found Hermen- 
&7-, garda, who waited for him at the M of Lau- 
veſheim. She had gotten her ſon-Lew;s crown'd King of 
Provence, as ſucceſſor to Bofow his father in the domini- 
ons which he had uſurp'd from the crown of France. 
She offer'd the King of Germany' to lend him her 
Jon's troops againſt Kodo/ph, King of Trauſjuram Bur- 


2) . that 2. — took from that 
2275 be united to the kingdom of Provence. 
ru 


accepted of the offer, — — 
from him. 


f —_— well, that Lewes could not 
An. 395. In the ycar 895. Endes came to Arnulph ket 
where he held a diet, and managed his point fo well 
as to engage him to abandon the protection of Charles. 
But it a by the ſequel that he promis'd him at 
that time what he had no intention to perform; for 
Zuemtibold, this Prince's natural fon, e afterwards 
Annal. Me- at of Lorain by his father, came with. an army to 


renſes. Charles, and | beſieged Land which he could not 


_ Ih 

25 was about this time that Aruulpb being call'd to 

— e Rowe by Pope For moſus, to —ͤ— Roman Lords 
un. 356. gave 2 great deal of trouble, went thither with an ar- 
my, took the city, and had himſelf crown'd Emperor. 

cho de a the mean while the affairs of France grew worſe 
n Nom. and worſe. The Normans renew'd their ravages un- 
der the command of Kollo, a great , whom 

we thatl often have occaſion to Mention - n the courſe 

of this hiſtory. They entred by the Seine, and after- 

wards went up Hay river 0sſe; and then dividing, 
oy eons pread themſelves likewiſe in Aquitain. | 

2 Fulcon, | theſe confuſions, and the continual / revolts 
3 which happened ſometimes on one fide, and ae 
˖ 
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CHARLES be STMPLE: 
times on another, and the reſolution which: Charles 
was juſt upon the point of taking, of making an alli- 
ance with the Nor maus, 1 s to. hearken to 
the counſel of thoſe who advis'd him to an accom- 
modation, and to divide the kingdom with that young 
Prince. France, from the Seine to the Pyreneas France du. 
mountains, remain'd to him, and he yielded to Charles 80 
all the ow SO him at the ſane time for E 
his Sovereign, with to the part which he te- 
3 
this peace France an to 2g4in, 

11 ING I was made 
16d at 42 Fere upon the t ana, in 
898, which was the tenth een e kee in 898, 
but which probably would have been more happy 
the people, and more caly to him, if times — 
eircumſtances would have permitted him to have 
made uſe of the great talents which nature had given 
him for government. | 

He 1 5 ſon behind him named Arnulph, whom vita din SunA 
ſome le proclaimed King; but he died ſhortly af - Cenulf. 
ter, which made the freach Lords recognize Charles 
yo Talk And thus I 


| ford to C en family. 
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the detail of great events, than in their ac» 
—. 
f 


counts 5 this reign, —.— of 


— and 
King Endes, feem to 
been at that time the moſt po 3 


— which he Jept r 
— — | carc, and 
—＋ is firſt by ro his Seve» 


of vans, crown, and the — by 1 chat 


; rince in the moſt unworthy manner. 
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The Hiſtory of Fnancs, 

The firſt memorable thing in Charles's reign was 
ceſſion he made to the Normans of that part of 
kingdom of Nexſtria, which was afterwards call'd 
Normandy from their name. This ceſſion was made 
upon the occaſion, and in the manner I am going to 


Rollo, the beft 


—— the Normans had ever yet 
had at their head, already ravaged Fraxce in divers 

ts, and kept it in continual alarms by the troops 
which he march'd or detach'd ſometimes towards one 


fr: Form and ſometimes towards another. And tho” 


had been beaten and repuls'd in ſeveral skirmiſhes, 
as at Towrs and at Chartres, which he could not take, 
yet he was become ſo formidable, that his ever being 
ſent out of the kingdom was quite deſpair'd f. 
— — from — — came pO ſides 
to ing, deſiring him to buy peace 0 at 
rate. Vow this the French Lords met together, — 
embly it was reſolved to treat with this ge- 


neral. 
lege wp ne gfe he 
ranco, Arc 0 city, u 
the way to get his favour. They made uſe of this 
Prelate for the negotiation ; and das they knew. by his 
means that Rollo's deſign was to eſtabliſh himſelf in 
France, and that it would be in vain to treat, if the 
article of his ſettlement was not part of the treaty, 
the Archbiſhop was commiſſion'd to make Rollo the 
three following propoſals. ,, | 
The firſt, that they would yield to him all that part 


of Neuſtria as far as the ſea, which) lay North of 


the Seine, taking it from the river Audelle to th 

above Raden, and from the river Epte, whi 
runs thro' Gonrnay, Giſors, and St. Clair (this is that 
part of Verin, which is call'd at this day Norman 
Vexin) and more than this the country beyond the 
Seine, which was of a much larger extent, for it 
comprehended all that lay between Marne, Britanny, 

and the ocean. 2; 1434 © (2b . 0 
The ſecond ion was relating to the Princeſs 
Giſela the King's hter, whom this Prince offer'd 


to Kollo in marriage; and the third, that he ſhould 


4 1 Rolls 
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Kollo ſignified to the Archbiſhop, that he liked the An. 898. 
propoſitions ; and when he laid them before his army. 
they were receiv'd with great applauſe. A truce; of x 
three months was —_ Le ly agreed upon, during 
2 time things might be more particularly regu- 

] 


Some days after, the King and Rollo, each with his 
army, met at St. Clair upon the river Epte, where the - 
treaty was ſign d; and another very important article 25164 
was added there, without which Rollo would never 
have conſented, which was, that he ſhould have Bri- 
tanny for ſome time, by reaſon that Neuſtria being en- 
tirely ruin'd, he muſt have a country from whence he — 


might get proviſions, till the peace had put the 
rolſe jon of which was granted him, into a — — 2 
of furniſhing him. | you” 
Duke Robert, who from that time entred upon great % c. 
deſigns, omitted noting to gain the affection of this i. 
new Prince. He gave him to underſtand, that he was 
oblig'd to him for the ceſſion of Britanny, which was 
true; and to make the, union between them more 
cloſe and ſecure, he defir'd him to allow him to be 
his ſponſor at N to which Rollo, whor was re- 
joic'd to have a friend ſo powerful as Robert was at 
the court of France, readily conſented. _ 
This grand affair was finiſh'd about the end of the — ort. 
108 
71 


- 


year 911. and ſhortly after the country yielded to Ce 
Rollo began to bear the name of Norman cauſe of r 9 fe 
its new inhabitants, as it is call'd at this day. Normans. 
In the beginning of the next year he was baptiz'd. An. 912. 
Duke Robert gave him his name at the baptiſmal font. 
And after this Rollo is commonly call'd in our hiſto- 
ries Robert I. Duke of Normandy. Almoſt all his 
army follow'd his example, and the officers and ſol- 
diers were baptiz'd. Fs : 
The ceremony of baptiſm was ſoon follow'd by 
that of the ay vis of the Princeſs Giſela, which was 
as it were the band of peace between the two nations : 


and the new Duke apply'd himſelf entirely to govern 
his dominions according to the laws which he made; 
And he ſucceeded fo well in this, that he was look'd. 
upon to be as great a politician as a general. I muſt 
now diſpatch in a few words the things that relate to 
Charlemagne's family, which we are going to ſee 2 
8 tin 
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An. 912. tin& in Germany Zaly, 28d lub no longer ah 
2 where but in the 2 72 Baus f. | * J g 


Death of th The Em derot e GAL fits ts after he had 
— receiv'd the I erial crown. He left two ſons behind 
him, Zuemibold, who was à baſtard, and whom he 
had made King of Lorain, and Lewis ſeven years old, 


Who was lepitimate and was crown'd King of Ger- 


| wr wy Me- many. The people of Lorain, to whom Zuentiloli 


had made himſelf odious by his rugged uſage and 
Nag o t themſelves under the dominion of the 
rance, but he was not in a condition to 
— his right. Zuentibold ſubdued the people of 
, Lorain, atid was kill'd ſome time after in abate with 
as of his brother, who added the kingdom 
' Ducheſvre Of Lorain to that of Germany. He had even the title 
pms ed of King of the Romans, as we may ſee by his epita 7 
s young Prince, after a reign very much diſturbꝰd 
2 5 by civil wars, died the ſame — that the peace was 
Levi ”"z concluded between: the King of France the Nor- 
Germany 1; and as he left no male iſſue behind him, the 
Lords of Germam proceeded to the election of a King 
of another family, who was Conrad Duke of Franco- 
Male ine ef ui. SO that the male line of Charlemagne was ex- 
err 
3 us t no longer any Frent e 
n the throne, either bey ond ts Alps or beyond the 
| this hiſtory win for oo fare be colt d to 
the * of France. 

As to the kingdom of Arles or Provence, Lewis 
ſon of the nfurper Beſon diſputed ſome time the king- 
dom of Italy with various fucceſs. However he 
ried his point ſo far as to be crown'd Emperor, but 
inonths 5 he fell into the hands of his enemy, Who 
had his eyes maſs ut, and he died probably under this 
puni — there is no more mention made 

of him in bitory from that time. Only ſometime at- 

ter we meet with Charles Conflantine his fon 3 * 

2 but the title of Lord of Vienne, and H 

band Count of Arles with the title King 

80 that the uſurpation of Byſox did not deſcend in 

family as far as the ſecond generation; and this Hin 

whom I juſt mention'd, * refign'd his dominions 
in the year 926 to Rodolp 3 Transjuras 

Burgundy, this kingdom 2 7 Ales 


* 
9 
* 
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155 but about 4% years. I return now to Charles An. g12; 


Simple. He got an equivalent for the ceffion 
ah b he acqu ition of the kingdom of Lo- 
rain, to Which the Lords of the couhtry call'd him 
; ſoon as they heard of the death of Lewis King of 
er many; but the untowardneſs of his ſubjects plung'd 
him Toon again into greater misfortunes than thoſe he 


F M met with. | 
favour of one Hagano a man of a mean birth, 
whoth he had made his miniſter of ſtate, was the pre- 


dominion of a new ma he thing was almoſt i 
concluded at Soiſons,  whete ſeveral diſaffected Lords 
were aflembled; but a Count nam'd Hugh, who was 
ſtrong 7 in the King's intereſt without letting it appear, 
ſuſpended the execution of it for ſome time, and re- 
concil'd the King to the Lords, upon condition that 
he would baniſh Hagano from court. The exile of 
this miniſter depriv'd the King of the only man he 
could depend upon to be inform'd of the intrigues of 
the factious, but it did not make them abandon their | 
crithinal deſigns. This determin'd the King to recall Flad. Chr. ad | 
Hagano that he might be near his perſon. * f 
e Robert, Who was at the head of the rebel 3 
made uſe of this to reinflame them, and took the fiel 
with them. The King, who had recover'd ſeveral | | 
Lords to his fide, and among others Herbert Count 
of Vermanaois one of the moſt powerful, found him- | 
ſelf able to oppoſe him. There were ſeveral attempts - | 
on both ſides with various ſucceſs; but Duke Robert 
by the correſpondence; he had with the King's army, 
ch d the greateſt of his troops, who deſert- 

, and the Count of Verman lois, fo famous in our 

hi 85 for his perfidiouſneſs, left him and zoin'd the 


hey waited for nothi 


but this treach 
Count to proceed to the 


ery of che 
ſt extremities. Lhey met 


together, declar d Charles unworthy to be their King, 
and rais d Duke Nobert to the throne. They carried 
him as x were in triumph to Khberms, where he was 

22 the thirtieth day of June in the 10d. ad . 
year 1 Archbiſhop Herve! had no time to 922. 
taſte the fruits of his infidelity, for he died three days 3 
after. . Charles nn. 


crown” 


| d 3 | 
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An. 922. Charles had no afliſtance left but what came from 
- 2 the Lords of 8 who for the moſt part conti- 
- * » nued faithful to him, and rais'd an army for him, with 
which he took the field the next year, and march'd 
up to Robert as fat as Solſſons, where 4 bloody battle 
was fought. The King and the uſurper ſignaliz'd their 
Death of courage upon this occaſion; but Robert was kill'd, ac- 
Robert. cording to ſome hiſtorians, by Count Fulbert, who car- 
Chr. Mage ried the royal ſtandard, and according to others by the 
Chr. Piod. al King himſelf with his lance which he darted in his 
n. 923 mouth. "© : ar + Its JD e (6:58 
| Of whatever importance the death of the chief might 
be to the ſucceſs of the battle, it did not however 
ive the victory to the King's fide: Hugh the White, 
us nam'd becaufe of the whiteneſs of his counte- 
nance, and call'd likewiſe Hugh the Great upon the 

account of his high ſtature, Robert's ſon, reanima 
the troops ; and charg'd the King's moe, # ſo briskly, 
that he quite routed it, and oblig'd the King himſelf 

to betake him ta flight. | is & 
Under this new A he had recourſe to the 
Duke of Normandy, William call'd Long-Sword, ſon 
and ſucceſſor to Duke Kollo or Robert, who Fs 
| been dead ſome time. This Prince promis'd to — 
him with all his forces; but the rebels took ſuch 
meaſures, that it was impoſſible for Charles and the 
Normans to ow t | her. _ 15 4 after ſeveral 7 

tempts in vain, the King was to retreat beyo 
the Meuſe, where he Bad ſtil! ſome ſmall — re- 
mains of his party. | ; hg 
As ſoon as the rebel Lords had receiv'd adyice of his 
retreat, they confider'd upon putting themſelves under 
the dominion of a new _ They offer'd the ctown 
to Hugh the Great, Robert's fon, who would not ac- 
Racul Uſur- cept Of it, but procured it for Ran or Rodolph Duke 
ge. of Burgundy, who had married his ſiſter and was Ko- 
bert's ſon-in-law. We muſt not here confound this 
Kodolph, as ſome of our hiſtorians have done, with 
Rodolph King of Transjuran Burgundy. A 05 

Herbert Count of Vermandois help'd alſo very muc 


to ſecure the crown to Nodolph, but it was by a piece 
of conduct as baſe and unworthy of a man of his 
rank and blood, as that of my the Great had been 

ving given Charles to 


generous and handſome. For 


ö. 


Wo: of OY CO of 


"RoODOLPH: 


underſtand, that he intended to declare for him, he An. 923. 
perſuaded him to come into his county of Verman- 


dois; and - him within St. Quintin, he 
3 him and ſhut him up in a priſon at Chateau- 

hierry. | 

As this impriſonment of Charles ended in his death, 
and as Rodo — always poſſeſs'd the kingdom without 
any body's diſputing it with him, he is plac'd in our 
hiffory in the number of our Kings, and the years of 


his reign are begun to be reckon'd from the year 923. An. 923. 


in which all theſe things happen'd. There - appear'd 
no more among the French any remains of Charles's 
party: and Queen Ogiva bis ſecond wife, who was 
daughter to Edward King of England, made her eſcape 
into her father's kingdom with the little Prince Lewis 
her ſon, who was but three years of age. 


, # 
as 4 . 4 of "I 4 4 a WY Y ah * cadres ths a 


— 


RAOUL or RODOLPH reigning in France. 


LITE have hardly met with a reign more full of 


W troubles and diſturbances than this of Rodolph. 
He was almoſt always in war, always in ac- 
tion, always. negotiating treaties. He had ſomething 
to do with Henry King of Germany, who ſometimes 
under pretence of the dethron'd King being oppreſs'd,' 
ſometimes out of a deſire of getting again in poſ- 


ſeſſion of the kingdom of Loerain, proclaim'd war a- 
gainſt him or threatned to do it. Wiiliam Duke of 


| a would not at firſt acknowledge him for King 
0 


France. The Duke of Normandy, to whom King 
Charles for the ſake of his aſſiſtance had promis'd to 


grant ſome new lands, would not let the railing of 


Rodolph to the throne take off the hopes he had con- 
cciv'd of increaſing his dominions. And Iaſtly, Her- 
bert Count of Vermandois, who had the King in his 
power, and would never let him go out of his hands, 
kept the uſurper always in uneaſineſo, and demanded large 
rewards. of him for his treaſon. | 

The firſt enemies that Kodo1ph had to oppoſe, were 
the Normans, as well thoſe who were ſettled in Nor- 

VOI. I. X | mandy, 


Fe 
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An. 924: mandy, as thoſe belonging to general Reynold, who 
LV was Auriv d from the North wh time before. They 
r. ad had juſt ravag'd the country lying upon the river Oiſe, 
. 923. and afterwards Artois; but they were beaten every 
where. | | 
A truce was agreed on, and afterwards a peace which 
did not laſt long, and the Normans renew'd their ho- 
ſtilities. Rodolph made a diverſion on the fide of Bay- 
eux ; There were ſeveral sltirmiſhes between the two 
parties; but at laſt peace was made again with the 
Normans, who had money given them, and the Count 
of Vermandois got the Archbiſhoprick of Rheims for 
his ſon, who was only five yur of age, in recom- 
pence for the ſervices he had done Rodolph in this war, 
there being a good underſtanding between them at this 
time. | 
But the war that Henry King of Germany declar'd 
againſt Kodolph for the kingdom of Loraiz coſt him 
dearer ; for Prince, after ſome endeavoyrs, which 
did not ſucceed very well at firſt, together with force 
of arms made uſe of promiſes and preſents to gain 
An. 924, the Lords of Lorain, and he manag'd ſo well, that at 
& 925. = almoſt all the kingdom ſubmitted to the crown of 
er many. 

As 10 William Duke of Aqzitain, Rodolph took the 
opportunity of a truce of three months, which he had 
made with Fleury King of Germany and the Normans, to 
go and reduce him to obedience. This expedition was 
over in a few days. William paid him homage, but it 
was upon condition that Rodolph ſhould re-unite to the 
duchy of Aquitamn Boxrges and its dependencics, which 
he had caus d to bediſmembred from it whilſt Charles the 
Simple was upon the throne. But the greateſt piece of 
uneaſineſs that odolpb had hitherto had, came from Her- 
bert Count of Vermanavis. This man, who was as am- 

bitious as he was knavith, thought that Rodolph could ne- 
ver reward him enough for the treaſon he had commit- 
ted in his favour againſt the King his lawful maſter. 
Not content with the ſhare that Kodo/ph allow'd him 
in all buſineſs, and with the large eſtates which he had 
added to his county, he demanded of him for his ſon 
Odo or Eudes the county of Laos vacant by the death 
of Count Kergaire. Rodolph refas'd him, and gave it 
to one of the ſons of the 4 Count. 


Herbert 


Rö Son D 


Herbert being angry at this refuſal refoly'd to re- 
volt; but before he did ſo, he took meaſures to be 
well ſupported. He got High the Great over to his 
fide, treated with the King of Germany, who pros 
mis'd' him aſſiſtance, and afterwards with William 
Duke of Normandy, to whom he gave his daughter 
in marriage; and to engage theſe two Princes to ſecond 
him the more feadily, he told them his deſign was to 
teſtore King Charles to the throne. 7 
As ſoon as he was ſecure of theſe powerful allies, 
he pulFd off the mask, and march'd to Laon to ſeize 
it, bur was prevented by the- troops which 2 
ſent thither. Having miſt his blow, he went to Cha- 
teau- Thierry Where he kept King Charles a ptiſoner, 
and told him that he came with a 'refolution to reſtore 
him to the throne. - This Prince agreeably ſurpriz'd at 
ſo unexpected a change of fortune, willingly forgot all 
the perfidiouſneſs and treachery of the Count, and pro- 
mis'd him the greateſt rewards 8 
- This blow Sofounded Rololph, who apprehendin 
7 ſadden revolution; went in all haſte into Burgun 
to raiſe an army there. Herbeit did the fame on his 
fide; and hay ing join'd the Duke of Normandy it the 
eity of Eu, both of them did homage there to —_ 
for their dominions. The Duke ſign'd a treaty of al- 
liance with the King and Herbert, and then great part 
of what was call'd the country of France declat'd 
opEHH DO.. 8 th 
- © The two armies were in the field, and feady to en- 
gage upon the banks of the river Oiſe, when Hugh 
the Great, whom Kodolph had gain'd again to his fide, 
came and offer d his mediation to the two chiefs. 
They accepted Of. it, and agreed upon time and place 
- _ to àn accommodation in the preſence of 
Poi 1 O10 N e 8 
{ 215 the mean while Charles's faithful ſervants had 
taken heart again, and in ſecret ſer other ſprings on 
work to promote his reſtoration; ' They apply'd to 
Pope John N. and tepreſented to him how unwotthi- 
1y their Ptce Was treated, and the Pope wrote a 
very fimart'Tetter to Herbert upon this occation, threat- 
ming him even With excommauicatiet if he kept the 
King a priſoner any longer. we 
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. Herbert, who was diſturb'd at this letter, came to 
Rheims with Charles. He wrote back to the Pope, 
that he labour'd with all his might for the ſervice of 
that Prince, and that it was not his fault he was not 
immediately reſtor d. But this did not hinder him from 
continuing to treat with Rodulph, and at laſt the agree- 
ment was concluded. Rodolph, who was reſoly'd to 
make it at any rate whatever, gave Herbert the coun- 
ty of Laon, which had been the occaſion of the 
quarrel. | | 

This was all that Herbert aim'd at when he pretend» 
ed to ſupport the intereſt of the dethron'd Kong. Un- 
happily for this Prince, Pope Jobn was himſelf at this 
time driven from the pontifical See, and Herbert by 
that deliver'd from the fear of excommunication. He 
went with Hugh the Great to mect Rodolph, paid him 
new homage for his dominions, and put. the King 
again in priſon, 1 

The King of Germany did not trouble himſelf at 
all with the promiſe that Herbert had given him of re- 
ſtoring Charles to the throne. The Duke of Nor- 
mandy indeed was not ſo eaſy at this breach of faith, 
but-a man muſt have a great deal of generoſity to 
ſupport an unfortunate and abandon'd Prince with- 
out any other intereſt, The Duke did not think 
he was oblig'd to expoſe himſelf to a dangerous war 
for Charles's reſtoration. Some time after, Rodolph 
granted this Prince the revenues of the royal palace of 
Attigni upon the river Aiſne, and this was done proba- 
bly to give ſome degree of ſatisfaction to the Duke of 

ormandy. | 8 N 
| Kbeltan King of England, upon the hopes of 
Charles's reſtoration, had already ſent back into France 


Prince Lewis his nephew and this Prince's ſon, after 


having provided againſt his falling into the hands of 
his father's enemies; but as ſoon as he heard the news 
of the accommodation between Herbert and Kodolph, 
he ſent for him over ſea again, 

Charles did not long enjoy the ſmall alleviation o 
his captivity, for he died ſome months afterrat Peronne 


* 


where he was then in priſon. The ſurname of fag 


which was given ti,“ King, ſufficiently ſhews his c 


racter, and points out the cauſe of his misfortunes. /- 


Þy 
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By his death Rodolph was deliver'd from a great deal of An. 929. 
uneaſine(s, and from a competitor who tho' not very . 
dangerous in himſelf, yet was always to be fear'd as 
long as he was in the hands of the Count of /ermandors. 
Being freed from this incumbrance, he acted with more An. 930. 
mn and authority. He made a terrible ſlaughter among 
the Normans upon the Loire, and the deſcents of the py- 


rates of that nation were leſs frequent in his reign after- 


wards, He oblig'd the people of Gaſcouy and Provence 
to give him homage, a duty which many of them had for An. 931. 
ſome years neglected to pay as much as they could. | 
He took ſome pains to put an end to the private 
wars, which the Lords made upon one another; 
the beginning of which as it appears to me may be 
fix'd to the reign of Charles the Simple. The infeoffed 
Lords look'd upon it afterwards under the third race 
of our Kings as a right and prerogative of their fiefs, 
to have this power of making war upon their neigh- 
bours; and our Kings for ſeveral ages endeavour'd in 
vain to aboliſh this pernicious -cuſtom. 
The Count of Vermandois revolted again againſt Ro- 
dolph, and engag'd on his fide Arnulph Count of Flan- 
ders, the King of Germany, and Gilbert Duke of 
Lorain that Prince's Vaſſal, but it was to his diſadvan- 
tage. Rodolph took ſeveral places from him and _ „ 
others Rheims, of which city he caus'd Artald, a Monk An. 932 
of the abbey of St. Remy, to be elected Archbiſhop in the 933- 934. 
room of Herbert's ſon, who had been nam'd to that 
Archbiſhoprick ſix years before, and was now but in 
the eleventh year of his age. This affair was the oc- 
caſion of a great deal of trouble and confuſion after- 
wards, The revolt of the Count of Vermandois con- 
tinued four years longer, —_ from time to time in- 
terrupted by ſeveral truces. It was put an end to by An. 93. 
the mediation of Henry King of Germany and Rodolph 
II. King of Transuran Burgundy ; ſome of the 
towns which had been taken from Herbert were given 
to him again. 5 
Rodolph died the year after upon the fifteenth of Ja- Ia Manuſa. 
nuary, or according to others upon the eleventh of Na an 
July, without leaving any male children. The conti- Mabill. in 
nual wars maintain'd generally with ſucceſs ; almoſt Diplom. 1.2. 
all the vaſſals of the crown, the moſt powerful and — 4 
the moſt diſtant from the centre of the government, n. 93 


X 3 oblig'd 
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An. 936. oblig'd to acknowledge him for their ſovereign ; a reign 


of thirty years upon an uſurped throne, which he k 
_ oF poſſeſſion of to the end of his life; Fraxce in — 


aoul or 


dolph be not w ithſtanding ſo many uneaſy turbulent ſpirits, who 


te per. been accuſtom'd to independency: all theſe things 
are moſt certain evidences of his prudence, . his courage, 
his reſolution, and that noble — which makes great 
men and heroes. 80 that tho* we muſt neceſſarily 
blame his ambition and uſurpation, yet we cannot help 
Og him in the number of moſt illuſtrious 
rinces, who have ever govern'd the French monarchy. 
As ſoon as Rodolph's death was known in England, 
Queen Ogiva, Charles the Simple's wife and Lewss her 
ſon, who had retir'd thither, ſet the partiſans whom 
they had ſtill in Frauce on work to ge the crown to 
r-turn into Charlemagne's houſe. Athelſtan King of 
England, the Queen's brother and uncle to Prince 
Lewis, engag'd M illiam Duke of Normandy to uſe 
bis good offices with Hugh the Great and the Count 
of Vermandois in favour of this young Prince. He 
ſuccceded in it; and Hugh the Great, who as Robert's 
ſon, who had born the title of King of Fraxce, and 
by his great power and merit might have pretended to 
the throne to the excluſion of every one elſe, yet upon 
this occaſion preter'd the honour of diſpoſing of a crown 
before that of poſſeſſing one: and in an aſſembly of 
Lords he got it — 1 that Prince Lewis ſhould 
be recall'd and plac'd upon the throne of his an- 
ceſtors. | | 
Upon this embaſſadors were ſent into Exg/and, one 
Retwrn of of whom was William Archbiſhop of Sexs. The 
—— Prince was brought back into France. He landed at 
Charles % the port of Bologne, and was receiv'd at his coming 
Simple, ont of the ſhip by Hugh the Great at the head of the 
SY French Lords, who ſwore allegiance to him upon the 
ipot, From thence they conducted him to Laon, where 
he was crown'd and anointed by the hands of Ariald 
Arct.biſhop of Rheims in the preſence of twenty Bi- 
ſhops and a great numher of Lords at the end of June 
An. 936, in the year 936. 


Flod. Ctr. 
ad an. 936. 
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Lewis IV. ſurnamd ULTRA-MARINE. 
. EHI the fourth of that name, commonly 


call'd Leuis Ultra-marine, becauſe he return'd 
from England into Frauce to aſcend the throne 
by right of birth, was but ſixteen years old when he 
was recogmz'd King after thirteen years of baniſhment. 
Queen giva his mother remain'd in England, and he 
was delivcr'd up alone to the diſcretion or rather the 
caprice of the great ones, who let him exerciſe no 
greater a degree of abſolute government, than his laſt 
predeceſſors of the houſe of Charlemagne. 
As Hugh the Great was the perſon to whom he was 
molt oblig'd for his crown, and as this Lord in qua- 
lity of Duke of Frauce was the moſt powerful in the 
kingdom, he relied upon him and made him his mi- 
niſter of ſtate. And 1 the remainder of this year 
Hugh had even the title of governor to the King be- 
cauſe of this Prince's youth. 
They march'd together with ſome troops into the 
duchy of Hurgunay, where Hugh ſurnam'd the Black 
brother to the late King Rogolph, ſeem'd to have a min 
to ſet up a government of his own, and make himſelf 
independent; but as ſoon as the army drew near, Bur- 
gundy ſubmitted, and Hugh the Black obtain'd peace 9 
upon condition that he thould divide Burgundy with 
Hugh the Great. =_ 
The more the power of this Lord increas'd, the 
more it ſeem'd neceſſary to keep fair with him: but 
ſome time after the King did a very bold action for a 
Prince of his age. He declar'd he would no longer be 
treated as a pupil, nor continue under the government 
of Hugh the Great, and he ſent for Queen Ogiva his 
mother from England to aſſiſt him with her advice. 
This reſolution was worthy of the young King, 1bid. ad, an. 
but it coſt him dear by the troubles which it occaſion'd 937 | 
in his dominions. Hugh look'd upon himſelf as diſ- 
grac d; but without much miadiug that, his only de- 
tign was to make himſelf be fear d. He made a league , i, ef ile 
with the Count of Vermandois, who was always ready great ones 
to rebel againſt his ſovereign, and who had a particu» 724"/ the 
y * 4 lar King. 
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lar reaſon for diſcontent ; which was that the King ſup - 
ported Artald Archbiſhop of Rheims, who was put in 
the place of Hugh the Count's ſoa, the election of 
whom to that Archbiſhoprick, when he was but five 
years old, was entirely againſt the canons. | 

The Count was firſt in the field, and by private 
management took Chateau-Thierry, which he had loſt 
in his preceding rebellions. 

The King was under a neceſſity of coming to an 
accommodation with Hugh the Great, who was af- 
terwards Herbert's mediator to reſtore him to the 
good graces of his Sovereign, but that did not conti- 
nue. The new enterpriſes of this Count oblig'd the 
King to take up arms again. He took Laon, and 
= that county to Odo, Herbert's ſon, who had left 

is father, and join'd his army; but upon ſome ſuſpi- 
cion he had of him he took it from him ſhortly after. 

Hugh the Great, regain'd 3 made a new 
league with him. Gilbert, Duke of Lorain join'd 
them. Herbert engag'd the Duke of Normanay his 
fon-in-law in his quarrel, and Hugh the Great, whoſe 
Wife, ſiſter to the King of England, was dead, having 
demanded the daughter of Osho, King of Germany, in 
marriage, obtain'd her, and with her the protection-/ of 
that Prince againſt the King. 

—_— ount of Flanders, and Hugh the Black, 
Duke of part of Burgundy, came to the King's aſſiſtance, 
who being join'd by his other vaſſals, march'd to meet 
the enemy. Several Biſhops whom he took alon 
with him, excommunicated the Duke of Norman 
and the Count of Vermanduis immediately. The 
Duke, who” was a very religious Prince, was ſtruck 
at this excommunication ; and the Count, tho* much 
leſs ſcrupulous, was not without apprehenſions of 
its conſequences. This made Hugh the Great, who 
was now afraid of being abandon'd by his allies, pro- 
poſe an accommodation to the King, and a truce 
was concluded on for ſome months. 

During theſe tranſactious, Gillert, Duke of Lo- 
rain, revolted from the King of Germany, and put 
himſelf under the dominion of the King of France, 
who march'd to that fide, and made himſelf maſter 
of almoſt all Alſutia: but the King of Germany hav- 


ing gain'd a great victory over the rebels to his go- 


vernment, 
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vernment, and Gilbert, Duke of Lorain, being ſlain An. 939. 
in that battle, he proceeded to reconquer Lorain. . * 
The King was advanced on that ſide, and had mar- 
ried Gerburga, Duke Gilbert's widow, to ſecure him- 
ſelf the party he had in that country. But as ſoon as 
Otho appear d with his troops the people of Lorain 
return'd to him, and he reconquered this duchy in al- 
moſt as ſhort a time as he had loſt it. i 
He made new alliances with Hugh the Great and Au. 94. 
Herbert. The Duke of Normandy came again into ; 
the league. Hugh and Herbert beſieged Rheims, and — 
made themſelves maſters of it by the treachery of 9 
thoſe whom the King had plac'd there to maintain 
the ſiege. Archbiſhop Artald, to ſave his life and his 
liberty, was forc'd to ſurrender his Archbiſhoprick, 
and reſign it to Hugh, Herbert's fon, from whom it 
had been taken for the reaſons I mentioned above. 
The rebels did not ſtop here; for 0tho having en- 
tred France, and penetrated as far as Attigui, they re- 
cogniz'd him there for their King, and did homage to 
him, as did alſo Rotgaire, Count of Dozay. Hugh 
the Black was forc'd to do as much out of fear of ſee- 
ing all his lands ruin'd; and the King was in great 
danger of being dethron'd as his father was, if Henry, 
0:h!'s brother, who had been Duke of Lorain, An. 941, 
I» not by his revolt obliged that Prince to withdraw his | 
troops out of France. This accident produc'd a truce 
| between the two Kings. 5 
| The truce was no ſooner expired but Hygh. the 
| Great and the Count of Vermandois took the field 
LE: _ and beſieged Laon. The King march'd to its 
| uccour ; but being H ſurprized, his army 


| was defeated, and he had like to have been taken him- 
F ſelf. Laon however defended itſelf ſo well, that the 
"ED enemy was obliged to raiſe the ſiege. 

{ The King, in the extremity he was in, having none 
; to rely on any longer but the Lords of Aguitain, who 


had always been faithful to him, had recourſe to the 


| Pope, who was then Stephen the eighth of that name, 
: who ſent Biſhop Damafes into France with the title 
; of legate. 5 

ö 


This prelate, according to his orders, acted briskly 
a againſt the rebels in favour of the King, and threatned | 
em with excommunication if they did not lay _ | S | 
3 their 
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their arms, and if they refus'd to their Sovereign 
the obedience nch þ they owed 1 

Theſe menaces had their effect the more eaſi- 
ly, becauſe Ortho, Ving of Germany, out of ge- 
neroſity aud compaſuon for a oung Prince whom 
he faw in great danger of loſing his crown, teft 
the rebels party, and conſented to come to a trea- 

of peace, upon condition that William, Duke of 

armaudy, for whom he had a great reſpect, was the 


4535 mediator. The Duke willingly took this mediation 


: upon him. He immediately got a truce concluded be- 
tween the King and the rebels, which was to laſt 
from the fifteenth of Seprember to the fifteenth of No- 
vember; and afterwards having form'd a plan of the 
Piece he ſent it to the King of Germany, The two 
ings agreed upon an interview near the mountains 
of Voga. The Sing of Fraxce went thither, and was 
tr ay Otho with all poflible kindneſs and friend- 
ſhip. e Heads of the rebels came thither likewiſe, 
and the accommodation was ſoon concluded, the 
King demanding nothing on his fide, but that his 
bjeQs ſhould renew their oath, of allegiance to him; 
which they did, after the King of Germany had re- 
__ them from that which they had taken to him at 
Hignt, * 
erbert agreed willingly enough to the peace, be- 
cauſe at the lame time that the legate had threatned 
him with excommunication, the Pope had confirm'd 
his ſon in the Archbiſhoprick of Rheims, and ſent him 


wo. ws 
e two Kings parted good friends; and the King 
of France, that he might acknowledge the obligation 
he lay under to the Duke of Normandy for a peace 
which was ſo neceſſary for him, deſired he Wou! 
ſtand godfather at Laox to the Prince his ſon, who 
was born the year before, and was named Lorhaire. 

The death of this Duke, who was aſſaſſinated ſome 
time after by the orders of Arnulph, Count of Flan- 
ders, after a conference held at Peguignuy upon the river 
Somme, gave occaſion to a great many intrigues and 
motions in France. He left Richard his ſon a very 
young child his ſacceſlor. 

1 The 
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The King expreſß' d a great deal of g. & upon this An. 943- 
ur'd the 


occaſion, and gong to Rouen, he a the Nor- 
mans he would ſeverely revenge their Duke's death; 
but beſides this he had . n, which was to 
ſecure the young Duke, and if all cirou ces con- 
curr'd, to drive the Nor mans out of Nor mandy. They 
had ſome miſtruſt of the project of taking away the 
Duke, and there was an inſurrection of the people, 
in which the King run the risk of his life: but he 
quieted it by the affurances he gave them of his good 
intentions, and of a ſpeedy vengeance of the late 
Duke's death. He knew ſo well how to turn the 
minds of the Normans, that they conſented to let him 
take their Prince and educate him at his own court. 
Some time after, the King taking the young Duke 


along with him, put himſelf at the head of an army, 


and advanc'd as far as Laon, as if he was going to 
lay fiege to Arras, and from thence to ravage all 
Flanders, 

Count Arnulph left no ſtone unturn'd to calm this 


ſtorm. He ſent embaſſadors to the King to clear him 


from the death of the Duke of Normandy; and they 
did their duty ſo well, that they not only diſſuaded 
him from making war upon their maſter, but they re- 
viv'd his firſt thoughts and hopes of driving the Nor- 
mans out of France, by the offer which they made 
him of all the Count's forces to affiſt him in the exe- 


RY 


cution of that deſign. Upon which he found ſome 


pretences to ſuſpend the Flander's expedition, and con- 
tinued at Laon, without going any farther. 

Hoſmond, N of the little Prince, div'd into 
the myſtery of this intrigue, and ſent advice of it to 
Rouen to the adminiſtrators of that duchy who ſuſ- 
pected it themſelves as ſoon as they ſaw the Flanders 
expedition ſtopt. They were perfectly convinc'd of i 
when they heard that endeavours were us'd underhan 
to gain ſome Norman Lords, and more eſpecially 
when the King came to Roreyx, and plac'd a French 
| rap there, who was Herluin, Count of Pox- 
thHie u. 

The King acted now with the more openneſs in 
this affair, as he was ſeconded in it by Hugb the 
Great, and as he got rid at this time of another 
why might have been the molt able of any one to have 

| thwarted 


Flod. Chr. 
ad an. 943. 
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An, thwarted his deſigns, I mean Herbert, Count of Ver- 
2 mandois, who died this year. When he was dyi 
te he uy 8 ſtung N ne 2 he had — 
mandois, Ag Ain aries imple, t at cv moment 
_ ſigh'd, and repeated chele words: — twelve 
who betray'd the King. He leſt behind him ſeveral 
children by his wife, ſiſter to Hugh the Great, name- 
ly, Albert, Count of Vermandois, Odo or Endes, 
ount of Ham and Chateau- Thierry, Robert, Count 
of Troye, Herbert, wy of Meauæx, and Hugh, 
Archbi T of Rheims. 

Theſe Lords gave the King not much leſs trou- 
ble than their tather had done. He was often 
oblig'd to take up arms againſt them, Hugh the 
Great ſupported them, afterwards made him- 
ſelf the mediator of peacc. Put what diſconcerted 

Dude 1. 3. the King the moſt, was the eſcape of the Duke of 


An. 744. Normandy, whom Heſmond, his governor, diſguis'd 


in the habit of a groom, carried away one evening 
upon his ſhoulders in a great truſs of hay, and con- 
vey'd him to Coucy, and from thence to Senlis to 
2 Bernard, the Duke's uncle by the mother's 
ide. | 
This Bernard, Count of Seulis, ſeeing his nephew 
at liberty, concerted meaſures with another Bernard, 
called the Dane, to defend themſelves againſt the King. 
They engaged Hugh the Great in their ecken, and a- 
greed together that the Normans ſhould ſeem to be 
very ſubmiſſive to the King, and that /1«gh ſhould 
pretend a mighty zeal for his ſervice, till they had 
brought him into ſome ſtraight, and then they might 
force him to renounce abſolutely all his pretenſions to 
Normandy : and in the mean time Bernard the Dane 
ſent a man he could truſt privately into the North to 
4 Prince called Haigrold, a relation of Duke Richard's, 
deſiring him to come with an army to the aſſiſtance 
of this Prince. 

Haigrold promiſed to do as he was deſir'd. He 
arriv'd ſome time aftcr with a flect in the mouth of 
the river Dive in the lower Normandy, and there 
landed his army. Bernard the Daze gave advice of it 
to the King with zealous forwardneſs, conjuring him 
to come with an army, and put himſelf at the head 

of the Norman Lords againſt this new enemy. a 
. King 


LEWIS IV. 


King IN no at but- arriv'd a few days after at An, 91 
Retew, with the Count of Ponthieu and a great num- A 


ber of troops. 
. Haigrold in * with thoſe. "who. betray'd the 
propos'd an interview, to lay before him the 
King, 1 which made him come into Frauce. He 
conſented to it, and came with his army up to the 
river Dive. 
The two armies being i in ſight of each other, the 
King and Haigrold advanc'd between, to confer toge- 
ther: but a quarrel which had been contriv'd by the 
Nor mans, happening between ſome ſoldiers of both 
parties, and in,which the Count of Fontbieu was kill'd,, 
the conference broke. 75 
The ſu tine of. the euch, who "expotied nothing ſo 
little as fight, gave the Normans a great advantage, 


and the King's army was ſoon routed. Unfortunately m. be King is 
for this Prince, his hotſe's bridle was cut in La fight, , by th 


ſo that he could not manage him any 1 ai- m 


grold, who did not loſe, light of him, pug a him and be CO | 


wok him priſoner; ,;,'. 

Some hours after, the guards which were put upon 
him, — 122 of having a — in os ke He the 
rench army, | rambled 

— ag this moment, mounted 
of their hories, and made his eſcape; but in his fight. 
he was known. by a; ſoldier of Rouen; and as he had 
no arms, he was; foro d to ſurrender himſelf again to 
r 
promiſe which the King made him. The buſineſs was 


to get to Lam; but Hærnard the Dane had given ſuch An. 94g. 


good * and plac'd ſuch ſtrong guards at all the 
aſſes, that there Was no ſafety in keeping that road. 
that the ſoldier thought he could do nothing bet- 
than conduct him as near Rouen, whither they 
wopld. never {imagine the King would, go, and hide 
kim, in an iſland in the Seine, till deſpairing to find 
him they ſnould leave off looking for him. 
He continued there ſome time, — I know not how 
it came\to paſs, the ſoldier was ſuſpected. Bernard 
the Dane had him taken into cuſtody, ſeiz'd upon bis 
goods, his witt, children, ha and. all 'that he had, 
thr to confiſcate every thing, if he did not dil 
owe Where the King was hid. Ph be ſoldier being fright- 


ned, 
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An. 2 ned, conſeſꝭ d all; and the King was retuken and put 
He is veleard e was not releas'd from thence till after ſeveral ne- 
aur of piſs, gotiations; in which Hagh 1 Great ſcem'd always 
to act in coneert With the Norman. The reſult was 
making the King ſwear; that hie yielded ariew and 
| cConfjtin'd to Richtrd all that had been yielded to Rolly 
Add. ad his grandfather. Beſides which ſeyeral lands were grant- 
Cuil Cemet. d to Hith'; and it was ſtipulated, that neither he nor 
nis ſucceſſbrs Mould- G we ſervice for all the country 
to any but God alone. 80 that all the ſubjeRiou of 
the Duke was reduc'd to fithple homage. However 
ings were chang'd afterwards as to this particular: - 
hen all this was done, He Fold content with: 
lav ing fo 83 re- eſtabliſm'd his relation, went on 
board his fleet again, and teturn'd into Deumarl. 
Ihis treaty Was not ſign'd upon the tiver Epte till 
Bye the year after the nt + deliver'd ont of the cuſtody 
An. 946. of the Nom. The Duke had Cbrlom4an the King's 
ſtecond fort for an hoſtage; and th little Prince, WHhLo 
was then in his cradle, died in this interval. 
What defer'd the coneluſion of the treuty, was the 
treachery of — the Grent, who had no ſobnet taken 
the King ott of His priſon it Norm, but he put 
him in another the ard of Ta, Count of 
Chartres, — . — hiſtor ies the Tiger of 
Cheat; and this was to oblige this Priher to part with 
the eity of Laos, which was almoſt tde only ſtrong 
place he had in iu domimions, win wich he kept 


7 


the Count of Vermabdoir in W ),. 
Edmund K ing of England and Oib King of Ger- 

any were extremely ptovok'd at 'this 7 — ng. 

he firſt made powerful inſtances with "gs for the 

King's liberty, and the other would not fe that Lord, 

who went as far as Lorain to pay hit compliments to 

Sainte Mar- him. But all this produc'd no efſoct The King was 


the.t,1.p-249- fore'd to give up Lan; and Hugh the Grant guve ft 


to the Count of Chartres, who according to our ge- 
nealogiſts was ſon to a Norman Lord nam' d Gerlo, 
. was related to Rolls or Robers I. Duke of Nor- 
ma 7 AJ 3 385 ith | 291 

Hicherto Hag l the Great had poſſeſs'd the firſt place 
in Traute without enyy, and the great ones look'd up- 
on him as their chief without diſt e; becauſe in 
labouring 
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1ibouring for his on greatneſs, he took care at the An. 94 


ſame time of that of his friends: but the violence he 
had done to the King's perſon in putting him in ptifon 
to make him give up. the city of 

of them, and made them fear that he had ſome higher 
deſigns in view, and that he aſpir'd to the crown. 

- 'Fhe marriage of his daughter Emma, whom he e- 
ſpous'd to the Duke of Normandy, tho' neither of them 
wete matriageable, increas'd this ſuſpicion. The King 
and the Count of Flanders having heard this news, 
were very much diſturb'd at it, and reſolv'd to take 
their meaſures in bie by Count againſt the Duke 
of Normandy, who was his dectar'd atid perſonal ene- 
my, and the King againſt Hugh the Grea?. 


aon, ſhock'd ſeveral”. 


4 
up 


They reſolv'd to get 0rho King of Germany into 


their intereſt. The Count of Fla#ders took the nego- 
tiation upon him. The Queen, 0zho's ſiſter, wrote preſ- 
fing letters to him upon this occaſion, and the treaty 
was concluded upon condition that the King of Frazce 
ſhould renounce all his right to the kingdom of Lorain, 
which for a long time had been the ſubject of difference 
between the two ftates. 


Fs 


In a fhort time after 0rho paſs'd the Rhine and en- Fial. Chr. 
tred France with an hundred thouſand men. The King d an. 546- 


foin'd him with his army near Cambray, and the 
march'd together and beſieg'd Rhiems, where Archbi- 
mop Hugb, ſon of the late Count of Vermandoi, and 
nephew of Hugh the Great, had ſhut himſelf up to 
defend the place; but being frighted at the numerous 
army which —_ it, he ſurrendred it by capitulation 
after a ſiege of t 
had been turn'd out from thence ſome years before, 
return'd thither and was re-plac'd in his See by Robert 
Archbiſhop of Treves atid Frederick Archbiſhop of 
Memz. The taking of this rer and the ravaging of 
the duchy of France, and of the county about Rouen, 
were all the confequences of this great armament. 
Ortho did not judge it convenient to come into France 
again the next campaign; ſo there was more equality 
between the two oppoſite parties. They both of them 
made ſeveral attempts upon the enemy's fortified places; 
but they did not ſucceed, and this made them think 
of peace. Ortho was the mediator of it, and a treaty 
was concluded, which was to laſt till after a council 
was 


ree days. Archbiſhop Artald, who 
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An. 947: was over, which was call'd at Verdun to meet in No- 
NS vember, to put an end to the differences between the 
> two Archbiſhops of Rheims, which had been for a 
long time one of the principal cauſes of the war. 
his council was held, in which Hugh ſon to the 
Count of Vermandois loſt his cauſe; but he did not 
ſubmit to the ſentence, and Marinus Biſhop of Do- 
marzo ſent by Pope A ra II. conſented, accordin 
to the advice of ſeveral Biſhops, that a national coun 
ſhould be aſſembled, | | 
- The legite- had it in charge, not only to decide the 
affair of the two Archbiſhops; but the Pope at the 
| King's deſire had likewiſe order'd him to hear the com- 
Flad. Chr. Plaints of this Prince againſt Hugh the Great, and fo 
ad an, 948. proceed 14 that Lord by eccleſiaſtical cenſures, if 
e found him blameable, and if he continued to diſturb 
the kingdom. The council was held at Ingelheim near 
Mentz. The two Kings Lewis and Otbo aſſiſted at it. 
The judgment of the council of Verdun given in 
favour of Archbiſhop Artald, and the depolition of 
Archbiſhop Hugh were confirm'd. Hugh the Great 
was excommunicated, but the ſentence was as yet 
only comminatory; and immediately after, the Kin 
aſſiſted by Otho's troops beſieg d Mouſon and afterwar 


Mom mn which were taken by capitulation after a 

long refiſtance. Archbiſhop Hagh lately depos'd de- 
fended t ſt, and Thibaut Count of Chartres the 
other. 


After theſe two advantages, the Biſhops, who with 
their vaſſals had contributed a great deal to the taking 
of Montaigu, came with their troops before Laon; 
and quitting the helmet to take np the mitre, they aſ- 
ſembled in council in a church near the city dedicated 
to St. Vincent. There they excommunicated the Count 
of Chartres, who was in poſleſſion of Laon, and cited 
Hugh the Great in their own name and in the name 
of the Pope's legate to come before them and give an 
account of all that he had done againſt the King and 
the Biſhops. 

Hitherto the King, ſupported by the Biſhops and 
the Pope and the Lorain troops which Ortho had left 
him, was the ſtrongeſt, but the Lorainers were tired, 
and deſit'd' to be diſcharg'd, which could not be re- 
fus'd them. Then Hygh the Great took the field 7 
; | al 
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aid fiege to Sbiſfint and afterwards” to Rinct upon An. 948. 
the Ae e By good fortune he ſuccecded . 
in neither. This il facecfs made a great number f 
gentlemen quit his party; and the legte taking adyan- 
tage of the occaſion began to act With yet more au- 
thority and reſolution than he had hitherto done. 
' He held a cœuneil at Treber, where, after having ob- ' 
ſerv'd the uſual formalities, he excommunicated Hngh 
the Great as à rebel dgainſt his King, and for all the 
other itregulatittes ''of which he had” deen accus'd. 
After which he return'd to Rome, here the Pope con- 
firm'd all that had been doe at Ingelheim and Trove; : 
he excommunſcated Hegh the Great over again, and 
declat'd that fs Lord ſfipuſd never Haye ablblution 
unleſs he Tybmitted/to the King. | 
Hagh did not ſurrender für this. The next year a Nod. Chr. 
prodigious deal bf devaſtation was committed oli 2 
ſides. The King and the Count of Flanders fnade 
themſelves maſters of the city and caſtle of Ajaieys. 
There were ſome ſhort truces, which! were ill obſery'd, 
till at laſt peace Was tae by the interpoſſtioni of the Kiug 
of Germiuy. Tt was concluded in the open field upon 1 
the river Maine. Ilugb the Great,” in the fight of tho . 2 
two armies, paid homage to the King, acknowledg'd bs the ings 
him anew for his ſoveteign, and deliver'd up Labs to . 
him. Thus the King return'd into Nei eee oy 
of this place, the loſs of which, together with the dif- 
\ ferences between the two Archbiſhops of Rheims, had 
been the cauſe of the laſt war. rin 27 85 
le made uſe of the time of peace to go and ſhew 
himſelf in Aguitain. There he receiv'd a bare cere- 
monious homage from moſt of the Lords, who would 
not have paid it ſo willingly, but becauſe he did not 
diſturb them in their uſurpationnss. 
One thing which happen'd at this time gave a great 
deal of vexation to the King, which was this: N An. 95t. 
0giva his mother, who could not be young, being 
fallen in Jove with Herbert Count of Meanx, got the 
people belonging to that Count to run away wich her 
trom Laon ng married him againſt the will of the 
King her ſoun. wy 
his Prince after having reign'd three years longer 
always iftfulted by Hugh the Great, always plagu 
wm 4 _—_— vexations — he could not avoid 
. a 
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An. er. and for which he could get no ſatisfaction, died in the 
7 9 27 in September u a fall from his horſe which 
King's d to him as he was hunting a wolf upon the 
death a ; 
- Flod. Chr. banks of the river Awe; ed a 
ad an. 954, The condition in which the deſcendants of Charle- 
magne for above an age found the kingdom at their 
coming- to the crown requir'd a man of that great 
Emperor's character to ſettle it and reſtore order and 
obedience to it. Some of them had been great Princes 
enough in a more orderly. and quiet realm, and Lewss 
Ultra-marine would not have been one of the. leaſt 
of them. He had c and policy; but to raiſe 
the royal Majeſty, debas'd and trampled. under foot as 
it then was, requir'd ſomething more than common 
| Tyill Loa, abilities. This Princereign'd but a little above eighteen 
7 years, and liv'd but thirty three. He had by Queen 
bl. anger. Llerberga two daughters and five ſons. Of the five 
ſons three died young. The eldeſt of the other two, 
whoſe name was Lothaire , was at the moſt but be- 
tween thirteen and fourteen years age. The young: 
eſt nam'd Charles was not much above a year, old. 
| Lothaire ſucceeded to his father's kingdom, without 
«76 nf the younger brother's having any part of jt, contrary 
4. if to the cuſtom which had to this time been commonly - 
2 obſerv'd under the firlt and ſecond: race, but whi 
| nlons vey was * after follow'd. The people of Germany 
ins bad already ſet. the French the example of this ,new 
method, ſo advantageous to realms and ſtates ; for Oro 
| ſucceeded alone to the kingdom of ew; his father, 
5 and Henry his younger, brother was oblig'd to be con- 
. tented with the title of Dulkkbke. 


* 
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| OWEVER powerful Hugh the Great ws, 
* 99h H and whatever defire he 250 had of bring- 


ing the crown into his family again, he durſt 

not undertake it. Firſt, becauſe the late King, three 
years before his death, had wiſely taken care 7 pore 
hh  Lothaire 
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| Lothaire his eldeſt ſon his collcagye fin. 4-4 An. 954. 
N55 11 — 15 ang aße 775 vance, g Se 

, et r 9 oire were firm. 
= d to the * 1 Ah becauſe OR. 


neen 199 ther Gorman b was firongly ſupported” by 
ing of 2 any or: brother and by Bruno 
rchbiſho Duke of 8 who was 
alſo ber Fi Lig 5 choſe rather to preſerye 
to himſe f the: 5 55 of Ss Kin, 1 7 to diſpute for 
the title: and beg the Queen-mothet ſent to bim to 
deſire his protection after the of the Kin her 
husband, he promis 'd it to her, aſſuring hex he wo wis a 
mediately have Lothaire proclaim'd Ning ar ng of Fr 6 
The ceremony of; the coronation was perform'd. at Flod Che, © 
heims upon the, twelfth of November ; and at the 2 
e as had been promis d him, was made crowd King 
e of A 2725 He was already Duke of France, of France. 
Count of Paris and Ovleans, and Bal e of Ba rgundy 3 
and this new duchy, i he had gone peaccable pollen 
of it, would have made him maſter 0 N all France. 
But the title of, Duke of Aguit for a longtime; 
as it War Hud to the cantly. 0 fc: 1 of Poic- 
(ers, Willian, Fern of that name, who was: 
| tep niv'd of ſt, f He * *. . 1 and ee 
ext. year Hy 200 the King and Queen Into: 
Aq #itain with py army, to make the Lords of the 
country homage to this Princ 12 to, put himſelf 
into Wl Fn of the duchy. Poickiert, An. 989, 
which he could not take; but a | the unt of Poic- 
tiers Was p purſuing bim on his, retreat, he turn d 
we he battle, and totalf} routed him. 
epaſt the Lot however without undertaking Dhath of 
any Nane Ab as he was pr for a new cams gust the 
- paign, be he di at Doxzrdan in June the next year. An 956, 
he kingdom by his death loſt a great man com- 
mendable fot his prudence and courage. No one was 
more eaſil ly comforted than the King, and the Queen, 


his mother. He was a heavy yoke upon, them, from 
which they now ſaw themlelves defivered. W left 


four legitimate ſons behind him, namely fo Hugh ſur- 
5 bam d Copet, whom he cee ele fore he died 
urſt 
hree . * i » 
ake WL, we prov ty ace —_ bee wy 
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| An. f. to. Richard Duke of Normandy, who bad for his di- 
bn che cee e Fer and that of Or lraur, tilt 
| in progreſs of time he became Duke of Fance, and 
ble e nririy #4 
"The ſecond ſon of Hugh the Great was Orho, 
who ſucceeded him in the a of Burgundy, The 
two others were Eudes and Hewry, who, after the 
death of Otho, were likewiſe fucceflively Dukes of 
Burgundy. As to the government of Aquitain, it did 
not continue in his family, but return'd into that of the 
Counts of Poi#ters. ns Bede Ad nat 
Aſter all, the King gain'd nothing by his death but the 
3 advantage of being — er d * the fear , 
„ upon the point of being oppreft. at 
number of his vaſſale had more eons and ares thank 
himſelf, for he was almoſt reduc'd to the ſingle ety 
of Laon. The only means of re-eſtabliſhing his power 
wou'd have been to have ſciz'd upon Hwug#'s territo- 
rics, and have 'rennited the county of Paris, that of 
Orleans and the duchy of Burgunuy to his crown; 
but the other Lords of the kingdom would all have 
oppos'd it.” The right of ſucceeding, which the Kings 
his predeceſſors had fuffer'd” them to uſurp, being a 

common intereſt, it would not have been ſafe for f 
to have ſtrack at it. So that one of his chief employ- 
ments during his reign was to be the ſpectator and 
ſometimes the arbiter of many (Nan wars, often very 
* - .'i/. bloody ones, Which all theſe Counts and Lords were 
continually making-upon one another, and that more 
ney now tha! in the Fl, ing's reigns, 

under whom theſe diſorders began. Sometimes 

- * "Aiprizd a city, ſometimes they made themſelves ma- 
-., oNters of a little town that belonged to theit neigh- 
© (+ .17 bour, Sometimes this neighbour, by way of reprilal, 
ſent whole companies of robbers upon the eſtates of him 
who had attack'd him to pillage them. The King himſelf 
was inſulted in the ſame manner, and defended him- 
ſelf likewiſe the fame way; and ſometimes took part 
with one and ſometimes with the other. 
"The Lords of a lower rank, and, who were alſo 
vaſſals to the more powerful ones, did the ſame a- 
mongſt themfelves in proportion to their ſtrength. The 
biſtorical memoirs of this time are full of theſe 
tireſome accounts of private wars. The only = 
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be was maſter, except ſome royal palaces and the city 
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of thoſe memoirs ĩs to give us a lamentable Idea of the An. 96. 
government, and to make us gueſs at the miſeries which .... 


all theſe little tyrants brought upon the people in all 
parts of the kingdom. arty ery n cnjteat 


was yet more inconvenient and troubleſome 
to theſe laſt Kings of the ſecond. race, was, that having 


yery few cities and: eſtates Which | depended ' imme- 


diately upon themſelves, and it being the eftabliſh'd 
cuſtom from the beginning of the monarchy, for the 
royal armies. to be made up of none but troops be- 
longing to the Lords; theſe Kings lay at their diſere- 
tion upon this account, and were often forced to buy 
their aſſiſtance at the price of ſome city: or caſtle that 
ſtood 8 for the vaſſal whoſe troops were 
demanded, Theſe ceſſions continually diminiſh'd the 
crown lands. In this condition we have ſeen Lewis 


Ultra+marine, and in the fame we find Lothaire his 


ſucceſſor, reduced to have almoſt no other eſtate where 


In the mean while the Queen- mother Gerberga, who 
was a woman of good abilities, and had great views in her 
head, was impatient at ſeeing her ſon's power confined 
to ſo narrow a compals, She conſidered in good earneſt 
of extending it another way, which would give no jea- 
louſy ta the French Counts and Lords, but wauld be 
even a kindneſs to ſome of them. It was by getting 
poſſeſſion, if ſhe rould, of the duchy of Normandy 
_— to the project which the late King had 
ormed. | | 

Her deſign was not to make open war with Duke 
Richard. She thought of a ſhorter method, which was 


to ſurprize and feize his perſon. _ Several traps were 


laid for him, but he eſcaped them all. They came to 


an open war, which was carried on only by ravages on - . 


both ſides, which cominued for ſeveral: years. 


were carried ſo far, that in ſome parts of Fraxce the 


c6untry people left their habitations, and all their lands 
were uncultivated, © 1 d 

Some Biſhops met in council, and deputed the Bis 
ſhop of Chartres to deſire peace of Duke Richard, and 


the King did not oppoſe it. Nir hard hearken'd to the 


propoſals which were made to him, and the peace was 
concluded, upon condition that Evreuæ ſhould be re+ 
50 Y 3 ſtored 
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An. 956, ſtored to him, which the King had/Tei?d upon, and 
A that this Prince ſhould confirm the pbſſeſſion of Nor- 
mandy to him and his ſucceſſors,” agtetably to the other 
treaties made upon that ſubjec dm. 
The peace was perfectly ſettled between the two 
nations and Jaſted à long while. It was concluded at 
good time for the King, who took the advantage of 
it, and reunited the county of Flanders to his domi- 
nions upon the occaſion I am going to relate. 
Arnulph the ſecond of that name, Count of Flas+ 
ders, ſurnam'd the young, had ſucceeded his grand- 
father Arnold called the old, before the peace was 
made between France and Nor mandy. The K ing ſum- 
moned theis young Count to do — 5 it is not 
ſaid that he refus'd- it, but only that he ref fed to ac- 
| knowledge the obligation he lay under to furniſh the 
Budo. 1- 3. Kings of Fravce with troops in time of war. He was 
deſirous of putting himſelf upon'the- ſame foot with 
the Duke of Normandy in this particular; but the 
Ling would not ſuffer it, and he found himſelf in a 
condition of forcing him to his duty. ” 
He entered Flanders at the head of an army, took 
Arras, Douay, and all the fortified places as far as 
ſelf Lis: fo that the Count of Flanders, finding him» 
Due. the reduced to the laſt extremity, g'd a peace. The 
Duke of Normandy interceded for him with the King, 
and this Prince, out of regard to the Duke, gave him 
Arras again. Hagh Caper, ſon of Hugh the Great, was 
in this expedition. He was much beloved by the King; 
for tho' he was no leſs ambitious than his father, as 
ſhewcd afterwards, yet he had not his pride and haugh- 
tineſs ; but on the con affected to ſhew all the ſub- 
_ miſſion, reſpett, and affection, that a ſubject ought to 
have for his — 1 off inc 5 
An, 966. The King upon his return from the Flanders exper 
dition, went to Cologn with Queen Gerbergs his, mo- 
ther, where they had an interview with Ozho King of 
Germany, who had been crown'd Emperor ſome time 
. before, There the 74 iage was concluded 
with Emma dau of Lathaire the Second, King of 
Fah, who had dead between fourteen and 


cars; and there the Emperor Otbo married Adelaida 
r his ſecond wife. This marriage was conſummated 


The 


{ome months after, 
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The reign of Lothaire was afterwards very quiet An. 966. 
for e + and it is one of this Prince's great Loy 
commendations, that he knew how to preſerve tran» The 7er 
quillity ſo long in a kingdom ſo diſturb'd as his had 184 

, hitherto been. But in the year-976. the differences re- 
ow to Lorain were the, occaſion of new: wars, the 
conſequences of which were very fatal to the houſe of 
e, King of We, ind Eüpese th 

Orbo the firſt, King of y and Emperor, the 
grout Prince that had born theſe two titles ever ſince 
Charlemagne, died in the year 973. and had for his ſyc- 
ceſſor his ſon 0zho the Sa whom in his life-time 
he had cauſed to be crowned King of Germany and 
Emperor. Bruno, Archbiſhop of Cologu and Duke. of 
Lorain, had a long time beide deprived Count Ray- 25 
vier, call'd in hiſtory Raynier the long necked, of. the Longi col 
2 of Haynault, Which belonged to the lower 
Lorain. 5 f 4 5 1 

Lambert and Raynier, the two ſons of this Coun 
had fled to the court of France for refuge, and wait 

there for ſome opportunity of returning into that coun- 
ty, of which two other Lords, Garnier and Raynold, 
had been put into poſſeſſion. by Archbiſhop Bruno. 

As ſoon as 0:ho the firſt was dead, they took the field $igeb. chr. 
with ſome French K* * their two competitors met * 40. 974 
them near Peronne, where there was a bloody battle, 
in which Garnier and Raynold were defeated and kil- 

led. The two brothers enter'd Haynault, and plundered 
all the lower. Lorain; but without gaining any great 
conqueſts, becauſe 0zho the ſecond came to the aſſiſ- 
tance of that country, This Prince gave the county 
of Haynault to two other Lords, one of whom was 
called Godefroy and the other Arnulph. | 

Two years after, Lambert and Raynier returned with An. 976. 
a greater number of forces into the county of Hay- 
wault. Charles the King's brother and  Hagh Caper 
were at the head of this army. They beſieged Mons; Gode- 
froy and Arnulph advanced to ſuccour the place; upon 
which there was another obſtinate battle, in which great 
numbers were kill'd on both ſides. Each party chal- Chr. Nang. 
leng'd the victory to themſelves, but the ſiege was 
raiſed, Fhe war continued, and at laſt Lambert and 
Raynier, ſupported by France, got poſſeſſion again of 
the county of Hlaynault. ES. 
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An. 976. This eonqueſt aſtoniſh'd'and confounded the Empes+ 
2 ror, and made him apprehenſive of ile conſequences 
3 from the tranquility which France enjoyed at that time; 
ſhort the King reſoly'd in good earneſt to reconquer 
What had been 1o long called the kingdom of Lorain, 
Glaber. l. 1. Which had been difmembred from the crown during 
6% the civil wars in the laſt reigns. tk , 
The Emperor had a great deal of buſineſs upon his 
hands in Italy, where the Counts and Dukes were not 
very obedient to him. The tributary nations to the 
kingdom of Germany. on the fide of the Danube gave 
_ alſo much uncaſinef$ by their frequent revolts, 
If the King of Frauce had attack'd him at this junc- 
ture, he would have found himſelf very much embar- 
raſ®d; for which reaſon he reſolyed at any rate what- 
ever to prevent this war, and for that papers he took 
a ftep which was in ance much againſt his in- 
tereſt, but which in reality was a very fine ſtroak of 
politicks. He offet'd Charles the King's brother the 
duchy of the lower Lorain, upon condition that he 
would pay him homage for it, and hold it as depend- 
ing upon the crown of Germany. = 
Orbe foreſaw very well that Charles, who had had 
no ſhare in the ſuccefſion to the kingdom of France, 
wou'd be tempted at the ſight of ſo handſom a pre- 
ſent ; that the title of vaſſal to the kingdom af Ger- 
many would pive him but Iittle diſturbance, ſince he 
was only a ſubje& and vaſtal to the King his brother 
with a very ſmall revenue for a perſon of his rank, 
and that he would eaſily quit a court where he met with 
very little * and a great deal of vexation; for the 
An, 977. — could not bear him, and he could not bear the 
ä ueen. 
| The Emperor was not miſtaken in his conjecture. 
Charles receiv'd his offer with joy ; but by accepti 
it he fell out with the King his brother, and render 
himſelf odious to all Fraxce; for it was with indig- 
nation that the kingdom ſaw the King's brother make 
himſelf a vaſſal to the King of Germany, 
This miſunderſtanding was one of the things which 
the Emperor had in view, oping'd this mcans, ſays the an- 
Sigebertys in tient hiſtorian, 20 deliver himſelf from the continual inſults 
Ca. that Charles offer'd him, and to oppoſe him woche vol de 
: jgns 
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fgns of the King of France his ben But Obo ſhortly 82 

fter had like to have been the Dupe in this affair; | 

for Lorbaire provoked at this treaty's being made 
without his knowledge, march'd nly into Lo. 
rain, was received at Metz, where a great number of 

Lords did him homage; and going ftom thence le 
came with prodigious fpeed to Aiæ- la- Chappelle, Where 
he was not in the leaſt expected. He arrived there — 
when the Emperor was juſt going to ſit down to ta- „ an. . 


Ls | 

, of 
* 
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le: they were ſo little upon their defence, that the 
mperor had only time to make his eſcape. be 
King of France was receiv'd in Alx-la-Obappelle, 
where he din'd upon what was prepared for the Em- 
peror. Afterwards he went over alt the country, Glaber. L x, 
plundering it, and teturned into France. OO G9, 
The Emperor reyenged theſe ravages with thoſe he 
made in Champaign, Which he A with an arm 
of fixty thouſand men, and came up to Paris, anc 
burnt part of its ſuburbs. He continued three days 
incamp'd within fight of the city; but having leatn'd 
that Lothaire, Hugh  apet, and the Duke of Bur- 
undy were marching with an army to ſtop his return, 
e decamp'd. The King having under him Hagb Ca- 
per, and Geoffroy, commonly called Griſegonnelle 
Count of Ae attack'd his tear at the paſſige 


rer 
* 


1 


2 e Over 22, or 
the river Aiſue, kill'd him a great many men, and fal 
took part of his baggage. He purſued him for three . Kg. 
days as far as the forreſt of Ardennes: and the Em- 

peror having got the Mexſe between him and the 

French troops, the campaign ended by the retreat of 

both armies. 

Next year each one thought of nothing but ſaving An. 380. 
his own country, without going upon any enterpriſe: 
and afterwards peace was concluded upon theſe con- 
Citions ; that the poſſeſſion of Lorain ſhould remain to 
the Emperor, but that he ſhould acknowledge the right - 
of the crown of race over that country, and ſhofld 
E it ouly the King's * Incumbent. 5 

10 four years after, the took upon him to Epic. Ger- 
defend that Prince's ſon, young Cibo the thizd of the bert. 
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An, 984. name againſt H Duke of 2 who aim'd at 
WY 2 upon, the. kingdom of Germ Lothaire, 
| on or under this peer made _ 
An. 985. - 7 erdun. If he had at this juncture reſumed 
the delign of conquering Lorain, he would not have 
Gerb. epift, had ne fo. have executed it; for he died himſelf 
, Rheims upon the ſecond of March 
2 in the, year, 986. the thirty ſecond of his reign, in te 
2 55 e of his age, for he could not be above forty 
years old... 
Ducheſne . Nothing Was a greater glory to this Prince, as I 
T.> have dy obſeryed, than the praiſe which is given 
? him in, his epitaph, of having bo able to unite the 
„ of. the French Lords, and to keep them intire- 
kit. 74, ly obedient to his orders. The famous Gerbert, Arch- 
7 of Fac ry tn ng of Frag nas and at laſt 
as as he was to t perors, 2 
A, ng as a Prince diſtinguiſhed among the 
reigns of his time. 
Ide experience of things paſt made this Prince take 
A N ſtep, which his father had ſet him the 
le of, and which ſeveral of his ſucceſſors did 
il to imitate, It was the * his eldeſt ſon 
E recognis 'd as King durin life-time ; and 
when he died he recommended to Hugh Lege, 
as to him of all the Lords, WhO was the mot Capa- 
ble of ſupporting: him by his an and power. 


LEWIS v. 


Els the fifth of that name was again falut- 
ed King by the Lords of France. He could 
not be then at moſt above nineteen years of 
e, the King his —_ not having M 


* till 
N miſunderſtanding between the 
mother and the ſon. OY In this 


two things one was true, either that the King broke = | 


_ the came, 


the lalt — of France of the race of Charlemagne, 
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Princeſs had with) the kurt of were either Au 986. 
the cauſes or the conſtquences of it. Lem th of 


with'the Queen his mother, becauſr he knew the khr 
too much — many ane the court of j 
or elſe that ' ſhe-ſecing herſelf threatned with disfdvour 
and diſgrace for other reaſons which: the' hiſtorian 
does not mention, took oare to provide for her aſſiſt- 
ance from that quarter, in order to ſupport herſelf a. 
gainſt her ſon. Adalbero, Archbiſhop of Rheims, by 
nation of Lorain, was * forward in theſe in- 
_ for which he was obliged to quit the king- 

om, 

The King march'd, intending to ſurpriſe him at 
Ryoeims. Some skirmiſhes happened between the King's 
troops and thoſe of the 2 The city Was 
taken, but the Prelate eſcap'd. Charles, Duke of 
the lower Lorain, who was always a declared enem 
to the Queen-mother, did not fail to exaſperate Lew:s 
againſt her. It was this occaſion that he had it 
reported, or continued to have it reported, that ſhe 
had been too familiar with the Biſhop of Laon. U 
on theſe quarrels the Emperor was juſt entring in- 
to a war with France; but things were accommo- An. 987 
dated in a conference which was held at Montfaucon, Daa of 
near Verdun. Lewis died after a reign of one year King Lew- 
and three months, r 

It has been thought that he was poiſoned, and an 
hittorian lays it to the charge of Blanche, this Prince's 
wife, who did not love him, and who had even left Adem. chr. 
him once, and return'd into Aguitain, from whence 


This Prince left no children behind him, and was 


which ended thus, in the three parts of the French em- 
pire, with three Princes all bearing the name of Lewis; 
that is, with the Emperor Lewis the ſecond of that E. u. 
name in Italy beyond the Rhine; with Lewis the third 72 of 
of that name, King of Germany, and at laſt with ue. 
Lewis V. of whom I am ſpeaking. 

Charles, his uncle, Duke of the lower Lorain, was 
his heir, and according to nature he ſhould have aſ- 
ſcended the throne after him, He uſed all his ende » 
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after the ſecond had continued two hundred 


ſeven years. The manner of bis g 
— crown, the wars he maintain'd to ſurmount all 


but, Hugh; Capet carried the 
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had conceived againſt C arles, ou up 

on his making himſelf a v vaſſal 0 dh 

of Germany; the hatred of the 3 

whoſe reputation he had blackened with quran 

ous detraction; the unexpected death oe 

King; the affection of the Lords for 7. , 

whoſe valour and prudence had gin'd! meg uf bo. 

dy's, eſteem in the, two Ilg his | - reigns, were the Hagh Caper 

principal cauſes, of the fai 1d to the ttirone . , 
of France, and of tha "exciton of Me ure, 1 — * 
to the crown. 3 e 
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An. Charles was very much ſurptired to learn, that v 
ge ar the death of King Lewis, Hugh had — 
be of ee ee, The ee of rating 
ces, or his ſlowneſs in doing * ave Hugh time 
8 pus the Loire, and march. ag William IV, 
of Guyenne, who Eſt refuſed to ac- 
knowledge . 5 He defeated this Duke in battle, 
oblig'd him to do him homa E, and ne alle 

e to hini, 


and 

Nen bral.d/ 4 decflivs 119 for fes i in the 
_ fituation of his affairs. He afterwards obtained the 
c. conſent of the Lords to make his ſon Robert a part- 
„ ner with him in the government, and by that means 
to ſecure to him the ſucceſſion of the crown. 


In the mean while @ 4087 his prepare? 
„be 


| | bim in the and 7 emer J 40 
lace, one of the — there was then 


. d 

25 8 ingdom; and in it he took priſoners the 
brane, eng and Biſhop Adalbero, who was like- 
Air e called Aſcelin, his moſt — enemies. 


er. „ 4 


— oy nn er „ here no eo" — FRI 
— 


Hugb came Nat dime time after: 
Charles defended himſelf like a hero: m_ 

1 of ſeveral weeks at the head of almoſt 
= all the troops he had in the city, and under the walls 
8 and attack'd the camp of the beſiegers, forced it, and 
Þ 2 — cut Hugh's army in pieces, vhO had like to have been 
| "hed imſelf. = rook Ment 10 0 a *. forti- 

9 pl ray all the. Jo:{{[omors 
XN'öbeim.. 1 U V ny could n 1 6 do by open open e 
W 2 20 wv Laos, he brought abom by ſtray 
cunning. 

For ſome time the Biſhop of IO had more = 

Jlow'd him, and was not ſo cloſely obſerved: he 

gave Hugh. hn hve of | te p dn — 1 4 

, and upon th 

| e hi fam 595 95 10 8085 * 45 

He 8 prized it 0 ur[e ond o 4, in 
Leon, and the c 0 Charles bein Rte! in. his 
| *#e-Charles: quarters Was taken priſoner With his wife, and J- 
1 nulph, Archbiſhop of Rheims, who, after having be- 
4 tray'd Charles to A * that Archbiſhoprick, came over 
4 to this Prince's again, and had” delivered u his 
geg They were all three carried to * 


natural ſon. ing aſſembled _ a council f thirty 7,, — 
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and mar into Wc wh 4 e e An. 988. 


— 
ſor ler ot 0 the kings, and thus = Skit ar, Was fir : 
niſhed at the end of three or four years. 

Hug we Goa. pam er te Hu Il ve, ». 
the title ing, ſince it was never after,cont 
took into conſideration, how-to ſtrengthen his govern- 
ment. maſter of the duchy.of France, of the 
county of Paris, and het, of: Orleans, which, he had 
united to the crown in. his own perſon, ang — 5 
the duchy of Burgu 1 which his brother Fleury 
ſeſs d; he found himſelf leſs obliged than; his. pr 


3 
4% * 


cetſors. to be much afraid of his vaſſals. From the 


eially on the other fide of Or W 


. of his reign he let them fight, with one 
755 er 
— — much about it 


out ro 


C harles's 8 tr 10 125 —— Was ing! La. Kall 


and . back to. his priſon at Orleant. The 

„who was afterwards Pope, by the 
e Grhers r IL was put in his place. 4 22 

The Prelates of the council, had acted in this more 
of complaiſance to the King than agreeably to their 


* 


| — ſentiments; and Arnuſph had a great many 


1 who applied dende to Pope Jeb: 12 
touched him, in the moſt _— patt, and 

A ited- to him, that the - Biſhops gf. the coqucil gl 

t. Baſil had gone upon their own . in 


poling, a r without welling (hf a0 5 


e Pope in reality found the thipg v 1800 get 4. 
the Nigg, 5 in this juncture ing yer —_ 

to wy e government, had no mind to fall out with, him, 
endeayoured in vain to pacify him. He propoſed to 
2 an N with 2 * 2 2 Ep, Hugon. 
Fopy 2 e even all OPS ad Joan. Pap, 
had depoſed Arnulpb, and ſaid he would ſend a | 


Jegate 
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Ern te to deliver him out of priſon, And 10 aſſemble a 


nciF at the me fs of Rhein) ſn Whleh Gerber: 
his | 
In col. Ger» Ps anſwer 90 the King and the Biſhops. 


ſhould be depoſed, t Aung min be toted to 
betti, & T. Cerberz, the moſt celebrated n in this affair, 2 


9. ne. All that he child to hearten and 1 them. He 
wrote ſeyeral letterꝭ- to the Biſhops atid Abbats * 
| the Pope, and among them » there ae ſo very 
ones upon the ſabje@.”” The! legate,” who wi 15 
Abbat f the m of St. Bomfate, was no foon- 
erarriv'd' in Traute but he puþliſhed” the interdict he 
brought againſt the Biſhops. 'The King, that he might 
not Fits the Pope, did not 'oppoſe «| ic legate's con- 
duet ſo vigorouſſy as Gerhert wiſhed, A great deal 
of time was e in in negotiations, without coming 
to a final deciſion, becauſe the King drew 1 out 
into 4 length on purpoſe! © 
There Was beſides "another inhportam affair 
| ed between the Pope and the King. 
ue Frm King Robers had married Bertha, dau oh of | ire] 
Ad apo King of Coon and widow of Ender” the firft of 
* tbr na of Chartres, Tours arld Bloir. There 
Was fre 7. between her and Roberr, tho” the 


f 4 mary — diſtant enough! But beſides this Rober: 
mn JO ow ns to one of Beriha's children 
her firſt· hu Which had made him contact what 


we call a proven «ffinity-with'"her.. Theſe were cw 
impediments to the marriage chut required 4 diſpertſati- 
on, which was not cafily grünted m this junctute. 
This incident was a great prejydice to Gerherꝰs f- 
fürs; for the legate having given Queen Auelaidi a 
bert's mother ſome hopes Faß g the marriage af proved 
N. Anda: by the Pope, brought dere from that prelate $ fire; 
ſhop is re- and at laſt in a undd Which Wäs heid at heim, 
ge by the upon the firſt of July in the year 995. the ſentence of 
_ depoſition was pronounc'd againſt Gerber? and Ar- 
995. v us acknowledged us Archbiſhop of” Rbe 
As to Roberts marriage, the legate, who thonk! the 
had done enough for the honour of the holy See, in 
bringing about the depoſition of Gerberr, wou'd not 
enter upon this Other affair; it wWag not reſütmed til 


aſter the death of H 6 From en 1 
could never obtain fell wen i 1 Fo 


211 OH 


This 
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This Prince died the following year, which was the An. 990 
tenth of his reign. His management and prudence 
were more conſpicuous than his valour ; he aſcended J's ſupp”. 
the throne and * * in it with 2 — — 
jeſty, authority and power, than many of his prede- . 12. 
. - and he placed his poſterity in it, who are Mill B . 
ſitting upon it to this day. This ſingle action ſnhews nd bis cha- 
us a great man, and the diſtance of time has caus' d der. 
ſome circumſtances to be forgotten, which made more 
impreſſion then upon thoſe; who were more concern'd 
for the intereſt of Charlemague than we are at this | 
time. They treated him as an uſurper, and now we 4 
give him nothing but the glorious title of Head of the 
third line of our Kings. This is the effect of time 
thus to change our ideas. | 
By , uniting the duchy of HBance to the crown, he 
eſtabliſhed again the ordinary reſidence of our Kings 
at Paris, where Clovis had fix'd it, but where it had 


not been during all the ſecond 75 and under the 


Kings of the, firſt commonly call'd Do-notbings. 


g a 
2 V bn e 


% R O B BE R T. 


R OBERT at the death of the King his father 


was between five and fix and twenty years of An. 999 : 
age. He was a Prince of a great deal of wit and K Robert. 


ſenſe, who had had a happy education, which the ſtudy 


of the Belles Lettres, tho then not much in faſhion, 


had cultivated and improved. He was very well 

of a high ſtature and majeſtick port, but had nothing 

churliſh' or proud about him. Ori horſe-back, on foot, | 
upon the throne, every where heappeat'd a King. Le gu in 
was kind, familiar, pleaſing to the people, honourable, vies Rob. 
agreeable in converſation, and yet always more obliging Res. 

in his actions than even in his words. But beſides all 17 
this, he had a great deal of religion and piety. This 

is the character we have of this Prince from contem- 

prey authors, or thoſe who lived very near that time. 

1a — 122 to be wiſh'd, * they had given us as 

L. = : * 


Hugh Capet, 


R we K 
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An. 996. lar an account of his actions as his manners : 

CY WV but there is hardly any reign, the memoirs of which 
are more trifling and leſs exact in their relations, and 
eſpecially in chronology. 

Nubert with ſo many fine qualities, formed by the 
hand of the King his father, and already accuſtomed to 
government, knew how to bear the weight of it; his 

eateſt uncaſineſs came from the fide of Rome. He 
knew- the temper of Gregory the Vu. fueceſſor to 
Jol the XV. his reſolution and zeal in maintainin 
the pontifical authority. He did not doubt but this 
Pope would preſs him to ſet Arnulph Archbiſhop of 
Rheims at liberty, Wo had been all along kept in pri- 
ſon, notwithſtanding the ſentence of the legate and 
council, who had reſtored him to his archiepiſcopal 
Sec. But he was ſtill more concern'd as to the buſi- 
neſs of his marriage, upon which the legate had pro- 
nounc'd nothing. 
Some troubleſome affairs, Which the Pope at that 
time had upon his hands at Nome, ſu the blow 
Conc, Rom. which the King apprehended : but as ſoon as thoſe at- 
Abe lan. fairs were finiſh'd, the Pope in a council annulled the 
8 
The King's uncil, was excommunicated : but 
marriage an- at length by the perſuaſion of Abbo Abbat of the mona- 
14. ſtery of Fleury, he Teparated from Bertha, and ſhortly 
after married Conſtantia daughter of William Count of 
Arles, He was forc'd alſo, notwithſtanding it was ſo 
much againſt his inclination, to releaſe Arnulph Arch- 
biſhop 'Of Rheims, who paſled from his priſon of Or- 
leans to his archiepifeopal throne. | 
This Prince, who had nothing in view but the quiet 
and happineſs of his ſubjects, did not think much of 
extending the bounds of his dominions: and N 
one o-, which I ſnall mention by and by, he al- 
ways lived in peace with his neighbours ; but he had 
ſome vaſſals, whom it was neceſlary to chaſtiſe, either 
for their enterprixes which they undertook againſt him, 
or againſt other vaſfals of the crown. | 
An. 999. Ears the II“. of that name, Count of Chartres, Tours, 
222 and BI, was one of the firlt who obliged him to take 
the Count of up arms. This Count ſurprized Melun, which belong- 
Chr. Floria, ed to Burcard Count of Corbeil: the latter demande 
Juſtice of the King, Who upon the Count's refuſal to 


reſtore 


j 
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reſtore the place march'd and beſieged it with his _ An. 999 
and thoſe of the Duke of Normandy, who was alre * 
at war with the Count of Chartres upon the ac 
of the caſtle of Dreuæ. He took it by ſtorm, and 
hanged a gentleman named Gautier, who deliver'd it 
up to the Count of Chartres; afterwards the King o- 
bliged this Count to make peace with the Duke of 
Normandy. 1 578 
This war, undertaken by the King for the defence Aimoini 
of one of his vaſſals, was ſucceeded by another which 2 * 
he entred into for his own ſake, occaſjoned by the 
death of Henry Duke of Burgundy his uncle and bro- 
ther to Hugh Caper. Henry died without children. 
Otbo Wilkam, fon of Henry's wife Gerberga by a firſt An. ioo. 
husband, pretended that the Duke had adopted him; 
and in virtue of that adoption he ſeized upon ſeveral places 
in the duchy, which ſtood very conveniently for him; 
for he was Count of Burgundy, that is of almoſt all 
that country which is now call'd Franche-Comze. 1 

This war laſted ſome years, but at length the King An. 100g. 

remained maſter of the duchy. He put his ſecond ſon 
Henry into poſſeſſion of it, who afterwards yielded it 
to Robert his younger brother. This Prince Robert was 
ut the head of the firſt royal branch of the Dukes of 


9 


— — 


” 
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la- Burgandy, which continued for near three hundred and 
ly ſixty years, till in 1361. this duchy was re- united to 9 
of the crown by King Jobn, who gave it to Philip his | 
o fourth ſon. | 
* Robert was concern'd likewiſe in the war that was gigeber. ad 
_y- carried on in the Low-countries, between Baldwin an. 1906, 
Count of Flanders and Arnulph Count of Valenciennes, — 
et from whom Balduin had taken that city: the Ki 
of of Germany Saint Henry the II. of that name eſpoul- 
ng ed the — of the Count of Palenuciennes, Who was 
- his vaſlal, and the King that of the Count of Flanders 
had for the ſame reaſon. . Henry beſieged Valenciennes 
her and was obliged by the French, the Normans, and 
im, the Fleming. to rails the ſiege. They came to an ac- An. 1007. 
commodation the next year, and Henry parted with 
urs, Valenciennes to the Count of Flaxders, upon condition 
ake that this Count ſhould do him homage for it. 
ng- * France enjoyed peace for many years, and the King 
ded had nothing more important to take care of than ſe- 
| to "curing the crown to his poſterity. It was with this 
tore =_— - aG 3 View ” 


's 
Aa 
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An. 100. view that he made Hugh his eldeſt ſon, 'a Prince of 


V very great hopes, partner with him in the government. 
1 From this time to the year 1016, nothing that we know 


of ha ed that was conſiderable in matters of war 
in the ppen in 
— except the battle of Poxlevoy between the Loire an 


An. 1017. the Cher, in which James Count of Anjos gained the 
Glab.l. 3-c:9- victory over Exdes Count of Chartres, from whom 
he afterwards took Saumur. 
| Our Kings, fince the uſurpations of the vaſſals, often 
look'd with indifference upon the-private wars which 
aroſe among them. They were to them as foreign wars, 
becauſe they happened in dominions of which they 
were no longer maſters. They were even ſometimes 
glad of them, becauſe they weaken'd thoſe petty Prin- 
ces, and generally ſpeaking they did not intermeddle, 
but when ſome particular intereſt or opportunity of 
encreaſing their authority engaged them to it. But the 
King three years after this war between the Count of 
Anjou, and the Count of Chartres, was obliged to 
BE. _ up arms againſt the latter upon the following oc- 
caſion. E790 
Stephen Count of Troye and Meanx being dead with- 
out children, the Count of Chartret, who was his 
An. 1019. couſin, ſeized upon thoſe two cities: the King was de- 
firous of driving him out of them, probably to re-unite 
them to the crown as fiefs depending upon it. We 
know nothing of the particulars of this war, but it is 
certain that Eudes continued in poſſeſſion of theſe two 
places, and I believe it was from this time that he and 
his ſucceſſors took the title of Count of Champaign. 
It is at leaſt certain, that this Count Exdes is ſurnam'd 
the Champenus in our hiſtories ; and there ſeems to be 
no other reaſon for it. | 
This war being finiſh'd, a religious affair, which might 
have had its conſequences, too the King's attenti- 
Glab. I. 3. c. 5. on. It was an abominable hereſy, which had ſome 
| agreement with that of the Manicheans in the tenet, 
— with the inſamies of the Gnoſtich in the 
practice. foe 
This hereſy was introduc'd into the kingdom by an 
_ —— who had — — to —— 
only many —— t likewiſe a pretty large 
number of the moſt learned amongſt the clergy, The | 
King executed juſtice upon it in a ſevere manner. — 
4 
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had the ring · leaders of the ſect taken up; they were An. 1019. 
examined in a council aſſembled at Orleans, in Which. 
he was preſent himſelf. There they were convicted 
and afterwards condemned to the flames. Several of 3 
the like executions were done in the quarters about % fn. 
Toulouſe: and by this ſeverity, which was uſed towards 
the heads of this execrable faction, it was intirely root - 
ed out of Fraxce ; at leaſt it was thaught to be ſo, 1 
till above a hundred years after ſome remains of it | 
were ſtill to be ſeen, which, as it ſeems to me, gave 
birth to the ſect of the Albigenſes and afterwards to 
bloody wars. l 21th es d ef 

The tranquillity which the King kept up in his domini- Rebel//on of 
ons was a little diſturbed by the young King Hugh Jong Keg 
who was forced to quit the court thro” the pride and dab l. 3.09: 
haughtineſs of Queen Conſtantia his mother, an impe- 
rious woman if ever there was any. He was ſoon at 
the head of a number of malecontents, and the King 
was obliged to march againſt him with an army, But 
this diſturbance did not continue; for the King re- 
claimed the young Prince by mildneſs and good nature. 

The only foreign Prince, who was then powerful, 
enough to attack France, was the Emperor Henry King 
of Germany, he was naturally valiant and ambitious, 
and of himſelf intent enough upon his intereſt to be a 
dangerous neighbour: but he moderated thefe two paſ- 
lions by the 14ws. of Chriſtianity, of which he was an 
exact obſeryer, inſomuch as to merit the title of Saint. 
The King's inclinations were pretty. much the ſame : 
ſo that they almoſt always lived in good corgeſpon- . - 
dence together. However to make it the more firm 
and laſting, they deſired to have an interview with each 
other the year after the council of Orleans which I juſt 
now mention'd, Accordingly it was had upon the Mexſe, An.1023. 
and in the moſt frank and cardial manner in the world. Glab.l. 3.c:2- 
For without having any regard to the formalities which Sgeben 14 
had been agreed On, namely, that the two Princes . 
ſhould come upon the Mexſe, each in a boat, and ſtand | 
at an equal diſtance from the two ſhores, the Empe- _ 
ror paſſed the river, and came to the King's lodgings ; Interview le- 
and the next day the King, to ſhew him the like degre tween ths 


of confidence, went to ſee him in his camp. ey _—_ th 


treated together of ways and means to confirm and Henry. 
ſtrengthen the peace between the two kingdoms, made 
2 3 magnificent 
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An. 1023. magnificent preſerits to cach other, and reſolved to go. 
CAS together to Pavia to make Pope Benner the VIII“. 
f ſign certain articles, which they had agrend on in rela- 
An. 1024. tion to ſome conteſted rights. But the Pope's death, 
which happened the next year in IU prevented 
this journey, and the Emperor himſelf died the ſame 
year in the month of Jah. 9909 zi % . 391 
His death ſhewed the eſteem the King was in all 
over Europe. The Emperor Henry, who died with- 
out children, Had in his laſt ſickneſs" engaged the 
moſt conſiderable Lotds of Germany to make Conrad 
Duke of Vormes his ſucceſſor, who was matched in- 
to his family: but ſeveral others did not joyn in the 
däeſign; and the ſialiaui; who were tired with the go- 
Nenn is verſiment of the Alaians*, came and offered the em- 
eferdro  Pife\and 12 of Italy to Robert either for himſelf 
wks or for his ſon King Hugh. wy 
He refuſes it, This Prince 22 preſerving his character of mo- 
deration, did not ſufſer himſelf td be tempted by ſo hand- 
ſume an offer, becauſe he foreſaw that if he accepted 
of it, he could not -avoid' a very bloody war which 
would ruin his ſubjects. Bat upon this opportunity he 
{ed to make bhimſelf maſter of Lorain, which 
ad been diſmembred from the crown during the trou- 
bles in the laſt reigns : but he did not ſucceed in it. 
Death of About tHis time the King had a loſs which ſenſibly 
Ju affected him, his eldeſt ſon King Hugh, a very pro- 
„.  miſing Prince, died in the-flower of his age, not bei 
ö above eight and tWenty years old. His death ha 
Au. 1026. yu the 17 of Srprempber, and made toom for Henry 
| obert's ſecond ſon, whom this Prince gefolved im- 
mediately to make his collegue in the royal dignity -to- 
ſecure the ſucceſſion to him. 
eig. Fulp, The aſſociation was actually performed ſome months 
eanot- 59: after, notwithſtanding the intrigues of Qucen Conſtan- 
dia, Who uſed all her efforts to get her third ſon Ro- 
bert preſcrred before Henry; and, who finding moſt of 
Robert , . the Lords to beagainſt that wild project, endeavour'd to 
— is perſuade the King to aſlociate neither the one nor the 
nee, other. This attempt was likewiſe vain, for Prince Iſenry 
An. 1027, was anvinted and crown'dKing of France in theyear 1027. 


; ® Thisname of 2 in this century to be the common ap- 
pellation of all the people of Germany, and therefore I (ball make no dif- 
1«4lty for the furuce to uſe it in that fenſe, 


3 She 
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| — her 1 in — no 2 of An. 1027. 
vexing the young King, without ſpari err, 
who refuſed to — hes | n. "She carried her 

ſpleen ſo far that ſhe obliged them to quit the court, | 
and afterwards to take up arms. A civil war was A dull war, 
— . and the King was forced to march at the An. 1030. 


he died at Melun the year following in the month of Glab. loc. cit. 
July, being fixty years of age. He was bewailed by . Mabill 
his ubjects, whole advantages be had always prefer d 3 


ancient hiſtorians; he had likewiſe two daughters, one 
of whom is not mentioned in hiſtory, the other was 
Alix or Adela, who married to her firſt husband Richard 
IE. Dulce of Normandy, and to her ſecond Baldwin 
the fifth Count of Flanders. 


ff 


—— _—_— 


——_— 


HE NA V I. 


HE Queen - mother Conſtantia quitted neither Au. 1031. 
her delire nor her hopes of ſucceeding one day Frag, Hitt. 
in her unjuſt enterpriſes, againſt King Henry Franc. 7. 4, 
in favour of Robert his younger brother. Soon after Buchel. 
the late King's death, ſhe formed ſo large a party, 


that a great number of towns revolted and declar- 
ed for her. 


Endes Count of Champaign was one of 4 d wark, | 
| 2 4 her 


wt „ „ 
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An.1031. her moſt 'zealous partiſans, and this conſpiracy broke 
ont fo ſuddenly, that the king was obliged to make 
The R'vg his eſcape from Paris, and take ſhelter with Robert Il. 


takes ſhelter 


_ withthe Dale Duke of Normandy. 2 


of Nor- + This Duke received him with all poſſible honour 
mandy, and cordial friendſhip! and proteſted that out of duty, 
tho” more out of inclination, . his perſon, his troops, 

The King's and all his duchy ſhould be at his ſervice : and indeed 
au. he was of great ſervice to him, in employing the re- 
bels forces by the continual inroads which bo made 

upon their lands; and in the mean while the King hav- 

ing * a conſiderable army together of his faithful 

vaſſals, retook ſome of the places which he had loſt, 

and gefeated the Count of Champaign in three skir- 
mines. Theſe advantages made ſevcral of thoſe, who 
had en with the Queen - mother, quit her party. 


5 She was forced to deſire peace, which the King grant- 


| cel at the requeſt of Fuull Count of Anjou, who was 
Deravh of - the mediator. She died at Melun the next year ac- 


ee, cording to ſome, and according to others two years 
-wiher, After the „too late far the quiet of France. 


Ihe King receiv'd his brother Robert into favour, 
and yielded or confirmed to him the poſſeſſion of the 
duchy of Hurgundy. He acted with more vigour than 
ever againſt the Count of Champaign, and obliged that 
obſtinate vaſſal to ſubmit and abandon the reſt of the 
rebel Lords, ſome of whom were forc'd ta leave 
France, and the others to live peaceably there, upon 
ſuch 38 as their ſovereign was pleaſed to 
impoſe. 

Glab. I. 44.8. He King being become maſter in his dominions by 
y victories, renewed the ancient treaties of peace 

and alliance with the Emperor Conrad, which had 
vippo ia vita been made between their predeceſſors. To render 
Conradi. them more firm, he married Maud this Prince's daugh- 
Chr. Fiſcan. ter: and to ſhew how much he thought himſelf oblig'd 
The King's to the Duke of Normandy, he augmented his duchy 


$74 jo 


he Date of With the cities of Gifors, Chaumont, Pontoiſe, and 
N.xmandy With all the Vexin. This was bringing him very near 
carried iv fer» Paris, But the k indneſſes of our ancient oy, were 
often not ſo much regulated by politicks as by their 

own generoſity. * 

Eudes Count of Champaign being engaged in a war 

with the Emperor Conrad was killed in a battle _ 

| * 0 
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e loſt near Bar in Lorain. His death delivered the An. 1031. 
King from a dangerous enemy: but he left two ſon . .. 
behind him, Thibaxd and Stephen, both of them pretty 
like their father in genius and temper. Stephen was 
Count of Mearx and Troye, and Thibaud, Count of 
Chartres and Tours. They gave up their father's pre- 
tenſions to the kingdom of Burgundy, but this was 
only to raiſe new. troubles in France. "1 | 

Eudes the King's brother was at court, much diſ- Eudes the 
contented at living there in a private manner without ” > 
authority and without dominion. He treated under- 
hand with Stephen and Thibaud. He took the field with 
them, and committed great ravages in the kingdom. 

The King march'd immediately againſt the rebels. Kine , 

He beat them every where, took Endes, and put him 
in priſon at Orleans: ſome time after there were tron- 
bles in Normandy, of which I muſt ſay ſomething, be- 
an King Henry could not help concerning himſelf 
in them. 

Robert II. Duke of Normandy, following the im- Guill.Gemer, 

Ifes of a piece of devotion that was then very much | 5 © 1% 
in faſhion, even among the Princes and great Lord 
reſolved to go a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem. He had 
no legigimate children, but only a natural ſon called 
William, nine years of age, ſo famous afterwards in 
the hiſtories of that time, under the name of M illiam 
the Baſtard and William the Conqueror. He loved Glab.1. 4.c.6. 
him tenderly, and had him recogniz'd as his ſucceſſor Guill. 
to all his dominions by the Lords of Normandy. He * 3 
likewiſe entred into meaſures with the King, who gave 
— his conſent, and promiſed him to protect the young 

rince. 

Theſe precautions were not unneceſſary, for Duke Death of Ro- 
Robert died at Nice on his return from his pilgrimage. bert 11. Date 
However, they did not prevent the troubles that had joan 4 
been foreſeen : there were ſeveral pretendęrs to Roberts 
ſucceſſion. The different parties and the private wars, 
which the Norman Lbrds made upon one another, 
put this duchy into a cumbuſtion. The young Duke 
fell out even with the King, but a good underſtanding 
was ſoon reſtored: and ſometime after the Duke ob- 
tained aſſiſtance from the King againſt a Lord whoſe 
PAINE was Gay, who founded his pretenſions to the 
duchy of Normandy, upon his being ſon to a daughs 
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ter of Duke Richard the ſecond. The King went in 


perſon to join Duke William: they met the in 
the valley of Dunes between Caen and Argentan, w. 
a bloody battle was fought, in which the King run the 
risk of his life, being diſmountcd and thrown to the 
Found by a Lord called Hlaymon and ſurnamed Le- 
entu, a famous Knight of that time. Some French 
Knights placed themſelves before the King, to give 
him time to mount again, and Haymon being wound- 
ed in many places, died npon the ſpot. The King af- 


ter the battle was over, out of r to this Lord's 
courage and bravery, had him interred with a great deal 
of pomp. | 


However, notwithſtanding the enemies vigorous re- 
ſiſtance, their army was cut in pieces. Cuy was wound- 
ed; and Duke William having beſieged him in Brianne, 
forced him to furrender himſelf, and then baniſhed; him 
out of Normandy. 3 - 

This victory, which the Duke knew how to make 
uſe of, by taking that 2 to reduce a great 
many rebel Lords to obedience, gained him a great 
deal of reputation and authority. Afterwards he aſ- 
fiſted the King with his troops in the taking of Herie, 
a ſtrongly fortified place in Anjon, againſt Geoffroy 
Martel Count of Anjou, who pretended to it. But 
Milliam having fallen out again with the King for 
fome reaſons not mentioned in Hiſtory, ſoon ſaw other 
enemies riſe up againſt him, and a new pretender to 


the duchy of Normandy. 


Gm H. Gemet. 


Milliam of Arques, Count of Tello or * Talau, took 
up arms, after the King had aſſured him, that he would 
fapport him in his enterprize. He was ſon of Richard 
the ſecond, Duke of Normandy by his ſecond wife, 
and as ſuch claimed the ſucceſſion to the late Duke. 

Duke William marched and beſieged him in Argques. 
The King came to his aſſiſtance, and having farc'd 
the lines ſent a convoy of proviſtons into the place 
which the beſieged ſtood in need of; but another part 
of his army fell into an ambuſcade and ſuffered conli- 
derably. After which he retreated towards Paris. The 
Count af Talou's proviſions being ſpent, he was oblig'd 


C This is the name which at that time was given to part of the coun- 

- wherein ure Dieppe, Arques, the city of Zn and the country | 
ure K. - 

- | to 


| Robert Count of Ex and Roger of Mortimer, with 29 "+ 4s 


_ unſettled ſtate of health, followed 
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to ſurrender, and go to ErtarhinsCount of Boaligue, An.1046. 
where he paſſed the feſt of his life withont ever being A 
able to obtain his pardon of the Duke. | 
Ass far as appkars this victory put an end to the revolts William 
of te Duke's ſubfects. There were few inſutrecti- ang, . 
ons of any conſequence after this time, and he kept comes fornis 
the reins intircty in his own hands. The heroick 4able. 
qualities which n to ſhine in him, and which ren- 
gerd him the moſt famous Prince of his time, cauſed 
the blemiſh of his birth to be quite forgot. 

Some years paſt without William's having any qua- : 
rels with the French: but in the year 1054. the war An. 1054. 
was renewed by the ſolicitation of ſome Norman 
Lords, who were difcontentcd at the Duke's keeping 
them ſo ſtrictly to their duty. They engaged the King 
in this war, which was not happy for him. | 
He attack'd Normandy in two places. He was at 
the head of one of his armies himſelf, and the other 
was commanded by his brother Eudes, whoſe rebellion - 
he had pardoned after having kept him ſome time in 
prifon. William march'd againſt the King, and ſent u. King's. 


another body to defend the country againſt Eudes. Mans 
This Prince came to an engagement in the country of __ 
Cauæ near Mortimer: the battle was very bloody, but 
the victory fell to the Normans, and ended the war. 

From this time the King never entered Normandy pagm. de 
again, as the Duke himſelf informs ns in the fragment, Guil. Cong. 
of a piece which is given us by an Engl A 

In the year 1059. the Kin morn himſelf in a very An. 10h. 
the example of his The King 
predeceſſors, and had his eldeſt fon Philip crowned, mates his ſos 
who was then but ſeven years old. The coronation f,“ 
was performed at Rheims by the Atchbiſhop Gervaſe. Conv. Rem. 
This precaution, which was ſtill thought neceſſary, was. *.,9- Conc. 
taken at a very proper time; for King Hexry died the An.1060 
next year upon the fourth of Auguſt at Vitri in Brie, Kine Henry L 
— = thirtieth year of his reign from the death of 

is father. 
He ſeems to have governed his kingdom with au- 


thority enough, which had for a long time been difh- 


cult to do in France. He was a man of temper and 


valour: ſome annals relate of him, that being angry 
with the Emperor Henry III. who had taken under his 
FR” " + yy 
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An, 1060. protection Thibhaud Count of Champaign a vaſſal of 

 __._, the crown, he fent this P KK 

which Fraxcis the firſt ſent Charles the fifth to fight 

him in a duel, The thing came to nothing, and the two 

* thew'd each of them in their time as much 

wiſdom as the two Kings of Frauce did courage, 

The foundation of St. Martins in the fields, which 

was then pretty far beyond the walls of Paris, is a 
monument of Henry's piety. 


FE — K _ — — * 


PHILIP I. 


An. 1060.“ HE late King Henry, before he died, appointed 
Baldwin 4 Feral of the-kingdom during the minorit 
— 1 of his ſon Philip, who was Baldwin the fi 

en of u. Count of Flanders, ſarnamed of the iſland, to whom 


dm. he had married his ſiſter Alix; and his office of regent 


1 WA. Is expreſs'd in a contemporary author by the title of 


Marquis of France. 


* ow His condu& during his regency juſtified the wiſdom 
a. F him for th 


of Henry's choice of him for that employ. He ſub- 
dued the 7. * who had prepared for a rebellion. 
Chr, Vallis. He let the Duke of Gayenne and the Count of Anjou 
«d 40,4962» fight it out with one another, as nothing but their own 
private intereſt was concern'd in the cafe. . The Duke 
of Gayenne after the end of this war, ſecing the king- 
dom quiet, march'd with an army of French belongin 
to his duchy, and ſome Normans to the aſſiſtance of 
Alfonſa the VI". King of Caſtile, and took Balbaſtro 
from the Saracens. 
Four years after a much more important affair cal- 
led for the attention of the regent of France. It was 
the conqueſt which William Duke of Normandy made 
of the kingdom of Exgland, which he ſubdued with a 
Frag. de acceſs equal to his prudence and valour. S. Edward 
Guil. Cong. the III“. of that name King of England, had declar'd 
him his ſacceſſor. Harold ſon of Godwin Earl of 
Kent, notwithitanding this laſt will of Edward, 
ſcized upon the crown. And during the time 


had 
b. J. 3. William way making his preparations for eaſing ty 


Guill. 
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fea, Foxlk Count of Anjox ſurnamed Rec hin, Gantier An. 1060. 
Count of Meulan, and Conan Duke of Britanny en- 
tered upon his territories with ſome troops. The re. Fen. Hunt. 
gent of France, who foreſaw the conſequences of this 7 
increaſe of power, gave Taſto Harold's brother leave 

to take all the ſhips he cou'd find in the ports of Hlau- 

ders to go over with him into England. This was 

not in reality for Harold's aſſiſtance. For Toſto had a 

mind to get into the throne himſelf; but he was a 

new enemy upon Duke Hi/liam's hands, to whom 
notwithſtanding the King promiſed the inveſtiture of 

the duchy of Normandy tor his ſon Robert, in caſe he 
ſucceeded in his Eugliſb expedition, which moſt people 

look'd upon as a raſh enterprize. William ſurmount- 

ed all theſe obſtacles; and having paſſed the ſea with 

a numerous army, and gained a great battle in which 

Harold was kill'd, he took poſſeſſion of the kingdom. An.1066. 

This conqueſt of the Duke of Normandy could not 
be agreeable to the King of France, who was not ſo 
. affected with the honour of having a King for 
his vaſſal, as with the fear of a vaſſal become a 
King. From this time we always find in hiſtory the 
French joyning with the Scots in raiſing diſturbances in 
England; theſe two nations conceiving now that it Sigebern 
was their intereſt to keep up a good underſtanding a- 
gainſt a ſtate, whoſe power was become formidable to 
them. And it was this common intereſt which united 
them ſo cloſely afterwards, and occaſioned ſo many 
treaties of alliance offenſive and defenſive againſt the 
King of England. 

hilſt the new conqueror was employed in ſecur- 
ing to himſelf the poſſeſſion of his realm, France had 
a great loſs in the death of Balduin the fifth Count of An. 1065. 
Flanders and regent of the kingdom, which he had 
governed with a great deal of prudence, application and 
impartiality. The K ing was then in the fifteenth year 
of his age. The death of the Count ſoon cauſed a 
war in Flanders betwixt his ſons, in which the King 
thought himſelf obliged to be concerned. 

Baldwin left two ſons, Baldwin VI. who ſuc- tanbee 
ceeded him in his dominions, and Robert, who after Schafnab, de 
ſeveral adventures came to Gertrude of Saxony, d Germ. 
widow of Florent, Count of Frifia, who govern | 
that county as regent and guardian to her ſon — 

W 
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An. 100. who was as yet very young, It is from hence that 
WYWD Kobert was furnam'd the Friſian. 1% $1400, 
Baldwin his brother declared war againſt him, and 
was killed in a battle which he loſt, KRober: taking 
advantage of this, entered Flanders with his victo- 
rions army, and conquered it. ARichilda, Baldwir's © 
widow, ſceing her two young ſons, Arnulph and 
Baldwin, deprived of their dominions, had recourſe 
to the King of Frawce, who, received her at Paris 
With her children, and march'd ſome time afterwards 
into Hlanders, in order to make Nobert quit the coun- 
The King's try; but he was furprized, and his army cut in pieces, 
e and young Count Aruulpb was killed, being between 
Frifans, thirteen and fourteen years of aye. 

This ill ſucceſs made the King abandon the pro- 
tection of the Counteſs Richilda and her fon Bald- 
win, She was obliged to implore help of the Empe- 
ror Henry IV. and to buy it by yielding Mons to the 
—_ of Liege. X 
Ihe Kin ng - angry, probably that the you 
Count of Flaxzders, wy 3 his val, ſnould hn 
recourſe to the Emperor, took Kobert the Frifian's 

| fide; and with the. aſſiſtance which he gave him put 
him into a condition of not fearing lem y. In ſhort, 
things turned in ſuch manner, that the Counteſs was 
obliged to come to an accommodation with Koberr, 
who continued in poſſeſſion of the county of Flau- 
ders. Mons was reſtored to young Balduin, upon 
condition that he ſhould hold that place as a fief from 
An.1c51, Robert, and as a metne-ficf of the empire. They left 
him likewiſe the reſt of Haynault, which the Counteſs 
Kichilda had brought the late Count Baldwin by mar- 


ringe. ä 
bh the mean while Villiam, Duke of Normandy, 
being become King of land, was continually in 
motion, paſſing ſometimes from Normandy into Eng- 
land to ſuppreſs the rebellions there, ſomctimes from 
England into Normandy to obſerve the proceedings of 

his neighbours and vaſlals. 

Malmsb, 1. For k, Count of Amjor, Hoel, Duke of Britanav, 
J. Orderi- and the Maxceanx, who did not like his government, 
ous Vial, kept him always uncafy. He puniſlf'd che latter ſeverc- 
8 ly by the ravages he made in their country with an 
Ergliſb army which he brought thither, and _ 
wards 


general of private leagues between the Kin 
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Fords he turned againſt the Duke of Britaum, Who An. 1076. 


had refuſed to pay him homage, and laid fiege to TAY 
The Duke engaged the King of France in his cauſe, 
by declaring that Brizammy was a fief immediately de- 


pending upon the crown, which Charles the Simple 
only 
man 


ielded by force to Rullo I. Duke of Nor- Ne 
Ide King marched with the Duke to the aſ- He mates 
fiſtance of Dol, and the King of England was 9 = King of 
to raiſe the ſiege. He was attack'd in his retreat, Joſt % 5. 
a great many men and all his baggage afterwards a ſiege of Dol. 
treaty of peace was made between the two Kings. An. 1076. 
Thoſe who thought they could penetrate the fartheſt order. vical. 
into myſteries of ſtate, fuſpected Robert, the King of |- 4. 
Englands eldeſt ſon, of being the ſecret author of the 


rebellion of the Manceaux. ¶ They aid, that it was he 


who rmderhand prevailed upon the Duke of Britauny, 
the Count of Azjox, and the King of Frauce to act 
as they did, and that he ſet all theſe ſprings on work 
that he 'might oblige the King his father to yield him 
the duchy of Normandy, and the county of Mai 
and to content hintfelf with the kingdom of re 
where new troubles were continually raiſed as ſoon 
as they ſaw him on the other ſide the ſea. What is 
certain, is that the contemporary hiſtorians Tem in 
France 
and this young Prince, who one day ſignified his pre- 
tenſions to his father in a pretty clear manner. He © 
repreſented to him, that before his expedition into 
Englanu, he had 8 in caſe that ſucceeded, tu 
give him Normandy; and that he had obtained the 
King's agreement to this. That with his own con- 
ſent the Barons of Normandy had already done him 
homage, and he beg'd him to be ſo good as to keep 
his word with him: but he could get no other anſwer, 
only that ir was not his cuſtom to pull off his cloaths be- pragm. de 
fore he was ready to go to bed. a > —— 
Robert, being provoked at this anſwer, ſome time 


after e uſe of the pretence of an inſult, which he Kreta 


faid he had received from his two younger brothers land relief 
William and Henry, to retire from court; and bei Ye bl foe 
followed by ſome male- contents, he intended to ſeize ther. 1077. 
upon the caſtle of Rozen, but was repulſed. He re- Walfing. in 
treated into the territories of France, made incurſions Neur. 


into 
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An.1077. into Nory with ſome troops which the King fur- 
WY WV nill'd him with, and this Prince even made him a pre- 
7 ſent of Gerberoy, in Beauvoiſis for a place of retreat. 
The King of England march'd and beſieged him. 
In a fally that Robert made he unfortunately met the 
Hr wands King his father, againſt whom, without khowing him 
him in a . | 2 | 
fight with- he run his lance, which he had couched, wound 
owt tnowing him in the arm, and knock'd him off his horſe: but 
TR as ſoon as he knew him by his, voice, he immediately 
jump'd to the ground, thtew himſelf at his feet, made 
him mount his own horſe, and let him return to his 
camp. There were upon this occaſion a great man 
people kill'd on the King of England's ſide, and 4 - 
liam his ſecond ſon was likewiſe wounded. Not- 
withſtanding this generous action of Robert, the Ki 
could not moderate his anger ; and as he went off, 
de gave him his curſe. erwards he raiſed the ſiege. 
An. 1081. However two yours aftcr, by the mediation of ſeveral 
Order. l. 5. Lords, both of Normandy and England, and at the 
deſite of the King and Queen of France, he conſent- 
ed to receive Robert into favour. But this reconcilia- 
tion laſted but a little while; for this 22 Prince 
upon freſh ſubj ects of diſcontent or under new pre- 
tences retired again from court. Þ WEIS 
The perſuaſion of the King of ＋ A that it Was 
the King of France who fomented the frequent rebel- 
lions of his ſon, inraged him furiouſly againſt this 
Prince; and if it had not been for the perplexity and 
trouble which Exgland gave him, and the diſcontent 
of a great many Norman Lords, he would not have 
Malmsd.).3- been Jong without revenging it. But at length, in the 
An.1087. year 1087, the animoſities between the two Kings 
oke out. Nobert rebelled again, and was again re- 
ceived by the King of Frauce. A jeſt which this Ki 
made upon the King of Exgland compleated 
rage, and he reſolved to make war on him with all 


War between He had been ſome time ſick, and kept his bed. 
od ap The King, as he was king with his courtiers, ſaid, 

England: that that ig man had lain a long while without bein 
Aelivered. Such a jeſt ſhould have been deſpiſed ; but 
William, who was naturally paſſionate, was irritated 


at it; and when he was told of it, he ſaid, Iwill ſoon get 


ont of the ſtraw, and will go and preſent ſo many lights 
| 1 
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ts the King of France, that he ſhall repent of what An. ich. 
he bas ſaid. — 1 the Wo- 2 
men, who, when they are churched after child-bed, 8. 
reſent a war candle in the church; and this he appli- | | 
ed to the fiery devaſtations he intended to make in the | 
territories of France. | * ( „ TS | 
| Hie kept his word but too exactly; for he came and 
laid fiege to the city of Manze;' after having ravaged | 
all the country about it. He took it and Jaid it in | 
aſhes, without ſparing fo much as the churches. ' 
The effect of his revenge was fatal to him, and 
| the cauſe of his death. For having gone too near the 
flames, he found himſelf very much incommoded - - 
with the heat of 'the fire; and as he withdrew he 
| ſpurred his horſe to make him leap over a ditch; and 
| not fitting firm enough upon his back, the pummel of | 
his ſaddle gave him ſo hard a blow upon his ſtomach, 5 
| that it hurt him, and cauſed an abfceſs within his bo- 9.4 f 
dy, of which he died at Rouen, whither he had order- william the 


. * 


ed himſelf to be carried. ' 062 
Before his death he divided his dominions n 


his three ſons; and not ithſtanding Rober?'s rebellion 
he did not exclude him from his ſucceſſion. He 
gave this Prince the duchy of Normandy, and all his 
other dominions on this fide the ſea: England to Mil- 
p ham : Henry, beſides a large ſum of money which 
he left him, was put in poſſeſſion of the goods and lands 
of Queen Maud his mother, who died ſome time be- 
fore her husband. | 

Theſe three Princes were not long without falling 
out with one another. 'The King of France was at 
firſt only a ſpectator of their quarrels, and afterwards 
took part, ſometimes with one, ſometimes with ano- 
ther. Their diviſions were as advantageous to France 
as their union would have been formidable: and Phi- 
lip's reign would have been very quiet, if an unhappy 
amour had not diſturb'd the tranquillity of it. The 
ons made a noiſe all over Europe, and was to him 
the ſource of intinite vexation and trouble. 

He had already had three children by Bertha his 
wife, daughter of Florent, Count of Friſia, name- 
ly, Lewis Thibaut, who was his ſucceſſor, and 
known in hiſtory by the name of Lewis the Big: a 
_— named Conſtantia, and another fon called 

OL. I. A 2 Heury, 
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An.1092 Henry, who died . He took a diſguſt at this 

WW Princeſs and — under — 2 affini- 

Order. 1.8. ty, Afterwards he took by force Bertrade of Mont- 

1 fore from Foxlk, Count of Anjou, ſurnamed Rechin, 

who had married this Lady, after having put away two 

| other wives, who were ſtill alive. | 

An.1092. Bertrade conſented to the thing, pretending that her 

4 marriage with the Count of Anjou was null; and as 

marriage. the King pretended, that his, which he had contracted 

with Bertha, was 0 likewiſe, they married each other. 

Variz epiſt, At firſt many of the French Biſhops oppoſed this 

Yvonis Carn. ſcandalous — 4 but afterwards the greateſt part 

An-1094. of them grew y- Too, Biſhop of Chartres, ſhew'd 

ws lars, A great deal of reſolution - and prudence throughout 

Concil. this whole affair. Urban II. fat then in St. Peter's 

Aauen T. chair. Hugh, Archbiſhop of Lions, by his order aſ- 

3 ſembled a council at Autun to examine the matter; 

Vivi. in which the King's marriage with Bertrade was de- 

clared inceſtuous, and this Prince excommunicated. 

The death of Queen Bertha, happening during theſe 

tranſactions, was a circumſtance that might have giv- 

en room for condeſcenſion from the Pope. For 

it does not appear that the nullity of Bertrades mar- 

riage with the Count of Anjou was called in queſtion : 

but Urban did not judge it proper to give way upon 

this occaſion, apprehending the dangerous conſequences 

of ſuch an example. He came into France, and held 

An. 1095. a council at Clermont in Auvergne, in which he ex- 

communicated the King over again. But this Prince 

having given him ſome hopes of converſion, the ex- 

An.1e96. communication was taken off in another council 
a which was held at Nimes. |; 

An. 1100. The King not having kept the word he had given 

1 of ſeparating from Berirade, but having even gone ſo 

Conc, Pit, far as to make her be crown'd Queen of France, he 

was again excommunicated in the council of Poitiers, 

by the legates of Paſchal II. ſucceſſor to Urban, who 

died before this cauſe was quite finiſhed. Theſe re- 

peated excommunications began to produce very ill 

effects in the ſtate with regard to this Prince. His 

vices render'd him odious and contemptible, which he 

He afſeciates perceived very well; and this determined him to aſſo- 

ks ſen Le u. ciate his ſon Lewis with him in the government, and 


3 accordingly he had him crown'd about this time. 
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It appears that this young Prince, who was then An.11c9.” 
between nineteen and twenty years old, but of a ſta- CW 
ture and maturity much above his age, took the go- | 
vernment of the realm into his hands under the di- 
rection of his father. The hiſtorĩes of this reign men- 
tion nothing but his explaits, by which ſeveral buf 
troubleſome people were kept within, or brought bac 
to their duty, whom the King's excommunication 
feem'd to juſtify in their want of reſpe& and obedi- ; 
ence. He was always in the field with a little body A#ivity of 
of an army, ſometimes in the neighbourhood of Pas %%* 20mg . 
ris, ſometimes in Champaign, ſometimes beyond the , 
Loire. He made himſelf authoritative arbiter of all 
the differences, upon the account of which the private 
Lords took up arms againſt one another, and made 
'em, as much as it was againſt their inclination, to | 
ſtand to his deciſions, by plundering the eſtates, and 
rating the caſtles of thoſe who reſiſted. In this man- guger. ia 
ner he acted towards Bouchard of Montmorenci, Mat- Vit. Lud. 
thew of Beaumont, Ebale of Rouci, Thomas of Marle Gtoſ. 
Lord of Conct, Humbald of Sr. Severe, and Gay, 
Count of Kocheford, Lord of Gournai upon t « 
Marne. © 25 | | 

Upon theſe occaſions he often fought at the head of 
his troops, in a manner that gain'd him a great deal of 
glory and authority, and he defeated Thibaut Count 
of Champaign in battle. This vivacity of the Prince, 
who was always in action, gave him the ſurname of 
Fighter, becauſe in theſe little wars he was always 
engaged with the rebels. They gave him alſo the 
ſurname of The defender of the Church, becauſe moſt of 
theſe quarrels proceeded from the uſurpations of the 
Lords over the abbeys and churches, to whom he o- 
bliged them to reſtore what they had taken. 

All theſe victories, but more - eſpecially the aſſoci- 
ation of Lewis in the government, were diſpleaſing 
to Bertrade. She had already had two ſons by Phi- 
12 one of whom bore the name of his father, and 
the other was called Fleury. Her ambition inſpired 
her with the deſire of ſceing the eldeſt of her chil- 
dren placed upon the throne; and this was enough to b 
make this wicked woman enter upon a deſign of de- g,,,, 1,1 
ſtroying Lewis. She made uſe of divers means for Befrrade l 
this purpoſe; the laſt was ſome poiſon which ſhe ſors chegonag. 

Aa2 cauſed At 
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An. 1100. cauſed to be given him. He had like to have died, 
2 nr and had not recovered but for ſome extraordinary re- 
_—— medics given him by a foreign phyſician, who hap- 

pened then to be at court. He had all his life af- 
ter a paleneſs in his countenance, which ſhewed that 
his conſtitution was very much altered. 

Acſter ſach a wicked attempt as this, Philip's paſſi- 
on muſt have a ſtrange maſtery over his mind to hin- 
der him from breaking intirely with Bertrade, and to 
ſuffer him to continue to ſacrifice his moſt important 

. intereſts to her, as he had done for ſo many years. 
Th King e- He was himſelf the mediator of the reconciliation be- 
ade them. tween his ſon and Bertrade. He conjur'd him to 

pardon her; and to appeaſe him he gave him Pontoiſe, 
and all the Vexin to be his own property. Lewis 
yielded to the inſtances of his father, and the ſolicita- 
tions of a great number of Lords about him, whom 
Bertrade employed to obtain her pardon, 
The advantage which was offered him ſeemed to 
him confiderable enough to engage him at leaſt to 
diſſemble his hatred, and he promiſed to forget all 
that was paſt. In the mean while the Pope came in- 
to France, and the King began to fear leſt he ſhould 
puſh matters as vigorouſly againſt him, as he had a- 
gainſt Ferry IV. King of Germany, . whoſe fate was 
to be at laſt diſpoſſeſs'd by his own ſon. Bertrade 
herſelf made ſerious reflections upon the dangers to 
which ſhe found herſelf expoſed, being look'd upon as 
the only cauſe of ſo much diſturbance and confuſion, 
and become the object of the execration of the whole 
kingdom by the horrid —_— ſhe had undertaken 
againſt the life of the young King. 
An.1105. Philip and ſhe ſubmitted to the judgment of ſame 
The King is: Diſhops deputed by the Pope, who treated this Prince 
ler pretty roughly. They both received abſolution in a 
wade, Council held at Paris upon the ſecond of December, 
aftcr —_— publickly promiſed upon oath to renounce 
all criminal converſation, and never to ſee one ano- 
ther, but in the preſence of perſons whoſe probity 
could not be ſuſpected. We have no more of this 
Affair in our ancient memoirs, cxcept in a chronicle 
Chr. Andeg. Of Anjou, which gives us good reaſon to believe that Ber- 
Tz, Biel” rrade's marriage with the Count of Anjou was declared 
Ten. null, and that the King had a dlſpenſation granted him 
: 7. . » - - f g 4 to 
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to marry her. I muſt now return to what paſſed in An.1098. 
France drring the courſe of theſe broils. I begin with Www 
the diſputes which Philip had with the ſons of Willi- 
am the Conqueror. K eee 

Theſe conteſts, which were neither very frequent, Roger. de 
nor of very great conſequence, were occafion'd at firſt Hoved- I. 1. 
by the quarrels which theſe Norman Princes had a- 
mong themſelves. Robert, Duke of Normandy, hav- 
ing fallen out with his brother William, King of Eng- 
land, who took Bray from him, demanded aſſiſtance 
of the King as his Lord; and this Prince march'd in 
perſon, and beſieged Argentan, of which William had 


made himſelf maſter ſome years before. The garri- 


ſon, which conſiſted of near two thouſand men, ſur- 
rendred themſelves priſoners of war, without any re .- 
ſiſtance. After this expedition the King return'd to | 
Paris; and the war ended between the two brothers 
by the proclamation, of the holy war. 
The Duke of Normandy, whoſe vivacity could not 

long bear to be at reſt, enter'd upon the eruſade. He 
ſent and demanded of the King of England ten thou- 
ſand marks to equip him and raiſe ſome troops ; and 
for this ſum he offered to mortgage his duchy of Nor- 
mandy to him. The — of England agrecd to it; 
and the peace was concluded, The King of England 
had already ſeveral places in — : his brother 
made him maſter as it were of that duchy by mort- 
paging it to him; and he was look'd upon there as 

is preſumptive heir, in caſe this Prince did not re- 
turn after ſo long and dangerous a journey as he had 
undertaken. Thus the Norman Lords were at his 
diſpoſal, and all devoted to his will. He laid hold of war le 
this favourable opportunity to make good ſome ancient France and 


pretenſions which the Dukes of Normandy had to the Laglaad. 


French Vexin, and ſent to the King of France to de- 
mand Pontoiſe, Chaumont, and Mante beſides to be 


put into his hands. | 


A war broke out upon this occaſion, and laſted 


two years. The firſt campaign ended in ravages 


which were committed on both ſides. Next year the 
King of England beſieged Chaumont, but could not 
take it. Some troubles which were raiſed in England An. io 
obliged him to make peace without any other advan- 
tage than having fortified Giſort, which was atterwards 
| Aaz the 
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the arſenal and bulwark of the Engl and Normavs 


againſt Fravce. | 

Henry, William's brother, ſucceeded him in the king- 
dom of England in the year 1100, and had no diſpute 
with Philip. The war was not renew'd between the 
two crowns till the reign of Lewis the Big, this 
Prince's ſucceſſor. $0 that all that remains' for me 
to give an account of in Philip's reign, is the famous 
expedition of the Chriſtian Lords for the conqueſt of 


Jeruſalem, and all the Holy Land. This is the firſt of 


C one. Clar. 


r. 10. Cone. 


An. 1095. 


Vis forft cra- 


the wars againſt the Infidels, and it was called by the 
name of cruſade or croiſade from the croſs, which 
was put upon all the colours, and upon the ſnhoul- 
ders of thoſe who liſted in it. . 

It was at the council of Clermont in Auvergne that 
Pope Urban II. who preſided there in perſon, preach- 
ed the cruſade to all Chriſtendom, and an innumer- 
able multitude of perſons, of all ſtates and conditions, 
took the croſs upon them. The Kings were not car- 
ried away with this zeal, for there were none of them 
in this firſt expedition : but a great number of Princes 
and Lords, eſpecially of France, and the countries de- 
pending upon that kingdom, entered upon the cruſade. 
Ihe moſt illuſtrious for his birth was Hugh the Great 
Count of Yermandois, the King's brother, Raymond, 
Count of Toulouſe, commonly called Raymond. of St. 
Giles, Robert II. Count of Flanders, Robert, Duke of 
Normandy, fon of William the Conqueror, Stephen, 
Count of Blois and Chartres, all vaſſals of the crown of 
France, join'd in this expedition. But of all the Lords 
who were. in the cruſade, he whoſe name has been 
the moſt celebrated by the writers of the hiſtory of 
theſe wars 2 ſea, is the famous Godefroy of Bonil- 
ian, Duke of the lower Lorain. Euſtachias and Bald- 
win, his two brothers, accompanied him, and an in- 
finite number of Lords of a lower rank, and Gen- 
tlemen, animated by the example of thoſe I have juſt 
named, followed their banners, or brought under their 
own a great many of their vaſſals and ſubjects. The 
Pope, that he might keep a good underſtanding a- 
mong ſo many chiefs of ditterent countries, named 
Aymar of Monteil, Biſhop of Pay, his legate in the ar- 
my, and delegated to him all his authority. | 


They 


7 1 ADMID T9: >. - 
They begun their march the following year. The An. 1096. 

diſtance of the countries where they were going to 

make war, and the means of ſubſiſting upon their — _ 

march were the greateſt difficulties that occurr'd in — * 

the execution of this deſign; for beſides thoſe who vf in their 

went as ſoldiers, old men, women, children, prieſts, . 

monks without number followed the army out of de- 

votion. So that there were between ſeven and eight 

hundred thouſand ſouls of all nations who undertook 

the journey. 1 | 

Near three quarters of them periſhed upon the road, 
or before any conſiderable enterprize was undertaken ; 
part by ſickneſs, part by hunger, and part by the 
ſword ; the people of the countries thro? which — 
paſſed, and in which they committed the greateſt dit- 
orders, treating them as enemies, and falling upon 
them on all ſides. But theſe were nothing for the 
moſt part but a mob of people, and ill arm'd, who 
had march'd before thro' y 6M and Bulgaria. 

Thoſe who got to Conſtantinople obtained ſome ſhips Guil. Tyrius 
of the Emperor Alexis Commenins to paſs into Aſia; . 4. & 18+ 
and having engaged very fooliſhly in battle with the 24. 
_— were beaten again, and almoſt all maſſa- 

_ cred. 

The Princes marched with more caution. Hugh Guibert, l. a. 
the Great went thro' Italy with Robert Duke of Nor- © 3 
mandy, Robert Count of Flanders, Stephen Count of 
Chartres, Raymond Count of 7. ala, and Aymar 
Biſhop of Pay. Bohemond Prince of Tarentum gave 
'em quarters in his territories till ſpring, and then took 
the croſs himſelf, together with a great number of 
Norman Lords, who were ſettled in Italy. 

Hugh the Great, intending to put himſelf at the 
head of the cruſaders who were gone thro' Hungary, 
made no ſtay in Bohemond's dominions ; but imbark- | 
ing with the few troops he had with him, he ſet fail | 
for Darazzo, to go from thence to Conftantinople ; 
but moſt of his ſhips were deſtroy'd by a ſtorm. He 
had like to have been loſt himſelf, and was carried 
from Darazzo to Conſtantinople in a very indifferent 
condition, and was there handſomely receiv'd by the 


7 a 

Codefroy of Bouillon went thro' Hungary and Bal. The boy + 

garia. As he obſerved exact diſcipline in his army, 2 u, 
Aa 4 the eh, 
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the way lay open for him, and he arrived at Conflan 
tinaple with his troops, who, notwithſtanding. the fa- 


tigues of ſuch a march, were in good condition. Bo- 


hemoud. and the Count of Flanders went by ſea as far 


as Durezzo, and joined him ſome time after; and 
laſtly Raymond, Count of Tonlouſe, having taken his 


journey by land thro! Dalmatia with the Biſhop of 
Puy, came likewiſe within fight of Canſtantinople. 
t before there was any rendezvous a gut many 
things had happen'd between Godefroy of Boxillow and 
the Emperor Alexis, - 
When this Prince deſired affiſtance of the Pope a- 
6 the Mahometans, he did not think of ſuch a 
urly burly as was made all over Europe. He hoped 
to have ſome troops who wou'd follow his orders, 
and make part of his army as auxiliaries: but when 
he ſaw thirty and forty thouſand men, who were on- 
ly the forerunners of other much more numerous ar- 
mies, commanded by the moſt famous captains of the 
Welt, he 2 to be afraid of theſe ſuccours, and 
apprehended he ſhould no longer be maſter at homo 


When they were al! arriv'd. 


le was a politick, cunning, diſſembling Prince, and 
after all had good reaſon to make ſuch ſort of refſections. 
He had been inſulted by the Norman Princes of Italy, 
N had come even into Thrace and attack'd him, 
T1 hey bad taken from his predeceſſors Apulia, Cala- 
bria and Sicily; and ſome of theſe Lords, when ſerv+ 
ing in the armies of the empire, had formerly 1 
to make themſelves maſters of all Greece, He knew 
the diſorders which the firſt armies of the cruſaders 
had committed in Hungary and Bulgaria, and his 
own eyes ſaw thoſe which the ſecond had again com- 
mitted in the neighbourhood of Conſtantinople, 80 
that from hence | mes) he took a reſolution which 
he followed always afterwards, not only not to ſecond 
the deſigns of the cruſaders, but to oppoſe them as 
much as he could; and to ule all ſorts of methods to 
deſtroy. theſe people, who were become as formidable 
to him as they were to the Mabometans themſelves, 
He endcavoured to ſtarve Duke Godgfroy's army. 
Afterwards he came to blows with him : but finding 
that artifice and open force were of no ſervice to him, 
he conſented to an accommodation. The other 1 
6 n 
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em: but after all they depended upon the Emperor. He treats 


ſhould be reſtored to him, as having been difmembred 


| fide, it appeared that they had a hundred thouſand ca- 
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being arrived, miſunderſtandings happened again, An.1096, 
* great many — owed upon — Md 


They muſt paſs the ſtraights to go and fight the Infi» Oy 
dels; and they could not do this without his ſhips. a 
He inſiſted upon one point which they had a great deal 

of difficulty to grant, It was that they ſhould fwear 
allegiance to him, and that the cities they ſhou id take 


from the empire. He would never give up this par- 
ticular, and they were forc'd at length to comply with 
it. On his fide he promiſed to furniſh them with 
troops and victuals, to give them the aſſiſtance of his 
fleet when they had occaſion for it, and to allow 
em the plunder of the towns, which they ſhould ei- 

2 take by ſtorm, or oblige to ſurrender at diſcre+ 
ON, « ; 
The being ſigned, the troops paſſed the cuil. Tyr. 
ſtraights 2 ava —— of the army on the other | 2. c. 45 


yy and a much more numerous infantry. | 
he firſt enterprize was the ſiege of Nice in Bithys Nice is Bi- 
nia, a city very well fortified, aud Sultan Solimay's *bynia is 
uſual place of reſidence. It was 55 rouſly defended, . . * 
Soliman came to its aſſiſtance, attack'd the camp, and was An. 1097. 
repulſed with the loſs of four thouſand men. Some 
time after the place capitulated, and was put into the 
Emperor's hands. | | 

A few days after the taking of this town, the army 
marched to lay ſiege to Autioch in Syria, and by that 
means to open the way into Paleſtine. Soliman, with 
an army of above two hundred thouſand horſe, co- 
vered with the mountains, was always annoying the 
army of the cruſaders, Bohemond, being — in 
a valley at ſome diſtance from the other troops for the 
conveniency of forage, was attack d. He received a great e. 12, 13, 14+ | 
loſs, and muſt have periſhed if he had not been ſpeedi- — 
ly ſuecoured. Duke Godeſroy, his two brothers Bal. syra, 
dwin and Euſtachius, . Hugh the Great, and the Count 
of Toxlouſe came and joined him at the head of fo 
thouſand horſe. Their arrival gave new courage to his 
troops. The Infidels fled. . They purſued em for two 
leagucs, and made themſelves maſters of their camp, | 


in which they found 2 great deal of riches, and abun- 


dance 
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An-1097. dance of provifions. This plunder comforted the ar- 
WV my for the loſs they had ſuſtained, which was four 


thouſand perſons, as well ſoldiers as others who fob _ 


5 lowed the camp. 

Congueſts of The army purſued their · march. Several cities ſur- 
the eraſaders. render d. They ſent out two detachments, one un- 
der Tancred, Bohemond's nephew, and the other un- 
der Count Baldwin, Godefroy's brother. Tancred 
made himſelf maſter of almoſt all Cilicia, and Bald- 
win of a great part of ＋ tame + and by/ theſe 
conquelts hey facilitated the ſiege of Antioch which 
was undertaken about the middle of October. It 
laſted till June the next year; and they would have 

been obliged to have raiſed the ſiege, if Bohemond had 
not kept a correſpondence in the place with one of 
the principal inhabitants named Pyrrbus, who in the 
An. 1098. night delivered up to him three towers in the quarters 
171 where he commanded. There was a great ſlaughter 
among the Mahometans; and the place was yielded to 

Bobemond by the other Lords of the cruſade. 4 
But ſcarce were they matters of it before Corbagat, the 
Maſulmam general, at the head of a more numtrous army 
than had yet appear'd, came and beſieged them them- 
ſielves, and began with cutting off their proviſions 
from em. They had no other way to take, but to 
go out and fight this _ notwithſtanding the great 
Another bat- inequality in numbers. But the neceſſity of dying or 


— 1 conquering ſupplied the place of every thing elſe. 


Corbagat Was intirely routed, and they found in his 
camp proviſions enough to victual both the city and 


the army. The diſtempers, which the ſſcarcity had oc- 


cafion'd, carried off a great many of the cruſaders, 
and among the reſt Aymar of Monteil, Biſhop of Pay, 
the Pope's legate. 

_ After ſo happy a victory, upon which the preſerva- 
tion of the army abſolutely depended, the Lords ſent 
| to the Greek Emperor, to ſummon him to come and 
join em in perſon, as he had promiſed, declaring to him 
that if he did not keep his word with them, they would 
not - obſerve any of the other articles of the treaty 
„ Which they had made, with him, and which he had al- 

ture between ready broke in many points. 


the eraſaders They choſe Hugh the Great, and Baldwin Count 
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was deſtroyed in the way, without any body's know- An. 1098. 
ing after what manner. Hugh the Great, after hav- CW 
ing run thro” a great many dangers, and cunningly eſ- 
caped a thouſand ambuſcades, which the Mahometans 
had laid for him, arrived at * re He laid 
before the Emperor the buſineſs of his journey, and 
from thence returned into France. This reſolution Guil. Tyr. 
which he took, for want of having where with to ſub- l. 7 c . 
ſiſt on honourably in the army, where he had no 
longer any of his own people with him, very much 
tarniſhed the glory of the great actions he had done 
upon all the -moſt dangerous occaſions, in which he 
had always ſignalized himſelf. SUS 
The Emperor, who miſtruſted the Princes, becauſe 
= had all the reaſon in the world to miſtruſt him, 
and to be very much diſſatisfied with him, would not 
go to join 'em in perſon, as they requeſted of him, 
He only ſent embaſſadors to em, who made great com- 
plaints at their not giving him Antioch again. But the cru- 
ſaders did not trouble themſelves much about theſe com- 
— — but acted for the future intirely independent 
him. | 
After the conqueſt of Antioch they took their mea- 
ſures for that of Feruſalem, which was the end of all 
the journey; and in the execution of this deſign they 
had nothing more to do with the Twrks, | 
The Sultan of Egypt, from whom the Turi call'd 
Selgincids had taken ſeveral provinces of his domini- 
ons, was overjoyed at the advantages which the cruſa- 
ders had gain'd over them. He lent to congratulate 
the Princes, and to deſire their friendſhip. But he had 
taken his advantage of the confuſion among the Tarks, 
and had march'd with his army, and had taken Fers- 
ſalem and ſeveral other places about. He had no 
mind to yield Jeruſalem and Paleſtine to the Chriſti- 
ans; but he offered them the liberty of paſſing thro? - 
it ro accompliſh their vow, upon condition that not 
above three hundred at once ſhould go into Jeruſalem, 
and Su they ſhould lay down their arms before they 
enter d. — i 
The Sultan's embaſſadors were ſent back with con- 
tempt; and they declared to them! that the intention: 
of the cruſaders was to finiſh their pilgrimage all to- 
gether, and in fuch a manner as ſhould make the Sul- 
| I 5 tan 
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An-1099, tan repent of his conduct with, relation to them. In 
ort, they ſoon began their march, and went all along 
. by the ſea ſhore, attended with a fleet of, Venetian, 
enoeſe, Flemimgs, Normans, and Engliſh, which fur. 
niſnhed them with proviſions : and thus they arrived at 
laſt at Jeruſalem. The fight of this city filled all the 
army with joy, and made them forget their former fa- 
tigues, The troops were animated with ardor, and 
ways the generals to begin the ſiege immediately; 
t theſe Lords knew the difficulty of the undertaking 
better than the ſoldiers. Tor 
Gnil, Tyr. Of between ſeven and eight hundred thouſand: per- 
4 * ſons who came out of Europe, there were not more 
than about forty thouſand left in this army, and of 
this number there were but twenty one thouſand and 
five hundred ſoldiers; * twenty thouſand foot 
and fiſteen hundred horſe, the reſt were deſtroyed ei- 
ther in battles or ſieges or by diſtempers. Some had do- 
8 my gary . ith . Antioch, others 
n Mefup ilicia to guard the places they 
had taken. On the other hand, there were forty thou- 
ſind men in the city to defend it. The Chriſtians were 
all turned out of it. The Saracens had filled up all the 
wells and ciſterns about it. There was no wood to be 
| found about the town that was proper to make machines 
with, whereas the enemy had e of it, and the 
city wanted for nothing. | 
_ Sexrof J eru- otwithſtanding. all this, Dxke Godefroy and the 
chem. reſt were reſolv'd to fall gloriouſly or accompliſh their 
vow. They ſettled their quarters : every one took his 


of ſt ubour the city, which they could not inveſt intire- 
Y for want of troops, ſo that i remained open on the 
South ſide, g 


Five days after it was reſolved to make a general 
aſſault upon the outer wall, which was done with ſo 
much vigour that they made themſelves maſters of it; 
and this brisk attack ſo aſtoniſhed the beſieged, that 
they thought the city would have been taken at the firſt 


aſſault, it they had had ladders with which to have 


ſcaled the ſecond wall. | 

After this firſt action, which was a great ſtep in the 
affair, they work'd with their machines. A Genoeſe fleet 
which arrived. at Joppa, was of great ſervice to them, 
not only by Eu 2x ing the army with the 2 
1. I 
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the minds of the beſieged; and thoſe, who defended 
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but more by the engineers and carpentem An. z. 
upplied them with, who were, much more $kiltel WF Yye 
thoſe in the camp. u 744110 11 
As ſoon as the machines were ready, and the roll - 
ing caſtles, which they made uſe. of at that time fos 
ſtorming, were built, they made their attack upon the 
wall with paterero's,  balliſta's, cattapulta's, and the 
—— ram. The aſſault laſted till night, which the 
belieged employed in repairing their breaches, and the 
99 2 their caſtles which were damaged by battering . 
City. | me 
The next morning at break of day the aſſault was Am made 
renewed, and continued till one a clock in the aftery , i 4 
noon, when the Chriitian army being weary and diſ- 
pirited with fatigue began to give way. Duke Godefroy 
percciving it, cried out with all his might, that the hea» 
vens declared for them, and that he had juſt ſeen vpoy 
the mount of Olivet a horſeman deſcending from the 
louds with a buckler all ſparkling with lightning, wha 
y his geſture encouraged him to purſue his victory: and 
the Count of Toulouſe ſaid the ſame thing at his attack. 
Whether this were true, or only a piece of artifice 
in the generals, the noiſe of this yifon went through 
all the army, who believ'd it, and did not doubt but 
it was St. George, who promils'd them victory. It re- 
vived the courage of the ſouldiery, and the battle begun 
again with more obſtinacy than ever. Godefroy — 
at laſt gain'd an opportunity of driving his rollin 
againſt the wall, leaped upon it with Count Exfachians 
his brother, Letold and Engilbert of Toxrnay, and er 
veral other Lords, and made themſelyes matters of it. 
The Duke of Normandy almoſt at the ſame time forc'd 
the paſſage at his attack. Confuſion and terror filled 


the rampart againſt the Count of Touluuſe, ſeeing their 
people ſcampering at a diſtance, took to their heels 
themſelves. 

The greateſt part ſaved themſelves in a kind of cita- It is raten. 
del, which was in the place where Solomom's temple 
formerly ſtood. Taxcred purſucd them thither, entered 
with them being followed by his troop, and made 10 
terrible a ſlaughter there, that every thing ſwam in 
blood. It is Grid that in this place alone there were ten 
thouſand Mahometaps lain. It was — Friday tha 
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Au. 2099. R 1099. that the city of Je- 


ruſalem was , four years after the 

had been publiſh'd in the council of Clermont. By this 
the moſt difficult part of the cruſaders vow was ac- 
compliſh'd; and after they had cauſed the maſſacre to 
ceaſe, they thought of nothing but paying their deyotions, 


and thanking God for the happy ſucceſs of ſo hazardous 


an enterprize.. | | 
The. turn'd all at once from the fury of ſlaugh- 
ter to the ſentiments of the moſt tender piety : and no- 
thing is more edifying and more moving than * 
ticulars which the hiſtory of that time gives us of the 
works of devotion, which the generals and ſoldiers 
employed themſelves in after the victory. a 
| The week following the Lords aſſembled to elect 
a King of Jeruſalem; and after ſome conſultations 
the crown was given to Godefroy of Bouillon, who had 
always been diſtinguiſh'd among all the cruſading Lords 
for his courage and wiſdom, his skilfulneſs in war, his 
probity and piety, his 3 his high ſtature, ex- 
inary ſtrength, and all the qualities that make not 
only a hero, but a Chriſtian hero. 
He fignalized his reign a few days after by the de- 
feat of the Sultan of Egypt, who came to ſuccour 
—.— with an army of above four hundred thou- 


men. | 
This victory having confirmed his conqueſt, the cruſa- 
ding Princes took leave of him. He made himſelf after- 
wards malter of a | many places about Jeruſalem ; 
and the Emirs of Prolemais, Cæſarea, Antipatris, and 
Askalon became tributaries to him. Godefroy lived but a 
ear after he was raiſed to the throne, and was ſucceeded 
by Balawin his brother, who, when he took poſſeſſion 
of the crown of Jeruſalem, gave the Earldom of Edeſſa 
to Baldwin of Boxrg his couſin. 
The, new King had wherewith to miantain himſelf 
by the arrival of a vaſt number of Europeans, moſt of 
| whom were French, who upon the news of Jeruſalem's 
being taken went into Paleſtine. Hugh the Great and 
the Count of Blois returned thither. The firſt died at 
Tarſus, before he could arrive at Feraſalem : ſeveral 
other Lords followed them, and ſignaliz d their courage 


in their ſervice to the King of Jeraſalem, who during 
a reign divided between good and ill ſucceſs in the 
| FH wats 
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wars he maintained againſt the Infidels, .conquered ſeve- An. ogg. 


f ral cities with which he made a handſome addition to 
/ his dominions. | 1 | 
F Thus was this new 77 formed in Paleſtine 
f about the end of the reign of Philip I. King of France, 
| who however. was no further concerned in it, than that : 
2 he united to his government the county of Bourges, 8 
. which Count Herpin ſold him to enable him to go to 
the Holy Land. | | | 2 
2 We ſhall find in the courſe of the hiſtory, that the 24 
5 cruſaders were the occaſion of many ſuch like unions, | 
» and for this reaſon we may look upon them as the be- 
l ginning of the re · eſtabliſnment of the power and do- 
. minion of our Kings. 
> From the time the peace was made us the King 

of England in the year 1098. France was free from - 
7 war, and during the laſt years of Philip's —__— 
8 gon enjoyed profound tranquillity. He died at 7h death of 
Melun in the 57 year of his age in the year 1108. TIE 
" upon the 29" of Juh, after having reigned forty eight * 
N years by himſelf, and above forty nine, if we reckon 
* from the time that he was crowned at Kheims, during 

the life-time of King Henry his father. 
FP” This rejgn has furniſhed hiſtory with a pretty copi- Epit. Philip, 
be ous ſubject, but in which the Prince was little con- 
* cerned but by his irregularities. However he was not 
without ſome good qualities. He was well made, 
os eloquent, agreeable, moderate, except iti his pleaſures 
_ and amours, to which he ſacrificed his repoſe and the 
d quiet of his realm; more ready for this reaſon to fi- 
| niſh the wars he was engaged in, and in which he was: 
4 not ſucceſsful when he tought in perſon, than to main- | 
. tain them with vigour and glory. He was interred in | 
— the monaſtery of Fleuri, which is at preſent that of | 
[a St. Bennet of the Loire; and was ſucceeded by his ſon | 
: * Lewis the ſixth of that name, who was ſurnamed the 
elf Big. 
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... Lewis VI. ſurnamed the Bic, © 
2 EWIS the ſixth, call'd Lewis - Thibaxt by an 


ancient hiſtorian, and ſurnamed the Big, be- 
cauſe of his ſhape which grew very thick about 


Buger.in vit. the end of his reign, was at his father's death between 


Groſſi. 
Yvo Carn, 


ep. 189. 


Ve ſubdncs 
abt rebels, 


When 


* and nine and twenty years of age, being born in 
1081. wo 

Tho? he had been crowned King in his fathcr's life- 
time, he would be crowned again at Orleans by d Aim- 
bert Archbiſhop of Sexs, notwithſtanding the oppoſi- 
tion made by _ Archbiſhop of K heims, who pre- 
tended that the right of crowning the King belonged 
to him and no one elſe, But Too Biſhop of Charires 
plainly wy the nullity of this pretence, eſpecially 

the quiet of the realm required that the King 
ſhould be crowned at ſome other place. 

The reaſon why the coronation was not performed 
at Rheims, was becauſe Rodolph after his election had 
taken poſſefion of his See without waiting for theKing's 
conſent, for which reaſon this Prince had nominated 
another Archbiſhop called Gervaſe. But Rodolph was 
encouraged to maintain his pretended right by ſome 
diſcontented Lords, ſome of whom thought of nothing 
leſs than excluding Lewss from the crown, or obliging 
him to part with ſome of the royal demeſne for their 
uſe and ſervice. Exdes Count of Corbeil, and Philip 


Count of Marte, a natural ſon of the late King and 


Bertrade his miſtreſs, were of this number, and had 
with them Amanri of Montfort the ſecond of that 
name, Bertrade's brother, Thomas of Merle Lord of 
Couci, and Hugh of Puiſet in Beauſſe Viſcount of 


Chartres. 


The King was obliged to take up arms againſt them, 
and with his activity and uſual diligence brought them 
to reaſon. He took Mante, Montiberi, Corbeil, and 
razed the caſtle of Puiſet. Theſe rebellions and expedi- 
tions happened at ditterent times, and it is difficult to 


fix the years preciſely : but the ** a more pow- 
erful and formidable enemy upon his hands. 


: 1 
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It was Henry King of Eugland, the — of An. 1108. 
William the Congueror's three ſons, and he who was 
the moſt like him as to his prudence and ability in go- | 
vernment. The abſence of Robert his elder brother, - RF 
who was gone to the holy war, gave him the oppor- 
tunity of ſeizing the crown of England at the death of 
King William their brother. Robert after his return 
endeavoured in vain to diſpute it with him, he even 
loſt his duchy of Normandy; for being taken at the 
battle of Tinchebray which he IToſt, Henry put him in 
priſon, from whence he was never delivered. 
The occaſion of the war between the two — 
was the fortreſs of Giſors. This place was upon the 
frontiers of France and Normandy; and for ſome years 
paſt it had been agreed that it ſhould be ſequeſter'd in 
the hands of a Lord called Pagan or Payen, who 
was to receive into it neither Ezg/iſþ or Norman, nor 8 
French troops; and in caſe it ſnould fall into the hands 3 
of either of the two Kings, it was ſtipulated, that guger. in vie 
the walls ſhould be razed within the ſpace of forty — 9 
r 7 
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days. 

Notwithſtanding this treaty, Hleury ſciz'd upon it. 
The King called upon him in vain to reſtore the ſe- 
queſtration, or raze the walls of the place: but they 
agreed to meet upon the river Epte to treat of this mat- 
ter together. They both came thither with ſome troops, 
bur could conclude upon nothing; and the King pro- 
poſed to Heury to end the difference by a duel upon 
the bridge over the river that ſeparated the two camps. 
Henry turn'd his challenge into banter. The King ſee- % n 
ing it would come to a war, made himſelf maſter in the Eagland. 
night of the bridge and ſome fords — to the 
river, and at break of day fell upon the Exgliſb and 
Nurmans, who were driven by the French till they 
got under the walls of G:ſors : After this the two ar- 
mies removed from the river Epte. The King return- 
ed to Paris, and the King of England to Nouen, to 
prepare for the war: but at the ſame time the Count 
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ad of Blois and Champaign made a troubleſome diverſion 
li- in favour of the King of England. 

to He was this Prince's nephew by his mother Adelaida, 
* and intirely in his intereſt. He quarrelled with tho 


King upon the account of a fief which he pretended 


belonged to him; and as ſoon as he ſaw the war de- 
It VOI. I. Bb clared 
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clared between the two Kings, he had the conſidence 
to ſeize upon Puiſet, which the King had cauſed to 
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be demoliſh'd, and to attempt to raiſe the walls 
again. | 


The King was immediately obliged to turn his 


forces againſt the Count of Blois. was ſeconded 


by Robert Count of Flanders, who beat the Count in 
two battles, one near Meauæ and the other near Lagni, 
where the King coming up finiſhed his defeat. 

The Count of Bloit vrent on with his work at the 
fortreſs of Puiſet, and the King march'd to hinder 
them; upon which a very bloody battle enſued, where- 
in the King expos'd himſelf as uſual, and had like to 


have been taken. However he puſhed the — with 


a great deal of vigour, when a large body of Norman 
troops 1. ent by the King of England, which 
obliged him to retreat with ſome diſorder. 

e withdrew to the caſtle of Toury, where he was 
inveſted with thirteen thouſand men under the banners 
of Guy of Rochefort, Milo of Montiberi, and Hugh 
of Crecy: but the Lords of his party having rallied 
their — came to his aſſiſtance, and the enemies 
retired. 

As he undertook this expedition only to hinder the 
refortification of Puiſet, he was reſolved to purſue it 
to the uttermoſt. And having furniſh'd himſelf with 
machines and all things neceſſary for a ſiege, he re- 
turned to that fortreſs and beſieged it. The Count of 
Blois came to its aſſiſtance, and ſurprized a of the 
royal army a league off Puiſet. The King ſuſtained 
the attack, tho* the Count had an army three times 
ſtronger than his own: but he muſt have fallen, if it 
had not been for Rodolph Count of Vermandois, who 
was of the royai family. This Lord meeting with 
the Count of Blois in the fight, run at him with his 
lance couch'd, and dangeroutly wounded him. This 
blow was the preſervation of the King's army. 
The Count of Blo;s's ſouldiers ſeeing him carried off 
all over bloody, loſt heart and took to their heels. 
Puiſet ſurrendered, and the King had it demoliſhed to 
the very ground. He fortified Ynville which was a 
league off Puiſet, and placed a gariſon in it to ſtop 
the incurſions of the rebels of Beauſſe. 
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In the mean while the King of England was at Rox--An.1108. 


en, being content with ſending ſome troops to the 
Count of Blois without _ as yet himſelf; but Malmsb.l x, 
ſome time after he took the field, and beat the French 

in ſome $kirmifhes without gaining any conqueſt how- + 

ever, and afterwards peace was concluded between the peace imad, 
two Kings. The Count of Blois and the other rebel 7 
vaſſals were . included in it. The principal condi- 

tion was, that William the King of England's fon 

ſhould do homage in perſon to the King, a thing 

which the King of England had many times re- An. 1109. 
fuſed to ſubmit to; and the King having obtained this 

—— <q point of the homage, gave up Giſors to 

him. SES, 

Two years paſt without the King's having any war l 
with the neighbouring Princes to his dominions, but 
not without bein en obliged to draw his ſword, 
to reſtrain the inſolence of his vaſſals, all whoſe ſtudy 
was how to augment their domimons at the expence 
of their neighbours and eſpecially the churches, that is 
the biſhopricks and abbeys. The Count of Blois rebelled 
= 1111. but we do not learn the motive An. 1111 

his revolt, tho? it is probable he was engaged in it by 
the King of England. 

The ng entred upon his territories with Robert Defeat of the 
Count of Flanders, but this expedition did not ſuc- KA army. 
ceed. The Count of 6/015 advanc'd with a much 
more numerous army than that of the King, and de- 
feated it. In the rout the Count of Flanders's horſe 
was thrown down, and the enemy's cavalry went over 
this Prince's body, which ſo bruiſed him that he died 
in a few days after. 

The King in his turn made buſineſs for the King 

of England, by engaging Foxlk the fifth Count of An- 
Jox to refuſe him - e for the county of Marne, 
which he had had of Helie his father-in-law, Lord of 
that county. He promiſed to ſupport him, and ſome 
other vaſſals of the King of England entered into this 
confederacy. But the King of England being come 
over into Normandy, obliged the Count of Anjou to 
—.— ſubdued his rebel vaiſals, and forced the King 
10 e . 

Henry King of England carricd it with an high hand, 

50 his. power more and more by the ſeveral 
B b 2 alliances 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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. An.1113; alliances which he made, He was already father-in- 

Ua to the Emperor: and about this time he got Mand 
one of his daughters married to Conan fon of the 

Gvill. Duke of Briianny, and his fon William Adelin to the 

Malmab. I. . younger daughter of the Count of Anjou, who declared 
this young Prince his heir to the county of Maine, and 
afterwards delivered it up to Henry in truſt, when he 
ſet out upon his journey. to the Holy Land. 

The more formidable this dangerous enemy became 
to Frauce, the more the King applied himſelf to find out 
ways means to deſtroy his power. He had one 
method before him, which would gain him a great deal 
of glory if he ſucceeded in it. Robert Duke of Nor- 
mandy, whoſe duchy the King of England his brother 
had taken from him, was ſtill in priſon. He had a 
ſon call'd William Clito, then about fourteen or fif- 
teen years old, who wandred through all the courts 

| of Europe, without being able to procure any remedy 
The King for his ill fortune or deliverance for his father. The 
7 King was well inclin'd towards him, but found he was 
William not ſtrong enough to = him in poſſeſſion of his do- 
te minions. He advis'd him to uſe all his endeavours to 
8 * the Count of Anjou and Baldwin VII. Count of 
priſoner. landers, and as many as he could of the Lords of 
| Normandy, and promis'd him that then he would open- 

ly take him under his protection. 

Hilliam, or rather thoſe who follow'd his fortune, 
did not fail to make uſe of this good diſpoſition of the 
King, and they managed matters ſo well that the league 
was made. 

The alliance being concluded, the King, the Count 
of Anjou, and the Count of Flanders agreed to fall 
upon Normandy at three different places. The King 
on the ſide of France, the Count of Flanqers by the 
country of Caux, and the Count of Anjou by the 
Maine. And accordingly they entred upon the coun- 
try, as ſoon as the King of England had refus'd upon 
the King's ſummons to ſet the Duke of Normandy at 
liberty. 

Te As ſoon as the armies appear'd upon the frontiers of 

74 Norman dy, the which William had form'd there 
— roſe. Hugh of Gournay, Stephen Connt of Aumale, 
Orderic 1.12, Hleury Count of Eu, Euſtacbius of Breteuil, Riche- 
Au. 1118. rixs of Aigle, Renald of Baillenl, Robert of — 
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Jourg, and a great many other Lords and Gentlemen An. 1118. 
took up arms, and proclaim'd William Clito Duke f 
Nor mandy. 

This inſurrection confounded and aſtoniſh'd Henry guger. in vit 
much more than all the reſt; but what touch'd him Hud. Grofl. 
the molt to the quick, was, that there was a plot even 
in his own court againſt his perſon, form'd even by 
one of his favourites, and in which ſome officers of 
the bed-chamber were concern'd; ſo that he knew no 
longer whom he could truſt himſelf with. 

n the mean while the King of France entred Nor- 
mandy, and took Andeli, another very important fort 
upon the river Epte call'd Gul-Nicaiſs, and the city of 
P Aigle. The Count of Flanders run over all the coun- 
try of Cauæ ravaging it, and went up even to the 
gates of Rouen, and challeng'd the King of England 
to a duel. The Count of Axjoz beſieg d Alengon 
forc'd it to ſurrender after having repuls'd the King o 
England and the Count of Champaign, and made him- 
ſelf maſter of ſome other formeifes in the country 
about. Evrenx was delivered up to Amanri of Mont- 
fort. The King of England march'd to it immediately, 
took the city, and burnt it; but he could not ſtorm 
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the caſtle, 
So much ill ſucceſs did not however make this 
e, Prince loſe his courage. He was aſſiſted by Alan III. 
he Duke of Britanny, and the Count of Champaign's 
ue troops being join'd to his and to the Bretons, he 
found himſelf in a ſhort time with a large army at 
nt his command. His management, and the good ſucceſs 
all which always accompanied his arms, deliver'd him from 
ng part of his enemies. He brought off the Count of Au- 
he jon from the league by force of money, The Count. 
he of Flanders was dangerouſly wounded in a skirmiſh 
m- which he had near the city of Eu with the troops of 
on Britanny, and died ſome time after. And laſtly ſome 
at Norman Lords, and ſome of the moſt conſiderable 
perſons among the male-contents were ſurpriz'd, put 
of into priſon, and obliged to give up their caſtles to the 
ere King of England. 
— his Prince after theſe advantages reſoly'd to find 


out the King of Frauce and give him battle. The two 
armies met in the plain of Breneville in the Vexin. They 
came to an engagement, = van and main body of 
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An. 1118. the King of England's army were defeated ; but the 

A-HYV French purſuing their victory with more heat than pru- 

dence, and being in very great diſorder, where charg'd 

ſo opportunely by the Engl rear, that they were 
diſpers'd in a moinent. | 

he King being hurried along with thote that fled, 

and having been thrown off his horſe, was oblig'd to 

make his eſcape on foot. _ 

The King of England gain'd nothing but glory by 
this battle, for there were but few. French kill'd, their 
flight as ſwift as the attack of them had been brisk 
and ſudden. 

Poe ji made, At the time when the war was carrying on with the 
e. _— greateſt eagerneſs, Pope Calixtus II. made himſelf a 
Ry mediator of peace between the two 7 He came 
into France and reconcil'd them, The _ Eng- 
An. 1120. land renew'd his homage for Normandy. The places 
orderic. l. ia. taken from him were reſtor'd to him. The pritoners 
an both ſides were ſet at liberty, and William Clito 
ſon. of Robert Duke of Normandy remain'd in the con- 

dition he was in before; but always beloved by the 


te who ſome years after gave him new marks of 


his kindacſs and good will. bt. | | 
he King of England had his ſon William Adelin 
again recogniz'd b the Norman Lords for their Duke, 
but this was but for a little while; for as this young 
Prince was returning into England after the King his 
father, with Kichard his brother Henry's natural ſon, 
and a great number of Lords belonging to their reti- 
nue, the ſhip he was aboard of rtunately ſtruck 

againſt a rock, and every perſon in her was loſt. 
Sorrow of te Thus Henry, when he was juſt upon the point of 
147 ar taſling the comtort of a peace which he had very much 
deſir d, was ſtruck by the loſs of his family with the 
. greateſt ſorrow that he had ever felt all the reſt of his 
e. | 

This loſs was attended with conſequences that di- 
ſtarb'd the quiet of the King of England's dominions : 
and William Clito fon of Robert Duke of Normandy, 
ſecing that this Prince had now no ſon to ſucceed him, 
found the Norman Lords more difpos'd than ever to 


reſtore him to the duchy, to which he was the lawful 
ſucceſſor. | 


There 
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' mother's ſide, giving him Pontoiſe and all the 
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There was a new inſurrection. Amauri Count of An. 1120. 

Montfort entred into the conſpiracy, as well as Vale 

ran Count of Meulan, and the Count of Anjou, who 4 nw reve 

even married his daughter Sybil to Jillian, and put him Ted 

in poſſeſſion of the county of Maine. About the Henr. Hune 
ſame time the King of England married Adelaida daugh- I. 7. 


ter of the Count of Louvain, in hopes of having a An. 1 124. ; 


ſucceſſor by her, and immediately went over ſea to 
cruſh the revolt in its beginning, 

He ſeiz'd upon ſome of the confederate towns, a 
among the reſt upon Pont-Audemer which belong'd to 
Valeran Count of Meulan one of the S chiefs. 

He compaſs'd his end in getting William's marriage 
with the Count of Anjou's daughter annull'd by reaſon 
of affinity, and in this manner William was depriv*d Orderic..12, 
of the county of Maine, and again reduc'd to his firſt # e it. 
fortune. The King made it up to him ſome time af- 
ter by ing him to Jane the Queen's ſiſter p the 
Jexin 
and thereby putting him into a condition of diſturbing 
the King of Exgland. | 

In the mean time, the King did not declare openly 
againſt this Prince, He only furniſh'd the Norman Lords 
underhand with ſome troops; and the King of Eugland 
always found a great many French in all the places he 
took from them. He diſſembled himſelf, and only cauſ- 
ed ſome irruptions to be made into the territories of 
France. But at length his uſual good fortune deliver'd 
him from his perplexity ; for in a little battle that hap- _ 
pen'd near Bourg-Teroude ſome leagues from Rouen, 

Eudes of Borleng, an Engliſhman and brave captain, Roger de 
defeated a troop of three hundred men, moſt of them Hoved. L f. 
Lords and Gentlemen, and took the greateſt part of the 

heads of the inſurrection, and by this deſtroy'd the par- 

ty which William had in Normandy. | 

But the King of Eugland did not ſtop here. Being 
perſuaded that William would not have undertaken a 
new war againſt him, if he had not been aſſured of aſſiſ- 
tance from the King of France, he turn'd his venge- 
ance upon that Prince, and executed it in ſuch a man- 
ner as expos' d the kingdom to one of the greateſt 
dangers it had been in for a long time. 

e engag d the Emperor Henry V. his father-in-law 
on his fide, who was very angry with the King, for 
B b 4 that 
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An. 1124. that ſome years before he had ſuffer'd the Pope to pro- 
CY nounce in his preſence the ſentence of excommunica- 
The Empery tion againſt him in a council held at Rheims. He had 
Lal the * from that time reſolv'd to make the King repent of it 
420 a 5 . n Bur W x. 
%% of and had propos'd to himſelf one day to reduce the city 
ente. if Rheims to aſhes where he had receiv'd ſo mortal an 
anront, | 
Fuer. in at. Being therefore ſolicited by the King of England, 
Lud. Grof. he rais'd a formidable army of his ſubjeAs beyond the 
Rhine in order to come down upon France. But the 
danger with which the kingdom was threatned united 
all-minds, and never was there ſeen more harmony be- 
tween the King and his vaſſals than naw to defend 
France, All the great vaſſals on this ſide the Loire 
| ſpar'd 5 5 w_ expence * this pu omg The 
| militia, which ha n ſet up in the preceding reign, 
— did their duty perfectly well; ter whe the Kine cooks 
eld en bath to Rhetms, where all the troops were order'd to ren- 
% _ derzvaus, he found a much more numerous army than 
that of the Emperor. It conſiſted at leaſt of two hun- 
dred thouſand men, according to the report of Abbat 
Szger, who was in it, and had at that time a great 
| ſhare in the miniſtry. | 
The Emperor ſtruck at this wonderful union of the 
whole nation, to which there had not been the like 
ſince the time of Charlemaign, did not think proper 
to engage on this ſide the rivers; and taking hold af 
the pretence of ſome troubles that were rais'd beyond 
the Rhine, he rcturn'd back again. 
Th Emperor's It was upon the occaſion of this war, that we meet 
7 L ppi. the firſt time with the King of France's going to St. 
| Denys, and taking the banner of that abbey call'd the 
Oriflamb, and this cuſtom continued afterwards till 
the reign of Charles VII. and even beyond it. 
The King of England made ſome incurſions in Nor- 
mandy, whilſt the Imperial army kept all Champaign 
An.1125- in awe, but without making any progreſs. He loſt his 
Death of the ſypport by the death of the Emperor, which happen'd 
„ year, and he was oblig'd to make peace with 
France. T ov happy in having pacified the troubles in 
Normandy, which without the great advantage of. the 
hattle of Bunrg-Terexde, would probably have loſt 
him all the duchy. | 
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William Clito, to whom the King had given the An. 1127. 
Veæin, was always hoping for ſome revolution in Nor 
mandy, by means of which he might get into poſſeſſi- 
on of his patrimony. But the King's kindneſs found 
out another way to comfort him for his ill fortune; 
for Charles Count of Flanders having been aſſaſſinated 
withont leaving any child behind him, an King had au- 
thorjty enough to get the conſent of the Flemings, and ſo 
gave him that county. William return'd the Vexin 
into his 2 - ve he had made - — but 
by waiting till it could procure him ſome! more oOrderic1.r 
| nididerable. 'ng mw 
But William did not long enjoy this ſignal kindneſs 
of the King. Thierry of Alſace, who been one 
of the pretenders to the county of Flanders, declar'd 
war againſt him at the ſolicitation of the King of Eng- 
gland. As William was beſieging Aloft, he was in an 5, of 
attack wounded in his hand with a pike which he William 
ſnatch'd from a ſoldier; and it being gangreen'd, he ChĩiU. 
died of it ſome days after. As Thierry had the af- 
fections of moſt of the Flemings, and was ſupported 
by the King of England and the Count of Champaign, 
the King was oblig'd to acknowledge him, and receive ,, une 
his homage for the county of Flanders. * ——_ 
About this time the King, after the example of his Tz. King 
predeceſſors, had his eldeſt fon Philip crown'd at Sealer his 
Rheims, and continued as he had hitherto done, to % f 
puniſh his lay-vaſſals, who ſeized upon the goods — 
of the church, or rebelled againſt him. Of this num- An. 1129. 
ber were William Count of Auvergne, Thomas of 
Marle, Lord of Couci, Stephen of Garlande, who was 
afterwards Biſhop of Paris, and Amauri of Montfort. 
The King in one of theſe expeditions was wounded 
in the thigh with a ſtone ſhot out of a Paterero from 
the walls of the caſtle of Livri, which he was be- 
ſieging, and which he cauſed to be laid level with the 
ground after he had taken it. 


deal — to the King his father, who ewetve th s He 4 
after had his ſecond ſon Lewis crown'd by Pope In- an 
nocent II. who was then in France. 

During the three following years nothing paſſed that 
was very memorable, at leaſt nothing is — in 
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4 An. 17135. hiſtory, only it is ſaid in | ago that Lewis fruſtrated * 
a me ill deſigns which the King of England form'd 
jt. ' againſt him. 
| : In the year 1135. the Ring wes ſeized with a flux, 
which brought f. to death's door. Before he re- 
ceived the Viaticum, he called his ſon to him; and 
drawing the royal ring off his finger, he gave it to 
him, telling him that With that ring he inveſted him 
with the kingdom, which he renounced himſelf and 
igned to him. He recoyered however of this ſick- 
neſs; but a weakneſs continued upon him, which did 
not allow him to have any hopes of living long. But 
in the mean time he received a piece of news, which 
could not but give him a great dcal of pleaſure. 
Sager. is As he was one day at Beth, three nes from 
"Fg Compiegne, ſome envoys came from William Duke 
of Guyenne, who acquainted him that this Duke had 
| made his will, in which he declared Elezor, his eldeſt 
An. 1137. daughter, heireſs of all his dominiqns, upon condition 
that ſhe ſhould marry young King Lewis, who ſhould 
then have them as her dowry, and that afterwards he 
ſet out upon a pilgrimage to St. Fames in Galicia, 
The envoys, either before their departure, or upon 
the road, heard of the news of the Duke of Guyeunes 
death, and that he had confirmed his will before he 
died. They communicated all this to the King, Who 
by ſo 2 an alliance reunited to the crown the du- 
chy of Cnuyenne, that is a great part of the countries 
beyond the Loire, Poitou, Gaſcogne, Biſcay, and ſe- 
veral other tcrritories as far as the Pyrenean moun- 
: tains. | 
Marriage of Such advantageous offers being accepted withgut any 
the yowg deliberation, the young King ſet out with a magnifi- 
Nu. cent equi e, and the ceremony of marriage was per» 
form'd at B ourdeaus. | | 
The Kings In the mean while the great heats which happen'd 
. this year had a mighty effect upon the King's health, 
and he died at Paris upon the firſt of Auguſt, accord- 
ing to others upon the fourth, being about ſixty years 
of 3g, his thoughts being employ'd upon goodneſs, 
and his actions engag'd in the exerciſe of fervent pie- 
ty, depriv'd of the comfort of ſeeing the King his ſon 
again, but offering this laſt ſacrifice to God with re- 
gation. 
3 He 
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He was generall regretted, His goodneſs, his An.1137. 
behaviour full of ſincerity and ſweetneſs, his zeal WS 
for juſtice, and his care to hinder the oppreſſion of the His charader. 


people and the churches, merited that his ſupjects 


ſhould honour bis funeral with their tears. If to _ __ 
ſtrong mind, which hated trifling and debauchery, ass 
he was endued with from his youth, if to his act i- 
ty, courage, inclination to do good, his application to 
government, and ſincere piety, he had join'd a little 


more politicks, more knowledge of his true intereſt, 


or more eagerneſs in advancing it, he would have e- 
qualled the moſt illuſtriqus of his predeceſſors, and 
would have been in nothing inferior to Henry King 
of England, who was a Prince of the greateſt eſteem 
of his time, and who ge him in nothing but that 


art, without which a PrifCe may be a good King, but 


will never paſs for a great man, xt 
He left at his death, befides Lewss his ſucceſſor, His children; 
five ſons and a daughter, namely, Hugh, who was at 
firſt a Monk of Clairvaux, afterwards Biſhop of 
Beauvais, and at Taft Archbiſhop of Rheims; Ro- 
bert, head of the royal branch of. the. Counts of 
Dreux; Peter Lord of Courtenai, Philip Archdea- 
con of the church of Paris, who being nominated 
Biſhop of that city, yielded that great place to Pezer 
Lombard, known by the name of Maſter of the Sen- 
Hugh, of whom hiſtory tells us nothing parti- 
cular; and Conſtantia, who married to her firſt husband 
Euſtachius Count of Boulogne, and to her ſecond 
Raymond V. Count of Toxlouſe, Duke of Narbonne, 
Marquiſs of Provence. Queen Adelaida, ſome 
time after the King's death was married again to Mar- 
thew of Montmorency, High Conſtable of France. 


* 
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EWTS VII. ſurnamed the Tong, to diſtinguiſh 

him from his father, with wham he reigned 
ſome time, judged his preſence at Paris ne- 
ceſlary to prevent the ſeditions which would, probably 
at this time upon the beginning of a new reign. 

He left the 1 to proſecute her journey at leiſure, 
and went before. 0 | 

As ſoon as he came to Paris he called an aſſembly 
of the Lords and Biſhops ; and without being crown- 
ed again as his predeceſſor was, he conſulted with 
them upon meaſures to be taken for the ſafety and 
tranquillity of the ſtate, in which there had · not been 
* ſeen for a long time ſo much peace and quiet as there 
was in the nning of this reign. 

What contributed moſtly to it was the troubles that 
were in the 1 dominions to France, eſpe- 

ormandy and England, cauſed by the 
death of King Heury. This Prince died at the end 
of the year 1135, and lived a year after his brother 
Robert, Duke of Normandy, who died in priſon. 

Stephen Count of Bologue, Henry's nephew by 
his mother, went over in all haſte into England, and 
ſeized upon the kingdom without troubling himſelf 
how that Prince had diſpoſed of it by will, who had 
made Maud his daughter, and Geofftoy Plantagenet 
Count of Anjou, that Princeſs's ſecand husband, heirs 
to his dominions. 
After having confirmed his authority in England 
he repaſſed into Normandy, of which he made 17 
chius his ſon Duke, with the conſent of the Ki 

of France, who inveſted him with this duchy, = 
married his ſiſter Conſtantia to him. 

In the mean while the Count of Anjou, and the 
Empreſs his wife, made themſelves maſters of all the 
places they could take in Normandy, eſpecially thoſe 
which were neareſt the county of Maine, and uſed all 
their endeavours to raiſe their party in Exgland. This 
kindled a fierce civil war on both ſides the ſea, which 
laſted a long time, and which was, as I ſaid, the cauſe 
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of the tranquillity of France, during the firſt years of An. 1137. 

King Lewis. es ny: De a 
ancher of Montgeai having endeavoured to diſturb 

it by ſome attempt which he made _—_ this Prince's 

ſubje&s, was immediately puniſhed for it by the de- * 

molition of his fortreſs. 3 
But in the year 1142. the King declared war An. 1142. 

with Thibaut, Count of Champaign, for three rea- The King 

ſons. The firſt was, becauſe he had given ſanQu- #70 war 

ary in his dominions to Peter de la Chaſtre, Arch- coun of 

biſhop ele& of Bourges, whom the King wou'd not Champaign, 
\_own, becauſe his election was without his con- | 

_ 1 won Was, — the On at 

Rome © the marriage of Peryetle the Queen's 
ſiſter, — adap Count of Vermandoiss Radulph, 
to marry this Princeſs, under pretence of affinity, re- 
pudiated his firſt wife, who, according to ſome, was 
nearly related to the Count of Champaigu, and ac- 
cording to others, his own daughter. I he third rea- 
ſon was, becauſe they knew or ſuſpected that he treat- 
ed with the Count of Soiſſons, the Count of Flanders, 
and even the Count of Vermandois, to make them 
riſe againſt the King. A 

This Prince entered upon the Count of — 7 
territories, put all to fire and ſword, took and pillag- 
ed Vitri in Pontois, and thirteen hundred perſons who 
had taken refuge in a church periſhed miſetably there 
under its ruins, after it had been ſetꝰ on fire. 4 thing 
which afterwards gave the King ſo much ſorrow, that 
he not only came to an accommodation with Pope 
Celeſtine II. Innocent II's. ſucceſſor, by acknowledg- 
ing Peter de la Chaſtre for Archbiſhop of Bourges, | 
and being reconcil'd to the Count of Champaign ; but An. 1143. 
likewiſe he reſolved from that time to go in perſon to ©; Maw 
the aſſiſtance of the Chriſtians in Paleſoine, to expiate 

is ſin, and he ormed his reſolution three years 

er. This expedition was the moſt famous adventure 
of Lewis VII.'s reign, and he haſtened the execution 
of it upon the bad news he received from the Holy 
Land, at the time he was making his preparations. 

The Chriſtians, by their conqueſts ſince the firſt Gui, Tyr. 
cruſade, in the ſpace of forty years, had formed four J. 16. c-29- 
conſiderable ſtates in thoſe countries; namely, the 
county of Eaeſſa, that of Tripoli, the nen 5 

ut ioch, 
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Antiach, and the of Fernſalew. The coun» 
O 


f Edeſſa com ded the that lay upon 
. ates, The county of Tripoli and the prin- 

of Antiuch were extended all along the ſea 
Phonicia; and the kingdom of Jeraſalem was 
bounded by theſe three dominions, and by Iaumea on 
the ſide of Zgypr. Foſſtiin of Courtenai, the ſecond 
of that name, was Count of Eaeſſu. nd of 


- 


Poictieri, the Queen of France's uncle, was Prince of 
Antioch. Raymond, poem 
St. Giles, Count of Tun 


grandſon of Raymond of 
owſe, who was in the firſt 
cruſade; poſſeſs'd the county of Tripoli; and Bald- 
win III, the kingdom of Jeraſalem. 

If theſe Princes had continued firmly united, they 
would have been invincible, and able to have pulled 
down the dominion of the Mabometans in Alia. But 
diviſions aroſe among them, and Sanguin Sultan of 
Aleppo, and afterwards his fon Noradin, a man en- 
dowed with all the qualities of a conqueror, took the 
advantage of them. Eacſſa and ſome other cities were 
taken from the Chriſtians. Foal Count of Anjos died 
in the year 1142, and left the crown of Feruſalem to 
his ſon Balduin III. of that name, thirteen years of 
age, under the regency of Queen Moliſante. This 
me the Sage mn of 3 affairs the — in 

4 in the year 1145. young King without expe- 
rience upon the throne of Feruſalem; one of the 


four principal Princes deprived of the belt part of 


his dominions ; thoſe of the three others lying open 
by the taking of Edeſ/a, and having very near em a 


young conqueror determined to puſh his conqueſts, 


A new %6- 
Jade. 


take the croſs likewiſe. 


and very capable of doing it: this obliged the Ki 

of Jeruſalem and the Prince of — 2 ſend = 
adors into Karope to delice himediate ſaccour 
from the Chriſtian Princes, and engage them in a new 


e. | 

They found the King of France in a very favoufl 
able diſpoſition. St. Bernard preached the cruſade 
with wondertul ſucceſs over the kingdom ; and go- 
ing into Germany by Pope Eagentus the Third's or- 
ders, he engaged the Emperor Conrad the Third to 


This cruſade cauſed no leſs tir in Eurupe than the firlt, 
A prodigious number of French and German _ 
| | il 


LEVIS VII. 


liſted themſelves under the banners of the two Princes, An. 1143. 
each of which had a very fine army under his command. Wyya 
Notwithſtanding the experience they had had of the 


jealouſy and iouſneſs of the Greeks in the firſt odo de Di-, 


cruſade, they reſolved to go by land to Conſtantine- ge. 
le, and = the ſame road that Godefroy of Bouillon n on _ 
fad on _—_ yt my — in concert br * 
Ki out firſt at er in the year 1147. His ar- An. 1140. 
— of above one hundred tho fi _ San 
men, among whom there were ſeventy thouſand cui- - 
raſſiers on horſeback. He arrived upon the frontiers of The Emperer 
the empire; and as he advanced towards Conſtantinople, Conrad's ar- 
he began to perceive the ill intentions of the Greeks. „ Conftan- 
The Emperor of Conſtantinople at that time was tinople. 
Manuel Commenias, fon of the Emperor John Com- 
menius, and grandſon of Alexis, who had uſed the 
firſt cruſaders ſo indifferently. He was a Prince 
who had ſome good qualities; but his prudence and Nicer |. r- 
politicks degenerated into trick and treachery, eſpeci- 
ally with regard to the cruſaders. The rough beha- 
viour of the Germans might have been ſome excuſe 
for him, if he had not puſhed things ſo far, and if, 
after they were come into Aſia, he had dropt his de- 
ſign of deſtroying them. 6 
The Germans march'd as far as Philipopoli, a city Nicer. 1, 1. 
in Thrace, without having any difference with the | 
Greeks. But as they went out of that country, the 
latter e upon ſome ſoldiers belonging to 
the rear, who were ſfragling, a great battle would 
have enſued, if Michael Biſhop of Phrlipopoli had 
not pacified the generals. The army arrived at laſt at 


C 2 
the two Emperors were brothers - in- law, the in · Gefta Lud 
terview was pretty cold on both ſides. There were YI c. 19. 
ſome ſhips ready to tranſport the German army to the o- , 
ther fide of the Straigbts. There was ſome conteſt up- two Emge- 
on this article, for the Emperor had agreed with the . 
King of Frauce to wait for him on this ſide the Srraighrs ; 
but Conrad, either apprehending they would cut off his 
proviſions, or in hopes of having the firſt honour of the 
expedition, reſolved to into Aſia, and a few days Guil. Tyr. 
after he march'd croſs Birhynia towards Lycaonia. 66 29: 
Whilſt the Imperial army advanced towards Con- Odo de Di- 
fStaminople, the King of France began his . after 980% 
| ving 
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S , and that not only by the conſent, but like- 
| Buger. wile at the inſtant requeſt of a numerous aſſembly of 


— Lords, Biſhops, and Abbats. He was a man equally 


Odo de Di- 

* I. 2 
- 

march 


nube at tshone ; he arrived _— in Hungary, 
where the King, whoſe name was Ceiſa, omitted no- 


The King thought it would be prudent in him to 
= 1 diſſemble, 12 keeping hire conſtantly on his guard ; 
and he came at length within ſight of Conſtantinople in 
the beginning of October. Manxel received him with 
all poſſible marks of honour, and in a quite different 
manner than he had received Conrad. They conferred 
together in that capital, and the King, to ſhew this Prince 
the confidence he — in him, entered the city ſeveral 
times attended only with ſome Lords of his army. 


Mannel was very impatient to ſee the French 
the other ſide the Straight. But having ſound- 
ed the King upon that head, he learned that this 
Prince's delign was to wait on this ſide for ſome 
troops, who had imbarked in Apalia, and were to 

; come 


Lewis VII. „ 
edme to him by the way of Durazzo. This cha- An. 1147. 
grin'd him, and he had recourſe to artifice. He gave 
private orders to the commiſſioners of the proviſions e 
to raiſe the price of them, and ſometimes to let the 
| camp be in want of them: and afterwards he be- 
| thought himſelf of publiſhing news of the mighty 
; victories which the Germans had gain'd over the Ma- 
| hometans, and the great booty they had taken fron 
; them. Theſe reports were ſpread in ſuch a manner, 
with ſo many circumſtances, and the accounts of 
them were ſo probable, that they were look'd upon as 
certain by the Frenth army. 
They had the effect which Manne! defigned. The 7h Frenei 
French burn'd with defire to ſignalize themſelves, atid 222 
envyed the Germans the glory they took from them. 
The common ſoldiers, hearing every moment of the 
rich booty of the pillaged cities, thougit there would 
be nothing left in Aſia, if they did not make haſte to 
o thither ; and moſt of them appeared more vext at 
the King's delay than the Greeks themſelves. So that 
this Prince, being continually ſolicited to depart, by the 
moſt conſidefable perſons in the army, reſolved to 
paſs the Straighis; and ſhips were immediately ready 
to tranſport him. | | 
The army was no ſooner paſs'd, but Manuel pull'd 
off the mask; and upon the occaſion of ſome diſorders 
which the French ſoldiers committed upon the lands of 
the empire, they ſtop'd the proviſions which were de- 
ſign'd tor the camp. The army muſt neceflarily have 


0 ſpent the beſt part of their magazines on the other ſide 
F the Szraights; and it was not till after a great many 
in negotiations, ſatisfactions, and petitions that they could 
th obtain freſh proviſions. Among other things which 
nt were required of them, there was one which gave the 
ed King a great deal of trouble, but which neceſſity o- 
oe bliged him to grant. It was, that the Lords of the ar- 
al my ſhould do homage to the Emperor, as thoſe of 
the firſt cruſade had done. But nothing confounded, 
< the troops more than the fatal news they learnt of the 
d- German army, quite different from what the Greeks 
nis — maliciouſly reported: fer this was their unhappy 
ne Ate. / et or es 
to The Emperor Conrad, truſting to the conduct of Guil. Tyr. 
ne the guides whom he had taken from the Greeks, wass 
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An. 1147. betray'd by them, and left in the mountains upon the 
WY road to Lycaania, at a time when his proviſions be- 
- gun to fail him; and not knowing which way to turn 
5 imſelf, ill fortune would have it that he took a road 
Which engaged him in the deſerts on the ſide of Cap- 
padocia. The Mahometans, being informed of this by 
the Greeks, came to inveſt his camp, into which they 
Deſcat of continually diſcharged whole loads of arrows, and then 
an. EE retired, without ever ſtanding their ground. So that the 
German cavalry, whoſe horſes were all haraſs'd, and 
moſt of them unſhod, could never reach them. Theſe 
redoublcd vollics killed him ſo many men and horſes, 
that he was obliged to turn back. The Mahometars 
purſued him without giving him any reſpite : ſo that 
ſcarce a tenth part of his numerous army was in a 
condition, I do not ſay of fighting, but of flying. 
Odo de Di- The Emperor, who was himſelf wounded with 
ogilo, l 5- two arrows, eſcap'd with theſe miſerable remains, of his 
army, leaving all his baggage, and all his ſick and 
wounded to the diſcrction of the Infidels, and with 
a thouſand troubles and dangers got to Nice, whither 
the French army had march'd. This defeat happen'd in 
the month of November in the ycar 1147. 
Such was the unhappy fate of one of the fineſt ar- 
mies that had almoſt ever been ſcen, and which alone 
Was capable of conquering all the Eaſt : but that required 
not only courage in the general, but likewiſe prudence 
equal at leaſt to the treachery of the Greeks. 
Interview be- Conrad and the King had a mecting, and nothin 
Emperor and was more moving than the interview between thele 
the King, two Princes. Tears accompanicd their embraces, the 
King oftering the Emperor with ardent affection all 
that could comfort him under his misfortunes, and 
the Emperor expreſſing his joy at finding a retuge in 
{0 generous a Prince. 
Guil, Tyr. They reſolved to contiuue their journey together. 
But many perſons belonging to the two armics, and 
eſpecially the Iinperial, having loſt their equipages, and 
falling ſhort ot money, dcetired leave to retire ; and 
they returned into their own country by the way of 
Conſtantinople, wherethe people heard with malicious 
pleaſure the relation which they gave of their fad ad- 
veutuxes. 
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The King, by the advice of the Emperor who An.1147. 
join'd him, took his rout by the ſea fide, and the CY 
troops arrived at Smyrna, and afterwards at Epheſus, 
without any ill accident. | 
The Emperor, finding he had but few ſoldiers re- 
maining, fell into a profound melancholy, and thought 
it was not agreeable to his dignity to be as it were in 
the retinue and pay of the King of France. So he re- 
ſolved to leave him. He embark'd near Epheſus, and C Emperer 
return'd to Conſtantinople, where Manuel, who fear'd _ e 
him no longer, receiv'd him much handſomer than ſta t e. 
the firft time he had ſeen him. He kept him till the 2“—o from 
beginning of the ſpring, to ſend him from thence to rem. 
Jeruſalem, where he had a mind to accompliſh his 
vow. 
The King continued his march, and to avoid the 
difficulty of paſſing over rivers in the mouth of them, 
went up again into the inland country. He took 
proviſions for ſeveral days, advanced towards Laod:- 
cea, a city in Lydia, and encamp'd in the beginning 
of the year 1145. upon the banks of the Meander. An. 1148. 
It was there that the Mabometans waited for the Odo. I. 6. 
French army to deſtroy it, as they had done the Ger- 
man, becauſe the paſſage over this river was very dif- 
ficult on the account of its depth, and the height of 
its banks. They had two armies, one on one fide the 
river, and another on the contrary ſhore. The firſt, 
which the King had behind him, entirely cut off all 
proviſions from him, and the ſeeond: oppoſed his paſ- 
lage, which notwithſtanding it was abſolutely neceſſary 
to effect, or elſe reſolve to periſh with hunger. 
But happily for them they found a ford, tho? a 
very difficult one, They reſolved to make ule of it, 
whatever it coſt them, and to paſs the river in 
ſight of the enemy's two armies. The King divided 
his troops into two bodies, and placed at the head of 
his van Herry ſon of the Count of Champaign, Thi- 
erry of Alſatia Count of Flanders, and William 
Count of Macon, and himſelf took the command of 
the rear, 
As ſoon as the firſt of the French troops approach- 
ed the river, the Mahometans run to the other bank 
with their uſual cries, continually diſcharging vollies 
of arrows, which our ſoldiers covered with their cg 
CCc2 ers 
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An.1148, lers ſuſtained with a great deal of firmneſs and reſoſu- 
WY tion, advancing ſword in hand, ſome by the ford, and 
others by ſwimming. 
The French he three generals came firſt to land, and having im- 
rs mediately formed ſome ranks of horſe, they frighted the 
the Meander, Infidels with their intrepidity, and the fury with which 
they broke thro? their firſt troops, whom they made 
to give way and fly in diſorder. The French troops, 
who had a free paſſage after the firſt aſſault, being 
ſoon encreaſed on the other ſide of the river, pur- 
ſued the enemy briskly, even as far as their camp, 
attack'd it, took it by ſtorm, made a great ſlaugh- 
ter there, took a _ riſoners, and a great 
deal of very rich — ound a great quantity 
of proviſions. 
he moment that the van entered the river, the 
enemy on this ſide attack'd the rear, where the 
King was. He ſuſtained their firſt diſcharge, for 
which they were well prepar'd, and immediately 
march'd upon them ſword in hand. They ſtood 
no better than the others. Thoſe who were with- 
in reach were taken o, cut in pieces, and the 
reſt ſaved themſelves in the narrow paſlages of the 
mountains, The King did not think proper to pur- 
fue them, having by this overthrow gain'd what he 
deſigned, which was a free paſſage over the river, 
which he croſſed immediately without any trouble. 
After having encamp'd that night upon the bank of 
the Meander, they left it the next day, and came to 
Laodicea, where they took proviſions. They conti- 
nued their march towards r „ia to gain Cilicia, 
and then Antioch in Syria and the neighbouring coun- 
try, where the Chriſtian Princes of the firſt cruſade 
had fixed their government. But this rout, to which 
valour had ſo happily opened the way, became very 
fatal to the French army by the imprudence of one of 
the generals. 
— . It was Geoffrey of Rancon, Lord Poitevin's, day to 
Geoffroy of lead on the van-guard; for the great Lords of the ar- 
Rancon, who my took their commands by turns. He received or- 
commanded ders upon his departing from Laodicea to gain a high 
f mountain Which was in the way, to encamp upon 
the top of it, and wait there for the rear which 
the King brought along with him as uſual, and —_— 
marc 
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march'd more ſlowly by reaſon of the ge. This An. 1448 
| _ being come to the * in very good time, con. 


ſalted with the Count of Morienne, if it would not 
be proper to puſh farther, and go down into the plain be- 
yond, where they ſhould find forage in great abundance. 
Moſt were of this opinion, and they march'd thither. 
The Mabometans, who were always very vigilant 
took advantage of this imprudent itep, march'd as faſt 
as they could, and made themſelves maſters of the top 
of the mountain, and ſo poſted themſelves between the 
yan and the rear. The King was very much ſurpriſed, 
when he was entered into the defiles, and ſaw all the 
paſſages above filled with enemies, and the top of 
_ defiles on the fide of the mountain poſſeſſed by 
eir army. 
He had "DI time to look about him, before he was 
attack'd on all ſides ; the Infidels ſhooting a vaſt num- 
ber of arrows from above, and thoſe, who met him 
charging ſword in hand with much more reſolu- 


tion than uſual. Whatever efforts were made, it Defeat of the 
was impoſſible to defend themſelves. The enemies at French rear. 


their eaſe pick'd out thoſe they had a mind to kill. The 
dess ſtopt up the paſſage, and the troops which went 

ore could receive no aſſiſtance from the reſt: th 
were all cut in pieces. In this extremity the greate 
part of the rear that remain'd took to their heels, 
ſome turning back and others getting by chance into by- 
paths in order to gain the plain, where the van- guard 
was already encamp'd without knowing any thing that 
had happen'd, | 

The King howeyer being reſolved to die ought 
ſtill at the head of ſome Lords and Gentlemen, who 
were got 1 about him: he no — took any 
care of himſelf, and had no hopes of prelervation, but 
in the night which was approaching. Being left al- 
molt alone in the dark, he got up upon a tree loaded 
as he was with his arms, and from thence to the top 


of a rock. Some Mahometans attack d him there The King's 
with arrows, others got up into the tree in order to 47, 


come at the rock. His arms were proof againſt the ar- 
rows, and he made ſo good uſe of his ſword, cutting 
off the head or arms of all thoſe, who approach'd him 
or who endeavoured to get upon the rock, that at laſt 
they left him not knowing 8 was the King. 

* 


o 
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The Monk Od» of Deail, who was the King's ſe- 


cretary, had received orders from him during the fight 
to find out ſome way in the mountain, to go and ad- 


viſe the van- guard of the ſtate of affairs. He was fo 


y as to find one that led to the plain. He ar- 
fived at the camp, and gave an account of the diſaſter 


of the rear and the King's danger. When the general 
and the Count of Morienne learnt this dreadful news, 
they were mad with themſelves at' the fault they had 
committed. They immediately made the beſt troops 


of the few they had, to take their arms, advanc'd to- 


Wards the mountain, and came thither in the night. 


The Mabome tant after having plunder'd the baggage, 
and got their priſoners together, were already retired. 


After their retreat the King hearing ſome people pat- 


ſing by at the foot of the rock, where he ſtill ſtayed, 


and diſcovering that they were French, cald them and 


made himſelf known to them. It was to them mat- 
ter of great joy in their misfortune to meet with their 


Prince, whom they thought dead; and one of them 


rqmences 
72 defeat 


gave him his horſe. When they had with a good deal 


of trouble got out of the defile which was filled with 


dead men and horſes, they march'd towards the plain 


and met the troops of the van-guards, who having found 
=_ King again return'd to the camp , leaving all the 


The artival of this Prince took off a good deal of 


the conſternation, and had like to have made the Queen 
die for joy, who had already mourned for him ſup- 


poſing him to he dead. But the ſmall number of thoſe 


that were there ſhewed the greameſs of the loſs. In 


ſhort almoſt all were kill'd or taker, The braveſt and 


moſt diftinguiſh'd perſons in the rear were deſtroy'd: 
they reckon'd up fotty Lords of conſequence, who 


loſt their lives: The army were ſo full of fury 
E 992 of Raxcon for this lofs, of which he had 
been the cauſe, that the ſoldiers loudly demanded that 


he ſhould be Fanged. But the Count of Morieune, 
who was himfelf concern'd in the fault, begged his par- 


don and obtained it. 


The conſequences of the defeat were no leſs dread- 
fal than the defeat itſelf. The greateſt part of the 
Dagger: was loſt as well as the proviſions which they 

juſt got at Laodicea, and that fame day their peo 


- 
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fail'd them. It was twelve days march to Attalia, a An. 1148. 
maritime and the capital city of Pamphy/ia, Whete they. 
hop'd to be ſupplied. During this time they Were oo. 1. 7, 
forc'd to ſeek for victuals, and get it by their ſword & l. 8. 
or elſe by dint of money; and it was a great piece 
of good fortune to the army, that the King's treaſure 
was with the van-guard in the journey over the moun- 
tain of Laodicea. During this march they were often 
forced to engage with the Infidels, and the neceſſity 
of conquering or dying made the ſoldiers find ſtrength 
enough, as weak as they were, to beat them back. + 

The King ſtay'd a pretty long time at Azzalia, where 
the Greeks compleated the poverty of the ſoldiers b 
the dearneſs of proviſions. They promis'd to furni 
him with ſhips at his expence to trauſport his army. to 
the territories of the principality of Autioch: but they 
brought him but very few, and thoſe very little ones, 
and the price was exceſſive. They put him in hopes 
of a great many more; but as they did not appcar, 
the ſoldiers of themſelves ſent a deputation to the King, 
to deſire him to cmbark immediately with his Nobility 
on board thoſe which he had, and to tell him that they 
would attempt the journey by land and joyn bim at 


Antioch; that they chofe rather to fall by the ſword 


of the Mahometant, than die with hunger by the ava- 
rice of the Greeks : that they knew very well he could 
do no more for them than he had done; that he would 
leave them to Providence, and that they ſhould have at 
leaſt the comfort of dying with their arms in their 
hands for the Jove of Jefus Chriſt, 75 

The King being grieved to a great degree, but not ablę 1 King gers 
to find out any expedient in ſo preſſing a neceſſity, ½ the r- 
conſented to their * but not without taking all the ras = 
meaſures which prudence and his goodneſs could ſyg- 
geſt to him. He gave them two Lords to command 
them, who were willing to ſacrifice themſelves in ſo 
dangerous an employ, namely, Thierry of Alſatia Count 


of Flanders, and Archamabaud of Bourbon. He had a 


reat deal of money diſtributed among the ſoldiers. 
e treated with the governor of Attalia to furniſh 
them with guides and a large guard to carry them as 


far as Tarſus, which was the frontier town in the prin- 


cipality of Antioch. For this he gave him five hun 


dred marks, © He had as many hörſes bought as could 
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be got to mount ſeveral Gentlemen, who could nat | 
have room in the ſhips; and made the governor pro- 


mmiſe him upon oath, that he would receive all the ſick 


into his city, and allow them to ſtay there till. they 
were able to bear the ſea and come to Antioch. After 
having taken all theſe precautions, he embark'd, and 


nn rei on the nineteenth of March, after a very dan- 


gerqus voyage of three weeks, at the port of St. Si- 
7 in the mouth of Orontes five leagues below Au- 
ioc hb. 

He was recciy'd hy Raymond Prince of Antioch, the 
Queen's uncle, with all the honours due to royal Ma- 
: 4% and the King of France, and began to breathe a 
little after the danger and extream fatigues of a year's 
journey, during which he was never fick. As to the 
troops which 2 at Attalia, they all periſhed, part by 
hunger, port by ſickneſs, by the treachery of the 
Greeks, and by the ſword of the Infidels. The 
Count of Flanders and Archambaud of Bourbon, hav- 
ing made an attempt in vain to go with them, were 
obliged to return to Attalia; and as they deſpaired of 
ſucceeding, becauſe the Txrks had with whole armics 
made themſelves maſters of all the paſſes, they em- 
mary on board a ſhip, and came to the King at Au- 
$10ch. | 
Alter their departure four thquſand of theſe unhappy 
wretches thus abandoned ventured again, but they were 
hem'd in by the Mahometans, who offer'd to receive 
them among therr, if they would come over to their 
religion ; and there were three thouſand, who r 
of this condition rather than be carryed into ſlavery; ſo 
true it is, that a long miſery is more inſupportable than 
death itſelf, and that a courage, which is proof again} 
the greateit dangers, cannot always anſwer for its per- 
leyerance in a ſeries of misfortunes. 

Thus was almoſt all this numerous army deſtroyed 
by little and little, in as deplorable a manner as that 
of the Germans which had gone before it; and the ad- 
vice and predictions of the Fiſhop of Langres were 
but too well juſtificd by ſad experience, who was of 
opinion that Conſtantinople ſhould be attack'd before 
any thing elſe was done. A precaution, withont which 
the propos'd deſign could never ſucceed, and which 
te perfidiouſneſs of the Greeks, then ſufficient]y 
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known, ſeem'd to render lawful and abſolutely ne- An.1148. 
WY 


Aſter all, the French Nobility, who came to Antioch © 
with the King being again equip'd, found themſelves 
numerous enough to caſt terror into the dominions of 
the Infidels; but the King's infelicity was not confin'd . 
to the preceding misfortunes. . 
The Queen was a Princeſs very well made, full of Geſta Lud. 
wit and charms, ſhe pleaſed the Prince of Antioch, and © . 
this Prince knew likewiſe that he was agreeable to her. 
The King, to hinder things from proceeding any fur- Guill. Tyr. 
ther, left Antioch, and was forc'd to make uſe of ſtra- . 16. c. 27. 
tagem to vet away the Queen and oblige her to follow 
him. He went with his troops to Jeruſalem, where 
King Baldwin the third very much wiſhed: for hi 
that he might make uſe of his troops againſt the Sultans 
his neighbours. The Emperor Conrad came thither like- 7h King and 
wiſe from Conſtantinople with ſome remains of his troops, % .. 
There they reſolved to befiege Damas, which was accord- 4 
ingly done; but thro? jealouſy and treachery of ſome Chri- nt cate it. 


ſtian Lords of the country this enterprize did not ſucceed. 


This new misfortune diſheartened the two Princes, 
who had already performed their devotions at Jeruſa- 
lem, and accompliſhed the vow of their pilgrimage. 
Conrad embark'd again on board the Emperor of Con- 
ſtantinople's ſhips, and after having had an interview with 
that Prince in Achaia, return'd by ſea into Germany, 
where he died two or three years after. The King, 
having ſtayed ſome time longer at Feruſalem and in 
Syria, embark'd likewiſe, and arrived at the end of July 
in Calabria. From thence he went to Rome, where 7%. King . 
he ſaw the Pope, and at laſt returned into his own ive: : 
tp wi with a great deal of vexation and trouble, ce. 


without any other glory than having attempted ſo An.1149. 
dangerous an enterprize, which could not have been at- 
tended with worſe ſucceſs, | | | 
When he arrived in France, he found the kingdom in Vita Suger. 
the tranquillity in which the wiſe conduct and ſteady ma- : 
nagement of Abbat Sager had maintained it. It was this 
that gave this great man the glorious title of father of his 


bs During the expedition to the Hol Land, Stephen Continuation 

Count of Bologne, brother to the Count of Cham- 4 v.08 

paugn, had kept conſtant poſſeſſion of the kingdom of mandy and 
. N gland, _—_—_ 
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An. 1150. England, notwithſtanding all the efforts of the Empreſs 
Ws Maud and Geoffroy Count of Anjou. The King after 
his return was ſbmctimes on one fide, ſometimes on 
the other, and at laſt he declared for — Count 
Geſta Lud. of Anjon, whom he aſſiſted againſt Stephen, and to 
whom he gave the inveſtiture of Normandy for Henry 
his ſon, upon condition that he ſhould yield the Nor- 
| man Vexin to France, | | 

Death of A ſhort time after Geoffroy died, and in his will de- 
— clared Heury his ſon heir to all his dominions, and 
5%. left Geoffroy and HYilliam his two other ſons but a 
very ſinall ſnare in the ſueceflibn, However he added 
a clauſe, namely, that if Henry could compals his end 
in getting himſelf recognized King of England, he 
ſnould give up Aujou to Geoffroy. | 
An.1151, The death of Abbat Suger, which happen'd a year 
1152. or two after, wes of more eonfequenee to Fance, 
PE” than that of the Count of Anjon, becauſe he had hi- 

therto by his intereſt and advice hindered the Ki 
| fiom taking a ſtep which was attended with great in- 
conveniences to the kingdom in his own reign, and 

yet more in the reigns of his ſucceſſors. RA 
The King is The King had been always dilfatisfied with Queen 
Av fron Eleanor ever firice what had happen'd at Antioch, He 
Pre reſolved from that time to be divorced upon the ac- 
Ep. suger 35. count of affinity. Abbat Seger had diſſuaded him from 
it. But as ſbon as he was dead, the King reſumed 
his former reſolution. The affinity was indeed prov'd; 
and as the two parties wete both conſenting, the thing 
was ſoon concluded, The Queen had brought the 
King Agnitain in dowry, and he was under a neceſ- 

ſity of returning it to her again. | 

e She was no fooner free but ſhe married Fleury Duke 
| Bibnbor „ of Normand, thus diſinheriting by the contract of 
—. Dw'e _— two daughters which ſhe had had by the 

. . Y 
2. 52. The news of this precipitated marriage (for it was 
: but fix weeks after the divorce) being come to this 
Prince, he was very much vext at it. He began too 
late to repent of his imprudenec. He conlidcred the 
cConſequences of it, and thought in good carneſt of 
means to prevent them, by taking all poſſible meaſures 
ro bring down the pride and power of Henry. ; 
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The duchy of 'Gmyerne being added to that of Nor- An. 1 153. 
mandy, and to the counties of Anjor and Maine, re- 
deted this young Prince equally formidable to the 

King of France and the King of England. All theſe 
dominions, which made a great part of France, were 
contiguous to one another, and he took cate to K 

up a friendly correſpondence with the Duke of Bri- 

tanny, who in the laſt war had given him ſome troops. 

He had a genius capable of making uſè of theſe ad- 
vantages; for he was coutagious, active, and politick. | 
It was upon theſe conſiderations that the two Kings n worm 
agreed to attack him immediately. They engaged in CT. 
their alliance Thibaud Count of Blors, Chartres, and gau, Henry. 
Chateandun, one of the ſons of Thiband Count of 
Champaign, who died ſome time before, and even 
Geoff enry's brother, who was very much diſſatiſ- 
fied at his ſhare in the ſuccefſion, for he had nothin 

but Chinon, Loudun, and Mirebeau. They promis'd 

one another not to lay down their arms, till they had 
deprived Henry not only of Normandy, but likewiſe 

of Anjou and Guyenne: , | ; 

The league broke ont, when Henry was at Barfleur An. 1153. 

in the lower Normandy juſt going into England, Where 
he Was always making war upon Stephen. The King 
begun the campaign with the taking of Neufinar- 
che, a fortreſs between Gournai and 'Gifors, which 
Henry had reſerved to himſelf when he yielded the Nor- 

man Vexin to the King. h | 


Henry, quitting his —_ of going init England | 
C „ an 


went to the place where he was moſt wante 

covered the higher Myr mandy. He did this with 16 
much art and fticcefs, that he was prais'd for it even 
by his enemies, whoſe army durſt undertake nothing 
in the ſight of his. He did more; for about the end 
of Anguſt, when the French army was broke up, he 
march'd with ſo much diligence into Azjox, that he 


ſarpriſed his brother there, and diſperſed all the rebels, 
who adhered to him. 


Geſta. Lud. 
c. 28. 
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An. 1154. ſtacbius his ſon whom he had declared his heir. This 
I accident determined him to make peace, finding the 
Eugliſb very much tired with the war which had ſo 
Henr, Hunt, long waſted the whole kingdom. The principal con- 
Ls. dition of the treaty was, that Stephen ſhould adopt 
Henry, and declare him his ſucceſſor, keeping the crown 
„ 4 gs þ gr AY 
Chr. Nang. is Peace t ion very much 
confounded and diſturb'd the King. —4— when 
the truce was expir'd, he ed the campaign with 
Death of the taking of Vernon: but the death of Stephen King 
Quptam Ag of England which happened ſoon after, and the caro- 
of England. nation of Henry , who became the peaceable poſſeſſor 
of that kingdom, increaſed his uneaſineſs, and made 
Peacrbetween him ready to hearken to the propoſals of peace which 
France d the new King made him. It was concluded upon con- 
Engiand. dition that Nexfmarche and Vernon ſhould be reſtor'd 
to Henry, that this Prince ſhould give the King two 
| thouſand marks to defray the expences of the war, and 
7 that he ſhould pay him homage again. me 
Roger de Henry repaſs d the ſea with the title and equipage of 
_Hoved. - a King, and came to do this homage which ſhould 
An. 1155. have made him tremble that received it. He did it for 
— J, Normandy, Guyenne, Poitou, Anjon, Touraine, Maine, 
4% King e that is for great part of the kingdom of which, bating 
* mage, this ceremony, he was look'd upon as the abſolute 
maſter. This was the effect of the fatal divorce from 
Queen Eleanor. | 
Mariana. | The King, who had no male children, reſolved to 
L 11. c. 2. ain to have an heir to his crown; and ac- 
cordingly he married Conſtantia, whom ſome call'd 
2 of Alphonſa the eighth King of Leon 
ajllie, 
An.1157, In the mean while the power of England increas'd 
| every day. Thierry of Alſatia took a new journey to 
Feruſalem, and put into Henry's hands and cuſtody his 
county of Flanders and all his other dominions, and 
truſted his ſon Philip to his care, who, tho? very young 
was marricd the year before to Elizaberh daughter of 
Radulph Count of Vermandois, who died ſome years 
before; and heireſs to that county: ſo that we may 
ſay that the King of * at this time kept France 
inveſted as it were almoſt on all ſides. He obliged the 
Count of Blois to return him Amboiſe and ſome other — 
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meſnes which he pretended had been uſurp'd from his An. 11%. 


edeceſſors. And Geoffroyſhis brother being dead, ge. 
— the war into — where he made Conan 


Nantes, and did not leave him peaceable poſſeſſor of 
Britanny, till after he had made him promiſe to give 
Conſtantia his daughter to Geoffroy his third ſon, and 
to ſecure the ſucceſſion of that duchy to him. 

Before this expedition, he had an interview with the 7,terview be- 
King upon the river Epte, and had concluded a mar- e the 
riage between Soy his eldeſt ſon, and Margaret the N 
King's eldeft daughter by the ſecond venter. - The 
Princeſs was carried into Normandy to be educated 
there by Robert of Neubourg till ſhe was grown to be 
marriageable. 

Notwithſtanding this alliance the peace did not laſt 
long between the two Kings : they had from time 
to time ſome differences and occaſions of quarrel. 

They took up arms, and ſoon after they came to an 
accommodation ; but \ gs _—_ it was not to 
the advantage of the King of France. This Prince 
had his turn, and knew how to make uſe of an acci- . 
dent to chagrin the King of England. This was the An. 1163. 
buſineſs of Thomas Becket Archbiſhop of Canterbury, | 
who, having by his extraordinary reſolution drawn up- 


on himſelf a ſevere perſecution from the King of Exg- 


land, took refuge in France, and was there much bet- An. 1 164. 
ter received by the King than Henry deſir'd. 
a0 ns; _ = the wn of the ho- Marder of 
relate in his own church, gave Henry a great I, Thomas 
of trouble for ſeven years Shich it laſted. He 1 
was always apprehenſive of excommunications and 
interdicts, and of the diſturbances which both might 
cauſe in his dominions. The King of France made 
uſe of the occaſion, not only to chagrin him by the 
protection he afforded the Archbiſhop, and the hand- 
tome treatment he gave him; but likewiſe to bring 
down the pride of this Prince, who was forc'd to 
keep fair with him, and diſſemble his reſentment upon 
certain occaſions, to have recourſe to his mediation, 
and to defire peace of him. For during this interval 
there were grounds for a rupture, and beſides the re- 
treat of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury into France, ſe- 
veral other things contributed to it. The 
A 
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An.1164, The family of the Counts of Champaign had been 


yd 


. 


Nobert de 


minion, pretende 


, Agree to. 


ſtrong in the intereſts of the Kings of England, and the 
union of theſe two powers was very inconvenient and 


3 to France, which was almoſt never attack'd 


one, but it was likewiſe immediately by the other, 
or Which reaſon the King thought it a piece of good 
politicks to get the Princes of the houſe of Champaign 
attached to himſelf. 

Conſtantia of Caſtile his ſecond wife died in 1160. 
without leaving any fon. A ſhort time after he mar- 
ried Adelaida daughter of Thibaud Count of Cham- 
paign lately dead, and filter to Hleury Count of Troye and 
Champaign, and of Thibaud Count of Chartres and 
Blois. So that theſe Counts were at the ſame time 
the Kings brothcrs and ſons-in-law. 

Upon the occaſion of this ſecond marriage, which 
was celebrated at the time that the Archbiſhop of Caz- 
terbury's affair gave the King of England the greateſt 
diſturbance, the King did « thing which could not but 


vex that Prince very much. He gave the Count of 


Blois the dignity of grand Seneſchal of France, which 
had been always poſteſſed by the Counts of Anjou, and 
which the King of England by virtue of that title pre- 
tended bclonged to him. He hoped he would have be- 
ſtowed it upon Hexry his eldeſt ton, the more becauſe 
this young- Prince had married Margaret of France. 
The wing by theſe marriages and kind favours com- 
paſſed his end in making the Princes of the houſe of 
Champaign well affected to him. 

The King of Eugland would not at another time fo 
quictly have ſuffered the Count of Bis to have been 
gratiftied at his own expence. But he had no mind to 
make war with France, whilſt that with the Archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury laſted, He was however forced 
to take up arms tor two other reaſons almoſt as in- 
cor ſiderable as this. 

He had laid a tax in his county of Toxraine upon 
all goods and chattels belonging both to laicks and 
ecclctiallicks, for the aſſiſtance ot the Chriſtians in Pa- 
leſtine, The U who had done the ſame in his do- 

that Toxraine being a fief of the 
crown, the money that was raiſed there ought to be 
put into his hands, to be ſent with his into — 
in his name; but this the King of England wou * 
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ü The other difference was upon the account of Milliam An. 1167. 
i the ſeventh Count of Auvergne. This Count had been de- 
b prived of his country by William the old his uncle : and to 
| maintain his right he cited him to the tribunal of the King 
b of Fug land, their immediate Lord as Duke of Guyeune. 
| But as Auvergne was a meſne-ficf of the crown, the old 
Count inſiſted that the affair ſhould be determined by the 
King of Fraxce, and this Prince received his petition not- 
withſtanding the oppoſition of the King of Exglaud, who 
maintain'd that the Count of Auvergne could not ſhe in 
the court of France, unleſs he refuſed to do him juſtice. 
The two Kings had an interview in the Feæin, and con- 
ferred upon theſe to points; but they could not agree, 
and ſo the war begun. 

The French entred Normandy, and ravaged between War between 
Pacy and Mante. The King of Engiaud ſurpris'd France 7m 
Chaumont in the Vexin, burnt it with the magazines of 
arms and proviſions which the King had there, and 
pillaged all the neighbourhood. The King was reveng- 
ed upon Gue-Saiut Nicaiſe and Audely which he laid 
in aſhes. Theſe ravages did not continue long, but 
ended in a truce which was to laſt till Eaſter the next An. 1168. 
year. 

During the truce the King made an alliance with 

Endes, who called himſelf Duke of Britanny, becauſe 
he had had the title of governor of that country from 
the Ducheſs Bertha his wife, who had a ſon by her 
firſt husband called Conan. This Prince obliged his 
father-in-law to return him the duchy again. The King 
of Exgland ſecured to him the poſſeſſion of it by the 
great aſſiſtance which he gave him: but this was upon one 
condition, namely, that Coxſtantia, Conon's only daugh- 
ter, ſhould marry Geoffroy the King of Exgland's third 
fon, and have the duchy of Britauny for her dowry ; - 
and this was executed when Geoffroy and Conſtantia 
were at age. Eudes had been forc'd to content him- 
n ſelf with ſome demeſnes in Britanny, and he was re- 
3 joyced at having ſuch a ſupport as the King of France, 
upon which to raiſe his party again. 

Some Lords beyond the Loire, namely, the Count 
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Ce of la Marche, the Count of Azgouleme, Aymery of 
C Lnſigaan, and ſeveral other diſaffected perſons to Henry 
E entered into the alliance with them, and with the King, 


to put themſelves under the dominion of Frauce. They 
were 
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An. 1168. were to take up arms as ſoon as the war be 
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4 a begun * 
This would have been a troubleſom diverſion for the 
King of England: but this vigilant Prince was advis'd 
of all theſe treaties, notwithſtanding the caution they 
had taken to keep them ſecret; and before the truce 
was expir'd, he prevented theſe Lords and kept them 
under. Afterwards he came to meet the King between 


Mante and Pacy, as had been agreed. They treated 


of peace, but nothing but a truce was made, the King 


deſiring the Briton and Poitevin Lords ſhould be com- 
prehended in the treaty, and the King of Exgland be- 
ing abſolutely refolved to refuſe it: the war begun 
_ They came to negotiations again; at laſt» the 

ing of England was obliged to yield, and that he 
might obtain peace agreed to all that the King deſired. 
The Lords, who had entered into the confederacy 
with the King, obtained their pardon. This Prince 
on his ſide conſented to the reunion of the office of 
grand Seneſchal to the title of Count of Anjou; and 
young Henry of Ny perform'd the duties of the 
place at Paris by ſerving the King at table the fol- 
lowing year upon the feaſt of the Purification. 

In the mean while the King of Exgland, finding him- 
ſelf threatned again with the cenſures of the church for 
ny his proſecution of the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, took the ſame precaution that Philip the firſt had 
taken in Fraxce in the like cafe. He had his ſon Hemry 
declared King of England, and to ſhew that he was no 


i- longer King, he himſelf ſerved this young Prince at table 
after the ceremony of the coronation was over. 


This coronation was performed at Weſtminſter oP 
on the third of June, when Margaret of France the 


* young King's ſpouſe was in Normandy; ſo that con- 


trary to Cuſtom ſhe was not crowned at the fame 
time with her husband. This was a particular fancy 
in the King of England, who intended by this to vex 
the King of France, becauſe he knew this Prince as 
well as the Queen continued to ſolicit the Pope againſt 
him in fayour of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

The King apprehended the motive of this conduct; 
and had no ſooner heard the news of the coronation, 
but he enter'd Normandy with an army to revenge the 
* which had been done his „* Henry ſur- 
priſed at this irruption, which he did not expect, * 
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he did not think that the King would have ſo imme- Au. 1170. 

diatel erat, > a war, came over ſea in all;haſte, WY 

and dehired the King would be ſo kind as to have a 
conference with him. They ſaw one another at aplace, ö 

which the ;Engl;fp hiſtorians call Yendone, Henry pro- Vendonia. 

teſted to the King, that the neceſſity of his affairs had 

obliged him to get his ſon crown'd immediately, that 

Margaret ſliould be crowned without delay, and that 

it ſhould not be put off for any longer time than was 

neceſſary to make pr tions for it. The King was 

contented with this ſatisfaction, and peace was ſettled 

again. The King of England did not perform his pro- 

miſe fo ſoon. The reconciliation of the Archbiſhop 

of Canterbury with the King of England was brought oak 

about this ſame year; but the Holy Prelate had; not Robert 

been three months in his church, before he was aſſaſſinat- Monte. 

ed by four villains upon this ſentence which came from : 

Henry in his anger: 1s it - poſſible then that —_ fo e 

th my 


great à number of people whom I have loaded aui | 
bounties, there ſhould not one perſon be found to revenge 
me of a prieſt who diſturbs my dominions? | (| + 

his aſſaſſination, tho” probably committed againſt 
Henry's intention, threw him into greater perplexi- p 
ties than before, and gave the Pope an unity of 
making his authority in Exgliand and that of the Eccleſia- 
ſticks ſtronger than ever, which. this Prince had always 
deſigned to weaken as much as poſſible. 

he King of England, after having appeaſed theſe trou- 
bles, was not long without ſeeing nzw ones raiſed, and 
coole more dangerous than the preceding. Young 
King Henry, a Prince of much the fame character 
with that of his father, not content with his title of 
King without any authority, treated ſecretly with the 
King of France his father-in-law to oblige the King of 
England to give him at leaſt Normandy to govern; for 
he there was little probability he would grant it 
upon his gle asking for it. He got ſome partiſans 
in the ſeveral dominions depending upon the crown of 
England, and engaged the Counts of Bologne, Bloit, 
and Flanders to promiſe they would ſu =_ him in 
caſe he ſhould have occaſion for their a ce. 
Having taken all theſe meaſures, he made the pro- 
f poſal to the King his father relating to Normanay ; and 
upon his refuſal, which he did not much doubt, he got 
„ Vol. I. D d . aWAy 
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An. 110. away from court, and took ſhelter in France. This with 
dtv ing himſelf was the ſignal on by a vaſt number 
Roger de of Lords of Normandy, Ajqu, Maine Britanny, and even 
Hoved. fat. of England, who role at the fame time in his favour, 
The rebellion of oi wore King was an exainple 
to his other brothers. Richard, who had the title of 
Duke of Gryerne, and Geoffroy, who was declared 
Duke of Britanry, but Who had neither of them any 
more poſver in thoſe countries than their elder brother 
had in England, thought this was a good and favour- 
able opportunity of obtaining ſome authority there, 
Er mae and came heartily into the league. Queen Eleanor 
2 4% their mother, Who was then with them in Gayerne, 
King of — diſcontented probably at the 'coldneſs of her hus- 
England, whoſe love wandered elſewhere, far from diſ- 
fuading them from the rebellion , engaged in it her 
felf; and laſtly the King of France openly took theſe 
Princes under his protection, upon pretence that Mar- 
garet his daughter, the young King's wife, was not 
treated as a Queen by her father-in-law. Es 
The rs. of England ready to be attack'd on all 
ſides, and oned by his own family, was ſtrange- 
ly unealy. He had nothing to truſt to but the great 
treafare he had taken care to'amaſs-and ſecure. He 
made uſe of it to keep ſome Lords and governors of 
fortified places true to their allegiance whichthey owed 
him, and to raiſe an army of foreigners, not "daring 
to truſt his 'own ſubjects. ee 
Roger de le hired twenty thouſand Brabauponc, by which 
Hoved, part name were meant forme ſort of banditri made up of ſe- 
wo veral nations, who for ſome time had run about France 
and the neighbouring countries in companies, it 
plundering, barning, killing . ey dere. 
This was the ſhirt that the King of -Eng/and was 
forc'd to make, and without it he would have been 
1 ohliged to have delivered himſelf up to his enemies. 
An, 1173. bilip Count of Flanders entered firſt upon action, 
and took Axmale and Nene hutel, whillt the King of 
France and young Henry belioged /ermehil in Perche, 
a city at that time very ſtrong and divided as it were 
into three parts, the greateſt of which, where the _ 
cipal attack was made, was called the Gyawd Town. 


I his part was taken and pil 3 but as ſbon as the 
King of Eaglaud appeared with his army it was Lg 
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prudence and diligence, 
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turn. He took Dol in Britauny, after one of his 
generals had cut a large body of rebel By:zons in 
pieces; and theſe two happy accidents made almdſt 
all Brezanny return to their obedience. He took like- 
wiie YVendowe in the winter-time. On the other hand 
William King of Scotland, having declared for the league, 
entered Eug and made terrible deſolations there. 
It was a great matter, that the King of England was 
not cruſhed at firſt, and that he did ſo much by his 
as to divide the advantages as 
woll as difadyantages of this firſt compaign with his 
enemies. Bar the defeat and taking of the King of 
Scotland was a mortal blow to the league and the pre- 
ſervation of Henry, He was obliged to the Earl of 
York fot this victory, who gain'd it in the beginning of 


the ſecond campaign. This fo diſconcerted the rebels An. 1174“ 


pe pg that in leſs than a month all was obedient 
and quiet. Wins 
From thence this Prince came over into Normandy 
in all haſte, and march'd ſtrait to Ronen, which the King 
of Fraxce 5 , and made him raiſe the ſicge. 
Afterwards he marched into Poitou, where he pu 


Richard his fon ſo hard, that he obliged him to come 


and throw himſelf at his feet. At length Henry ob- 
tained the peace he deſired, but it was made upon ſuch 
conditions as he ſeems to have given himſelf to his 
enemies. 

Thus was this war finiſhed, happily and gloriouſly for 


the King of England; a war, whole beginnings gave him 1 — 


no reaſon to expect any thing but what was diſ- 
mal and fatal! but it is in ſuch dangerous ſituations 
as theſe, that great Princes ſhew themſelves to be tru- 
ly moon and jt was in this that all Henrys pruden 
reſolution, intrepidity, activity, preſence of mind, an 
«ll his other licies ſhone brighter than ever, 
and kept him in a throne of which he was juſt upon 
the of being diſpoſſeſſed. 
fear which the King of England had of falling 
in into the extremity he had been in, and the little 
vantage which the King of France had gained by the 
powerful Teague he had form'd agaiaſt him, made them 
afterwards coming to a war; ſo that when any 
"Þ d 2 differences 


The preſence of this Prince in Normandy ſtopp d the An. 1173. - 
progreſs of the leugue. He gained conqueſts in his Wwwyws 


. 
%. 


. 
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An 1174. differences happened between them, they willingly re- 
: „ . 


Ix fer'd them to mediators. The peace, which I have juſt 
15 3 of, laſted all the reſt of Lewss's relgy, 
that is fix *5 | 

An. 1179. This Prince in the 1179. reſoly'd, after the ex- 

e ample of his predeceſſors, to have Philip his only ſon, 

The K „ then fourteen years of age, crown'd in his life-time. 

«ates bis But whillt prepatations were making for this auguſt 

* Prilip. ceremony, the young Prince fell ill of a very dange- 
rous diſtemper.. The King, who was ftruck with fear 
and conſternation, made à vow that he would go to 
the tomb of St. Thomas of Canterbury, whom the great 
miracles perform'd there had cauſed to be canonked. 
He deſired leave of the King of England to do this, 
who willingly granted it. was heard, and Philip 
his fon recovered his health; but upon his return, as he 
was coming towards St. Dexnys, he was ſtruck with 

2 ſtrong fit of an 3 out of which he recovered 
however, but it leſt him with a palſey on all the right 
fide of his body. T 
+ . This accident made him haſten his ſon's coronation, 
which was performed upon the feſtival of All-Saints; 
and a ſhort time after Ph:/;p married Iſabella daughter 
of Baldwin Count of Tlaynault. 

An. 1180. The King did not long enjoy the pleaſure of ſeeing 

DM, his ſon upon the throne. He died at Paris upon the 

auh; eighteenth of September in the following year 1180. 

being about ſixty years of age, after he had reigned 
| forty three years, one month, and ſeventeen days from 

„ tte death of his father. He was buried in the abbey 

$anur-por- of Barbean or * Satu-Port, which he had founded near 

. | 

Hi:daratter, He was a very good Prince, but of an indifferent 
genius; caſily and willingly engaging himſelf in great en- 
rerprizes, but neither ſteady, happy, nor conſtant enough 
in the execution of them; brave when he found him- 
felf in danger, but ſo fearful as to avoid coming into 
it at the expence of his 1 naturally a little weak 
in his behaviour and conduct. It was nothing but the 
tear of the King of England that made him become 
polſtick and that was too late. The loſs of Gyenne 
and #6 many fine dominions beyond the Loire, which 
he ſiffered to fall into that Prince's hands, was a mor- 

tal wound to Hunce, . which ſhe did not * far 

is #5 01 . þ 6 era 
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| ſeveral ages. He had always a much larger ſhare of An. 1180. 
the affe&ion and love than eſteem of his ſubjects. He Ways 
was humane, temperate, liberal, but his reigning- vit- 


tue was piety : inſomuch that ſome hiſtorical monu- 
ments give him the ſurname of Pious. So that it we 
ö do not place this Prince in the number of our greateſt 
8 Kings, yet we owe him at leaſt the juſtice of reckon- 
ing him among the moſt chriſtian and moſt truly vir» 
tuous, 0 | | | „e | 


Oe” „ —— „ 
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PHILIP AUGUST US. 
| HILIP from his birth was look'd on by the Rigord. 
| French as a preſent, from heaven, becauſe the \ 
King his father, having had only daughters by his 
two firſt wives, obtain'd him at laſt of God by his 
alms and prayers. This Prince was the fruit of his 
marriage with Adelaida of Champaign, and from that 
time he had the ſurname of God's giti. 5 
Towards the end of the King his father's life, tho 
he was but then in the fifteenth year of his age, he + 1 
ſubdued ſome of his vaſſals in Berry, on the lide'of © 
Lyons, and Champaign. He entered with ſome troops 
* their territories, and obliged them to ask pardon 
Ot him. 0 | 8 . 
In the firſt year of his reign he baniſh'd the Fews ru a8ions. 
out of all his dominions, confiſcated their goods, and of te yowng 
diſcharg'd all their debtors from their debts, to make Vn. 
them amends for the exceflive uſuries which they had . 
laid upon them. He cauſed an exact account to be 
taken of the hereticks, who for ſome time had ver 
much multiplied in Fance. He —— the towns 
belonging to his demeſne of them; and if all his yaſ* 
ſals had imitated him, we ſhould not have ſeen theſe 
hereticks under the name of Albigenſes, ſome years af 
ter maintaining their falſe tenets with their arms in 
their hands againſt whole armics of Catholick Princes, 
and putting lo many provinces beyond the Loire into 


Dd; | was © 
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An, 11880, He begun with the aſſiſtance of his miniſters to 
WY form a more regular and ſettled plan and ſyſtem of 
—— than his predeceſlors ſince. Hugh Caper 
hitherto done. He followed it, and we find him 
during the courſe of bis reign making the moſt of the 
advantages he gained in war, of his treaties of peace, of his 
marriages, of the very untowardneſs of his vaſſals, and 
of the leagues of his neighbours. He made nie of them 
to augment his own power and authority, to extend the 
limits of his empire, and to reunite to his crown ſe- 
veral conſiderable tcrritories, which had been diſmem- 
Zr Re 5 
11 marriage The government of the Prince and regency of the 
Guil, Brit, kingdom was given to Philip Count of — Who 
1. matried the King to his niece Elizabeth daughter of 
Baldwin Count of Hlaynault; and as he had no chil- 
ren, he ſecured to him for her dowry the ſucceſſion 
Anonymus of the weſtern part of Flapders, which was pretty 
Aquicint. near the fame with what js ſince called the county of 
Artois, which joyns to the county of /ermandoir, 
| which ſhould have been united to the erown after the 
death of the Counteſs of Flanders daughter of Radulph 
Count of Vermandoit, and was a great addition to the 
. — Inded withou i 

Roger de is was concluded without acquainting 
noved· the Queen- mother Adel/aida with it. She was — 
at this, as well as at her being excluded the regency, 
and retired from court to the eſtates of ſome Lords 
Litvignes and of the houſe of Champaign her brothers. She did not 
— f ſtop there; but engaged theſe Lords with her in a re- 
=t ant bellion, and relied upon the King of England. N 

2 r. The King without delay march'd and attack'd Ste- 


= % Pben Count of Sancerre, one of the Queen's brothers, 
8 Who had taken up arms the firſt. He took Chaſtiilun 
Anonymus from him and raz'd it, From thence he went to Ba» 
Aquicint. paume to rebeſye Elixabeth of Haynault, The mar» 
riage was celebrated there, and ſome weeks after he 

was crowned again at St. Denys with his ſpouſe. 
Roger de In the mean white the two Kings of Exgland paſſed 
Hovedl. the ſea, and having joined the Counts of Blois and Sam- 
corre, appear'd upon the frontiers of No with an 
| * uuder pretence of defending an oppreſſed Queen. ' 
be King and the Count of Flanders advanced to- 
wards them with their troops. The good order and 


diſpo- 
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diſpoſition of their army made the King of Exgland An, 1180. 


conſent to a conference which was held between 


Trie and Giſors. An accommodation was made con- 
| to the inclination of the Count of Flanders, 
who apprehended what happened afterwards, that the 
een-mother would ſupplant him, if once ſhe was 
oroughly reconciPd to the Ki . | | 
This Prince conſented to let the Queen his mother 
return, and to put her in poſſeſſion of all the reve+ 
nues of the territories which ſhe had for her dowry, 
ſoon as King Lewis was expired; for he was yet 
alive, and died a month or two after; but it w - 
on condition that ſhe ſhould let him have all t 
caſtles or fortreſſes built upon thoſe ſame territories. 
Some days after the King's death which made no 
change in affairs, Philip and the King of England met a- 
ain er Trie and G iſors, and there renewed the treaty 
of Tory, made ſome years before in the preſence of the 
Cardinal of St, Chryſagonius, legate of the holy See. In 
theſe conferences the King of Exglaud conceived ſich 
an eſteem of the young King, that he carefully culti- 
vated his friendſhip for ſome years after. the 
Queen-mother's return to court, and the authority 
which ſhe knew how to take upon her, ſoon after 
raiſed Philip a new enemy. 
It was the Count of Hlauders himſelf, who bein 
chagrin'd at ſeeing his interelt leſſen by the iner 
of the Queen's, made uſe of ſorhe frivolous pretences 
to riſe againſt the King his Lord and pupil. He en- 
gaged on his fide ſeveral vaſſals of the crown, of 


Whom. Hugh Duke of Burgundy was the moſt pow- 
erful. Par 


what ſurprized the King moſt, was that 
his three uncles, namely the Cardinal, Archbiſhop. of 
Rheims, the Count of Blois, and Count of Sancerre, 
brothers to the Queen · mother, declared for this 


Pesch King, in this conſp of his vaſſals, not 


daring to truſt himſelf with ſeveral Lords of his 


court, did what the King of England had done in 
the like caſe. He took the der into his pay, 
and made an army out of them. gave up to their 
diſcretion the territories of the Count of Sancerre, 
where they got a good deal of booty. From thence 
he carried them into —— where he took Chatillon 

d 4 upou 


Wm 


The King re- 
concil'd to the 


Agrernqnether 


He ſubduts 


the rebels. 


Monac. 8, 
Mariani. 
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An.11$0. upon the Seize, and made Eudes, the Duke of Bur- 
Www — ſon, priſoner. The taking of this young 
rince obliged the Duke bis father to make peace 
With the King. 35 nn iy ow a 
Roger de The party being weakened by this reconciliation of 
lioved. the Duke of Burgundy reſolved upon an accommo- 
dation, which was brought about by the mediation, of 
| the King bf England: but a conſiderable. piece of in- 
4 tereſt ſoon after renew'd the war between the King 
and the Count of Flanders. 5 0 | 
' - [Elizabeth Counteſs of Flanders dying without chil- 
dren, the county. of » Yermandors, which: ſhe had 
brought the Count her husband een, ought to 
have been united to the crown. The Count pretend- 
ed, that the late King had made a beſſion of it to him. 
"The King maintained that this ceſſion was not made 
to laſt for ever, and that beſides he was then a mi- 
nor. Both ſides run to their arms, and the Count 
of Flauders took the field firſme. 
Ne attack'd Corbie, Sexlis, and ſome; other places, 
and was'repulſed: ::He went back again to Flanders 
and the King having, pot his army together followed 
him. But as he could not teach him, he reſolved to 
deſiege Amiem; but before that, it was neceſſary to 
make himſelf maſter of the caſtle of Boes, the ruins 
of which are to be ſeen at this day a league and an 
Half off that place. He, carried it by aſſault; and the 
garriſon, part of Which was retired into Donjon, was 
very much preſſed; when the Count of Flanders re- 
turned again, and appeared in ſight of the camp, 
threatning to give battle. But ſecing the King deter- 
mined to fight him, he retired in the night, 5 
The eons of the Somme. He wrote from his camp to the Cardi- 
nal of Kheims, and the Count of Bloss, ) deſiring them 
King- to bring about his accommodation with the King. 
They obtained a truce, and aſterwards a peace, upon 
condition that the Count of Flanders ſhould come; and 
ask pardorr of the K ing for his rebellion, and yield to 


Borer, de tim the county of Yermandois, Amiens, and. the 


- 


Nangius, — of Sancerre. The King conſented, . that he 
ſhoul 


keep Peronne, and St, Cuentin, making a de- 
claration, in which he ſnould acknqwledge he held 
them _— agreement, and that the, King ſhould be 
1ree to tale them again When he thought proper, pay- 
& ing 


— 4 0 


| repaſs'd 
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ing him twenty thouſand livres. It was not N An. 1182. 
to young Henry of England, that France did not fall 
aut again with the King bis father: hut the death of An. 1183. 
this ee ut an end to all his uneaſineſs. = he 
The two Kings had an interview between Tre and Gi- 
ſars, where: the article relating to the dowry of Marga- 
ret of France, young Henry's widow, was ſettled. The 
King or. Exgland ſome time after did homage to the "Jy 
King for the dominions he held, depending upon the 
crown. of France; a cetemony which he could never 
be brought to before; but the untowardneſs of his two 
other ſans Richard and Geoffroy, who gave him not 
much- leſs. trouble than Henry 2 done as long as he 
lived, made him refuſe no longer to pay this juſt duty. 
_ The King took the 2 of this peace to root rjgord. de 
gut of his realm a publick peſt, which ravaged it on all gelte Php. 
ſides, I mean thoſe companies of villains who were call- Vague. 
ed by the name of Brabangons, whom I have already 
mentioned. They were then pillaging Berry and 
Auvergne. The King ſent an army againſt them. 
They were defeated, and in ſeveral battles loſt be- Monac. An- 
wer ten and twelye thouſand men. They were dif- Her- 
perſed, but not entirely exterminated, for we ſhall 
n them in the ſequel, fighting under the ban- 
ners of the two crowus. R | 
It was at this time that the King had the ſtreets of An. 1184. 
Paris paved, and built Walls round the wood of Vin- An. 1185. 
ceunes, He was Tuber to take up arms from time An. 1186. 
to time againſt the Coũnt of Flanders and the Duke of An, 1187. 
Buße whom he ſubdued. Excepting this, France Thc Kiis 
continued quiet till the year 1187, when the two Kings t, ra- 
fell out again, 


i ; | ris, and 

The cauſes of this rupture were the King of Eng- bt malls 

land's delaying the marriage of hls fon Nic hard, wits _ F 

was become preſumptive heir to his grown, with Alix cennes, 

of France ; Richard's refuſing homage for the county nog de 

3 Nm 75 3 nd __ 72 of the young Suit, Neub, 
)ucheſs of Britanny, daughter of Geo the Ki L 3-6 7. 
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e death of Geo which happen'd at this time 

occaſionꝰ'd this dener The King of England a$ Rigord, 

% to the Ducheſs and immediate Lord of 

2 pretended to this guardianſhip; and the King 

as Lord paramount maintained that it belonged ING 

ins Winans | "i 
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An, 1187. There happen'd likewiſe ſome quarrels between the 
TSA King's vaſlals and thoſe. of the King of Englard, in 


Gui). Neub. 


J. 3. c. 23. 
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which theſe oa Princes fonts.” emſelves. But 
there was not ſo much wanting to animate em againſt 
one another. 

Ong Odavian, whom Pope Urban III. had ſent 
into ** and upon another occaſſon, endeavour'd in 
vain to bring em to an accommodation; and Philip 
2 B beds lt where he took I Hudun and Graſſus, 

Chateaurous, where 4 * N glands 
—_ _ Richard and Jobs were ſhut u 


with ſuccours, and Philip met him at the head of f hls 


army. They were juſt ready to engage; but the Pope's 
legates managed. 19 car thats truce was con- 
cluded for two years, e King ept the places he 
had taken, and the di 2 . mo etre to the 
judgment of an aſſembly of the Lords of Fraue which 
was never held. 

After the concluſion of this truce, Richard the K 
of England's ſon gaye his father a * deal of trou- 
ble _ vexatiou. He withdrew Annen to the 
cqurt of Farce, and look'd for a great deal of intrea- 
ty to bring him back to his hy, Na EY wing on the 
_ contrary was full of joy upon the birth n, who 


was born on the third of September, 13 was called 


Loud e gave God a ſignal teſtimony of his thank- 


| fulneſ$ by the reſolution he tqok of go 1 1 the aſſiſt· 


ance of the Chriſtians in the Holy whoſe 455 
fairs were then in a deplorable condition throu 
civil wars that were kindled among them, and th Ay 
queſts of the famous Saladin who had made himſelf 
maſter of the dominions which the-Chyiſtjan Princes 
poſſeſs'd in that country. 

The King pybliſh'd his defign in the year 1188, but 
he did not execute it till two years after, . upon the ac- 


count of * 1 ſome of Which might have 


MA gc ect entirely une, 
lt was t ooo at Fry that all obſtacles were remov- 
ed by 45 th — wo 0 i France are Axchbiſhop of Tyre, 
who being arrived ranc the 75 $ 95 
moving 6 account "of the m Fortunes of 1 ine, 
that he engaged 'em to put off the deciſion of their 
own differences to another time, each of em take 
the croſs } in his hand. Richard of gland had 3 
3 en 
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taken it of himſelf, and a vaſt number of Lords of An. 1188. 
both nations and the Low Countries imitated the ex- 


e of theſe Princes; but the extravaganc and fu- 
riouſneſe of Kichard of England had like to have aver; 


turned all. 


He declared war with Raymond V. Count of Ton- Rigord. 


houſe very trifling occaſions, and entered upc 
1 made himſelf maſtet'of 25 


n 
ſac and ſome other places. The King media 


took up the defence of his vaſſal, and marching into 
ook Chateauroux,, Buzencair, Argenton, and Roger. da 
Leoroun, He laid Mount Richard in aſhes, and took Hoved. 
ſeveral cities and fortreſſes in Havergne. Ne en 
The King of Ergland eroſs'd the ſea in haſte, to or lern. 
make a diverſion upon the frontiers of Normazdy. The Che Nu 
King mareh'd to that ſide. He took Veudinie as he = 
went along, The King of England burnt Dreux, and 
Kichard entring Berry ill uſed the Nobility who had 
declared for the — 
However notwithſtanding all theſe hoſtilities, peace Richard 5 
was talk'd of, and even the two Kings met twice to- . the 
ether; but at the ſecond interview — King of Eng- 4; 2 
and was perfectly convinced of what he already ſat: ther, 
ed, that his fon Rich: rd kept private correſpon- 
dence with the King of France. For the propoſals 
which the King made, were moſtly for Richard's ad- 


| vantage, and tended to ſet him free from any depen- 


ſe upon his 2 e 
Henry was mortally angry at him, but things An. 1189. 
not — there, ebofineſs was Mtcady 4 eed * 
on. A great numbers of Lords of N os 3 
enne, Anjou and Britanny rebelled in favour of the 
ſon againſt the father; and Henry had nothing better 
to truſt to upon this ſudden inſurreQion t the 

ood offices of Joh Cardinal of Auagnia, the Pope's 
egate in France, who omitted nothing to bring about 
the reconciliation between the two Kings, "Bat Phi- 
- finding the -Cardinal very partial, and ſecing the 

ing of England did not act with ſincerity enough, 
broke off the conference: or rather jt was en 
Richard's paſſion, who put his hand to his ſword to 
run the Cardinal thro', upon his threatning the King Marth. Paw 
to lay an interdi& upon all his dominiqus, — 
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An. 1189. Aſter this open rupture, the King with Richard 
— 'Y \ himſelf at the head of his — * havin 6168) = ag 
veral places, veegad the King of Engla 
y ſtorm, an 
Roger de 
Hoved. 


The King of to Aleucon withont ſtopping. The King followed 


cConqueſts; and turning towards Tours, he took the 
place by ſealado. | dt t 193453 
The King of England, finding himſelf puſh'd to the 
e utmoſt * to do hut to offer the King 
; Carte Blanche. ng other conditions, all very 
diſadyantagious, it was cancluded that Alix of France 
Mould be put into the hands of one of the five Perſons 
whom Rrchard ſhould name, that this Prince might 
muarry her after his return from the Holy Land, and 
that the two Kings and Richard ſhould meet again in 
the middle of Lenz next year 1190. at Vezelai with 
their troops W march for Paleſtiue. 

The King gland demanded a fight. of the liſt 
of Lords who. had affociated againſt him in favour of 
Richard, whom by the treaty he was to pardon. It 
was ſhewed him; and he was infinitely ſurpriz'd to 
fee John his ſecond ſon among them. He could not 

help ſhewing his grief, and he laid his curſe upon his 
two ſons, which he would never revake. 


Drath of the He retired to Chinon, where thro? vexation he fell into 
Kingef Eng- 2 Violent fever, of which he died in a few days. He 

jand. was a great Prince, but an unhappy father. | 

This death might have raiſed great obſtacles again} 

the cruſade; for Richard's intereſt with regard to the 

King of France was quite, different from what it was 

before: but the ſincere deſire both theſe: Princes had 

of performing their vow made them agree; and after 

having given the neceſſary orders for the government 

Jof their dominjons, they ſet out with their troops for 

Vezelai. The King committed the tuition of his ſon 

. Lewis, and the Regency of the kingdom to the Queen 

his mother Adelaida of N and William, Car- 

dinal Archbiſhop of Rheims, his uncle, Adelaida's bro- 
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ther, and had this choice ratified by the moſt conſider- An.1190. 
RP a. 


able Lords of the kingdom. 


The two armies being join'd, they march'd together 


o Lyons. The King e k'd at Genoa, an - 
yr Yor King of E — 1 fl The rendez- 
vous was appointed at Meſſina, where they arrived 
the one after the other. 58 6 | 

The ſeaſon being advanced, the two armies win- 
ter'd in Sicily, and during their ſtay, there was ſome 
miſunderſtandings between the two Kings, and upon 
_ occaſions they were very near coming to 

lows. 

Philip, before he ſet out, had a mind to make Ki. 
chard ratify his promiſe of marrying Aliæ of France, 
and ſent · the Count of Flanders to him for this pur- 
poſe. The King of England anſwered, that he was 
reſolved to live in good terms with the King of France, 
but that he deſired him not to ſpeak any more of this 
marriage to him, that he had very ſtrong reaſons a- 
gainſt it, and that he conjured him not to force him 
to explain himſelf. | 

This was hinting at more than he ſaid, and the re- 
ports which had been ſpread of the late King Henry's 


Philipp. I. 4. 


Roger de 
Hoved. 
Rigord. 


familiarity with this — made Philip eaſily com- 


prehend what he meant. But not thinking that there 
were any evident proofs againſt his ſiſter's behaviour 
and honour, he inſiſted ſtill upon the marriage, and 
would not give up that point. | | 


Then the King of England told him plainly, that 


his father Henry had had a child by Alix, that he had 
witneſſes of it, whoſe teſtimony could not be ſuſpect- 
ed, and he named them to him. 

When Philip heard them he was but too well con- 


vinced- of the truth of the fact. He agreed that this 


affair ſhould be ended without any more noiſe,” and 


that the King of Exg/and ſhould marry elſewhere. 


R:chard on his fide promiſed the King, that imme- 
diately after their return from Paleſtine he would reſtore 
to him Giſors, and the other places, which he had hi- 
therto kept, as being the Princeſs's dowry ; and ſeveral 
uther — were made up. 


The King ſet ſail upon the 300 of March, and af- An.r191. 


ter a happy voyage arrived in two and twenty days 
within, fight of Acre, otherwiſe called Prolemass, which 


Cu 


WAN fieging, and which t 
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y of L King of Feraſa/rm, was then bes 
2 | 2 for three years had 
defended for Saladin, The King of Eng- 
land ſet forwards fifteen days after the King, and was 
longer upon the ſea, but at laſt he arrived likewiſe in 


a of Acre. the port of Acre; and now there was nothing to do 


bat to puſh the ſiege. | 
The King of France after his arrival had already very 
much advanced the works, and even made a breach in the 
wall: but according to one of the articles, the aſſuult 
was not to be made till afrer the two Kings had 
joined their troops. For this reaſon the King . defer- 
red the aſſault til! the King of Enzglard arrived. This 
_ deſerved ſome return from & ichurd, but equi- 
ty and reaſon did not always govern the haughty and 
quarreiſome temper of that Prince. 7 
A — ed between the two 
Kings an account of the 7 between Guy of Lu- 
fauna and Conrad Marquiſs of Mourferrar, relating 
to the crown of Jernſalem. Gay of Luſignan was 
King of Jeruſalem only by Syb:/ his wife, who died 
before Acre ; and the Marquiſ of Monrferras having 
married Meliſante, Sybil's ſiſtet, pretended that the 
crown bel to him in right of his wife. He had 
the King of Fraxce in his intereſt, and had angred Ri- 
chard by refuſing him entrance imo the city of Tyre, 
of which he had made himſelf maſter during the 
troubles of Paleſtine. This was enough to make K- 
chard join with Guy of Laſignau. | 
At firſt diſſembled on both fides ; but i 
was concerted in relation to ing the place; 
the two Kings were taken violently his cauſed 
a great deal of uneafinels in the camp; but it produced 
the reconciliation of the rwo Princes, who agreed to 
put off the diſpute about the crown of Jeraſalem till 
after the ſiege was over and as ſoon as they were te- 
_— they reſolved in good earneſt to ſtorm the 
place. 
The two Kings attack'd by turns; and it was a- 
, When one made, an aſſault with his troops, 
the other ſhould guard the lines againſt Saladiu, who 
Was with an army within N C—_ ready to 
attack it during the aſſault. The French made the 
tirtt and were repulſed. Alberic Clement, to whom 
our 
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our modern hiſtorians give the title of Mareſchal of An. 119% 
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France *, and our ancient hiſtorian only the title f 
Mareſchal of the King of France, was killed in te 

In the mean time they undermined a tower, called 
the curſed Tower, the fall of which made ſuch an 
opening in the place, that ſeveral battalions might enter 
abreaſt. But they choſe rather to have the place by ca- 
pitulation than ſtorm it. They gave the five Emirs, who 
commanded in the city, to underſtand that they might 
ſend a depuration to the two Kings and capitulate. 

Meſtoc and Caracos, two of the tive Emirs, came to Roger de 


the camp. And as ſeveral propoſals were made them, Hoved. 


which were not ſo hard upon them as they were advan- 
tagious to the Chriſtians of Paleſtine, they deſired leave 
to go to Saladin's camp to prevail with him to agree 
to them. Saladin rejected them: the Emirs return'd 
to the town; and the next night Saladin attack d the 
camp, at the ſame time that the Emirs made a furious 
ſally. The Sultan and Emirs were repulſed. | 
They made a new aſſault upon the place, which 
was again gy — At laſt 1 mine 
being an ace being no leſs to 
the attack the wc than- t — pr E- 
mirs made a ſignal of capitulation : the Marquiſs of 
Montftrrat was ſent into the town to receive the pro- 
poſals, and the cnpitulation was concluded on the Send of 
twelfth of July upon the following conditions, ey 7 
Firſt, that the city ſhould be ſurrender'd, and that 
the Mahometans ſhould not be allowed t6 carry any 


ting out of it. Secondly, that five hundred Chriſtian - 


ſlaves who were in it ſhould be ſet at liberty. Third» 
K the holy croſs, which had been taken by the 
dels ſeveral years before, ſhould be returned to the 
Chriſtians. Fourthly, that a thouſand other Chriſtian 
ſlaves ſhould be releaſed, and over and above, that a- 
— all thoſe who were in ſlavery thro t the 
whole extent of Saladins Empire, the two Ki 
might chuſe two hundred Gentlemen who ſno 
have their S Fifthly, that they ſhould pay the 
tio Kings for charge of the ſiege two hundred 


die dhe larger Hiſtory upon this point of crniciſry, 
* thwuland 
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An. 1191. thouſand beſants of gold. Sixthly, that the — 
WAY ſhould remain prifoners till the treaty was intitely ex- 
ecuted; and that in caſe all the articles were not 
ormed in the ſpace of forty days, they ſhould 
at the diſcretion of the two Princes, who might if 
2 pleaſed put them all to the ſword. 2 
s ſoon as they were maſters of the place, they re- 
pair'd and new conſecrated the churches, which had 
ſerv'd for a long time the Mahumetans for moſques, 
The two Kings divided the town between them, and 
Drogo of 'Merlou kept guard upon that part which 
belonged to the King of Fraue. 
..  Aﬀeer this noble conqueſt; the Chriſtian Princes of 
Paleſtine, as well as the Mahometan Princes, were 
full of expectations of what was to be done with the 
cruſading troops : for the year was no farther advanc- 
ed than July. All depended upon the two Kings: but 
they were not kept long in ſuſpenſe; for ten days af- 
ter the place was taken, the King of France declared 
he was reſolved to return over fea, leaving how - 
ever the greateſt part of his troops in Paleſtine, The 
diſtemper, with which he had been ſeiz'd, left him 
extremely weak, and was attended with ſome acci- 
- dents which gave ſuſpicion of his being poiſoned. 
This joyned to the diſcontent the King of England 
had given him, and the little appearance he ſaw of 
5 continuing the war in concert with that N made 
dim take the reſolution of returning to his ini- 
There cannot be more contradiction than there is 
between the Eugliſb and French hiſtorians with regard 
2 the behaviour 3 I 3 * 

According to the b, Philip was always in 
—.— 22. Frexch, Richard was the 
— cauſe of all the confuſion. Fron whence we may 
__ . - eaſily ſce that neither of them were” equitable. But 
Philip. I. 4- be that as it will, Philip ſet out, and declared Exdes 
of Burgundy, general of the troops he left in Pale- 
ſtine, to the number of ten thoutand infantry, and five 
hundred horſe, who were to be paid for three years 

Rover de Out of the royal treaſury, *- % 304 e 

Boe The King of England, before Philip departed, en- 
The Aft gaged him to promile-upon oath that he would under- 
22 hut take nothing againſt his dominions during his 4 
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and when they ſeparated they gave each other great An. 1191- - 
marks of affection and eſteem. The King embark'd Www 
at Tyre upon the third of Auguſt, and landed fafely in 
Apulia. He paſt thro' Rome, where Pope Celeſtine 
III. received him with great honours. From thence 
he went to France, where he arrived about Chriſtmas. 

The King of England continued a year longer in 
Paleſtine, and the jealouſy he had of his brother John Richard, a- 
and the King of France made him haſten his return. As 77 pro 1s 
he came through the daminions of Leopold of Auſtria, the Dube of 
whom he had affronted at the fiege of Acre, he was Auſtria. 
taken by that Duke, and put into the Emperor Heur. 

VI.'s hands. This Prince, who was Philip's frien 
gave him notice of it in a letter, as a piece of news 
that could not but be pleaſing to him. | 

He reſolved in ſhort to make his advantage of this 
opportunity. He enter'd into an alliance with the 
King of Denmark by marrying his ſiſter [nge/barga, 

But what he endeavoured at with the greateſt applica- 
tion, was to gain John, the King of England's bro- 
ther. He promiſed to aſſiſt him in getting his bro- 
ther's kingdom, upon certain conditions advantageous 
to France. | 

The treaty was no ſooner concluded but John did 
homage to the King for all the dominions belonging Roger: de 
to the crown of land on this tide the ſea, and for He. 
England it ſelf, as ſome ſaid at that time. He went 
immediately into Exgland; and having ſpread a report john, Ri- 
that Richard was dead in priſon, he Lab to be chard's bro- 
recognized as King: but moſt of the Lords continued 77 { 
loyal, and he could only make himſelf maſter of England. 
ſome caſtles. 

The King on his fide ſent into Germany, to declare 
to Richard, that he acknowledged him no longer for Guil. Neub. 
his vaſſal, and preſs'd the Emperor to put him into |. 4. c. 34+ 
his hands. He ſent to William, the Seneſchal of Nor- 
mandy, to deliver up the Princeſs Alix, who was kept 
in the caſtle of Rouen, and to reſtore to him Giſors, 
and the counties of Ex and Aumale. The Seneſchal 
anſwered, that having receiv'd no orders from th: King 
his maſter upon theſe heads, he would not give up 
what was committed to his traſt. But the King hav- 
ing entered Normandy with an army, made the gover- 
nor of Giſors ſurrender the place to him. He took. 

Vo I. I. E e ' Neaufle, 
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An. 1191, Neauſic, Aumale, Eu, Neuchatel, and ſome other 
places, and came before Aouen, threatnihg the inhabi- 
Philip e, tants to put them all to the ſword if they made the 


conqueſts in 
Normandy, 
Rigord, 
Roger de 
Hoved. 


The King 
7 Englard 
s Yeleas'd 
ont of pri- 


Jon 


leaſt reſiſtance. | 

The citizens, frighted at theſe menaces, were ready 

to ſurrender, when the Earl of Leiceſter got into the 
place and encouraged them. The King, who had no- 
thing with him to carry on a ſiege of this importance 
retired, and went and took the Hetreſles of Pacy and 
28. which made no reſiſtance. 

Beyond the Loire, Raymond Count of Tuulouſe, 
the Count of Perigord, and a great many Lords of 
thoſe yur roſe in fayour of the King, and made ſome 
inroads upon the eſtates of thoſe who continued faith- 
ful to the King of Englaud. But he who command- 
ed in that country in his name, ſupported by the aſ- 
ſiſtance which Sancho VI. King of Navarre, Richard's 
father-in-law gave him, oppoſed this inſurrection, and 
— the country waſte as far as the walls of Ton- 
onje. | 

In the mean while the King of Exgland's miniſters, 
2 Hleanur his mother, Gautier Archbiſhop of 

ouen, and the Pope uſed their endeavours with the 
Emperor to obtain Richard's deliverance. Several 
Princes of Germany eſpouſed his intereſt, and he him- 
felf ſent Milliam Biſhop of Ely, his Chancellor, to 
the King, conjuring him to lay no obſtacle in the 
way, He cven conſented. that he ſhould keep all the 
places he had taken ſince his return from Paleſtine, 
if he thought he could retain em with juſtice, pro- 
teſting that he referred himſelf to his own conſcience. 
This offer, and ſome others which Richard add 
made the King no longer oppoſe his releaſment. 
new treaty was made. As ſoon as it was concluded, 
Qucen Eleanor, Richard's mother, went into Germa- 
7 and the Emperor, having received hoſtages for 
the ranſom he demanded for this Prince, ſet him at 
liberty upon the feaſt of the Puri ſicatian. 

Richard ſet out immediately for England, after a 
year, ſix months, and three days impriſonment, beſides 
the little time he was in the Duke of Auſtria's hands. 
All that I have here related upon this ſubject happen- 
ed between the end of the year 1192. and the be- 
ginning of 11944. 


Conſi- 
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Conſidering, Richard's character, we cannot well 
ſuppoſe he would heartily forgive the King of France for 
a captivity, the length of which at leaſt was occaſioned 
by the contrivance of that Prince. Nor did Philip 
expect it; for as ſoon as he knew that Richard had 
concluded his treaty with the Emperor, he wrote to 
John in theſe words, Take care of your ſelf, the De- 
vil is unchain d: which made him immediately leave 
England and come into France. | 

Fi ſhort time after the King received a letter from 
Germany, ſigned by the Emperor, and a great number 


of Princes of the Empire, in which they ſent him word 


not in the way of a requeſt but a command, that he muſt 
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reſtore to the King of England all the places he had 


taken from him; and that if he did not, he ſhould 
have them all for his enemies. The King was very 
much ſurprized at the conduct and alteration of the 
Emperor towards him, but was not much frighted at 
it, knowing very well that all theſe Princes were moved 
only by force of money, and that the King of Exg- 
land had not much to give them at that time. But 
judging by this ſtep that this Prince did not ſtand firm 
to the laſt treaty, he entered Normandy in February, 
where he took Evreux, which he gave to John of 
England, Keeping the caſtle for himſelf. He took 
likewiſe Newboarg, Vandrenil, and ſeveral fortreſſes 
upon that frontier, and returned into France. | 
Richard in the mean while landed at Sandwich up- 
on the thirteenth of March, and was received with 
great joy by his ſubjects. Ihe Archbiſhop of Cax- 
zterbury, at the head of the Biſhops had already pro- 
nounced the ſentence of excommunication againſt 
John for his rebellion, and all the places and for- 
treſſes which he had in the kingdom did not hold out 
* after Richard's arrival. 
his Prince having ſtay'd only ſix weeks in Eng- 
land, went into Normandy with an army which he 
tranſported in a hundred fail of ſhips. He landed at 


' Barfleur, and march'd to Verzeril in Perche, which 


the King of France had beſieged cightetn days. 

During theſe tranſactions, 70h of England, who 
correſponded privately with his brother, reſolved to 
purchaſe his pardon by a moſt flagrant piece of trea- 
chery, He ſurprized the _ of Evreux; and -_ 
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An. 1194. the French who were in that fortreſs and the city he 
put to the ſword. The King, upon hearing this news, 


# Philip. I. x. 


went privately from the camp before Verneuil with 
ſome troops, and in his turn ſurprized the Engliſh in 
Evwreux. He cauſed all of that nation who were 
there to be killed, treated the citizens who did not eſ- 
cape in the ſame manner, and ſct fire to the four cor- 
ners of the town. 

This haſty piece of revenge made him loſe Ver- 
neuil. During his abſence a panick terror ſpread thro' 
his camp, occafion'd by the King of England's being 
ſo near them. The troops fled, leaving their machines 
and baggage behind them. Kichard being adviſed of 
this contuſion fell upon them, and enter'd Verneuil, 
which was upon the point of being taken, the breach 
being already made in the wall. 

He went from thence to Montmirail, which the 
Manſeaux and Angevins were beſieging; but he found 
the place taken and deſtroy'd. Afterwards he paſs'd 
the Loire, carried Loches by aſſault, and made him- 
ſelf maſter of ſome other places. 

Peace began to be talk'd of, and a truce was negoti- 
ated, but the parties could not agree. Some little places 
were taken by both ſides; and Richard having charged 
the King's rear between Chateaudun and Vendome de- 
fcatcd it. The King ſoon had his revenge: he fell 
upon the Exghſp who were beſieging the caſtle of 
Vaudreuil, cut them in pieces, took ſeveral priſoners, 
and remain'd maſter of the machines and baggage. This 
vic iſſitude of good and bad ſucceſs gave room to the 
Pope's legate in Fraxce, and the Abbat of Citeauæ to 
make a new attempt towards bringing the two — 
to a truce. They ſucceeded: the truce was conclud- 
ed. Each King continued in poſſeſſion of what he 
had, and both promiſed to refer their differences to an 
arbitration. 

This truce did not laſt to the end of its term, which 
was the feſtival of All Saints in the following year. 
Hoſtilities were committed on both fides, the two par- 
tics accuſing each other of having broken the truce. 
'The advice which the King had of a league negotiat- 
ing between the Emperor and the King of England a- 


go” France, determined him to declare to this Prince, 


he look'd upon the truce as broken. Holtilities 


Were 
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were renewed with more vigour than ever: but the An. 1194. 

news which brought the defeat of Alphonſo the VII V 

King of Caſtile by the Saracens of Africa, made the Royer. de 

two Kings think again of Peace for the good of Chri- Hoved. 

ſtendom. They had an interview, in which a treaty was 

projected, and upon this occaſion Alix of France the 

King's ſiſter, who has been ſo often mentioned, was 

delivered to him again. He married her afterwards to 

the Count of Poxtthier. : 

This was all the conſequence of that interview. 7" 27 

The two Kings could not agree, and the King of 

England went and laid ſiege to Arques. Philip march'd 

to its aſſiſtance. He beat up ſome of the enemy's 

2 and terror running thro' the camp of the 
ngl;ſh, they left the ſiege in great diſorder. The Rigord, 

King went to Dieppe, which he took without any op- acted. 
ſition, and burnt the ſhips that he found in the port. 

Yep this occaſion he made uſe of wild-fire, which 

he had probably learnt the art of making in Paleſtine, 

or at leaſt which he provided himſelf with before he 

came from thence. But if he brought the ſecret with 


him into France, it was loſt afterwards. As he re- 


turned from this expedition, the King of England pre- 
pared an ambuſcade for him in a wood near which he 
was to paſs, and killed ſeveral ſoldiers belonging to 
his rear. 

At the ſame time a company of Brabancons, which 
Richard had taken into his pay, ſurprized 1ſoxdan, 
This brought the war -into that part of the country. 
The King came thither firſt, took the city, and belieg'd 
the caſtle ; Richard came to its aſſiſtance, and encamp'd 
very near the King. It was not doubted but they would 
have come to a battle, and yet this circumſtance, con- 
. to all expectation, produced a peace. 

he two Kings had a conference together; and tho? 

nothing was agreed on as yet, the King of England 
did homage to the King for the duchy of Norman 
and the counties of Poitoa and Anjou. In the month An. 1195. 
of December a truce was concluded, and the two An. 1196. 
Kings promiſed to meet at Louviers the month after. Peace!1mades 
They did ſo, and peace was made according to the 
project which was put in writing between Charo/t and 
Iſondun. 
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An.1196. This peace did not laſt long, ſo great was the an- 
WY tipathy between the two Princes, The King of Exgland 


The war be- 
gins again. 
Rigoid, 
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An. 1197. 


was the cauſe of the rupture by his oppreſſion of the 
Lord of Vierzon in Berry, the King's vaſſal, whom 
he uſed ill, and whoſe caſtle he raz'd. Philip with- 
out demanding ſatisfaction took it himſelf by force, 
he beſieged — which kept him ſix weeks, and 
gave Richard time to return from Berry, to ſeize up- 
on Nyaancourt which was yielded to him for money, 
and to come to the ſuccour of the place beſieged. He 
attack 'd the King's camp, but was vigorouſly repulſed, 
and the town was forc'd to ſurrender. Philip after- 
wards retook Nonaucuurt, but loſt Gamache. -: 

On the other hand the Count of Toulouſe and the 
Britons gave the King of England ſome trouble. The 
Connt would not ratify the treaty of Louviers, in 
Which he was comprehended ; and the Britons reſus'd 
Richard the guardianſhip of his nephew Arthur Duke 
of Britanny, being enraged at him for ſeizing upon 
Conſtantia the Duke's mother at a conference he pro- 
poſed to her, and they had applied to France for pro- 
tection. But Kichard's Brabangons obliged Arthur to 
renounce the protection of that court, and Krchard 
came to a reconciliation with the Count of Toulouſe 
by marrying his ſiſter to him, to whom he gave the 
county of Agen tor her dowry. So that he was now 
in a condition to unite all his forces againſt France. 

He did more yet, for he brought over to his intereſt 
Baldwin the ninth Count of Vlauders, and his nephew 
the Duke of Britauny, and by force of money he 
gained the Lords of the houſe of 2 Reynold 
of Dammartin Count of Bologne, and ſeveral other 
vallals of the crown. 

And now &:chard thought himſelf ſo much maſter 
ot his enemy, that he look'd upon the taking Paris as 
a thing that could not fail, iniomuch that he divided 
the neignbouring lands betorchand amongſt the allies 
and even the ttrects of this capital which he promis“ 
to give them in fict ; but his ſucceſs fell very far ſhort 
his expectations. 

Richard (ind upon ſeveral fortreſſes in Auvergne 
and Berry, He took Dangr upon the fronticrs of 
the Norman }'cx14, but the King retook it ſhortly at- 
ier. In Juby a ski miſhi happened which was 1 

rable 
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rable for the intrepidity that Philip ſhewed. He was come Au. 1197 
out of Maute to go to Giſurs, accompanied only Wit 
two hundred horſe. He met in the road very near Giſors Philip's in- 
the King of England followed by fifteen hundred 7. 
men, by troops of his vaſlals, and a great number of 
Brabangons. The Lord of Mauvoiſin adviſed him to 

return, conſidering the inequality of the enemies forces 

and his own. pon this propoſal the King looking 

with indignation on him who made it; I, ſays he, go Gui. Arm, 
back, a 4 fly from the ſight of the King of England? 

I'll not do it. Whoever has a mind, let him follow 

me, and with me either die or conquer gloriouſly. 

Then marching furiouſly upon the enemies ſquadrons, 

he broke thro' them with his own ; and throwing down 

all that came before him, he got to Gyſors by one of 


the moſt happy pieces of preſumption that was ever ſeen, 
but could not hinder the Exgliſh from taking ſeveral 


of his people priſoners, | 

But what diſquieted the King more than all the — Guil. Neub. 
was what paſſed in Flanders. Baldwin committed |. 5. c. 31. 
great ravages there upon the territories of France. He 
had taken St. Omaers, Ayre, Douay, and was then be- 
lieging Arras. The King upon this news march'd to 
that tide with an army. The Count raiſed the ſiege 
% go and fortify himſelf in his own dominions. The 
King followed ln with more heat than caution, leav- 
ing leveral rivers behind him without guarding the 
bridges. The Count of Flanders took poſſeſſion of 
them, broke them, by this means cut oft his proviſions, _ 
and made his retreat very dangerous. The King, find- 25. King tn 
ing himſelf in ſo great danger, thought that without ger. 
ſtanding too much upon the point of honour, it would 
be prudent in him to make the firſt advances towards 
4 reconciliation with the Count. They came to an 
accommodation; and the Count, from being this Prince's 
enemy, became the mediator between him and the King 
of England: a truce was concluded for a year; but at Roger de 
the end of that term the war broke out with more vio- Hoved. 
lence than before, 

The King was beaten by Richard in two fights, one An. 1198. 
near Vernon, and the other between Mazxte and Ciſort. 
He had like to have been killed in this ſecond over- 2. Kg in 
throw, for when he was upon the bridge of Gyſors danger again, 
over the river Epte, followed by the running crowd 
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whom the Exliſh cloſely perſued, the bridge broke. 
The King fell into the river, and would have been 
drown'd, as many others were, if he had not had im- 
mediate aſſiſtance. 

Pope Innocent III. lately raiſed to the chair of St. 
Peter, beheld with a great deal of grief theſe two 
Princes thus „ againſt each other. He ſent 
Cardinal Peter of Capua into France to reconcile 
them, and he found them pretty well diſpoſed to hearken 
to him. At length he got them ta conclude a truce 
for five years. K ſhort time after he propoſed to them 


to make a laſting peace, and after having conferred 


with them he drew up a plan of it. Richard put off 
examining it till after a journey he was to take into 
Poitou. But he never return'd, for he loſt his life 


there in the manner I am going to relate. " 


Aymar Viſcount of Limoges had found a rich trea- 
ſurc in his territories. He preſented part of it to 
Richard, who would have the whole, pretending it 
belonged to him as Lord Paramount. The Viſcount 
refus'd it. And upon this K ichard march'd and be- 
ſicged the caſtle of CHhalus, which belonged to the Vit- 
count, | | 

As he was taking a nearer view of it, attended by 
Marcad? hend of the Brabangons, an archer belonging 
to the garriſon, called Bertrand of Churdon, let fly an 
arrow that ſtruck him in the arm. The wound dan- 


gerons of itſelf became mortal thro' the ignorance of 


the ſurgeon, 
Richard however ordered the caſtle to be ſtormed, 


and it was carried. He commanded that all thoſe 


fhould be hanged, who were taken in it; except him, 
who had wounded him, reſerving him probably, ſays 
the Engliſi hiſtorian, for ſome ſeverer puniſhment. 
When at the end of ſome days his recovery was de- 
ſpaired of, he ſent for Goxrdon to come to him, and 
ke thus to him: Wretch, what have I done to thee 
ti make thee kill me? What have you done to me! 
calmly replyed Gomrdon, III tell you; You have killed 
my father and my two brothers with your own hand, 
and you intended to hang me. I am now in your 
puter: you may be revenged of me as you plage 
am ready to ſuffer the ſharpeſt torments, provided I 
may have the pleaſure of bearing that you die * ; > 
| | a 
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e. band, you, who have done ſo much miſchief in the An. 1190. 

fi 1 ; 4 LE ied 

- Upon Gourdons, ſpeaking in this manner, he was loaded 
with chains. But K:chard commanded them to be taken 

t. off, and only ſaid theſe two words to him: freend, 

0 I forgive you my death. He order'd him to be ſet at 

It liberty, and gave him a ſum of money with leave to 

c fo where he pleaſed: but he was ſeized without the 

n ing's knowledge by Marcade, who had him flead 

e wa 1o-poy afterwards hanged as ſoon as the Prince | 

n expired. 15 

d 2 died of his wound upon the ſixth of April. — 

ff This laſt act of Chriſtian generoſity towards him, Wo 

0 had been the cauſe of his death, was in its kind the 

e nobleſt of his life, and capable of obtaining God's mer- 

5 cy for the great ſins he had been guilty of. Impurity, 

- - cruelty, avarice and ambition were the faults which 

0 the hiſtorians of his own nation, who have been the 

it moſt favourable to him, reproach him with. His cou- 

t rage and intrepidity gave him the ſurname of Heart of 

1 a Lion. He had joyned to that a great deal of expe- 

5 rience and skill in war, and there is ſome reaſon to 


doubt at leaſt whether without his death the reign of 
y Philip Auguſtus would have been ſo glorious and vic- 
g torious as it was afterwards ; ſo true it is, that parti- 
N cular circumſtances and junctures contribute no leſs 
— to the making of heroes than their virtues them- 
f ſelves, tht” 7 
| When Richard died, he declared his brother John 
L heir to his dominions, and his ſucceſſor to the crown 
IX of England. Arthur Duke of Britanny his nephew 
x {ciz'd upon Anjou, Tourain, Maine, and the Nobility 
$ of thoſe countries recognized him for their Lord, as 

repreſenting Geoffroy, his father Richard's younger bro- 


- ther, but clder than 2 Conſtautia his mother put 

] herſelf and him under Philip's protection; and to 
7 ſhew what confidence ſhe placed in him, ſhe ſent this 

/ young Prince to him to be educated with Prince. 

'4 Lewis. 

L The King, after Richard's death, not thinking him- ee 

: ſelf any longer obliged to keep the truce, ſeized upon oh Ro of | 
[ Evrenx and all the county, traverſt Normandy, ravag- Lage a 

4 ing it as far as Mans, and placed French governours Rigord. 

p in all the cities and fortreſſes of Maine, Anjon, and 

A Tonrain, | On 


* 
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An. 1199. On the other hand the new King of Euglaud, aſſiſt. 
Y/ cd by the Count of Flanders, took Mans and raz'd its 
1 walls. The war was carried on with various ſucceſs. 
* The Cardinal of Capua obtain'd a ceſſation of arms 
for ſome months. But he had another affair to treat 
about with the King, which was no leſs difficult to ma- 
e than this. 
The King re- | ſaid, that in 1193. the King married Ixgelburga, 
priate! ue. iter to Cauute King of Denmark. This Princeſs was 
. beautiful, and a woman of a great deal of honour, 
| Notwithſtanding this, the day after his marriage Philip 
reſolv'd to be divorc'd from her, The true reaſon of 
this behaviour was never known, and it ſeem'd ſo ſur- 
prizing, that among the people it was aſcribed to ſome 
Rigord. witchcraft. The King had recourſe to the uſual pre- 
Gul, Neu. tence, Which was affinity within the prohibited degree, 
Pope Celeſtine III. named commiſſioners to examine in- 
to the fact. They gave judgment in favour of the 
King, and the marriage was dcclar'd null by the Arch- 
biſhop of Rheras, |; 
The King of Denmark complained of this to the 
Pope, but things remained in ſuſpence till the year 
Ine call ker 1196, when the King married Agnes daughter of Ber- 
Oy. thold II. Duke of Bohemia and Merania, The King 
of Denmark being exaſperated at this new affront, 
made more preſſing inſtances upon this affair, and gave 
his miniſters an ample confutation of the genealogy by 
which they had cndcavourcd to prove the affinity of 
_ with [ngelbarga. 
P-plexity "The Pope ſent two legates into Fraxce to examine 
”"_— m_ this matter over again; but the difficulties which they 
:4 King, found, or pretendcd to find in ſo nice a point, hinder'd 
| them from determining any thing. Innocent III. who 
lucceeded Celeſtine two years after, was abſolutely re- 
ſolv'd that the thing ſhould 3 enquircd into, 
being per ſuaded that falſe declarations had been ſent from 
France to Rome, The matter was examined in France 
in ſeveral councils, in which the King loſt his cauſe; 
and upon his refuſing* to ſubmit to the judgment of the 
council held at Vienne, an interdict was laid on his 
dominions, and obſerved in ſeycral dioceſſes. 
Morachus The King, being very much chagrined and 2 
bed. demanded tine aud a new examination, and obtain 
it. A council met at Ons, where the caſe was w 
** whe: gucd 
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gued by the King of Denmark's Lawyers and thoſe of An. 1199. 


the King of France. But when this Prince found that 

matters went againſt him, he ſent to the legates and #* ates 

council to tell them, that-they might ſpare themſelves — 

the pains of a long examination, for that he had taken Nigord. 

the Queen again, and 3 her for his wife. 

Thus, adds Our hiſtorian, did the King deliver himſelf 

out of the hands of the Romans, without ſubmitting to 

their judgment. | i 
During the courſe of this negotiation, ſome others Monackus 

of importance were tranſacted. The Count of Flanders Aquicins. 

came to a reconciliation withthe King, and yielded to rg 

him occidental France, that is, the places which at pre- hype Au- 

ſent make the county of Artois, excepting Aiſe and S. guite. 


Omer, and a few other places. This canton of Flan- 


ders was then erected into a county, and the King 
made his ſen Lewis the firſt Count of it. 

This peace was ſucceeded by that which was made An. 1200. 
with the King of England. It was concluded on the peaceis made 
twenty ſecond of May between Gazllon and Andeli. with Eng- 
One of the articles was the marriage of Prince Lewis land. 
of France with Blanche of Caſtile daughter of Alphonſo 
VIII. and niece to the King of England. The young 
Prince, who was then but thirteen years old, marri 
her the day after the treaty was ſigned. „ 

For a long time there had been no peace made be- 
tween France and England that ſeem'd ſo firm as this. 

It was entered into with a particular examination of 
each party's pretenſions. All things were ſettled in a 
pretty clear manner, and as far as was poſſible, ev 
thing was obviated that could create any miſunderſtand- 
ing between the two Kings: It was the King of Eng- 
land, who gave occation or at leaſt pretence for t 
rupture. | 

Iſabella daughter of Aymar Count of Angouleme had New ſeeas of 
been promiſed in marriage to Hugh the Brown Count . 
of la Marche, and this Count had even married her in 
private, deferring to do it in the face of the church till 
ſhe was grown to be marriageable. But notwithſtand- roger de 
ing this engagement, the Count of Augouleme, finding Hoved., 
the King of England was paſſionately in love with his 
daughter, gave her to him, and this Prince married her, 

The Count of Ja Marche highly reſented this affront ; 
and as he was powerful and in a league with the * 
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An.1201. eſt Lords beyond the Loire, he gain'd them to his intere& 
WYNY. without much trouble, and ſome of them roſe in arms 
ainſt the King of England. But the ory arrival 
05,008 Prince in Normandy with an army diſperſed 
He reſolved to take the advantage of their conſter- 
nation, and cited ſeveral of them to anſwer for many 
acts of diſloyalty which he ſaid they had been guilty of 
towards him and his predeceſſor. They had applied to 
the Court of france, that they might be judged by the 
King as the ſovereign of the King of England as well 
as ot themſelves, Theſe ſort of requeſts were always well 
received by the courts of France, which gladly made 
uſe of all opportunities of making the, Kings of Eng- 
land ſenſible of their dependence upon the crown. 
rumpp. L 6. However, as meſne - vaſſals had no right to come be- 
fore the tribunal of the Lord Paramount, but in caſe 
their immediate Lord denied them juſtice, the King 
only anſwered them, that he would take care of their 
concerns; and he wrote to the King of England, ex- 
horting hjm not to moleſt them, but to hear their grie- 

vances. 

The King of England promiſed he would; but when 
my deſired ſafe conducts, he refuſed to grant them, 
and he uſed ſo many delays, that the King, to make 
himſelf oþeyed, took the field, and ſeiz'd upon ſeveral 

forts and towns upon the frontiers of Normandy. 

An.1202. In the mean while Arthur Duke of Hritauny find- 
3 ing a war would break out, reſolved to make his ad- 
vantage of it. He entered into an alliance with the 
diſcontented Lords, and deſired the King would be ſo 
good in caſe of a rupture, as to ſtand by his right to 
the ſucceſſion of the late King of England, as being 
ſon of 2 elder brother to this Prince. This he 
had no difliculty to obtain, and the King even made 

him a Knight with his own hand. 
1 betwees War being thus declar'd, the Duke of Britauny beſieged 
ut. Mirebeau with a few troops. The King of England 
attack'd him, defeated him, and took him priſoner. 
He put him into the caſtle of Falaiſe, and afterwards 
Matth. Faris. had him carried to the caſtle of Rouen. Soon after we 
hear of the young Duke's death, concerning which 
the hiſlorjans ditfer in their accounts. Some ſay that 
he was poiſoned, others that John ſtabb'd him mT 
3 is 
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his own hand: and the Eg/iſh anthors themſelves = An.1202- 


enough to leave no doubt of his dying a violent death . 
either by the hand or the order of the ing of England. ow Dats 
The thing appeared ſo odious, that from that time 4% J fle 
this Prince was abhorred by the — and moſt of er of the 
the great Lords, ſeveral of whom forſook him and put ü us 
themſelves under the King of France; and ſome others, 
tho? they continued to profeſs themſelyes of his party, 
only waited for a favourable opportunity 'of leaving 
him. 
The Ducheſs Conſtantia Duke Arthur's mother be- 
ing exceedingly grieved, demanded juſtice of the King, 
who promiſed ſhe ſhould have it. He cited King Jobn Rigord. 
to the court of Peers; and he not appearing was by a Guil. Arm. 
ſolemn ſenterice declared attainted and convicted of the | 
crime of parricide, and of that of rebellion againſt the 
King his Lord, deprived and forfeited of the right he 
had to all the territories, lordſhips, and fiefs depe. 24 - 
ing upon and owing homage to the crown of Frauce, 
which were all confiſcated. 
The King taking advantage of this juncture, n 
to put the ſentence in execution; and with the aſſiſ- 
tance of the Britons and Poiteuins took ſeveral places 
beyond the Loire. The Count of Alexcon ſubmitted 
to him, with all the places of which he was maſter. 
But the King having ſent away his troops, John came 
all of a ſudden with his, and laid fiege to Alenpon. 
He was not there long, before the King having ſpee- 
dily got together a little body of an army, obliged him 
to yu over his enterprize with the loſs of his machines 
an Daggage. | | | 
From thence the King march'd and took Conches, 2 of 
Andeli, and Vaudrenil, whilſt John endeavoured to 4, N 
make diverſions in different places, not one of which England, 
ſucceeded, for he quitted all his enterprizes. as ſoon | 
as the French appeared. 
In the mean while the King reſolved upon execut- 
ing a deſign which had been a "Herve in his mind. 
It was the ſiege of Chateau Gaillard. We may ſee 
the ruins of this fortreſs upon the bank of the Seine, 
ſeven leagues above Ronen; and there is enough of it 
remaining to ſhew us, that it was for its ſituation one 
of the ſtrongeſt places at that time in Europe. 


He 


b, 
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An. 1203. He attack'd it in the year 1203. and changed the 
Ä ſiege into a blockade during the winter, and returning 
„ An1204 to it in the Pans took it by ſtorm. This was the 
| —_— the conqueſt of almoſt all Normandy, 
which was the conſequence of the taking this important 
place. Falaiſe, Evrenx, Stex, Bayeux, Caen, Mont 
St. Michael, and ſeveral other places of the Lower 
Normandy coſt him nothing almoſt but the trouble 
of preſenting himſelf before their walls. Kouen de- 
fended itſelf a long time; but the citizens find- 
ing King — was returned into Exgland, and de- 
iring of all ſuccour, ſurrendred likewiſe; and by 
the ſame treaty of capitulation Arques and Verneuil 
ſubmitted. | 
Afterwards the King having divided his army into 
two parts, gave one to William of Roches, Seneſchal 
of Maine, who took Angers and ſeveral other places. 
And this Prince with the other part of his troops con- 
quered Tours, Poitiers, and Loudon. Rochelle, Loches, 
and Chinon refuſed to ſurrender; and as the ſeaſon 
was advanc'd, the King contented himſelf with form- 
blockades before the two laſt. 

e took both of them at the opening of the next 
campaign, But ſome time after he was obliged to 
turn to the ſide of Britanny againſt Guy of T hokars, 
father-in-law to the late Duke Arthur, who bore the 
title of Duke of Britanny by his marriage with Con- 
ſtantia that Duke's mother. kept this tile and the 
poſſeſſion of Britanuy, tho? Conſtantia was dead. He 
apprehended, that when the King had made himſelf 
entire maſter of all the dominions which the 1e 
poſſeſs'd on this ſide the fea, he would take thi 
duchy from him, to which he had no other right 
than what the title of husband to the late Ducheſs 
gave him. For which reaſon he treated with the King 
of England, who was glad of having ſuch a reſource 
in the revolution which had lately happened. SF 

The King being adviſed of the treaty, ſurprizcd this 
Duke entering ſuddenly into Britanny, took 
Nantes from him, and obliged him to deſſte peace. 
But he was no ſooner come to Paris, but he learn'd 
that the King of Exg/and was landed at Rochelle with 
ſome troops. As ſoon as this Prince appeared in 
France, a great many Lords of Poitou joined * 

3 an 
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and among others Aymeri of Toxrs, brother to the An.120g. 
Duke of. Brizanny , and Seneſchal of Poitou. "Ihe CW 
King of England, aſſiſted by theſe Lords, took Au- 
ers, and laid waſte the lands of the Nobility who 
not yet abandoned the party of France. : 
Philip was not long before he paſſed the Loire. An. 1 206. 
He ravaged all the territories of the Viſcount of 
Touars in the ſight of the King of England, who was 
encamp'd at Touars himſelf, but never durſt come in- 
to the field. Peace was talk'd of, and a truce was trace le- 
made for two years, at the end of which the war be- en the 
un again. The French took Parthenai, and ſome ca- . 
les which were demoliſned. The Exgliſb and the Lords gz apud Du- | 
of Poitou who had riſen were beaten; and Hugb of cheſne. 
Tours, the Viſcount's brother, Henry of Laſignan, An. 1208. 
and ſome others were taken, and ſent to Paris to Bord. 
the King. 
A new truce was made, during which Pope Inno- 
cent III. had a cruſade of a new kind preach'd in 
France with the King's conſent. It was not againſt 
the Mahometans, but againſt the hereticks called Albi- Cruſade a. 
genſes, whoſe errors had infected all Languedoc, and die, Al 
who had at their head Raymond Count of Tala * 
ſixth of that name. 
This hereſy was nothing but a revival of the errors 
of the old Manicheans, with a mixture of other blaſ- 
phemies. It begun to ſpread in the reign of King Ko- 
bert, who thought he had extinguiſhed it in its birth 
by the ſeverity which he uſed towards the princi- 
pal chiefs; but when a hereſy has once begun to take 
ON in a kingdom, it is difficult to exterminate it. 
It broke out again in the reign of Lew:s the young, 
and aftcrwards made ſo great 4 progreſs, that they 
were obliged to have recourſe to the molt violent re- 
22 7 % 4 1 h d the Pope's de- 
ilip Auguſtus very much approv” ope's 
ſign ; =; tho he had great jealouſiès of the King of 
land, and the Emperor Otho IV, he promiſed him Sail Brit. 
fifteen thouſand men, and gave all his ſubjects leave 1. 8. 
to liſt themſelves under this cruſade. | 
The Count of Toxlowfe being very much alarmed, Guil. de po- 
came to the King, whoſe vaſlal he was; but he met dio Eauren- 
with no other anſwer, only that he adviſed him to be. 
more ſubmiſſive to the Pope's judgment. He had — 
| courle 
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An. 1208. courſe to the Emperor, who received him no better, 
LYWV out of the horror he had at his adherence to hereſy, 


and alſo the diſſolute and ſcandalous life which he 
for a long time had led. 5 W F 

The Count not knowing which way to turn him - 
ſelf, and finding the army of the cruſaders was ren- 
dezyouſed, ſubmitted to all that the Pope's legate de- 
fired of him, delivered up to him ſeveral fortreſſes as 
a ſecurity for his word, and received abſolution 
at St. Giles, with all the ceremonies then uſed; 
when it was given to excommunicated hereticks. He 
deſired the croſs, and to be put upon the liſt of the 
cruſaders, which was granted him. 

By this means he ſaved his lands from the ravages 
of the cruſading army; but he did not ſave thoſe of 
ſeveral Lords, his vaſlals or friends, who being as 
much corrupted and infatuated with hereſy, but more 
proud and haughty than he, could not bring them- 
ſelves to ſubmit ſo blindly to the orders of the 


Pope. 
KE. was againſt theſe, after peace was granted to the 


Count of Toulouſe, that the cruſaders were to turn 


Cuil. Brit. 


nunyme 
chez Catel 

I Hiſtoire 
des Comtes 
de Toulouſe. 
Simon of 
Monttort 
eleftrd per- 
primal chief 
againſt the 


their efforts, | 
The Viſcounts of Beſiers and Carcaſſonne were at- 
tack' d: Beſiers was carried by ſcalado. All in it was put 


to fire and ſword; and we are aſſured that near thirty 


thouſand perſons were loſt in it. Carcaſſonne was taken 
by 313 or, as ſome have written, it was aban- 
don'd by the inhabitants, who made their eſcape thro? 
l op paſſages which they were acquainted 
with. 

It was at this time that the cruſaders elected a per- 
petual chief to command the catholick troops, and the 
choice fell upon Simon Count of Montfort, who at 
firſt refuſed this honour, and would not accept it at 
laſt, till after at! abſolute command laid _ him in 
the name of God, and by the authority of the Pope, 


by Arnulph Amauri, Abbat of Citeauæ, legate of the 


= SCC, 

They could not have made a better choice. Simon 
was the head of the illuſtrious houſe of Montfort- 
PA -mauri, a great ſoldier, lively, active, intrepi 
wiſe, and happy in his enterpriſes; and what raiſed 
the merit of his other virtues was that he was as di- 
ſtinguithed for his picty as tor all the reſt, He 


oO A ˙ a. Sd a. 


came to-paſs, that Montfort was ſometimes at the 


' left than Alibi, Carcaſſonne, Pamiers, and five caftles; 
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He my anſwered the opinion which was conceiv- An.1208. - 
ed of him. He conquered ſeyeral places, cities and ca-. 
ſtles; for this country was full of fortreſſes. But that 1 
in which his art and skill appeared the moſt during 
the whole courſe of this war, was in removing by 

his prudence, and the talent he had of gaining hearts 

the inconveniencies with which the command he had | 

accepted was attended. The 'moſt troubleſome was 

that the cruſaders by virtue of their vow were onl 

obliged to forty days ſervice, at the end of whic 

they were allowed to return home. From hence it 


head of between fifty and ſixty thouſand men, and 
ten days after had not fix thouſand left; that the he- 
reticks choſe this time to retake the forts which he had 
taken from them; and that as he was almoſt every 
day changing his troops, he had ſcarce time to know 
em and employ them in any important expedition. In 
this manner about the year 1210. he loſt in a very An. 1210, 
ſhort time for want of troops near * towns and ts 
fortreſſes, and he had no more places of conſideration 


till the- Counteſs his wife having brought him ſome 
aſſiſtance he gain'd ſome conquelts this fame year. 
What ſupported him was the ſtrict union between him 
and the legates, and the affection which the Count of 
Toulouſe ſtill had for the hereticks : an affection which, · 
notwithſtanding his diffirulation, he diſcovered dul 
too much. This determined the legates to take all 
they could from him, and they reſolved at laſt to de- 
prive him of all his dominions, and put — in 
poſſeſſion of them, GR without this of being 
able to deſtroy the hereſy. / | | 
The greateſt obſtacle they met with in this deſign 
was, that Peter II. King of Arragon was in the interett 
of the Count of Toulouſe, who had married his ſiſter. 
This Prince above all took it very ill, that the cru 
ſaders had made themſelves maſters of Carcaſſonne, 
which was a fief depending upon him, and they 
had diſpoſſeſſed the Viſcount his vaſſall. | 
However the King of Arragon, who was a good 
catholick, being offended at the-infatuation and Extta- 
vagance of the Count of Toulonſe, Who upon xy 
occaſion violated his word that he had given to thi 
legates of the holy See, ſeemed to be gained by Munr- 
Vor. . Ff fort 
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An.1210..for ſo far as to conſent that Carcaſſoune ſhould be 
given to him, and he receiv'd his homage for that place, 
even married his daughter to Fames, this Lord's 
The King of eldeſt fon, But they were were mach ſurpriſed, when 
Arragon the King of Arragon a ſhort time after treated about 
7 79 757 2 * e of his ſiſter wa he, —— of N 
ward e legatcs, as well as Montfort, began to ſuſ- 
of Toulouſe. pect him 24 ever. 11 
Perrus Vil, During theſe tranſactions a conſiderable body of 
— 11. cruſaders came up, which Moytfort employed in tak- 
— ing the fortreſs of Cabaret, and afterwards Lavaxy, 
which ſurrender'd at diſcretion, He hanged Aymeri 
| of Mautreal, who had got into the place to defend it, 
becauſe it belonged to Giralda his filter an obſtinate 
heretick, and made ſome other examples, ſevere e- 
nough to ſtrike terror into the partizans of the hereſy, 
The taking of Lavaxr was followed by that of Ca- 
ſtel-naudari and. ſeveral other places which belonged 
to the Count of Toxloxſe, | 
" Ibid, c. . Afterwards Montſort beſieged Toulouſe, but could 
| not take it, not having troops enough to hinder ſuc» 
cours from continually coming to it. Notwithſtand- 
ing this diſgrace, Cahors ſurrendred to him; but be» 
Cape 75 ing almoſt entirely forſook by the cruſaders, after th 
had finiſhed the time of their ſervice, and left almo 
alonc, he loſt great of the places he had taken. 
„He retired to Caſte/-naudari, and was inveſted in it 
by the Count of Toulouſe, who at length pulled off 
the mask. Montfort had but five hundred men in the 
8 He abandon'd the lower town, into which 
c 5 received the Count of Toulouſe, and ſhut 
himſelt up in the caſtle. 

After all he ſaw very well, that if he was not ſuc- 
coured he muſt periſh, For which reaſon he ſent out 
22 of Levi, who was called the Marſhal of the 

aith, becauſe he commanded the Catholick troops 
under Montfort, and ordered him to get together all 
the troops he could, and make an attempt upon the 
enemy's Suff. | ; 

Levi being departed found all the country either revolt- 
ed or in a conſternation, and returned withont any 
5 Moufurt ſent him back again with, Matthew 


o the fide of Narbon and Lavaur, where 
got ſome ſoldiers together, with wham they 
, Came back towards Caſtel. namdari. ay 


LS 
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When they were pretty near, Montfort ſent forty An. 1211. 
Gentlemen out of his garriſon to em, and adviſed — won 
em that the Count of Foix was wag En the camp 
with a large body to hem them in. The Count of 
Foix, who reſolved not to miſs his blow, was after- 
wards join'd by ſome more troops from his camp, and 
ranged 'em at ſome diſtance from the caſtle, from 
whence the field of battle could be ſeen. 

The Albigenſes were thirty to one. But Levi and Bat of 
Marl: were not at all diſmayed, and without deli- Caftel-nau- 
berating long march'd up to the enemy. They fell 47. 
with ſo much fury upon a ay r of horſe, 
which made the body of the t of Foix's army, 
that they routed it; and the reſt of the troops being 
frighted at this bold action took to their heels without 
ſtriking a ſtroke, | 

In the mean while the Count of Montfort ſallied 
out with the beſt part of his garriſon in order to join 
Levi; but the Albigenſes were ſo ſoon defeated, that 
they were already liſperſed when he came up, and he 

nothing to do but to fall upon the infantry, which 
Was — RECREy could, and was all cut in pieces. 

He ſtayed ſome time upon the field, for fear the 
Count o . ſhould come up with ſome freſh 
troops and attack Levi; and after having rallied all 
his men, he return'd with triumph into the caſtle. 

This affiſtance and the defeat of the Count of- 

Foix obliged. the Count of Toxlonſe to raiſe the ſiege. 

And Montfort having got a new army of cruſaders 

gain'd ſo many conqueſts this campaign, that next 

year the Count of Tozlouſe had no more places left An. 1212. 
but his capital and Montaban. Then Montfort by Cap. 64. 
right of conqueſt, and with the conſent of the le- 

gates, joined to the title of Viſcount of Carcaſſunne 

and Befers, which he had obtained from the King of 
Arragon, that of Lord of Alb; and Rhodes, and divided 
among ſome French Lords the caſtles and eſtates of 
ſeveral heretick Lords which he confiſcated. 

He began to act as Lord of all the country, and Cap. 65. 
called a large aſſembly of Prelates and Barons at Pa- 
miers, in which ſeveral regulations were made for the 
reſetling of the ſtate and religion. 

The Count of Toxloaſe, ſeeing his affairs quite ruin - cap, 66. 
ed, threw himſelf into 12 of the King of Arra- | 

| 2 gon, 
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An. 1212. gon, and begged his aſſiſtance, or at leaſt his mediation 
Vith the legates and the Count of Montfort for ſome 


. 


Pope. He ſent embaſſadors to 


entirely 


terms of accommodation. The King of Arragon, 


who had juſt gained a great victory over the Saracens 


in Spam, in which it is ſaid he killed a hundred thou- 

ſand of thoſe infidels, was in — eſteem with the 

im to ſpeak in favour 

of the Count of Toxloxſe, and they performed their 
commiſſion perfectly well. - 2 

They ore uaded the Pope that the Albigenſes were 

ubdued ; that the Counts of Foix and Com- 

minges, and Gaſto of Bears were ready to ſubmit, pro- 

vided they might have their eſtates again; and that the 


war was continued only for the ſake of the Count of 


Montfort, who thought of getting himſelf a dominion 
in that 3 the expence of thoſe whom he had 
diſpoſſeſs'd; that affairs were in ſuch a ſituation, that 


there was no longer occaſion for ſoldiers, but only 


miſſionaries to inſtru& the people; and that as ſoon 


as the troops were gone, the country would be ſet- 
tled again in peace and tranquillity. 


The Pope was, impos'd upon by theſe ſpecious ar. 
8 o far as to revoke the indulgence of the cru 

e. But the Biſhop of Comminges and two of the 
legates went immediately to Rome, undeceived the 
Pope, and made it appear to him that religion was 
loſt in the country of Toulouſe, and the neighbouring 
countries, it the troops were withdrawn. 
The Pope, who lov'd religion ſincerely, being in- 
form'd of the truth, wrote to the King of Arragon, 
reproving him for his inſincerity, and betraying the 


- Cauſe of the church in favour of hereticks. He or- 


dered that the war ſhould be continued with more 
vigour than before, and that in all things the advice 
and orders of the Archbiſhop of Narbon ſhould be 
followed, to whom he confirm'd the title of his le- 
ate, , 

, In the mean while this unlucky accident had diſ- 
"concerted all the Count of Montfort's affairs. He 
hardly received any aſſiſtance from France, as well by 
reaſon of the reyacation of the cruſade, as upon the 
account of the war which the King of England and 
the Emperor had declared againſt the King; and this 
Prince, for theſe two reaſons, would an ; ſon 
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Lewis perform the vow he had made of marching' dt An.1212. 


killed and a few ſoldiers. This great victory Was 


contented himſelt therefore with ravaging the lands of 


Way o 
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the head of an army againſt the Alligenſet. WY 
On the other hand the King of  Arragon was pre- 
paring a great army to aſſiſt the Count of Toulouſe; 
and a ſhort time after having paſs'd the Pyrenean 
— he laid ſiege to Muret, three leagues from An. 1213. 

H10 3 TIDLF. If > 

The. Count of Montfort march'd thither with nine | | 
hundred men. Theſe were all he could get together | 
to oppoſe an army of one hundred thouſand, com- 
manded by a Prince of very great repute in war. 

I know nat whether hiſtory affords us a more ſurpriſ- 
ing event than this that delivered Montfort from ſo | 
formidable an enemy. He prepared not for a ſally but 2 
a battle. He went out at the head of this handful of 2 
men he had with him, which he divided into three lit- 
tle bodies. The enemy's army was ranged in three 
lines, and the Generals ſuffered him to come near, in- 
tending to ſurround him. He charged that fide where Battle of 
the King of Arragon was, and broke through the firſt Murer- 
line; and that Prince, who was in the ſecond, ad- 
vancing to beat him back, was immediately killed up- Cap. 73. 
on the ſpot. ) The noiſe of his death running thro? 
the lines, this numerous army thought. no longer of 
fighting, but ran on all ſides as faſt as they could. 

he Count purſued them; and if contemporary hiſto- 
rians may be credited, there were at leaſt ſeventeen 
thouſand ſlain. Montfort on his ſide had but one Kni 


% 


gained upon the twelfth of September. 
After ſuch an expedition as this, if Montfort had had 

an army, nothing could have oppoſed him; but he 

could ſcarce bring fifteen hundred men together. He * 7 . 


the Count of Feix, and the country t Narbon, 
Toulouſe,/and Montpellier, which were ſo far from 
ſubmitting, that they were more obſtinately bent than 
ever to reſiſt him. But at laſt the arrival of Cardinal 
of Bene vent in Languedoc from the Pope, and the ap- 
proach of a numerous army of ders made the 
Count of Foix, the Count of Comminges, and Gaſto 
of Bearn more tractable. They ſubmitted ; and after 
having Noun the Cardinal ſome of their fortreſſes by 
ſecurity, he reconciled them to the church. 

WE The 
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An.1213. The inhabitants of Towlonſe quarter likewiſe, 
WY WY and having delivered up to the Cardinal the caſtle of 
Narbon, which was as it were the citadel of Toxloaſe, 
| my obtained their | - 95 | 
| he Count of Montfort employed the new army 
of cruſaders againſt the other vaſſals of the Count of 
Toulouſe, and the Gentlemen who kept to his party 
in Quercy, Roftergue and Perigord. He raz'd moſt of 
the fortreſſes which he took, and only kept thoſe 
which might be an awe to the country, in which he | 
put French garriſons. | 
After this ſucceſsful campaign, and the negotiations 
An. 1214. Of the Cardinal of Benevent, which made the Catho- 
Petrus Vall. licks maſters of the Count of Toxlowſe's dominions, 
Cernay c. 81, 4 aſſembly of Prelates, Abbats, and Barons was 
| held in December at Montpellier, in which they deli- 
berated upon the choice of a perſon, to whom they 
ſhould commit the care and command of the county 
of Toulouſe. The Count of Montfor: was choſen 
unanimouſly ; but this was not all. They the 
Cardinal to declare the Count of Towloxſe had for- 
feited his dominions, and to give the inveſtiture of 
them to Montfort. 
Ihe Cardinal anſw that this was above his 
er, and that he muſt have new orders from the 
ope before he could do any thing of this rtance. 
Girard Archbil 0 of Ambrus was ſent to Rome for 
this: purpoſe. The Pope confirmed the election of 
Montfort to the command of the county of Toxloxſe, 
and to receive the revenues of it. But with regard to 
the inveſtiture, he deferred conſidering upon it till the 
| general council of Lateran was which he had 
An. 1215. called to meet in this year 1215. 
This was the ſtate of affairs in theſe parts, when 
Philip Auguſtus permitted his fon Lewis to go thither 
to accompliſh the vow he had made three years before 
— 4 — But before I ſpeak of this ex- 
pedition I muſt reſume the ſeries of affairs relating to 
France ſince the year 1209, where I left them to enter 
upon the ſubject of the cruſade againſt the _—_ 
28 much a war of the Ki 
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Fer ſince the truce concluded in the year 1208. An. 1213. 
between Philip Auguſtus and John King of England, & 
there had been ſeveral times grounds for a rupture be- Rigord. 
tween the two Kings: bur they ſaſpended their reſent- 
ments, Philip that he might not hinder the deſtruction 
of the Albigenſes, and John by reaſon of the trouble- 
ſome affairs he had upon his hands. 1 

vey was at war with Scotland. There were ' feeds Marth. Parig 
of rebellion in Ireland and Wales. The Engliſh No- in Joan. 
bility were diſcontented, and the interdict which the 
Pope had laid upon Exglard, on the account of Cardinal 
Stephen Langton, whom John. would not acknow- 
ledge for Archbiſhop of Canterbury, perplex'd him 
very much. As he toreſaw very well, that ſooner or 
later he ſhould be attack'd by Frauce, he took care to 
make allies in the mean time, and brought over to his 
intereſt. the Emperor Otho IV. who was of himſelf 
very well diſpos'd to enter into a league with him 
again(t the King: for Philip had oppos'd his eleQion, Roger de 
and had even been his competitor for ſome time. Hove& 
Since the election of Osho he had ſupported Frederic 
King of Sicily, who roſe againſt 0zho to. dethrone 
him. Theſe were 22 reaſons why Or h fo willingly 
took part with the King of England againſt France. 
In the mean while the Pope being exaſperated at Marth, Paris, 
the King of England's contempt of the interdict, tho? 


the Bifh ps 428 obſerved it 1 loſt no 
time in taking advantage of the general diſcontent of 
the kingdom, He pronounced the ſentence of depo- 
ſition. againſt him, declared the throne vacant; and 
wrote to the King of France, deſiring him to take up- 
on him the care of reven ing the injuries done to 
the church, to enter England, to drive John out of the 
kingdom, and unite that realm-to the crown of France. 
He publiſhed a cruſade for this purpoſe, 
He anted the fame indulgences as wete allowed 
to thoſe who liſted for the ſervice of the Holy Land 
and immediately diſpatch'd a legate 4 larere, who 
name was Pandulphus, to haſten the execution of his 
ſentence, Gs 
When this news came into England, it was receiy- 
ed there with joy, and the report ran that the Lords 
had ſent privately to the King of France, to aſſure 
him that he might come boldly into Exgland; and 
F f4 that 
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An. 1213. that as ſoon as he appear d, every body would declare 
for him. i | W 
Philip thought himſelf obliged not to let ſo noble 

an opportunity ſlip of augmenting his power, being in 

hopes of at leaſt ſending the Eu 40 entirely out of 

France, He called an aſſembly of his vaſſals, Biſhops 

and Lords to Soiſſons, and propos'd this expedition to 


them. They all approved of it, excepting Ferrand 


Count of Flanders, who refuſed to enter into this war, 
unleſs the King would put him in poſſeſſion of Aire 
age St. Omers, which made part of the county of 
Trois. f 

The Count's claiming Aire and St. Omers were on- 
* pretence to break With the King. The King of 
ugland had — gain'd him to his fide by the ma- 
nagement of Kenald of Dammartin Count of Boulogne, 
a man of a quarrelſome and dangerous ſpirit, if ever 
there was any; who'bein ſulpecked by the King had 
made his eſcape into England. 3 
Tu King - The King ſpent a year in making his preparations, 
pores te and at laſt got a fleet together in the Seize conſiſting of 
ved; Eng- ſeventeen hundred ſhips of all ſizes. The rendezyous 
Macch. Paris. Was appointed at the port of Boxlogne, and the army 
which was to go on board was a very fine one. The 
King of England on his ſide prepared to oppoſe ſuch 
a terrible aſſault. Heequipt a numerous fleet, and got 
an army together of ſixty thouſand men: ſupported 
with ſo many 3 » there was nothing that could 
Over-power him, if he could have relied upon the fi- 
delity of his Generals: but ſeveral of them were in a 
plot to deſtroy him; and he muſt have ſunk, if he had 

not luckily hit upon another contrivance. 


Pandulphus the legate was a man of temper and an 


5 25 legate, enemy to violent meaſures: and the Pope at his per- 
who bat." ſuaſion had given him full power to accommodate the 
ue. Affairs of England, provided he took care to maintain 
pj the authoriry of the holy See, and the liberty of the 
| eccleſiaſticks of the kingdom. 

-Aſter he had put all things in France in motion for 
the war, he went over into Exgland, under pretence 
of ng ail the deplorable condition, to which 
2 id at Kome the church of that kingdom was 
reduced, 3 


He 


diſcourſe, anſwer? 
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he was in of loſing his crown, that he engaged him to 
ſubmit to all that the Pope deſired of him; and in an aſ- 
ſembly of Lords which was held at the. ſame place 
upon the Munday after Aſcenſion-day, he declared that 
he would ſubmit to every thing that the legate would 
be pleaſed to preſcribe to him. He made a publick de- 
claration, by which according to the ſentence of the 
Pope he reſigned his crown into his hands, and pro- 
miſed to pay him faithfulallegiance for it, impoſing the 
ſame obligation upon his ſucceſſors. He did it upon 
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He had an interview with King John at Dover, and An. 1213. 
knew ſo well how to repreſent to him the extreme danger C4VSo 


* 


the ſpot, and the form began in theſe words ; I John, The whele is 
by the grace of God King of England and Lord of Ireland, inthe King's 
from this time forth and for ever, will be faithful to 7" FS. of 


the MSS, 


Cod, to St. Peter, to the church f Rome, and to Pope Brienne, vol, 
is 


Innocent my Lord, and to 
choſen. | 9 
After this ceremony, the legate return'd into France, 
and told the King that there was now ano occaſi- 
on for making war upon the King of Exgland; and 
that this Prince having ſubmitted to the church, he 
deſired he would disband his troops, aſſuring him 
that the Pope would take it very ill, if he proceeded 
any farther, and attack'd a kingdom which he ought 
to look upon as a fief of the Roman church. The 
King, being equally ſurpriſed and provoked” at ſuch 
the legate after a great many re- 


ſucceſſors lawfully *7. 


proaches, that he would ſee what he had to do, and - 


that at this juncture he would take ſuch meaſures as 


he ſhould think proper. 


He determined in ſhort to purſue his deſigns. He 
ordered his fleet to ſail out of the Seine, and it arrived 
ſafely at Boulogne, where the troops were to'embark, 
but before he croſſed the ſea, he thought it would 
be belt to put the Count of Flanders out of a capaci- 
ry of hurting him. He entered Flanders therefore, took 
Caſſel, Tpres, on and all the places there about 
and laid ſiege to Ghent. His fleet continually coaſted 
along the fide of his atmy. Part of it came with- 
in the port of Damme two leagues from Brage;; and 
the reſt of the ſhips which were much the greateſt num- 
ber, not having room to ride there, remain'd in the canal 
and at ſea. 


Rigord. 


"I 


* 
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An,1213. In the mean while the Zagliſh fleet put to fon.” It 
2 conſiſted of five hundred Fn Re 75 ned by tha 


of the Count of Flaxgers. The Count and the Tg l; th 
Generals learn'd that moſt of the ſoldiers, whom the 
King had left in his ſhips, were gone aſhore to fer 
for plunder; they did not loſe this opportunity, but 
came and fen upon the French fleet which they ſur- 
Rigord, prized. They took three hundred ſhips, moſt of them 


Marthe Pris. ſhips of burden full of ammunition ; above a hundred 
ers in endeavouring to get away were either ſtrand- 


ed or burnt by the Exgliſb and Flemings, They came 

afterwards with all their fleet to block up the remain- 

der of the Kings which was ſhut up in the canal and port 
of Damme, and they landed in order to attack the port 
and ſet fire to the. ſhips. 

The King being adviſed of this diſorder, raiſed the 
ſiege of Ghent, and march'd in great haſte with part of 
his troops to drive back the enemy. He ſutpris'd 
them, routed them, and there were near two thouſand 
men killed or drowned. This advantage was ſome 
ſmall comfort to the King, who ſaw his fleet loſt and 
his defign of going into England fruſtrated, for the ene - 
my contiuued to block up the port of Damme. And 
the King having no hopes of ſaving the reſt of his 
ſhips, ordered them to be unloaded and afterwards 

burnt, that oy might not fall into the hands of the 
Eugliſb. He ſet fire to the town of Damme, aud re- 
turn'd to Chen to beſiege it again: but the citizens de- 


15 Mo. 


firing quarter, the King contented himſelf with the ho- 


ſtages which pas ave him. He took ſome likewiſe 
from Tres, ruges, and return'd them to them 
Guil, Brit, again for a ſum of on Some 1. Liſie 
Ls. revolted, upon which the King returned and laid 
it in aſhes. He left Caſe! likewiſe after having half 
ruined it, and preſerved none but Doday. Thus ended 
this campaign. of the year 1213, whoſe ſucceſs did 
not anſwer the pr ions, of which the legate was 
the only cauſe, His conduct gained him a' great 
* of honour at Kome, and made him very odious in 

rance. 
The King of England having reſolved to the 


war into France towards the Loire, whilſt the Count 


of Flanders 1 the French in the Low- countries, 
landed at Rochelle in the beginning of Lent 9 
Ol 
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Poitou to his party, entered Aujon, made himſelf ma- 
ſter of Angers, and ſeized upon fome other places of 
leſs conſideration. Theſe advantages. of the King of 
England's were not of long continuance. The King ſent 
Prince Lewis his ſon to this fide with Heury Clement 
Mareſchal of Frauce at the head of an army. The 


IN 
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r f 
m Prince march'd directly to an important fortreſs called 
ed Roche le Moine which the King of England was be- 
d. ſieging. The ſiege was rais'd upon his apptoach, and 
ne great part of the Engliſb army defeated in their retreat. 
n- — was taken and raz'd, and the King of England 
rt loſt all the conqueſts he had gain'd : but it was not on 
rt this ſide, that the enemy had reſolved to make their 
greateſt effort. 
10 The Emperor Otho came with an army into the Rigord. 
of Low-countries, where he was joined by the Ezgl;ſp Gil. Brit. 
4 troops which had landed there, by thoſe of the Count * * 
d , , of Flanders, of the Duke of Lorain, of the Count of 
ic Holland, and of ſeveral vaſſals of the empire: and 
d when all theſe troops were united together, he found 
e himſelf at the head of one hundred and fifty thouſand 
men. 
> Philip Auguſtus, by reaſon of the diverſion in Anjou, 
ls had not above fifty thouſand. Being reſolved however 
* not to avoid a battle, he advanced towards the enemy, 
e- and all his aim was to draw them into an open country, 
e- to give room to the French cavalry which was very 
5 numerous to fight with the greater advantage. | 
e After ſeveral marches and countermarches on both 
n fides, one Sunday, being the twenty ſeventh of Fay, 
le the King having made his army file off by the bridge 
d of Boxvines which lies pretty near at an equal diſtance 
If from Tournay and Liſle, was ſurpriſed to ſee the Em- 
d 8 army come up in battle array, for that Prince 
d made a motion according to which he ſeemed to 
s have been gone another way. The King immediately 
it drew up his troops, and ſent orders to thoſe who had 
a — the bridge of Boxvines to march back without 
elay. 
e The ſurprize, the inequality of the forces, the di- 
t ſtance of the troops, who had already paſt the bridge 
of Boxvines, were great diſadvantages to the King; but 
r he ſurmounted them all by his own valour and the * 
- 0 
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An. 1214 of the Chevalier Guarin nominated to the Biſhoprick 
of Salis; for it appears that it was this Lord who 
N _— LP the troops m Battalia, and gave the orders of 


: The Ki having put himſelf at the head of the main 
v of the main 
| — E body * ber 9 of the Germans, Who were 

much ſuperior to him in number, and gave the troo 
who had paſſed the bridge time to return. Part of them 
joyned him; but they had no ſooner taken the poſt 
appointed for them, but they were charged and routed 
by he German infantry, which at that time was the beſt 

n Europe. 

It wa then that the King's life was in great danger. 
A German battalion advanced towards him, broke thro! 
his troop, and ſurrounded him on all ſides. He de- 
fended himſclf a long time ſword: in hand, tho' he had 
but a ſmall number of Gentlemen about his perſon, 

and killed ſeveral of the enemy with his own hand. 
The Kingin Galon of Montigni carried the royal ſtandard ; and 
danger. raiſing himſelf, upon his ſtirrups, he waved it up and 
| down without ceafing as a ſignal of the danger the 
King was in, who was now reduced to the laſt extre- 
mity. They attack'd no budy almoſt but him. They 
aimed their blows at him on all ſides, which his ma- 
nagement, his ſtrength, and the goodneſs of his armour 
happily warded off, till a German ſoldier with one of 
thoſe ſhort javelins which the old French made uſe of, 
which had two hooks on each ſide of the point, ſtruck 
at his throat upon the extremity of his armour. A kind 
of collar, which the King had underneath, broke the 
blow and prevented the wound. But the hooks being 
engaged betwixt the cuiraſs, and that of the helmet 
that comes under the chin, the ſoldier drew with all 
his force, pulled the King off his horſe, and laid him 

upon the ground. | 

Rigord. The King had the preſence of mind and ſtrength to riſe 
up again immediately, but could not get free from the 
ſoldier. The Emperor, who was near the place, came 
thither in haſte to run him thro”; and the King had 
been killed without doubt, if at the moment of his 
fall ſome Lords and Gentlemen had not made their 
way with their ſwords, thro eyery thing that offered 
to ſtop them, and opened a paſſage to him. The ſol- 
dier, either killed or driven away, let go hjs hold: 2 
2 they 
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| they fought with prodigious fury. A Gentleman, whoſe An.1214. 
name was Peter T1 fn, leap'd nimbly from his horſe, CY 
and gave it to the King; and William of Barres com- 
ing up with a new reinforcement charged the enemy 
ſo furiouſly, that he obliged them to give way. The 
French puſhed them in their turn, and followed them 
ſo briskly that they put them into diſorder and ſoon to 
—— he Emperor was no leſs in danger than the 
King. He received ſeveral blows upon his armour, 
and William of Barres laid hold of his body, but he 
got away from him. | 
The battle was fought with the ſame obſtinacy by Hts u. 
the left and right wings; and victory, after having hung 
, along time doubtful, fell at laſt to the Freuch there as 
: well as in the main body of the army. | 
The moſt faithful hiſtorians content. themſelves with 
telling us in general, that a great ſlaughter was made 
ö of the enemy, but have not ſet down the number of 
| the ſlain, nor of the priſoners on either ſide. The 
| Count of Flanders and the Count of Boxlogne were 
f 


N 


taken, and the King was extremely rejoyced at it, be- 
cauſe they were the perſons who had had the greateſt 
hand in forming the league againſt France. Philip 
_— triumph began as ſoon as he returned in- 

to his kingdom, the people running out from all 

to meet him with acclamations and ſhouts of joy. 
When he made his entry into Paris, the obje& which 
| after him drew the eyes of the ſpectators the moſt, 
| was the Count of Flanders, who appear'd'there in a 
| kind of open litter expos'd to the taunts and ſcoffs of the 
| people. They knew, that according to the diviſion of 
| France, which the enemy had made before the battle 
of Bouvines, he was to have Paris for part of his 
lot. It was ſaid, that the old Counteſs of Flanders, the 
Count's aunt; having conſulted the demons upon the 
ſucceſs of the battle, the magician anſwered, that the 
King of France ſhould be thrown to the ground in the 
fight, that he ſhould be troden under foot by horſes, 
that he ſhould have no burial, and that the Count of 
Flanders ſhould be received in Paris in great pomp. / 
This prediction which was probably made too late, | 
— verified in a very different ſenſe from that it was 

en in. D 1 B).1 41 2 
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An.1214. The King, after this ſevere plece of mortification, | 


hd him ſhut up in a tower called the new tower, with- 
5 out the walls of Paris; from whence he was not re- 
leaſed till the reign of St. Lewss, after the death of 
this Prince and his ſucceflor, notwithſtanding the in- 
ſlances and offers which the Counteſs of made 
for the delivery of her husband. 
This ren of The King afterwards march'd with an army into 
gre is in the Poitou, where all ſubmitted, The King of 2 
el. was then at Partheuai very much embarraſt d, and not 
of the 458, knowing what to go upon with fafety; but at the de- 
Benne. fire Of inal Robert of Corgon he obtain'd a truce 
| for five years. | 

Petrus Val, The Ki denz thus by his victories ſettled peace 
cernay. and tranquillity in his kingdom, Lewss his ſon had no 
more obſtacles to hinder him from performing the vow 
he had made of ſerving the church by going forty days 
a gainſt the Albigenſes, | | 
Expedition of This Prince came into Languedoc at the head of an 
Lewis the army, but he met with no enemy in the field. It was 
Ki: ſm not however perfectly unſerviceable, for he made uſe 
Albigenſes, Of it to oblige Narbon and Toulouſe to execute what they 
refus'd to do, which was the pulling down their walls, 
that for the future they might not be a retreat to the 
Albigenſes. After which the Count of Montfort ſent 
his brother Cuy to take poſſeſſion as from him and in 

his name of the city of Toulouſe. 
An. 1217. This was the only thing, tho", an important one, 


which Lewjs performed in his , forty days iti- 
on. He returned to Paris, where they wanted him 
to treat an enterprize of much more conſe- 


uence. The buſineſs was no leſs than the crown of 


gland, which was offered him upon the following 


occaſion. $3 --; 
th. Paris, The Engliſh had conſpired again againſt their King. 
_—_ He was 2 to take fog in the iſle of Winks. 
and after his flight they had depoſed him from. his 
throne. It was after this depoſition that they ſent to 
over the _—— to mA — eg HG Rs 
uguſtus, having receiyed the es 
which he demanded for the acute of his ſon, and 
taken all the neceſſary precaution that an affair of this 
importance requir'd, accepted of the offer of the Eu- 
glih: but as the Pope, with whom he had no mind 
to 
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fortreſſes which he durſt not undertake.to ſtorm, he 
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to fall out, had dedured for the King of England, the An.r215. 
reſolution which he took, and which he always after- YI 
wards kept to, was to ſeparate his intereſt from that of 
his ſon, to ſeem not to euter into his deſigns, and to 
pretend even to oppoſe them upon ſome occaſions. - 
During theſe tranſaQtions , Gallo the Pope's legate 
came to the court of France which was then at Lyons, 
to deſire the — in his Holineſs's name not to let his 
ſon go into England, and to exhort him on the con- 
trary to take upon him the defence of 1 out 
of love to the holy See, to which that King was a 
vaſſal. There were upon this occaſion very r hs re- 
eſentations made both to the King and Prince Lewis. 
the legate could obtain nothing; and the Prince, 
whoſe army waited for him at Calais, ſet ont in order An.1216. 
to embark, He arrived with part of his troops and He arrive: is 
fleet which a ſtorm had diſperſed, and landed at Thanes Egant - 
between Sandwich and the Thames upon the twenty | 
third of May. He march'd directly tothe King of Exg- 
land, who was encamp'd near Dover with an army 
much er than his. Foebx conſidered whether he 
ſhould ſtand him ; but being afraid of being betrayed. 
by his 22 he retired to Wincheſter. | 
Aſter this retreat of the King of Exgland, Prince 
Lewis hardly met with any reſiſtance, and moſt of the 
towns ſubmitted to him, except Dover in which John 
had left a ſtrong garriſon under the command of Hubert 
of Bourg. In ſhort he was proclaimed at London King He is pro- 
of E ond with the acclamations of the le. 12 claimed King 
wat boom thence upon the fourth of June march'd ——— 
more into the heart of the kingdom, and except ſome 


was received every where. 
The King of Scotland himſelf did him homage. 
The deſertion was almoſt general in Foh»'s army, and 
the Fleming ſoldiers, who were part of it, went over 
ſea again, The ws of Dover was reſolved npon, 
but they were forced to raiſe it thro" the vigorous re- 
ſiſtance of Hubert of Boxrg. That of Windſor ſac- 
ceeded no better. Joh took the r. while Marth, Paris- 
the troops were engaged in theſe two ſieges, to ravage 
the eſtates of ſome Lords. But excepting this, every 
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Me is ercom- 


muwnicated by 
the Pope. 


The Hiſtory of FRANCE. 

In the mean time this Prince's envoys at Rome endea- 
voured in vain to juſtify their maſter's conduct to the 
Pope. He unced the ſentence of excommunica- 
tion againſt him. And as he always thought that Phi- 
lip. Auguſtus was engaged in the — defign with his 
n, he reſolved to excommunicate him too, and ac- 
cordingly ſent orders to the Archbiſhop of Sens and 


his ſuffragans toexcommunicate him as being an abettor 
of the lion: in England. But for all this, ſeyeral 


met in council at Melun, and declared that 


not withſtanding the Pope's letter, the King ſhould not 
be look'd upon as an excommunicate. 8 

The death of this Pope, which happened a ſhort 
time after, deprived King Jobs of a powerful and zea- 


* Jous 1 but this Prince died himſelf three 
mo 


Nah. Paris, 


after of a ſurfeit in the North of Eng- 
land. We hardly meet with any one of a worſe cha- 
racter than him in hiſtory. He had a ſon called Heur 


nine years old, whom he declared heir to his domini- 


* 
F 


Matth, Paris 


ons, and he wrote a circular letter to the Lords, in 
. he conſtituted them the young Prince's guar- 
dians. * 5 F 

Nothing ſeemed more likely to ſecure the crown to 
Lewis than the death of his rival, and yet this contri- 
buted the moſt to make him loſe it. The management 
of Cardinal Gallo the Pope's legate, the intereſt of the 
Earl of Pembroke Marſhal of the kingdom, who had 


gion s followed the late King's party, the jealouſſ of 
t 


e Engliſh againſt ſome French Lords to whom Prince 
Lewis had given governments, and compaſſion for a 
young orphan Prince, made à great alteration in mens 
minds; and ſrom that time the people began to be 
more uneaſy than before at the Pope's excommunica- 
tion of thoſe who adhered to Lewit, and to 'make a 
pou of conſcience of that which till then they had 
In ſhort — of Biſhops, Lords, and Abbats 
met at Glowceſter with the legate at the head of them, 
in which it was reſolved to recognize Henry as King. 


le was crowned there, and afterwards did homage 


for his kingdom to the holy See, before the ſe- 
The Earl of Pembroke was declared regent 


-+ Dag Of the kingdom, and excommunications were 


every Sunday againſt Prince Lewis and his * 
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The young King's party increaſed every day, and was An. 1217. 
at la ſo — 25 to oblige the Prince to grant him a 


truce till Eaſter. 


The true moti 
firſt, becauſe Pope Honorius the third, Iunocent's ſuc- 
c 


eſlor, followed the example of his predeceſſor with ,oung King 
regard to the affairs of England; and in the ſecond Henry. 


place, becauſe this Prince having for « long time re- 
ceived no ſuccours of men or money from France re- 
ſolved to take a journey thither. He did ſo, and this 
promoted the ruin of his affairs; for during his abſence 
they corrupted ſeveral of his partizans, and -amon 
others William ſon of the Earl of Pembroke, whole 
example was followed by a great many Lords. 
This Prince however did not loſe his courage. Af+ 
ter having got ſome money and raiſed ſome troops, 
he returned into England, and reliev'd Mowntſorrell, 
which the Earl of Pembroke after the end of the truce 
had beſieged, went to London where his preſence was 
neceſſary, and ordered ſiege to be laid to Lincoln by 
the beſt part of his troops. But the Earl of Pembroke, 
having march'd to its affiſtance, ſurprized the French 
army, and routed it with a great ſlaughter, eſpecially 
of the infantry. | 

This defeat reduced Lewit to the laſt extremity. Some 
ſuccours which were ſent him from France were 
beaten upon the ſea. After which the Earl of Pem- 
broke block'd him up in London in ſach a manner as 
that he could not e * ; 

The Prince being ſhut up in a town in the power 
of the citizens whom he could not truſt, and ſeei 
hg vey of being aſſiſted, ſent to the legate an 

| marſhal, to tell them that he was willing to ſur- 
render the place, provided he could ſecure himſelf and 
his people, and do it upon ſuch conditions as he might 
_ without diſhonour. 32 
e 


legate and the marſhal had 'a regard for ene, 
Frauce, and had entertain'd a friendſhip and eſteem for obig'd tw givt 


Lewis, They oppoſed in council thoſe who were for 7. 
puſhing things to the utmoſt; and in an interview, which 
both of them had with him out of the town upon the 
banks of the Thames, they concluded a treaty; the 
chief conditions of which were, that the Prince ſhould 
ſurrender the city, that he ſhould refer himſelf to-the 
or. I. Gg - judgment 


ves of this truce on Lewis fide were Revolntian in, 
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An.1217. jud of the P 9 thet he ſhould uſe all his intereſt 
> with the King his Father to get the King of England 
Marth. Paris reſtored to all his rights beyond ſea, that himſelf when 
he came to the throne ſhould do him juſtice upon that 
head, and that the legate ſhould abſolve the Prince and 

all his people from their excommunication, 

This laſt article was executed immediately, and af 
terwards they embraced one another as if there had never 
been any difference hetween them. Lewis return'd into 
London, and put the town into the King of England's 
hands. He borrowed of ſome citizens five thouſand 
pounds ſterling to defray the expences of his journey, and 

H: retrns ts With a ſaſe conduct from the Earl of Pembroke, Earl mar- 
France. ſha), he returned te France in the month of September. 
| Ibis was the ſucceſs of the Eng/fk expedition, 
which miſcarried only thro* the apprehenſion of the 
cenſures of Rome. I his was the only reaſon that hin- 
der'd Philip Auguſtus from aſſiſting his ſon with all 
his forces. If he had done it, the legate's management 
would have ſiguified nothing, and the Eugliſh d . 
having been too far eng to have gone back, would 
_ obliged to have ſtood by the maſter they had 
choſen, | | 
Hoſtilities ceaſed between the two nations, and they 
continued to obſerye the truce which had been made 
tor five years before the inſurrection of the Engl 
_ the late King: but as ſoon as it was expired, t 
Kin lent . fe — nb yen made 
. mſelf maſter. It was r o the Eng li anew 
— 744 treaty of truce. Lewts, after he came back from Kochelle, 
lieh in the made a new expedition againſt the Albigenſes, whom the 
2, 19\,7,gAcath of Simon Count. Gf Montfort had reanimated. 
' Brienne, Pope Iunocent III. in the council of Lateran had 
Guil. de po- declared the Count of Toulouſe s dominions forfeited, 
4% Lauf. e. and nominated Montfort Count of Toulonſe. They 
$,:mmry o had only reſerved for young Kaymond, the Count of Ton- 
wares Acc x f 
2627 lonſe's ſon, the demeſnes which belonged to his houſe in 
be Avigen- Provence, proyided that the holy See ſhould for the future 
the treafere be ſatisfied with his conduct; and even theſe demeſncs 
of Chartres. were entruſted in the Count of Montfart's hands. 
Montfort de- "This Lord had no ſooner received the news, but he 
7 Tououle, came to the court of France to demand the inveſtiture 
of the county of Toulonſe. The King granted it him 
at Melun, and he was now at the height of his —_— 
1 - c 
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raiſed the hopes of old Count Kaymond. 
was raiſed, Amauri of Montfort Simon's ſon, tho" An. 1222. 
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maſter of a pretty | dominion, and ſufficiently re- An.1217. 
warded for the zeal he had ſhewn for the catholick re 
ligion; but as ſoon as he was dignified with the title of 


t of Toulouſe, he ſeem'd to draw upon himſelf 
the ill fortune which had for a long time attended it. 


While be was at the court of France, young Ray- Guil de Po- 
mond \eir'd all the fortreſſes of Provence, which 4 Laur. & 


belonged to t 4 his father, and afterwards ** 
took the caltle of Beaucaire in ſight of the Count of 
Montfort. Toxlouſe reyolted , and after having been 
puniſhed, took up arms again. The old Count of 


Toulouſe returned thither, and entrenched himſelf there 
notwithſtanding the breaches which Prince Lewis had 
made in the walls, and for nine months held out a 
Hege againſt Montfort. | 
he day after the feaſt of S. John Baptiſt in the Ep. Honor. 
year 1218. the beſieged made A brisk ſally at two PapzadPhil, 
gon Montfort was hearing Maſs at that moment. ee 218. 


e came out immediately, and put himſelf at the head 


of ſome troops to defend his machines, which were 


of the laſt importance to him to preſerve, becauſe he 
had already brought them as far as the edge of the 


ditch. He drove the enemy back, tho' he was expos'd 


to a terrible ſtorm of ſtones and arrows, which were 
ſhot from above the Rampart, One of theſe ſtones 


thrown by a mangonel ſtruck him upon the head, and 
knockt him down, and at the fame time his buckler 


falling out of his hand, he was wounded with five ar- 
rows, and expired immediately. | 
Thus died the famous and valiant Simon Count of 


Montfort, the hero of his age, and one of thoſe extra- mon 
ordinary men, to whom very few can be equalled or Montfort. 


even compared. | 
His death was the preſervation of the 3 and 
he ſiege 


very valiant, had neither the reputation, nor authority, nor 
merit of his father, and could not preſerve his con- 
ueſts. The King ſupported him at firſt, and even ſent 
rince Lew#s to his aſſiſtance. This Prince took Mar- 
mande ; but the forty days of ſervice being over, the 
cruſaders returned home. Sometime after the old 


Count of Towloſiſe died: his ſon, more beloved and leſs 


wicked than him, brought over to his party many of 
Gg 2 ane 
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An. 1222. the Nobility of the County of Tonlanſe, and retook 
WY VV almoſt all his dominions from — 
An. 1223. This was the ſtate of things, when in the year 1223. 
Rigord. Philip Auguſtus was ſeized with a quartan ague, whic 
Liz. turned to acontinual fever, of which he died at Marte 
Deathef where he was holding an afſembly of the Barons an 
Philip Au- prelates of his kingdom, His death happened upon the 
fourteenth of July, after he had reigned forty three 
years, eight months, and fourteen days. He was about 
fifty eight years of age, born at Paris in the 
year 1165, or according to ot in 1166. 
His charader, He was without contradiction the ſt Prince that 
had ſat on the throne of France ſince Charlemagne. 
Courage, prudence, application to the enlarging, ſe- 
curing, adorning, and poliſhing his dominions, virtues, 
the union of which form'd the idea of a great Kin 
met all together in his perſon. , Till his time, the 
Kings of France had been leſs powerful than ſome of 
their ſubjects, to ſo narrow a compaſs were the royal 
demeſnes reduced. But ſince him, the royal power has 
always encreaſed, in proportion as the number of ſuc- 
ceſſors to thoſe ancient uſurpers under the name of 
Feudataries has diminiſhed. The conqueſt of Norman- 
dy, Maine, Anjou, Touraine, Poitou, was the re-eſtabliſhing 
of the royal authority; and moſt of thoſe great vaſſals, 
who, excepting homage, acted like ſovereigns themſelves, 
were forced to lay aide a great deal of their pride. 
The acquiſition of the counties of Auvergne and Artois, 
Picardy, and ſeveral towns and-lands in Berry, were 
Treaſure of the fruits of his politicks and management. He en- 
uus. larged the compals of Paris, and had it paved and a- 
Evil. Brit. dorned in ſeveral parts. He very much improved the 
art of war in France by the care he took of getting a 
great number of good engineers, and incouraging them 
with large rewards ; and nothing contributed moreto his 
| 2 u Fog 2 . of the 22 places _ 
the iſh. is Prince's piety and rehgion appear 
from the averſion he — . to the — of the 
church. He gave no quarter to the hereticks. He made 
war upon the Alb;genſes, and it was upon the ſame mo- 
tive that he went beyond ſea in perſon againſt the Ma- 


hometans. 
— . part of the legacies he left were in fa - 
Spicileg, p. vour of that part of deſvlated Chriſtendom. It was a 


I. | 


* 


cuſtom 


MA” 
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cuſtom at that time with the Kings of France to give An. 1223. 
the comedians the cloths they would wear no more 
he aboliſhed this cuſtom and ordered his to be given 
to the poor. We find by a monument ot that time, 
that he carried his devotion ſo far, that once he de- 
1igned to retire to the monaſtery. of Cluny, and if it 
had not been for the Abbat he would have taken the 
habit upon him. He was a favourer of the polite arts, 
> the univerſity of Paris flouriſhed very much in his 
reign. 
natural ſon. named Peter Charlot, whom he had 
during his divorce from Ingelburga of Denmark, and 
who was afterwards Biſhop of Noyon, ſhews that 
with _ to continence he was not without re- 
Oach. ä : 
Philip was of a midling ſize, handſome in the face, Rigord, 
except two little webs he had in one of his eyes. He gu. Brit, 
was very genteel in his carriage; he always ſpoke very * ” 
juſtly, expreſs'd himſelf with a good deal of agreeable- 
nels, wit and vivacity, and ſaid a great deal in a few 
words. He loved his ſubjects, and was beloved b 
them. I do not find that the name of Auguſtus, wit 
which he is dignified in hiſtory, was ever given him 
in his life time. The hiſtorian, who writes his life, Rigord. in 
takes ſome pains to juſtify himſelf upon this article, Prologo. 
| and to prevent his readers from objecting to the novel- 
ty of the title which he gives him: but he deſerved it, 
and it is with juſtice that' the modern hiſtorians have 
followed this example. ä x 
Beſides Lewis who ſucceeded to the crown, Philip 
_—_— had likewiſe a ſon by Agnes of Merania of 
the ſame name with himſelf, who was Count of Box- 
logne by right of his wife Mand, only daughter of Re- 
| nald Count Dammartin and Boulogne. 
| He had likewiſe by the ſame Agnes a daughter named 
, Who married to her firſt husband Philip Count 
| of Haynault and Marquis of Namur, and to her ſe- 
cond Henry the fourth Duke of Brabant and the lower 


5 Lorain. 
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E may ſay, that Lewis the eighth, who had 
8 himſelf ſo much in the A pig — 
| ing his father, recommended himſelf no leſs 
during his own, which ex was too ſhoxt to give the 
good qualities he was endowed with time to, ſhine out 
wk all thc luſtre they would have had, if he had reign'd 
onger. 11 
. Lud. e was thirty ſix years of age when he came to 
vii. the throne, and was crowned __ the cq_ of Au- 
. guſt : Henry the third King of Eugland, who ought to 
9 e been at the coronation * 2 vaſſal to the 
io Hen. III. crown, did not think proper to perform this duty ei- 
ther by himſelf or by proxy, He fent the Archbithop, 
of Canterbury to him tu demand the reſtitution of Nor- 
mandy, and all the places which Philip Augaſtas had 
conquered, pretending that this Prince had engaged in 
the treaty of London, before he went out of England, 
o reſtore them to him as ſoon as he came to the t 
his was the compliment he made him, inſtead of fend- 
ing an excuſe as he ought to have done for being ab- 
ſent from the coronation. 

Lewis anſwered, that he had a juſt title to the poſ: 
ſeſſion of Normandy, and the other dominions which 
the King his father had taken from the e not 
only by right of war, but likewiſe as he was ſovereign 
over his rebel vaſlals, and that he was ready to main- 
tain It befote the tribunal of Peers, if the King of Eng- 
land would appear there, That beſides the King of 
England had broke the treaty of London himſelf; firſt, 
in ax he had not reſtored the ancient laws of England, 
nor aboliſhed the abuſes introduced by his predeceſſors, 
as had been agreed by that _ gecondly, in that 
he had demanded large ranſoms or the French priſon · 
ers expreſſly contrary to one of the articles; and that, 
by theſe important and notorious infractions, he had- 

himſelf releaſed him from his engagements. 
The Embaſſador return'd with this anſwer ; and it 
was -calily forſcen, that as ſqon as the truce made be- 
eween the two. nations for four years was expired, 


the 


treaties of alliance with the empire, and gained the 
his fide 


| King laid fiege to Rochelle. 


had thrown themſetves into Kochelle to defend it, ind 
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the war would break ont again with more heat than An: 1229. 

ever. IE | EwYW 
Pope Honorias the third uſed all his endeavours in 
vain to get a new truce concluded, and immediately 
after the feaſt of Eaſter, at which time the trace end- 
ed, hoſtilities began again. The King renewed the 


e Lords beyond the Loire to „ Who, ac- 
ording as their intereſt required, joined ſometimes 
with one of the Kings, and fometimes with the other. 

After having taken - theſe precautions, he publiſhed Hematrrwar 
again the confiſcation which the late King had made 0» the King 
of all the fiefs depending upon the crown, which had 7 End. 
till then betonged to the Kings of England. This was 
declaring pretty openly, that he was not for peace. 

In ſhort he took the field with an army in July, and An.1324. 
beſieged Niort. Savary of Malecon, for want of ſuc- Ceſta Lud. 
cours, furrehdered the 2 by capitulation. St. Joh II. 

4 Angelo ſubmitted without refiſtarice, after which the 


e ſame Savary of Mauleon defended it with more 

valour than he had Norte; but his . failing him, 
he was again obliged to ſurrender. went over into 
England, where the Engliſh who had defended Roche} 
under him did him very ill offices, and there was an in- 
terition to make him anfwer for the ill ſucceſs of this 
campaign. | | | 

Being informed that they refolved to ſeize him, he 
made his eſcape, and threw himſelf at the King of 
France's feet, who received him with joy, promiſed te 
rotect him, and put him into poſſeſſion of all his lands, | 
or which this Lord did him _ | Fo 
Almoſt all the native Eugliſß that were in Frauce Hiscongutfs- 


the capitulation they were obliged to retire into 
gland: fo that the inhabitants of the country, find- 
ing themſelves abandoned, ſubmitted to the King. The 
Count of Perigora, the Viſcount of Limoges, and ſe- 
veral other Lords beyond the Loire ſwote allegiance to 
him. There were none but the Gaſcons on the other 
ſide of the Garonne, who refuſed to take the Oath, 
2 Bourdeaux ſtill continued faithful to its ancient 
2 | | 
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An. 1224 All theſe loſſes rouꝛ'd the Eugliſp, and united them 
Among themſelves in a reſolution to defend what they 


had remaining beyond ſea. They ſet out a fleet under 
the management of the Earl of Salisbury, and under 
the command of R:chard the King of Eugland's younger 
brother, to whom that Prince gave the title of Count 
of Poitou. Upon the arrival of the fleet, ſeveral Lords 
of the country came and offer'd their ſervices to Richard, 
The Earl of Salisbury, taking advantage of this good 
diſpoſition, beſieged Keole, and took it, as well as Ber- 
gerac and St. Macaire. The Count of la Marche 
march'd by the King's orders to the aſſiſtance of Reole, 
þut was ſurprized and defeated. The French on their 
ſide took ſome fortreſſes. This was all that happen'd 
during this campaign, after which a truce was made 
for three years. Ihe example of the Lords, who re- 
turn'd to their obedience to the King of England, did 
not hinder the Viſcount of Tours from declaring for 
the King of France, He yielded to him all his for- 
tied places, and did him homage for them. 


An.1225.. The King of Exgland, notwithitanding the factions 
Marth, Faris. which diſturbed his kingdom, was not without thoughts 


K- 


7 
* 
. 


Ep. Amal. 


12. ry of Monefort's affairs grew worle and worſe in Lan- 
dio c- 


of going into Gaſcogye the next ſpring; hut having 
learn'd that the Pope's legate had engaged the King of 
France to turn his arms againſt the Albigenſet, he took 
courage again, and did nat croſs the ſea, The King's 
oing to war with the Al/b:genſes was much more pious 
politick ; for if he had not taken this ſtep, it would 
have been difficult for the Engliſp to have long pre- 
ved the little that was left them on this ſide the 


Ever fincethedeath of Philip Auguſtus, Count Amau- 


faucdoc. King at the perſuaſion of the Cardinal 

of St. Angelo accepted the offer which this Lord had 

made the late King, of. yielding to him all his right to 

the county of Toulouſe, and he was promiſed in re- 

quital the office of conſtable of France as ſoon as va- 
which was performed by St. Leis. 


Cant 
An. 1226. The King having therefore taken the croſs in the 


year 1226. went upon performing his vow; but he 
did not enter upon action till he had received aſſurances 
from the King of Arragon, that he would not ſupport 
the Albigenſes in any mauner. The army took the 
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tout of Lyons for the conveniency of the carriages and An. 1226 
equi nn and went down the Rhoxe as far as Aug 
non. inhabitants of this place, who had been al- 
ways ſtrongly attach'd to the Counts of Toxlouſe, and 
fearing beſides that the ſoldiers would plynder them, 
refuſed the King the liberty of paſſing thro* their city, 
at leaſt nnleſs he would come with a few attendants. 
The King being provok'd at this propoſal, from which - befeges 
the deputies of the town would not depart, beſieged -*d takes 
Avignon. This ſiege took him up a long time, but at EA 
laſt the King took it and raz'd the walls. 
In the mean while the approach of the army had of 
itſelf made ſeveral fortreſſes, which held out for the. 
Count of Towlouſe, ſurrender ; and Peter Archbiſhop 
of Narbon, whom the King had ſent into Languedoc, 
managed ſo well that all the Eafterr part of that pro- 
vince, between Avignon and Toulouſe, as far as the * 
es of that capital, ſubmitted. The city of Carcaſ- 
anne ſent their keys to the King during the ſiege of 
Avignon; and even Roger Count of Foix, and Ber- 
nard Count of Comminges, who were always devoted 
to the Counts of Toulouſe, came to the camp to deſire 


e. | 
"After the taking of Avignon, the King accompanied Guil. de re. 
with the legate enter'd Languedoc, came to Beziers and dio c. 36. 
Carcaſſonxe, and went from thence to Pamiers and La- 
vaur, and afterwards to bi. He made Imbert of Beaujen 
commander over all that country, and left him ſome 
troops to defend it, waiting for the next campaign, when 
he reſolved to finiſh his conqueſts. | 
He afterwards return'd towards Paris [- the way 
of Auvergne, but was obliged to ſtop at Mantpenſier. 
finding himfelf very much troubled with a diſtemper 
which he had kept ſecret to this time, and which put 
him into great danger. | 
It was upon this occaſion that this Prince ſhewed 
himſelf to be a true Chriſtian. Whatever this diſtem- 
per was, for the nature of it is not mentioned, the phy- 
ſicians propoſed a remedy to him which was forbidden 
by the laws of God; and notwithſtanding his refuſing 
to make ule of it, yet they took care to lay a young mia. 
woman by him while he was afleep. 
When he waked, he called for a Gentleman of the A ci. 


bed-chamber, ſent the young woman away, and pro- N, 
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Kiis death. 


Ws charatler, 
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than fave his hife By a mort . e contemporary ' 
author who gives us an account of this fact, fy 
that he had it from Archambald of Boxrboys own 
mouth, who was a great confidant of the King's. 
This example, which ought never to be forgotten by 
thoſe whom God has inveſted with ſovereign power, 


is as worthy of being imitated as admired. 


A few days after this great Prince died the moſt no- 
ble death that a chriſtian King could wiſh for; a 
martyr to chaftity, and his ſword dtawh in defence of 
religion againſt hereſy. This happened vpon Sanday 
in the octave of All-Saints, after aving teigned three 
years, three months, and twenty four days, and in the 
fortieth year of his age. waters 

Some of our hiſtorians have been to blame in giving 
him no other character, than that he was the fo 
of one great King 'and the father of another. This. 
idea is as falſe as it is injurious to the memory of this 
Prince. This needs no other proof than to recolle& 
what he did before, and after the death of the King his 
father; the defeat of the King of England in Anjon, 
and the ſpeedy reduQtion of all the places which the 
enemy had taken on that ſide before he came thither ; 
his expedition and conqueſt of Exgland, which he main- 
tained a whole year, norw handing oppoſition and 
ſecret management of the legate, his wanting thoſe 
faccours which he might reaſonably have expeRed from 
the King his father; the eſteem which he gained ame 
the Exgliſh 3 which even thoſe of the adverte 

could not help entertaining of him, and which 


| engaged them to him an honourable capitulation; 


the ſurname of Lyon which was given him on account 
of his valour; the continual victories which he gained 
during the three years of his 7 all theſe particu- 
lars leave no room to doubt but that if he had lived, as 
he had already made ſo great aprogreli, he would ſoon 


have driven the ali ont France, and rooted he- 


reſy out of Languedoc. We ſee nothing in all chis but 


what is noble, nothing but what ſuppoſes this Prince 
to be endowed with all the qualities of a hero and a 
great King, 251 


LEWIS 
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LEWIS N. 
T* Prince, whoſe hiſtory I am going to write, 


. - SY” TuGgEF. 
- * * 


had all the qualities of an hero, courage 
| — and greatneſs of mind. He form'd 
eat projects. commanded numerous armies, even 
— the ſeas, He fignalized his valour upon a 
thouſand occaſions : but what raiſes him above the com- 
mon rank of thoſe great men, is, that his own glory 
was never the motive to his great enterprizes. His re- 
ligion, his zeal for the plory of God and the good of 
| his realm, ſupplied in him the place of the ſtrongeſt 
ambition, and made him, tho* not a prophane, yet 2 
perfectly chriſtian hero. | | 
He was but twelve years old when he came to the 
crown. Queen Blanche of Caſtile, his mother, was 
named regent of the kingdom, according to the laſt 
will of the late King, and he was anointed and crown- 
ed at Rheims by James of Baſvrhe Biſhop of Soiſſonr, 
ſuffragan to the Archbiſhoprick of Rheims which was - 


— 


nl 


„ . 


then vacant. a 
His reign during his minority was diſturbed with a 


great many troubles. Peter of Dreuæ Count of Bri- 
1 


by his wife, Hugh of Luſignan Count of ls 
Marche, who after the death of King Jahn had mar- 
ried Iſabella of England, mother to Henry now 
reigni Thiband Count of Champaign made an 
infurr ſhortly after the King's coronation. The 
Queen regent, whoſe prudence, management, reſolu- 
tion, and e were the continual preſervation of 
the kingdom during the youth of her fon, was very 
diligent this occaſion, She march'd with the 
See preveened him, g l him, und oblige 
aign, prevented him, fo , and o 
him to lay down his arms, as pr refuge itt the cle- ACN 
8 n. 


mency | 
very much weakened by the Nangius ia 


The rebel party- bein | 
return of the Count of Champaign to the King's obe- Hi Lud. 
inft the two other chief? 


dience, this Prince march'd agai 
beyond the Loire. He found them better prepared than 
the Count of Champaigy, but they made no other ufe of 


this 
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An. 1227, this advantage than to obtain peace upon better condi. 
tions. Theſe firſt motion were ſo ſpeedily ſuppreſſed 
that it diſconcerted Hezry King of England, who had 
already prepared to make his advantage of and 
he was forced to make a truce ; for which end he em- 
ployed the mediation of Pope Gregory IX. 
Lebn, 2. in ers being thus pacified, e 
2 Diplom. the ancient treaties of alliance between France and the 
5. empire, and the Emperor Frederick the ſecond and 
Henry King of the Romans promiſed to make no league 
with England againſt France. She ſet Ferrand Count 
of Flauders at liberty, who had been kept in priſon 
ever ſince the battle of Bowvines, and he was for the 

Future faithful to the King. _—_ 
oinvillel.2. In the mean while the faction was contriving new 
| Nanpius i®  defigns. They engaged Philip Count of Boulogne 

Vita $. Lud. . „ . . . 

the King's uncle on their ſide, by promiſing to have 
him declared regent of the kingdom in the room of 
the Qucen- mother. Meaſures were taken to ſcize up- 
on the King in the road from Orleans to Paris; but 
he Was adviſed of it by the Count of Champaign, and 
M 8, Chroni- went to the caſtle of Montlbery. The Pari/ians, being 
cle of Mr-4 informed of the danger the King was in, came in a 
body like an army to take him .from thence, and 
Ag.1228, brought him to Paris, giving him a: thouſand teſtimo- 
nies of their affection and regard for his perſon. A 
ſhort time after the Count of Champaign was himſelf 
corrupted by the Counts of Boxlogue and Britanny; 
and entered into a conſpiracy juſt like that I mention- 
before. The plot was very well-laid : the Count of 
ritanny rebell'd openly. He Rn foreſaw that the 
King would march immediately againſt him: but he had a 
private underſtanding with the genera) officers of the royal 
troops, who were to deliver him up to him. And this 
Prince would with great difficulty have eſcap'd, if it had 
not been fof the inconſtancy of the Count of 3 
or rather the ſingular providence of God which watc 0 
puer his royal perſon to preſerve it. The Count was ſtung 
angivs in with remorſe of conſcience for the crime he was going to 
vic, 8. Lud. commit, diſcovered the treaſon to the King, and came 
himſelf to his affiſtance with three hundred Knights, who 

with their retinue made a pretty conſiderable body. 
The Count of Britanm, who expected nothing leſs 
than this, found himſelf 10 engag that he could not 


avoid 


** 
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King's feet; and by means of the Count of Cham. 


paign, to whom they were forced to be complaiſant 
at this juncture, he obtained his pardon again. 
Notwithſtanding the continual perplexities which the 
uneaſineſs of the great men of the kingdom gave the 
Queen regent, ſhe brought about another important af- 


fair, the finiſhing of which would have been wry, : 


even tho* the kingdom had been perfectly quiet an 

eaſy. She puſhed the — to the utmoſt by the 
troops with which ſhe furniſhed Imbert of Beaujeu, and 
obliged Raymond Count of Toxlouſe to deſire quarter and 


ſubmit to the moſt rigorous orders of the church. They Guil. de po- 
came to a negotiation, and it was concluded upon ſuch dio Laur. c. 
terms, that William of Pay-Lanrent chaplain: to the 38, 39. 


Count of Toulouſe, when he is relating this fact, ſays, 
that if this Count had been made a priſoner of war by 


the King, one of the conditions of the treaty, he made 


with the Queen regent, would have been equal to the 
largeſt ranſom that could have been demanded of him. 
.mong ſeveral articles of this treaty which were 
very diſhonourable and diſadvantagious to the Count, 
there were two of them very glorious and ſerviceable 
to the realm. The firſt was that the Count ſhould 
marry his daughter Jane, then nine years of age, to 
Alphonſo one of the King's brothers. The ſecond, that 
his whole ſucceſſion ſhould come after his death to his 
daughter, and Alphonſo her husband and their poſterity, 
without _ to any other of-his heirs, not even the 
heirs of 2 aughter, except thoſe ſhe ſhould have by 
Alphonſo. That is, that in caſe ſhe- ſhould have no 
children by this marriage, the county of Toxlouſe ſhould 
revert to the crown, which accordingly happen'd after 
the death of Fane and Alphonſo. 0 % ; 
All this was executed in the third year of the mino- 
rity of the young King, to the great honour of the 
ueen regent, and the confuſion of the faction, who, 
no longer daring to attack the King, reſolved to turn 
their arms — Thibaud Count of Champaign, in re- 
_— for his having twice deliver'd this Prince trom their 
hands. | 


The Counts of Britauny, la Marche, and Boulogne 
were always at the head of the party: but amongſt 


the Lords who were in league together againſt the Count 


or 


% 


avoid being taken. He came and threw himſelf at the An. 1228. 
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Amzces. of — — were ſome, who, making their an- 
* ger againſt him gi 


ive way to their hatred and jealouſy of 
the Queen regent, propoſed a way to deſtroy her which 
they thought infallible. It was to corrupt this Lord and 


being him off from her intereſt, becauſe he was thro! the 


- greatneſs of his power her principle ſupport, and would 
| — moſt dangerous and — engies they 
could raiſe againſt her, on account of the ſituation of 
his dominions in the middle of the kingdo m. 


Joinville la. To — 4 it was neceſſary to renew the old allian- 


ces he had with the Count of Britanny. The expedient 
which was thought upon was to marry Tolande the Count 
of Britanny's daughter to the Count of Champaigu. The 
opoſal was him, and Thibaud readily hearken'd to 
: after ſome negotiations the buſineſs was conclud- 
ed, and the day fix'd for bringing the young Princeſs to 
the monaſtery of Hal- Secret near Chateau- Thierry, where 
the ceremony of marriage was to be performed. The 
Count of Britauny ſet ont to be preſent at it himſelf 
with all the relations of both families, - 
This buſineſs had been kept very ſecret, and the 
King had known nothing of it, if it had not been for 
the preparations that were made for its execution. He 
hetadof f. he dipached Godboy of fs Chappelle gran 
Ot it, 0 appetie 
Pantler of France to Thiband. This Lord cored his 
commiſſion with ſo much ſucceſs, that he made him al- 
ter his reſolution ; and notwithſtanding the buſineſs was 
ſo far advanced, he engaged him to withdraw his pro- 
miſe which he had given the Count of Britaumy. 
This _— put that Count and his partizans into 4 
fury againſt the Count of Champaign. They renewed 
their reſolution of making war againſt him with the 
utmoſt vigor: but to give it ſome colour 'of juſtice, 
l to declare themſelves ſupporters of the pre- 
tenſions of Alice Queen of Cyprus to the county ot 
Champaign, the poſſeſſion of which that Princeſs dilput- 
ed with Thibaud. | 
The Count of Boxlogne entered Champaigu at the 
head of an army, and put all to fire and ſword. Count 
Thibaud had recourſe to the King as his ſovereign, 


* This Prince ſent orders immediately to the confederate 
55 Lords to depart forthwith out of C empaigy'; and upon 


with the 


their refuſal to do it, he march d againſt 
2 troops 
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troops he had raiſed as ſoon as he faw this war com- An. 1228. 
ing on. The pteſence of this Prince which they be» CY 


gan to dread, notwithſtanding his youth, as yet, diſcon- 
certed them. They gave him to underſtand that they 


lid not pretend to draw their ſword againſt the'r ſove- 


reign, and propoſed that the difference between the 
Queen of Cyprus, and the Count of Champaigy ſhould 
be adjuſted by a treaty. He anſwered that before every j,;,ite1.45 
thing elſe they muſt depart out of the territories of the | 
Count of Champaign. As he march'd along: with his 
troops, they retired, and he followed them as far as 
Langres which belonged to the Count of Nevers. 
What probably contributed a great deal to this forc'd 
reſpect, which they pretended to ſhew their ſovereign, 
was the diverſion which the Count of Flanders at the Cn, And. 
ſolicitation. of the Queen regent made in the county of | 
Boxlogne, the Count of which was forced to quit the 
camp of the confederates to go and defend his territo- 
ries. He was exhorted ut the ſame time to return to 
his duty. He wrote to the King with abundance of 
ſubmiſlron, and upon receiving aſſurances of pardon 
he came to court. | | 
As to the difference between the Queen of Cyprus Invent, des 
and the Count of Champ | „, the King decided it af- Chart. t. 1. 
terwards, to the Count's 2 e continued in 
poſſeſſion of his dominions, upon condition of payin 
a ſum of money to the Queen of Cyprus. As he h 
not caſh by him to pay off this ſum, he got it of the 
King “, yielding to him the counties of Blei, Chartret, 
Sancerre, and the Viſcounty of Chateau-Dun. Thus 
the King by this treaty made a great advantage of a 
war, which he had all the reaſon in the world to dread. 
But it did not end here. 
The Count of Britanny, the author of the rebellion, 
and the moſt intriguing of any who were concern'd 
in it, omitted not ing to bring Henry King of Eng- 
land to ſecond his ill deſigns. The irreſolution of this 
Prince was the preſervation of France at the time of the 
laſt conſpiracy. It was attributed to Robert of Bourg 
his favourite, whom ſome ſuſpected of being bought 
with the Queeu regent's money. He could not how- 


The act of chis ſale is given us by P in his ebſervaci 
REE 


ever 
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An. 1228. ever prevent the King of Exgland from ſending ſome 
| I Troo into Britauny: Boy fm did not — thither 
till the —＋ was broke, and the Count of Bei- 

e a 


2 only few incurſions during the winter. 

r the He was cited to appear at Melun before the court 
— g Of Peers; and upon his refuſing to come, he was de- 
Du Cange's Clared deprived of the 2 which the King had 
ret wen allowed him by the treaty of Vendome after his firſt 


J le r. rebellion, and in particular of what he had granted him 


— * | | 

An. 1229. er this citation the King left Paris with the Queen 
regent, and beſieged the caſtle of Beleſine, a very ſtrong 
place, which was put into the Count's hands by the 
treaty of Vendome. They took it and that of Haye- 
| Peſnel, notwithſtanding the rigour of the winter. But 
Matth, Paris. the Count of Britanny was not diſheartened. He went 
over into England, and engaged Hexry at laſt to de- 
clare openly for him. As ſoon as he returned over 
ſea, he publiſhed a manifeſto 4, in which he declared that 

he no longer acknowledged the King for his Lord. 
His raſhneſs did not continue unpuniſhed. The King 
attack'd Angers, and took it after a lege of forty days. 
He might have puſhed his conqueſts farther ; but the 
private wars, which his vaſſals made upon one another, 
obliged him to disband his army which was made up 
Treaſere ef of troops belonging to theſe Lords, During this time 
| (eter the Queen regent had a negotiation with the Count of 
Ibid. 25s, Ia Marche, one of the moſt powerful of the rebels, 
and concluded a treaty with him at 1 8 and a jittle 
after brought over to the King's fide Raymond the 
new Viſcount of Toxrs in an interview which ſhe had 

with him at the bridge of CC. 

An. 1230. In the mean time Henry King of Englaud landed at 
Mach. Paris. St. Malo with his army; and the Count of Britanny 
having given him entrance into all his towns, he en- 


camp'd under Nantes. The King advanced as far as 


Angers, and went from thence to beſiege Ancenis. Se- 
veral Breton Lords, who did not like to ſee the Engl: 
in Britanny, came and did him * homage. 


Ie — us by Du cam in bis obſervations upon Jeinvil- 
© The ts of hath domages are given us by Viguler in his treatiſe 
eile Dricain, and in the treaſure of royal Chartres, Layer, Britanmy. 
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the winter took Chateau Gontier, and 
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The King, as we ſee by the acts of theſe homages; An. 1 230-˙· 
had held an aſſembly of Lords and French prelates, in 


which the Count of Britanny had been by way of pu- 


niſhment for his rebellion declared deprived of the 
county of Brizaany, which he poſſeſſed only as guar- 
dian to his ſon John and his daughter To/ande, to whom 
this county 3 dy right of their mother 

The ſiege of Aucenis was {till carried on, and the 
place was taken. Oudon and Chantoceaux were like- 
wiſe ſtormed without any ſition from the Engliſh. 


It was ſaid that the King of England came into Bri- Matth. Paris 
ranny only to divett himſelf. ere were every day re- 


joicings and feaſts at Nantes, whilſt the French were 
at the — and ravaged the — This inactivity 
was likewiſe attributed to Robert of Bourg, who was 
ſtill ſaid to be the Queen regent's penſionary, and they 
pretended they had a new proof of it, in the manner 
of his receiving the offer which ſome Lords of Nor- 
mandy made him of raiſing a revolt in that province, 
He ſpoke of this project to the King of England as 2 
chimera, and it coſt theſe Lords the confiſcation of 
their eſtates, as ſoon as the King was adviſed of their 
plot. | | 5 | 
The ſeaſon being already advanic'd; and diſtempers 
being got into the Eugliſh army, Henry carried it into 
Gaſcogne to receive homage” from his ſubjects there. 
He brought it back to Nantes thro? Poitou, where he 
took the little town of Mirebeau by aſſault. He gave 
ſome troops to the Count of 3 who during 
urnt Pontorſon 
in Nur mandy; and being reimbark'd he landed at Por/- 
month in October, having been at à large expence in 
vain, and loſt a great many ſoldiets and noblemen by 
fickneſs: 93 „ | 
Whilſt the King of England was in Gaſrogne, the 
Queen regent e herſelf arbiter between the Lords 
who were at war with one another. She reconcil 
them, and they all -promiſed her to be faithful to the 


King. | | 
The next year the King of England ſeemed to have 
a mind to make a new attempt upon France; but he 
could not croſs the ſea for want of money ; and 
Pope Gregory IX. who preach'd a ctuſade, got a 
OL. I. Hh _ *rruce 
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An.1231: * truce concluded in July for three years between the 
wo crowns, at St. Aubin a caſtle in the dioceſe of 


An.1233- 


An.1234- 


ms. | 

And now Fraxce to breathe a little after ſo 
much confuſion cauſed by the civil wars, and the Queen 
regent omitted nothing to ſettle the kingdom in peace 
and tranquillity, e the end of the truce, the 
King being nineteen years of age, ſhe thought of 
marrying him. She made the propoſal to Raymond 
Berenger Count of Provence for Margaret his eldeſt 
daughter. The Count accepted this honour with joy. 
The King married the Princeſs at Sens, and had her 
crown'd there by the Archbiſhop. 

In the mean while the Count of Britauny was ex- 
treamly maT. The truce was going to expire; and 
the King of Eugland had ſo much buſineſs on his hands 
occalioned by the diſturbances cauſed by the great 
men of his kingdom, that he could not ſupport him in 


his rebellions. He had no other remedy left but the 


King's mercy. He begg'd he would be ſo good as to 
receive ſome propoſals which he hop'd he would ap- 
prove of, T hey conſiſted in giving him Carte Blau- 
che, provided he would let him have time to get off 
with honour from the engagements he had made with 
the King of England. Atter having obtained his con- 
ſent, he croſs'd the ſea, and made application to ang "+ 

e 


for an army able to oppoſe the King of France. 


Match. Paris. angry wit 


n 
Kricagny, 


foreſaw very well that he ſhould be refuſed, knowing 
2 this Prince was in no conditton of equipping a 
cet. 

le declared then, that ſince he was abandoned, he 
wana go and _ e to 7 his utter 
ruin rt om En leaving Henry v 

ö u kim As od as he was — — 
Britanny, he came and threw himſelf at the King's 
feet with a rope about his neck, deſiring mercy, con- 
feſſing that he was a traytor, and declaring that he 
gave up to him all his dominions and his own perſon 
to be puniſhed as he ſhould think fit. 
Fhe King, being touched with the poſture of humi- 
lation he 1aw him in, made his juſt reſentment yield 
880% 1 640 = a . 
wn e u given us by Vignier in his 


to 


authority. He departed in no particular 


e 
to compaſſion, and contented himſelf with obliging An. 1234. 
him to deliver up ſome fottreſſes for a time, with de 
priving him of the advantages which he allow'd him 
n the treaty of Vendome, arid with making him en- 
gage to ſerve five years in Paleſtine at his own ex» 

nce. 

Pe This — of the Count of Britauny to his obe- 
dience was a ſtep of the laſt conſequence towards 
eſtabliſhing the authority of the young 


ng: the vigour 1 


with which he had acted againſt him kept the other 


great vaſſals of the crown in awe; but he was no leſs 
careful to prevent the occaſions of theſe kinds of re- 
volts, than he was diligent in ſuppreſſing them. 
The alliances which the vaſſals made by marriages 
with the enemies of the kingdom, and eſpecially with 
the Exglifh, gave ground to them. Our Kings in the 
treaties which they made with theſe Lords generally 
put in this clauſe, that neither the vaſſal nor any of 
his family ſhould contract marriage with foreigners 
without their (the King's) conſent. And it was by vir- 
tue of ſuch a clauſe, that the King hindered Simon 
Count of Poxrhiea from marrying Jane the King of Eng- 
land's eldeſt daughter, and Sm Montfort Earl of 
Leiceſter, who was ſettled in Exgland, from marry- 
ing Jane Counteſs of Flanders, and afterwards Maud 
the Count of Boxlogne's widow. His threatening the Invent. des 
Count of Ponthien, and the Counteſſes of Flanders cy . t. 5. 
and Boulogne with confiſcating their fiefs, if they did 
not deſiſt From ſuch negotiations, hindercd them from 
proceeding any further. | 
We ſee by this management that the young Prince 
had made a proficiency in the art of governing, by the 
good inſtructions which the Queen his mother had 
given him. This Princeſs gave up the title of regent 
of the kingdom as ſoon as the King was one and twenty 
years old compleat, which was upon the twenty fifth 
of April in the year 1236. The government was not An. 123 
altered upon this account in any reſpect, and the Queen- 
mother had no leſs. a ſhare in it than before, Thſñͥe 
good nature and gratitude of her ſon preſerved he iin 
as much eſteem, as her title of regent had piven her 
icular from her views 
and the maxims ſhe had followed; and as long as ſhe 
lived, the truſt he — her * 
| 2 | ne 
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An. 1236. The firſt important affair that he had upon his hands, 


— 


having entered upon the government of the king- 


dom, was occaſioned by Thibaud Count of — 


Alber. Chr. 


Epiſt. Greg. 
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paign, Whoſe natural inconſtancy would not ſuffer him 
o be long at reſt. He was come to the throne of 
Navarre by the death of Sancho King of Navarre, whoſe 
nephew he was by his mother's ſide. He found great 
ſums of money in this Prince's exchequer, and being 

oud of his riches and the increaſe of his power, 
e thought himſelf leſs obliged than ever to pay any 
regard to the King. : 

e reſolyed not to ſtand to the ceſſion he had made 
of the counties of Chartres and Blois, and the other 
fiefs about which he had treated with the King to come 
to an accommodation with the Queen of Cyprus; and 
in order to carry on the war which he ſaw was break - 
ing out he married his daughter Blanche to Jobn fon 
and heir to the Count of | ritanny, and treated with 
the Count and Counteſs of /a Marche. The King 
was adviſed of this, before the Count was -in a cou- 


dition to defend himſelf in Brie and Champaign, and 


got an army together at the wood of /:ncennes in or- 
er to march into thoſe Provinces. The Count had 
recourſe to Pope Gregory IX. and repreſented to him 
that according to the privilege that belonged to thoſe 
who had taken the croſs, he'could not be attack'd, 


Upon which the Pope wrote immediately to the King 


to put him in mind of the cenſures pronounced again 


thoſe, who ſnould make war upon the cruſading Prin- 
ces. The K ing, who knew what he could do in con- 
ſcience upon this occaſion, had no regard to the Pope's 
letters, who was wromg informed of the King of Na- 
wvarre”s ill deſigns ; and he was juſt ready to take the field, 
when the King of Navarre reſolved at laſt upon ſub- 
=... Cui 4 6 as nach 24 mobort: 
The King, who was always inclined to clemen- 
5 his authority, did not ſuffer, auſwered that 
e Was ready to, receive. the King of Nauarre's ſub- 
miſſion upon theſe, conditions. Firſt, that he ſhould 
renounce bis uiijuſt pretenſions to the counties of 
Choe nd, Blog, and to the other demeſnes he had 
Ade 1 treaty... Secondly, that 


d $0 him. by, 2 ſolemn. treaty... 
ji e ſecut Wh, his acl he ſhould: immediately 


| . F W. his owns auto his hands. Thirdly, 


that 
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that he ſhould perform his vow of- going to the holy An.1236' 
Land as ſoon as might be: and fourthly, he ſhould CY 
not ſet foot in France for ſeven years. | 
The King of Navarre's envoy conſented to all, and 
this Prince came a few days after to wait upon the 
King, to whom he delivered up Bray upon the Seine 
and Montereau Fant Youne. This was the effect of 
his diſloyalty and imprudence ; and he had orders ſoon 
after to leave the court. However important this affair 
might be, the King of Navarre made a ſong upon it ; 
for he had a great talent that way, and nothing was 
more common then than the King of Navarre's ballads. 
It was about this time that the King run a great Nangius. 
risk of his life from Vieux of la . who, to 
prevent the cruſade with which the Mahometans of 
Ala were threatned, ſent ſome aſſaſſins to kill this 
Prince. The providence of God preſeryed him from 
it, and this viſible protection of heaven was a new 
motive to make him redouble his piety and fervor, He rg hg 
gave a proof of them ſometime after by redeeming at f. 
his own &xpence our Lord's. crown of thorns and ſome. 
> other relicks, which were carried in proceſſion from 
1 Vincennes to Paris. The King followed them upon 
1 his bare fect, as well as the Princes his brothers. All 
c 
| 


r 
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theſe holy relicks were afterwards placed in the holy 
chapel, where they are kept at this day as one of the 
| richeſt treaſures in the world. 

The King, having ſettled his realm in tranquillity by 


6 his reſolution and prudence, would have been very 

6 glad to have ſeen it likewiſe reſtored to the church, 

G which was very much diſturbed by the differences be- 

5 tween Frederick the ſecond and the Popes, The ani- 

V moſity was then higher than ever between the two 

parties, each of which deſired to have the King on his ſide. 

The King renewed the ancient treaties with him, 73-afre of 

p which had been made between the empire an ug" 55" "vg 
1 France : but Pope Gregory IX. thought he had found 7,007. we, 
” out an infallible way of bringing the King into his in- the year, 

d tereſt, He wrote a letter to him from Anagnia dated 1239. 

* upon the 20% of October, and in the third year of his An. 1239. 
d pontificate, and ſent it to him by James Cardinal of 

it Paleſtine. In it he deſired his aſſiſtance and protection 

y againſt the perſecutors of the church. But the Cardi- 


nal brought another letter which was to be read in 
wt Hh 3 the 
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An. 1239. the aſſembly of the Lords of France. In this letter he ſaid 
he had deprived Frederick of the empire, that he had 
2 choſen Robert the King's brother in his place to put the 
| Imperial crown upon his head, and conjured him to 
accept of ſo noble a preſent that he might put himſelf 
into a condition of puniſhing afterwards the innumera- 

ble crimes which Frederick had committed. 

Theſe letters had not the effect which the Pope de- 
fired. . The French Lords anſwered him in a very diſ- 
agreeable manner, and called his attempt to depoſe an 
Emperor a raſh and mad action. The King however 
that he might not vex the Pope too much, allow 

his cenſures againſt Frederick to be publiſhed in his 
Tp: 1G: 34- kingdom, and ſo did the King of Exgl/andin his. Some 
vibe. letters from the Emperor to the two Kings ſhew that 
they intereſted themſelves in procuring his reconciliation 
to the holy See; and it is very probable that they were 
the perſons, who propoſed the expedient of a general 
council, to which the two parties ſhould refer them- 
ſelves. The Emperor conſented to it at firſt, and the 
Pope called it. 

Ibid. ep. 34+ Frederick changed his reſolution afterwards, and de- 
— fired the King to forbid the French Biſhops going to 
| Rome. The Cardinal of Paleſtiue * the King 
from the Pope to do the contrary. The reſolution 
which he took was to leave the Biſhops at their liber- 
An. 1241. ty to do what they ſhould judge proper. Some ſet 
out upon their journey, but it was to their diſadvan- 
tage; for Henry the Emperor's natural ſon meeting 
them upon the ſea of Piſa, took them and ſent them 
priſoners into ſeveral fortreſſes of Apulia. There 
were ſome [:alian and Engliſh prelates in the ſhips, 

who were treated in the ſame manner, 

This happened almoſt at the ſame time that the King 
and Frederick had like to have come to a rupture, upon 
the accounts of the war which the Counts of Provence 
and dr nay uf carried on againſt each other, the Emperor 

— declaring for the Count of Toulouſe, and the King for 
the Count of Provence his father-in-law. The affair 
was accommadated, for the Emperor's buſineſs was 
not to quarrel with the King at this time. But the im- 
priſonment of the French prelates, who were taken 
upon the ſea, was a new ſubject of diſcontent between 
the two Princes. Some ſmart letters were —_— on 

ot 
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James King of Arragon, who poll 


\ 


Lewis IX. 


both ſides: but at laſt the Emperor being afraid leſt An. 1241. 


the King ſhould declare for the Pope againſt him, the ww | 
pot ; 
©, 12. 


Celeſtin the fourth ſucceeded him, and lived but Nangius in 
eighteen days after his being raiſed to the pontifical Chron. 


Biſhops were releaſed. 
This was the ſtate of affairs when Gregory IX. died. 


throne, which was vacant twenty months till Innocent 
the fourth was elected. It was under this Pope's pon- 
tificate that the greateſt ſtruggles happened between the 
Emperor and the holy See. I ſhall touch upon them 
at the time when they happened, and mention thoſe 
circumſtances in which France was concerned. 

e King being ſix and twenty years of age had 
raiſed the royal authority pretty near as high as his fa- 


ther and grandfather had carried it; but it was impoſ- 


ſible for Henry King of Eugland to behold the proſpe- 
rity of this Prince and be eaſy. The Count of Tou - 
louſe and the Count of /a Marche, and the Countels 
of la Marche his mother, more than either of them, 
were all diſpoſed to back his jealouſy. He made a new 
alliance with them. He hop'd to engage in the deſign 

ed Montpellier and 
ſome other demeſnes in thoſe parts, and compaſled his 
end in bringing into the league the Count of Pro- 
vence himſelf, tor all he was the King's father-in-law, 
and notwithſtanding the late obligation he had to him 
— his aſſiſtance againſt the Count of Toulouſe and the 

mperor. 


Ihe better to cement this league, they projected to 


into one another's families; but their projects did 
not ſucceed upon the account of ſome croſs accidents, 
and in particular the death of Pope Gregory IX. whom 
they were ſoliciting for the diſpenſations neceſlary for 
theſe marriages. 

The Count of la Marche was the firſt who pulled off 
the mask upon the following occaſion; The King, ac- 
cording to the will of the King his father , gave his 
brothers the eſtates which were left them, as ſoon 
as the age of one and twenty qualified them for poſ- 
ſeſſion. In the year 1238. he inveſted Robert with the 
county of Arzors, and in the one 1241. he put his 
other brother Alphonſo into poſſeſſion of the counties 
of Poitou and Auvergne, and of all the countries which 
the Count of Tauluuſe had yielded to him by the 
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An. 1241. treaty of Paris. All this was tranſacted at Saumur, 


N 
Iavent des 

Chart. t. 1. 
Poitou. Di- 
vet ſe lettres. 


Match. Paris 


where the King kept his court for this ceremony. 
Afterwards he carried the new Count of Poitoa to 
Poitiers, where the Count of /a Marche was obliged, 
with the other vaſſals, to do him homage. | 


The Counteſs his wife being acquainted with it re- 


proached him with baſeneſs and cowardice, and per- 
ſuaded him to ſhew ſome difſatisfattion at leaſt, in 
order to retrieve the falſe ſtep he had taken, con- 
trary to the engagements he had entered into with the 
1 of England. 

e did ſo; and putting himſelf at the head of ſome 
troops, he march'd as far as the gates of Poitiers. 80 
that the King himſelf, who had but very few people 
with him, was obliged to ſhut himſelf up in the town 
four days without daring to ſtir out. 

He was no ſooner returned to Paris, but the Count 
of la Marche came to Poitiers well attended, and car- 


ried his inſolence ſo high as to reproach and threaten = 


the Count of Poitou; and having declared to him that 
he would never do him homage, he mounted a horſe 
which was there ready for him, and went out of the 
town. | 

He ſent immediately into England to claim Hemry's 
promiſe, which he had giyen him of coming into France 
as ſoon as poſſible. He ſent him word that he need 
not trouble himſelf ſo much about bringing troo 


as a great deal of money with him ; that at his arrival 


he ſhould find an army ready for him, and willing to 


- obey his orders, being ſecure of the Count of Taulouſe, 


the King of Arragon, the King of Navarre, and all 
the Nobility of Poitou and 8 who only wait: 
ed tor his arrival to declare againſt the King of 
France. | EA 

The King of England, who waited with impatience 
for the Count to do ſomething to begin the war, re- 
ceived this news with joy, He granted the envoy all 
that his maſter deſired, and promiſed him to be ready 
to croſs the ſea at the feaſt of Eafter. He called his 


parliament for this purpoſe, laid before them the ad- 


vantages the nation would gain by the war with France, 
and nded money for the preparations whi:h were 
to be made, He met wich a great deal of oppoſition 
to his defign in moſt of the members 2 
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and money was refuſed him. He was extreamly an An. 1241. 
ry at it, but did not alter his reſolution. He had fill c. 
bs exchequer by other means with a view to this war, 


and had raiſed money other ways. | 


In the mean while the King, after the inſult made An.1242. 
upon his brother the Count of Poitiers by the Count 
of la Marche, foreſaw very well that it muſt come to 
a war, and the difficulties which Hexry's parliament 
put him to having given him time to prepare himſelf, 
he came into Poitou with a fine army in April, and re- 


view'd it near Chinon. - 

He afterwards laid waſte part of the territories of the Nangius 18 
Count of la Marche, and took a great many places from geſtis Lud. 
him. The Count, to hinder the French from penetrat- . 
ing any further, ravaged his own lands himſelf, burnt 
the forage and proviſions, pluck'd up the vines, ſtop'd 
the wells, and poiſoned thoſe which he left open. - 

This way of defending himſelf, by ruining his own 
country, was part of the puniſhment” beforehand which 
the Count of la Marche deſerved for his rebellion; 
but the Queen his wife did not ſtop here. She carri- 
cd her = ſo far as to attempt the poiſoning of the 
King. They who were charged with the execution of 
ſo horrid an cnterprize were taken, and all that he gained 
was the infamy of having deſigned it. 

During theſe tranſactions, the King of Exgland ar- 
rived with his fleet in the port of Royan; and after 
ſome negotiations, which were only to amuſe the King, 
he declared war againſt him. The King was then be- 
ſieging- Fontenai. He went on with it; and notwith- 
ſtanding the — of the place, he obliged the go- 
vernor to ſurrender at diſeretion. This governor was 
one of the ſons of the Count of /a Marche. The 
King was adviſed to hang him and ſome of the offi-' 
cers in order to {trike terror into the rebels: but he 


would not conſent to it, ſaying, that the Count of J 


Marc he's fon was excuſable, as he acted only by his 
father's order. And therefore he only ſent them all 
into the priſons of Paris. | 3 
The King's goodneſs, join'd to the vigour - with — | 
which he carried on his enterprize, made. ſeveral for- 
treſſes ſubmit to him without itaying to be attack' d. 
He kept the beſt of them and raz'd the reſt : he open- w,ngius in 
ed a way as far as to the Chareme, and advanced geſtis Lud. 
| to Guyart. &c. 
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An. 1242. to Taillebourg, a place ſituated on this fide of that C 
way river, | | 6 
The King of Exgland had himfelf over a- ; 
inſt that town on the other fide of the river, which 
n this place is not broad but very deep. He was maſ- ; 
ter of the bridge and. of the fort at the end of the ; 
bridge on his fide. The King had a defign to paſs 
the river and ſtorm the bridge, and was actually diſpoſ- 
ing things for this purpoſe ; but he was — by 
the ardour of his troops. 
The King of England having made a motion with 
his army, to remove it only two bow ſhots from the 
bank of the river, they thought he was making a re- 


treat. Being thus perſi ſome French officers at 
| the head of five hundred men attack'd the bridge. | 
. Others paſſed the river in boats to get behind the enc- 


my. Engliſþ ſaſtained the attack of the bridge 
with reſolution. The King came up; and finding their 

Joinville. buſineſs b he puſhed it on: his preſence and ex- 
ample revived the ardour of his people which began 
to cool. He advanced himſelf ſword in hand; and 
throwing himſelf into the heat of the battle followed 
by ſeveral Lords, he drove the Exgliſb from the bridge, 
and made himſelf maſter of it. 

Danger did but increaſe by this advantage, for the 
King being maſter of but very little ground, and his 
ſoldiers coming up but in a row, he found himſelf 
expoſed to the whole army of the nay 4 a very 
ſmall troop of his own behind him; but the ſame 
courage, which gained the firſt ſucceſs, ſupplyed the 
place of numbers. They made the Exgli | back : 
moſt of the troops paſſed the river either over the 
bridge or in boats, and ranged themſelves in order as 
they came over. In ſhort the Exgliſſß, who had 
no time given them to recover their firſt fright, took 
to their heels. They purſued them cloſely as far as 
Zaintes, and ſeveral French being mixed among them 
entered the place with them, and were made priſon- 


2 ers. This couragious action happened upon the vigil 
— | 


of St. Magdalen. 


* 
bably | 
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come to the King. He knew he was loved and eſteem- An:1242. 
ed by this Prince, on the account of the good offices CW 


he had*done ſeveral French Lords in the expecition to 
Paleſtine. He threw off his helmet and cuiraſs, and 
advanced towards the French army with nothing but a 
cane ift his hand, and deſired to with the Count 
of Artois. | ; a 

The Count being come, and having received him 
with a great deal of civility, he deſired him to carry 
him to the King, who treated him with abundance of 
affection. He begged him to grant a ceſſation of arms 
for the reſt of that day and till the day following. 
The King being always inclined to you granted it 
him, when he took his leave of him ſaid thus: 


* 


My Lord, night brings counſel, pray give the Toy of Match. Paris. 


England a good piece of advice, and ſee that he follows 
it. The King meant that he ſhould adviſe, Henry to 
deſiſt from protecting the factions; but Richard apply- 
ed it to the preſent urgency, and reſolved immediately 
to ſecure the King his brother's perſon. He rode to- 
ward the place where he was, and having acquainted 
him with the ceſſation of arms, which he had obtain'd 
tor the reſt of that day and all the night, he brought 
him to Zaintes. 

He found there the Count of la Marche, whom he 
ditterly reproach'd, and ask'd him in a rage where were 
the Count of Toulouſe, the King of Arragon, the King 
of Navarre, the King of Caſtile, and all thoſe nume- 
rous troops who were to cruſh the King of France? 
And this converſation only ſerved to ſet at greater 
variance. 

The next 1 there was a battle more bloody 
than the former. e Count of /a Marche, without 
conſulting the King of England, went out with a party 
of his troops, and fell . 
officer who commanded the forage i iately gave 
advice of it to the camp. They ſent aſſiſtance to him: 
the King of England, wiſely diſſembling his reſentment, 
ſent likewiſe ſuccours to the Count of /a Marche, 
and went out himſelf to ſupport him. The King on 


his ſide march'd too, and by inſenſible degrees the ac- 
tion became general. | 


fought upon a piece of ground very i 
for a battle, ſurrounded with vineyards 2 


aper 
Il of 
narrow 


Thid. 


on the King's foragers. The Guill. Guy. 
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narow lanes, in which it was impoſſible for them to ſpread 
themſelves. So that it was rather a great RE of 
little combats, which 'were fought 24. than one 
battle. The victory was doubtful for a long time; 
hut the King, who was preſent every where, gave or- 
ders with ſo much prudence, that the enemy fell back 
on all ſides, and were driven as far as the walls of 
Aaintes, where the King of England ſaved himſelf. 

T bis ſecond victory of the King's reduced the ene- 
my to the laſt extremity, The Count of Ja Marche 
thought of nothing now but making his peace, and ob- 
rained it by the mediation of the Count of Britanny, 


upon the conditions which the King · was pleaſed to 


preſcribe him“; one of which was, that the King 
ſhould kcep all the places he had taken from him. 

This m_ was made without the knowledge of 
the King of England, who was informed of it by 
Count KAichard his brother, and knew at the ſame 
time that Aaintes was to be inveſted the night follow- 
ing by the French army in concert with the inhabitants 
themſelves. He was juſt fi ting down to table, but 
this affair was ſo preſſing, that he mounted his horſe 
immediately. He was tollowed- by thoſe who were 
the moſt ready to go, and ordered the reſt to follow 
him to Blaye, whither he was going, He rode this 
A op was twenty leagues almoſt without bait- 
ing. The army followed ſtraggling without proviſions 
and victuals. The bag age was left behind, and the 
King of England loſt his chapel which was very rich, 
and ſeveral other coſtly moveables. Thy 

After the flight of the King of England, Naintes 
open'd its gates to the French. They purſued the Eu- 

liſh, many of whom were taken; but the King find- 

ing himſelt ill after he had rode ſome leagues, 2 
proceeded no further. Heury, not thinking himſelf fate 
at Blaye, went to Bourdeanx, and ſo got the Garonne 
between the French and him. The other places which 
belonged to the King of England in thoſe Parts ſur- 
rendered without reſiſtance, except Montauban and ſome 
caſtles in the neighbouring country. 


Ds Cange gives, us the a& of this treaty in his obſervations upon 
Fuinville's hiltory, p. 42. | | 


The 


The y 
of e, and the conſternation was ſo great among 
the 
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ngliſh, that the King of England was afraid for 
4 There came advice to him from all parts 
that the King was juſt upon marching to that ſide. 
And it is true, he did conſider whether he ſhould ar 
no, but the exceſſive heats had cauſed ſo much ſickneſs 
and mortality in the army, that it was very much 
weakened. Near fourſcore Lords carrying banners 
had died, and above twenty thouſand ſoldiers. The 
King himſelf was not very well; and it was chiefly 
this laſt reaſon that made his council receive the pro- 
poſals of the King of England, with whom they made 
not a peace but only a truce for five years, 

Heury continued ſometime in Gaſcogne, and made 
the people there recognize his ſon Prince Edward for 
their Lord, tho' he was then but three years. old. 
Thus ended this. year 1242. ſo glorious and fortu- 
nate for France, which ſhews that a holy King may 
be not only valiant, but likewiſe a conqueror, provided 
that the injuſtice of his enemies farniſhes him with op- 
portunities of gaining conqueſts, which in all other 
cates are forbidden by virtue and juſtice. 

After having ſubdued the Exgliſh and the Count of 1a 
Marche, there remained yet 2 the King to bring the 
Count of Toxloxſe to reaſon, which was no difficult 
matter; for while he was betraying the King, and buſy 
about the league I have mentioned, he was himſelf be- 
trayed by his own vaſſals, who, after having engaged 
him in this troubleſome affair, forſook him. This hin- 
dered him from joyning the Count of Ia Marche, and 
broke the meaſures of the King of Arragon. 

A detachment which the King ſent out againſt the 
Count of Toalouſe made him haſten to deſire. his pur- 
don. He obtained jt; and was obliged to confirm the 
treaty, of Paris again, and to deliver up to' the King 
as he had before ſome fortreſſes for the ſecurity. of his 
word, This Count, to ſhew the King his ſincerity in 
returning to the obedience he owed him, put the Em- 

or Fregerick's letters into his hands, in which that 
| ne exhorted him to continue in his rebellion. It 
i difficule to diſcover the motives which prevailed up- 
on. t#ederick to act in this manner, ſince the King had 
always refuſed to draw his ſword againſt him, not- 
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withſtanding the great advantages which were offered 
him to engage him to do it. But the point was, there 
was always as much difference between Fredericks 
politicks and thoſe of St. Leis, as there was between 
the characters of the two perſons. Both were great 


—_— but according to very different ideas of great- 


Notwithſtanding the truce agreed on between France 
and Ezgland, hoſtilities were {till committed. Henry, 
when the King was gone, retook ſome caſtles, and 
on the other hand the Count of Britanny and the pri- 
vateers of Calais chaſed the Eugliſp ſhips. But at laſt 
new conferences were held at Bourdeaux, in which 
the truce was confirmed : the King continued in poſ- 
ſeſſion of all his conqueſts ; Hexry reſtored to him the 
caſtles he had taken ſince the end of the laſt champaign, 
and obliged: himſelf to pay him five thouſand pounds 
ſterling in five ycars. He returned afterwards into 
England very much chagrined at his ill fortune in an 
enterprize which had coſt him a great deal of money, 
2 — 2 could not have been attended with worſe 

ucceſs, 

The King after having diſpatched the conſpiracy of ſo 


many dangerous enemies, and ſettled peace in his king- 


Marth, Paris, 


dom, laboured with application to reſtore it to the 


church. He had a great hand in haſtening the election 


of a Pope, which the Cardinals had been eighteen 
months about; but at laſt they choſe Cardinal $7»ibald 
of the houſe of Fieſco, who took the name of Innocent 
the fourth, 

This Pope and the Emperor Frederick, after ſome 
reciprocal civilitics, were, not long without falling out; 
ſo oppoſite were the intereſts and pretenſions of the 
Popes and the Emperors at that time. The King us'd 
his utmoſt endeavours, but in vain, to bring them to a 
reconciliation, The Pope was forced to go out of 
Italy, and he defign'd to take refuge in France ; but the 
King, after having adviſed with his council, refuſed to 
receive him there. The Kings of Exgland and Arragon 
acted in the ſame manner, and the Pope was obliged 
to ſtay at Lyons, which was not then united to the 
crown of France. It was held of the empire, as I 
have already obſerved in another place; but in ſuch a 
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Lord of it, and the Emperors for a long time had no An.1243.- 
authority over it. | WI 

This year the King had a young Prince born, who Nangius. 
was named Lewis; this was his firſt ſon. The joy 
of the whole kingdom at this birth was ſometime after 
turned into ſorrow by the King's being ſeized with a 
dangerous fit of ſickneſs which brought him to the 
brink of the grave. It was even donbted for ſome | 
moments whether he was not expired, They put upon Marth. Paris 
his bed the peice of the true croſs, and the other relicks 
which they had had of the Emperor Baldwin. He reco- 
vered immediately from his inſenſibility; and the thing 
was look'd upon by all thoſe that were preſent as a 
miraculous effect of thoſe ſacred monuments of our 
Saviour's paſſion. oh 

The firſt words which the King uttered at that time An. 1245. 
were to deſire William 1 # of Paris, who was 
preſent, that he might take the croſs upon him, and 
make a vow to travel beyond fea. He recovered, and 
ſome time after upon the occaſion of the Queen-mo- 
ther, and the Biſhop's oppoſing his going upon the cru- 
ſade, he renewed his vow. ſaw very well 
this, that he was unſhaken in his reſolution ; but he 
did not execute his deſign ſo ſoon, the preparations for 
an expedition of this importance, and other affairs mak- 

ing him defer his departure for two years and a half. 

He deſired the Pope to ſend miſſionaries to preach the 

cruſade in his kingdom, and applyed himſelf during 

that interval to put France in a condition of being able 

to bear his abſence. 

In the mean while the Pope called a general council 

at Lyons. He propoſed two things by this council. 

The firſt was to unite the chriſtian Princes againſt the 

Infidels ; and the ſecond to get the Emperor Frederick 

depoſed, if he did not ſubmit to the holy See. 
cy began with this laſt point. The Emperor's 

embaſſador was admitted into the council to maintain 

his maſter's cauſe, He-ſpoke at ſeveral times ; but the 

Pope himſelf undertook tp refute him, calling all that 

he advanced falſity, and all that he offered from the 

Emperor artifice. 

As the embaſſador eaſily perceived the ill diſpoſition 

of the council with regard to Frederick, he deſired 

time to adviſe him of the ſtate of things, promiſing that 
this 
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An. 1245. this Prince would come to the council himſelf and 
ieee an account of his behaviour, 


Ex Regeſlo 


The Pope. would hearken to nothing; and the coun- 
eil was ready to proceed to the ondemnation and des 
poſition of Frederick, when the French and Engliſ 
embaſſadors .= it, ſaying, that they could not 
reaſonably refuſe ſome delay, in order to give this 
Prince ; time to come and defend himſelf before the 
council, 192 | 2 4 

The Pope had too much intereſt in not diſpleaſin 
the two crowns to keject this demand; for whic 
reaſon, upon the preſſing inſtances of the embaſſadors, 
a ſuſpenſion was grant for two weeks: One of the 
Emperor's agents went to him. Frederick ſent him 
* * N that I was a diſhonour — the 

imperial majeſty to oblige an Emperor to appear before 
a council, and that he Souls not come. 

The Pope knew perfectly yu how to take advan- 
tage of this behaviour of the Emperor: It drew a great 
many people from him, who before were favourable 
to him. The Eugliſb above all were offended at it. 
He was called ory and a rebel to the church, 
and a man, who would ſubmit to no other law. but 
his gm wit ape paſſion, | , 3 

The Pope ſoeing their minds in the diſpoſition he 
wiſhed for, held a new ſeſſion, and having again ſet 
forth all his grievances and Frederick's contumacy, he 
concluded that it was neceſſary to proceed to judgment 
immediately, 54] e 

The Emperor's embaſſador, to watd off this blow, 
proteſted againſt all their proceedings ; and in the name 
of his malter appealed to a more ſolemn and a more 
general council than this, in which were wanting a 
ren many Biſhops of Chriſtendom, who were neither 

ere in perſon nor by proxy, any more than the envoys 
of ſcveral Princes. ich TY 

The Pope replyed; and after having ſpoken a 


Vatican, In- great deal upon the ny of this al, he pro- 


noc. IV. 


 legiance which they had taken to him, Cc. 


nounced fentence, by which he doclared Frederick de- 


prived of the empire and all his dþminions, forbidding 

all the faithful to acknowledge him for the future as 
Emperor or King, and abſolving all the ſubjects of the 
empire, and his other dominions from! the oath of al- 


The 
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The embaſſ@dos being Wite confounded, and ſee- An. 1245 
the Cardinals read Hoes e. pub out their wax. candles. 
ich they held > Bight — — to the cuſtom uſed 
in the 2 of excommunications, cryed out 
in 3 the church: O day, 4 


a 
iy o wrath, 7 mn 


W. e was at _— he, heard 2, news. 
e ma ine the inw es it pro- 
duced in "the mine 7 ma ſo proud a 1 this, by | 
ing a little calmed, he ordered the Imperial crown to © =_ 
be brought him; and putting it upon his head he ſaid g 
partly f 1 2 in Jeſt; ere is thi 7 Marth. Paris, 
which t rom me. T have it as $25 - 
Wy 1 7 . 4 2 deal of 22 ſpits N Part 

with it. 

This menace had but too m nel ehen; but Hederiel 8 
to prevent the impreſſion which the publication of =, INES 
ſentence againſt him might make 8 the courts of 9 
Europe, wrote g circular letter to all the Princes, lay- " 

. them "he conſequences of this action. | 
ſides ans. Fireulas Flower, he wrote a partieulat one mid. ep. 3 
to the Al h in which, belides repeating A 
principal. things that n bg the.common intereſt | 
all ſovereign 9000 be not to ſuffer Popes to dare thus to at- 
tack crown'd heads, he repreſented, to him the, nullity 
of the proc 2 him, and deſired him to re- 
member the ſtrick alliance there had been ſo long be- 
tween, .the;Emperors of his hqufe- and the Kings of 
France, gh him not, to ſupport, the Pope wn i 
7 | W. any of, the Ne 7 — 
m, wh aye this de of 
i in Pre — his lie 
85825 * 8 ugh by St, 21010 — 
Was O K Golden t. 1 
5 hich 1 5 he — * 
obility of Fane of 
and deſired rag not to let the 
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An. 124. We do not know the particulars of the King's an- 
CAYSS Twers to theſe letters: we. can only tell by the teſt} 


Chr. _ mony of a contem author, that he did not at all ap- 
— 1 prove of the Pope's conduct upon this oceaſion: and 


as he likewiſe very much diſapproved of Frederiet's 
onate behaviour, he did not concern himſelf then 
in this affair. The reſpect which he had for the Po 
and on the other hand the intereſt he had in refuſing 
to juſtify — depoſitions of fovercigns, mage him 
inue neuter. 
Xp. 16. ; Ho wnered wh b hike willingly ino the defighs 
| per. 5 lations of the council relating: tothe holy war, 
1 ai f. ene Fope fox ener temper wh Fr 
—. v to to a wit 
- od — French Lende "to take the 
| — * Bar beſides the cruſade which was at that time 
tte thief thi he had in view, he had another affair to 
a — an | importance to the kingdom and the 
royal fami 
ke Count of Proverct had afliſted at the council 
| ef. ing mo died after his return to his dotninions. 
| vg heatd the news of bis death, he or- 
deted LS U to march towards Provence to ſeixe 
Eli an tothe his wife, the Count's 
eſt dau (lager, and by con ce his, heireſs: but it 
it had t e 4 will, in which 


dc AS #4 
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had no mind t0 e of Me . e for 


- theie maſter, and 4 . o + Am 
__ 0 te a 17 0 . Awe 
readily received and the affair 
Was concluded 6, while the adminiftrators arhuſed the 


Vount of Tonbaſt with * Gem of * * 
and the Queen HR 
Nes of N — 


| their ſiſter Sancia, wife to Richar 
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Intereſt ſecretly with the Pope to hinder him from gratit- An. 1245. 


ing the di ion. g ; 
The Count of Toulonſe was {0 perſuaded that the 
thing would-be concluded as foon as he had got the 
diſpenſation, that he ſent a Gentleman from his conrt 
to the Queen of France to ask her eonſent, and defire 
ſhe would be ſo good as to allow him the honour of 
being her brother-in-law ; bur the envoy met Charles 
upon the road going to marry Beatrix. He retnrned 
back and carried this news to his maſter, who findi 
himſelf cheated in this manner; had like to have di 
with vexation. Charles married Beatrix in the begin- 
ning of the year 1246. He was recognized Count of An. 1248. 
Provence, and put in poſſeſſion of all the towns. 
By this marriage Provence, which had been uſurped 
from the crown #fter the death of Lewis the Stammerer, 
and had been ſeparated from it ever ſince, returned to 
the royal family of France about three hundred years 
after that ſeparation. The ſame year the King made 
the new Count of Provence a Knight at Melon, in- 
veſted him with the counties of Anon and Maine, af- Guyart p. 
ſigned him a confiderable penſion out of his exche- 39 
er, zud by this means made him a powerful 
tince. | 
It was not ſo much to increaſe his domſnions, as e 
to ſecure them that Leis thus practiſed ſometimes the 
art of politicks, tho“ always without going beyond the 
bounds of equity. But nothing made him et his 
deſign of the holy war, to which he had fo ſolemnly 
n 
n eat e this in Auguſt the Pope at his de- Nangius in 
fire, ſent Cardinal Ender of 4 Biſhop ot . Lu] 
Tuſeulnm into France with the title of legate to preach 
the cruſade. Soon after his arrival in the begining of 
October the 14 a parſiament at Paris, that is a 
great 7 of Biſhops, Abbats, Lords, and the 
principal Nobtlity of France, in which the legate began 
to execute his miffion. ee ONE. 
He diſcharged it with ſucceſs. Moſt of the Princes 
took the croſs, and this example could not but be fol- 
low'd by the Nobflity and people: The King's three 
brothers, 2 ount of Poitiers, Robert Coutit —_— 
of Artois, and Charles * call for a jour 
| [2 ount 
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An. 1246. Count of Anjou, were the firſt who fignalized their 
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2 is ſon, Hugh Duke of Burgundy, William of 


the kin 
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zeal upon this occaſion, Peter Count of Britanny and 
jerre Count of Flanders and Guy his brother, Hugh 


of  L«/:gnan Count of la Marche and Hugh the Brown 
his ſon, the Counts of Dreuæx, Bar, Soiſſons, Retel, 
7 Montfort, and a great number of other Lords 


of the kingdom liſted themſelves. Several prelates 
likewiſe joined in this expedition, namely, the Arch- 
biſhops of Rheims and Bourges, the Biſhops of Beau- 
vais, Laon, and Orleans; and the multitude of people, 
that preſented themſelves for the cruſade, was ſo great, 
that they had nothing to do but to pick out the ableſt 
of them. 7 5 RY 
| The King by carrying with him Peter Count of 
Britauny, and Hugh Count of Ia Marche, took from 
dom the two men who were the moſt capable 
of diſturbing it during his abſence, There were no 


others of that character but the Count of Tonlouſe, 


who had not as yet reſolved which way he would ad. 
He determined at laſt to go, and the King lent him 
money to make his preparations; but not being able to 
finiſh them, by the time the King was ready, he got 
him to conſent that he ſhould deter his departure till 
the year following. 


An. 1248. Atter three years ſpent in pre rations, in the year 


Nangius in 


1248, the ng, was ready to ſet out. He went to 
St. Denis to take the Oriflamb. He declared Queen 
Blanche. his mother regent, giving her full power to 
act as ſhe pleaſed, but defred the Count of Poitier 
would ſtay with her a year to affiſt her with his ad- 


vice and authority iu the beginning of her regency. 


The Qucen Was abſolutely reſolved to follow the 
King her husband. The Counteſles of Anjou and Ar- 
tois were of the ſame mind; but the Counteſs of Ar- 
tois being big with child, and too near her lying in at 
the time of the einbarkation, they would not let her 
o upon the ſea in that condition. She returned to 
Paris, and took the journey the year after with the 
Count of Poitiers. | | | 
They ſet fail on the twenty ſeventh of Augiſt to- 


Ht, Lud. wards the iſle of Cyprus, where the King bad laid up 


large magazines; and they arrived in three weeks at 


the port of Limeſſon which lies on the ern of 
the land. yu, 4 * | * 
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At the time that the King entered upon the deſign An. 1248 
of the cruſade, the affairs of the Chriſtians in Paleſtine . 
were in a very bad condition; and the chriſtian ſtates 
which (till ſubſiſted, owed their preſervation to nothing 
but the civil wars among the Mahometans: There 
were (till in Paleſtine and Syria four principalities poſſeſ- 
fed by the Chriſtians, who came originally from Europe: 
namely, that of Acre or Ptolemais in which the Veneti- 
ans, Genoeſe, Piſans,and-ſome others had each their quar- 
ters which belonged to thern, that of Tripoli, that of 
Tyre, and that of Antioch, without mentioning ſome 
other Lordſhips, depending fot the moſt part upon theſe 
four principalities. But all this was -inveſted and ſur- 
rounded on all ſides by the Mahometans, the moſt 
powerful of whom was Meleck Sala Saltan of Egypt : 
this was the ſtate of the Chriſtians, when the King St. 

Lewis arrived in Cyprus. 

Being in this iſland, it was in his choice to attack 

the Mahometans either in Paleſtine or Egypt. This 

Prince after having accommodated ſeveral differences 

between the chriſtian Lords during his (tay in 2 
determined to carry the war into Egyyt, and ſent to 
declare againſt the Suſtan. AG 

The loſs which he had had of a great many Nobi- 
lity and ſoldiers by the diſeaſe which had infected his 
troops, was partly repaired by the arrival of a conſider- 
able number of cruſaders, who could not come from 
France with the great fleet. The moſt conſiderable re- Itch. Paris. 
inforeement was brought by William of Salisbury, ſur- 
named the Long-Sword, who landed in Cyprus with 
two hundred Exgliſp Knights. 

The King's fleet conſiſted of eighteen hundred ſail 
as well large as ſmall; and there were in the army 
twelve thouſand eight hundred French, Engliſh, and 
Cypriot Knights, fleet ſet. out from the port of An.1249 
Lineſſon upon the Wedneſday after the feaſt of Aſcen- | 
ſion; but a violent ſtorm obliged the King to ſtand in 
for the ſame port, with part of the ſhips. The reſt 
were-diſperſed ; ſo that the King found himſelf with 
only ſeven hundred Knights about him, nut knowing 
what was become of the remainder. - — * 

He put to ſea again upon Trinity Sunday, and met Wil. 
liam of Ville-Hardouin Prince of the Morea and Duke of 
Burgundy, who having wintered in the Morea joyned his 

Ii3 ſquadron 
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An. 1249. ſquadron to this Prince's. This comforted the King 


a little, but did not remove his uneaſineſs for the t 
of his fleet. He arrived in four days within fight of 
Damiete and caſt anchor pretty near the ſhoar, where 
the Mahometans waited for him well prepaxed. 
Beſides a numerous fleet which rode in the mouth 
of the arm of the Niie which went up to Damiete, an 
innumerable army of horſe and foot was rang'd in or- 
der of þattle upon the fea ſhoar. The Sultan of Egypt, 
tho' he was ſick, was at the head of them, [This was 
e fight that firſt preſented itſelf to the eyes of the cru- 
ers; and they were obliged to, eucounter this army 
if they would run the risk of a deſcent. That they 
were reſolved to do; ſo that there was nothing to 


| conſider upon, but whether they ſhould attempt it be- 


We, 
ſoigvilie. 


fore the arrival of the reſt of the flect. 

he fear of a ſtorm _ in a place where they bad 
no port to ſhelter them, and ſome other reaſons, deter- 
mined the King not to put off the deſcent. 

At break of day the troops were ordered into the 
ft ſhips and ſhallops, John of Yhlin Count of Faffe 
had his poſt, to the left. The King went to the right 
accompanied with the Princes his brothers and the Car- 
dinal Legate, who carried a very high croſs himſelf to 
animate the ſoldiers by that ſight. Count Erard of 


- Brienne, the Lord of Joiuville, and Baldwin of Kheims 


ware Faces in the —＋ * 

e enemy appeared upon ea more pretty near 
in the ſame order as the day before; but the Sultan was 
not there, becanſe his ſickneſs being much increaſed, 
e had order'd himſelf to be carried to a houſe of plea- 

c a league above Damiete. ms 
The boats of the center where the Lord of Fozxnille 
was went faſter than the reſt. He landed with his people 
over againſt a body of fix thouſand Mahometen horſe, 
towards whom they marched. The horſe came upon 
the gallop, as if they would ride over them; but — 

without any ſurprize cover'd themſelves with t 
bucklers, and halted ; and preſenting the point of their 
lances, which were much longer then than they were 
afterwards, they made as it were a kind of rampart, 
ind which the battalions formed themſelves as the 
Idiers came up, The S4racens wondered to ſee them 
well diſpoſed, and durſt not undertake to, break * 
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but wheeled about without coming to an engagement. An. 1. 
But they were much more aſtoniſhed tr after moſt — 
of the troops of this body were landed, av al 
this infantry march ſtrait towards them to fall upon 
them. Then they turned their harſes, and fled without, 
ſtriking a firoke. 4 a 5 
Things were pretty much in the ſame condition in 
the left where the Count of Faffe landed. The boats 
to the right, where the King was, landed the laſt about 
2 ccoſ3-bow ſhot off of Janis body. The ſoldiers 
in the ſhip, where the Oriflamb was, leapt out upon 
the ground. The King ſeeing that banner upon the 
bank could not contain hitaſelf, but threw himſelf in» 
to the ſea ſword in hand, notwithſtanding the endea- 
vours which the legate uſed to ſtop him, the Knights 
of his Troop did the fame. As ſoon as ney Were 
come to land, he formed his battalion. He advanced 
towards the enemy who were before him, but hardly 
ſtood at all. All the enemy's army diſperſed, leav- 
ing ſome ſlain upon the place, of the number of 
whom were the Governor of Damiete and two other 
mirs. ; | 
The enemy's fleet performed no better than theig 
army. It failed up the Nie again with precipitation, 
and they could not overtake it. The King fix'd his 
_ upon the ſea ſhore. Next 2 he landed all the 
horſes and machines, and the Mabometuus did not 
make the leaſt motion to oppoſe them. | | 
The report which was ſpread of the Sultan's death, 
tho” it was Yeo , threw them into ſuch a terror, 
that the inhabitants and garriſon of Damiete abau- 
doned the place after having ſet fire to it. The 
King being informed of this, march'd thither immedi» 
ately, He entered without reſiſtance, and extinguiſhed 
the fire; and con to all hopes and expectations, 
he found himſelf maſter of one of the ſtrongeſt cities 
in the Eaſt upon the firſt Sunday after Trinity. 
The King full of pious and religious ſentiments, Aagir. at | 
made his entry.not with the pomp and oftentation of Marth. Paris, 
a conqueror, but with the humility of a truly chriſti- | 
an Prince, returning humble and fincere thanks to 
God for his victory. He made his entry in the way 
of a proceſſion upon his bare feet with the Queen, the 
Princes his brothers, the King of Cyprus, and all the 
U 3 
li4 | Lords 
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An.1249. Lords of the preced ed by the legate, the patri- 
2 e Biſhops — 


uch of Jeruſalem, 


Nangius. 
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and all the clergy of 
the camp. They went in this manner to the principal 


mosk, which the legate purified and conſecrated with 
- the uſual ceremonies of the church, and which he de- 
dicated under the name of the mother of God. 


But whilſt they ſtayed at 


It had been to be wiſhed that theſe ſentiments of piety 
which a ed in all the oruſaders, had been as con» 
ſtant in them as they —_— were in the King himſelf. 

amiete, for the falling of 
the Nile which was then overflowed, and for the ſhips 
which had been diſperſed by the ſtorm, moſt of which 
arrived ſafely one after another, the troops gave them- 
ſelves up to the moſt exceſſive debauches, and moſt 
outraglous violences, notwithſtanding the orders of the 
King, who was not always fo exactly obeyed as he 
wiſh'd and deſerved, 

The King continued in the camp of Damiete till 
the month of October, waiting for the arrival of A.. 
wy of Poitiers, of whoſe departure from France he 

been inform'd. This Prince arrived at the end of 


October with the Counteſs his wife, the Counteſs of 


ſoioville, 


Artois, and the Arrier-ban of France. Then they con- 
ſalted which way they ſhould march, and determined 
to beſicge Grand Cairo the capital of Paypt, being per · 
ſaaded that the loſs of that place would bring on the 
ſurrender of all the reſt. The King's army conſiſted 
now of ſixty thouſand men, of which twenty thouſand 
were horſe, 


They took the field upon the twentieth of Novem- 


ber, and left the Queen and the other Princeſſes at 


Damiete with a ſtrong garriſon. The King being/come 


to the place that ſeparates the two arms of the Nile, 
he ſtop'd there, as well to give reſt to his army, as 


to conſider in what manner they ſhould pals the 


Eaftern arm of the river, becauſe the Sultan was en- 


ure. 

he Sultan ſent from thence propoſals of peace to the 
King. They were ſo advantageous, that they would have 
accepted them immediately, if they could have been ſure 
of their execution: but the difficulties which they fore- 
ſaw in that, made them reject them, and if they had agreed 
to them, the death of the Sultan, which happened at this 


Vigo very cloſe to the other ſide near a town called 
a | | 


time, would have raiſed new obſtacles. His 


— 
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His death was kept very ſecret, as he very much de- An. 1249. 
fired it ſhould before he expired, to give his ſon Alma. 
dan, who was in Meſopotamia, time to come and take 

. poſſeſſion of his dominions. He left the care of the 
overnment to Scecedun Facardin General of his army. 
This man paſs'd. for the wiſeſt and moſt valiant in 
Egypt: and by his conduct he juſtified the choice his Idaville. 
maſter. had made of him at ſo dangerous a juncture. 1:03 

He conſtantly kept the Chriſtians ata bay : and whilſt 
with the groſs of his troops he was always ready to 
oppoſe their paſſage, he continually ſent out detach- 
ments to attack the hinder part of their camp, and ſeize 
upon the convoys which came to them from Damiete. 

heſe frequent attacks obliged the King to bring his 

uarters nearer one another, and to draw lines on the 
kde of Damiete from one arm of the Nile to the o- 
ther. Several combats happened in which the Maho- 
metans were always repulſed : the Counts of Azjox 
and Poitiers ſignalized themſelves, and gained a great 
deal of reputation among the troops. | 

The activity and oppoſition of Facardin made the 
King more and more ſenſible of the difficulty of the 
paſlage, and as they could not bring boats from Da- 
miete to make a- bridge, becauſe the enemy would 
have broken them in pieces with the great number of 
patereroes with which they had lined the ſhoar, they re- 
ſolved to make a bank in the Nie, and carry it the 
neareſt way they could to the other ſhoar. 

As ſoon as Facardin ſaw them beginning this work, tbid. 
he ſent over to that ſide ſixteen large machines which 
continually threw great ſtones upon the labourers. He 
made uſe of wildfire, and ſeveral times overthrew. or 
burnt the bellfries or wooden towers, which they had 
raiſed upon the bank of the river to defend the pio- 
neers, and deſtroyed in one night the work of many 


days. 12 701 | 

Things ſtood thus for near three months, and the 
works were not much more advanced than at firſt, 
The King being diſconcerted, knew not what to do, 
when a Bedwin ur Arabian came to the conſtable In- 
bert of Beaujeu, and offered for five hundred beſants 
of gold to ſhew him a ford in the river which they 
might paſs on horſeback. They accepted the offer, 
found out the ford, and tho? it was not very eaſy, they 
reſolved to attempt the paſſage. The 


4. 
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An. 1249. The Count of Artois by his 


7 inſtances ob- 
und leave of the King to paſs at the head of the troops, 
ptomiſing upon oath to moderate his impetuoſity, an 
gms, oy has far into the country without his or · 
As ſoon as they were ed in the river, an ad- 
vanced guard of three — 4 of the enemy came up 
wid. to diſpute the paſſage: but when the foremoſt troopers 
of the chriſtian army got to ſhoar, this guard run away 
as hard as they could drive, and the army continued 
An. 1250. to paſs without any obftacle. It coſt them ſome men 
who were drowned, the ford failing in ſome places 


and the horſes being obliged to ſwim. This happened 


upon Sbrove Txeſday in the year 1250. | 
This was the mo — that could 

pen to the army in the perplexing circumſtances they 

were in; and conſidering the diſorder and conſternati- 

on which their paſſing the river had cauſed in the ene- 

my, Key had ground to hope for the greateſt ſucceſs, 
it 


not been for the raſhneſs of the Count of 
Artois. | 


As ſoon as the army was paſſed and formed, the | 


King marched towards the enemy's camp, and forced 
Fpift.s. it; ſeveral Emirs fell upon the ſpot; Facardin him- 
— ſelf fighting like a deſperado was run thro* the body 
Lberatione, With a lance and killed, and the King made himſelf 


maſter of the machines. 
And here it was that the French to be un- 
fortunate. The Count of Artors the enemy 


flying on all ſides, forgot the oath which he had made 
to the ng He quitted his poſt, and going a by-way 
to avoid the vanguard, he purſued the enemy with his 
Cnr 250% | | 
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If the Count of Artois had ſtop'd here, his diſdbe- An. 1250. 
dience to the _ _ would _ . in bee „ 
ce repaired by ſo happy a piece els, Which 
— chriſtian army into a condition of undertaki 
any thing. Hilliam of Sonmac, grand maſter of the 
le, and the Earl of Salisbury did all they could to 
pertuade him to go no further, but wait fbr new or- | 
ders: but, he laughed at their mighty pradence, and 
went out of the town to continue his -parſkit, tho” he 
had fewer poopie with him than before, becauſe Gye- 
2 iers ſtayed in Maſſoure tor the ſake of 
lunder. | a 
F In the mean 3 the Mabometavi = rallied in ſe- 
vyeral places, came ous upon him, command 
ed 5 one the. heads. af the Mammelns 
(thus they called one of the moſt conſiderable bodies 
of the Mahometan ſoldiery.) This General, having 
charged the Count of Artois with a great deal of v 
gour, obliged him to return to — — and brought 
up a large body of troops to the other ſide of the eſty, 
which cut off his communication with the King's 
army. He entered with the reſt in the purſuit of 
Count of Artoit, who threw himſelf into a houſe where 
he was — | 
He defended himſelf there ſeveral hours: but at laſt ct 1 
born down with numbers, his ſtrength quite ſpent, 
and his body all over wounds, he expired upon an 
heap of Infidels, whom he had killed with his own 
hand: a death perfectly glorious, if it had not been 
the effect of 2 xaſhneſs which occafioned ſo many other 
misfortunes. : 
Thus fell this valiant Prince, upon whom hi 
_ — wer of _ ©, —_— 2 that 
inv iolable chaſtity. 0 | and Na math. Pari 
of Couci had the ſame fate, as well as Robert of Vert m"_ 
who carried cee wrt him and who being 


run thro” in al wrapt himſelf up in his co- 
. Three bande French Knights, and Joinvilte. 


— the hiftories of that fo hun · Chr 

according to es o 2 urteen Chronicon. 

e r eee eee, 
temple, after having loſt an 

eye in Bis fight, made his — * the 1 hav- 

ing left two hundred and forty of his Knights dead in ; 

Maſſewre. Count Peter of Britamy eſcup d allo very 


Au. 1250. much w 3 
Woal this happened, the King 


| Joinville, 
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ain to the army. While 
ing adviſed of the Count 
of Arzois's danger, advanced with the army. But the 
very numerous troops of the Mahometans were upon 
the road in good order, and made a handſome appear- 
ance, The defeat of the Count of Artois had reani- 
mated them; and Bondecdar, having ordered this Prince's, 
coat of arms, the Flower-de-luce, to be carried thro? all 
the ranks, had made them believe it was the King him- 
ſelf who. was killed. 


The two ſides joyned battle, and never did the Ma- 


 hometans fight better than upon this occaſion. - Moſt 


noble exploits were performed by the chriſtian Lords. 
The King, who was in the heat of the battle, was 
ſurrounded by ſix Turks, one of whom laid hold of 
his horſe's bridle to carry him away priſoner : but he 
laid about him ſo with his ſword that he got clear, 
killing ſome and driving away others, and he was ſuc- 
coured juſt in time by a ſmall detachment ſent by the 
Conſtable. ,The valour and mas of the Generals 
mantained the battle till night againſt the innumerable 
multitude of the enemy. The Infidels began to make 
a running fight of it, but the French had no thoughts 
of purſuing them. Their lory upon this occaſion was 
not in having, but in not being conquered. The loſs 
of men was v t in both armies ; but that of the 
horſes, of which the Chriſtians loſt a very great num- 
2 _ the more inconvenient to them, becauſe it was 
le. | | | | 
s the King was returning into his camp he met 
Henry of Ronnay, Prior of the 1 — of the hoſpital, 
who asked him whether he had d any news of 
the Count of Artois. All that I know of him, an- 


ſwered the King, is that he is in iſe, and when 


the Prior to comfort him, was making ſome. compli- 
ments upon the noble deeds of arms performed that 
day, the tears began to run from his eyes; and he ſaid 
nothing elſe, but that we ought to praiſe God for every 


thing; and adore his ＋ * 1 

hatever need of reſt the chriſtian army had after 

ſuch a day, they wcre obliged to put themſelves in a 

condition of not being ſurprized by an enemy, to whom 

the glory of not ng beaten by people who had hi- 

therto ſeemed invincible was the as 8 great vic- 
. 4 tory, 
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tory. They work'd all night upon a bridge of com- An. 1250. 
— with the Duke 1 camp, which x 
they had left with a body of troops on the other {ide 
of the river, part of whom came over the next day to 
the King's camp. 1 
Bondocdar, whoſe brave actions in the fight had 
gained him the command of the whole army, came i 
at the end of the night to attack the camp. He was did. 
repulſed by Joinville and Gaucher of Chatillun. The 
Friday following he came towards the camp with his 
wine army, being reſolved to attack it ordered a 
detachment to paſs the Nile to moleſ} the Duke of 
Burgundy's camp, and hinder him from ſending any 
aſſiſtance to the King during the fight. ble was in 
hopes of ſurprizing the camp ; but before he came up, 
the King having been informed of it by his ſcouts, had 
ranged his army in order of battle before the barriers 
of the camp. 2252 £3 441 eb et 46100 
At noon Bondocdar ſounded the charge with drums, 
trumpets, and kettledrums, and his. army moved all 
together. The right wing of the Chriſtians, where the 
Count of Anjou — » was charged the firſt, be- 
cauſe it was the fartheſt advanced: the diſcharge of a 
prodigious number of arrows and darts was ſuſtained 
with a great deal of reſolution by the . chriſtian ſoldi- 
ers: but the wildfire which they had not yet ſeen uſed 
in battles, diſconcerted them. It took hold of the 
men's cloths and the capariſons of. the horſes, of which 
the troopers were no longer inaſters. The terrible cries 
of, thoſe who were burning, were to be heard every 
where, and the Mabometans took their advantage of 
this confuſion. - Almoſt all was put to the rout, and 
the Count of Anjou, who had had his horſe killed un- 
der him, fought on foot with the Knights, ſurrounded 
"Thong bog adviſed of the danger his brother was 
in, march'd to bim in all haſte with a large ſquadron of 
the moſt valiant men of the army; and throwing him- 
ſelf ſword in hand into the midſt of the Mahometars 
and the wildfire, which took hold of him, perform'd, 
as uſual, prodigies of valour, killing and knocking 1 
down all that came in his way. He penetrated as far 
as the place where the Count of _—_ was, fighting 
with equal courage, but ready to under the mul- 


An. 2250. 


? rallied the troops, Whom his | 
in Hep courage, reputſed the Mabowerans beat them 
back a great way, regained the ground which 
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titude. He reſcued bim, after having received ſeyera] 
—— upon his armour.“ He 4a not ſto _ 1 

ce Whit 


had been 


eee 


What Aeitſeared this facceſs, was that Gancher of 


'Chatillon, who commanded the center of the army, re- 
Ejved the belt onſet of the Mahomerans, without any 


rder, and beat them off on every attack; for if the 
en way on this fide, the Count of An- 


troops had giv 
jou would. have been flatik'd and hemm'd in, 


£ 


-Mabometan' cavalty, and the Count of Poitiers was 


Lord of 


* 


80 Roſy, and the Count of NHlandrru, who were placed 
on the ſides of the templars, beat the infidels back 
vigour, and routed them; Mauvoiſin was 

ouſly wounded in this attack. 2.4 
left wing, where the Count of Poitiers and the 
Braxton commanded; had no better fate at 
the Count of Awjow's right wing. There was 
t infantry there, which was broke thro” by the 


3 


iſoner. Thy wereal ing him awa 
— 0665 being th r 


camp, inſpired the very boys, the ſutlers, and even the 


women themſelves, not with fear but with a kind of 
— with any thing that was 
ithout to fall 


# us 
. 


effacts th they 


and ob mem tes fly. 
Lord of — This . brok 


„ oo AM 


* 


vypoſſtion they met with, ſounded a retreat after hav- 
ing loſt many more men than the Chriſtians © but tow 

eat ſbever his loſs was, he could repair it, and for 
25 reaſon boaſt of having done more miſchief to the 
enemy than he received. | 

In theſe perplexing circumſtances, the beſt way the 
Chriſtians had to take, ſtem'd to be to retire to Damiete, 
the more becanſe they were no lotiger able to attack 
the enemy. They confidered what to do, and reſdlved 
to ſtay where were, to pive reſt to the army, and 
time to the ſick and wounded to be cured. 

During this, the news came of the artival of Almoa- 
dan fon and ſucceſſor to the laſt Sultan. His ee, 
the good qualities which appeared in his perfon, and 
the troops he brought with him, made all Egypt take 
heart again. Notwithſtanding the ardour which appeat- - 
ed in the Maſſrimen fo\diers, Almoadan by the advice 
282 !l made a propoſal to the King to treat 
with him. WM in; 

This Prince, ſeeing the fad condition his arty was 
reduced to by fic , conſented to it: they treated, 
and concluded, that the King ſhonld reftore Dawieve 
to the Sultan, and the Sultan put him in poſſeſſion of 
all the ki 7 of Jermfalem. In the treaty they pro- 
vided for the ck and wounded, and agreed 
upon proviſions and victuals not only for the return of 
the army to Damiete, but likewife for their tranſporta- 
tion ito Palme. | 


„ rejected this propofal with algen, 
e of the King's two brothers. The holy 


and offered on 
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) lignant fevers arid other diſtempers, ſo that all the camp 
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ble havock was made in the army by the ſcurvy, ma- 


'd almoſt nothing but an hoſpital, To theſe diſeaſes 


famine Was joyned by the ſeizing of their convoys, 


were half dead, made 


"C 


E 


for the enemy ſecing the people had to do, with 
themſelves maſters of the coun- 
try without oppoſition. 


In this, extremity they reſolycd to retreat towards 
Damiete. The thing was difficult, not to ſay impoſ- 
ſible. The Infidels had a numerous army ready to 
charge their rear as ſoon as they march'd, and they 


were to go twenty leagues from the camp to Damiete, 


872 $5. oo number of ame, m_ guarded 
t es an : but it was a caſe of neceſſity 
ade elf Pal f the Nil jects} ex 8 

army paſs d the N; eaſily, | 
bometans hav net ed — bn the rear, were repulſ- 


ed by Gaucher of Chatillon, who commanded it: but 


afterwards they had almoſt as many fights to maintain 
as they had ſteps to take. 7 Uivg 
The King after having ſuſtained a thouſand aſſaults, 
in which tho” he repulſed the enemy, he always loſt a 
cat man) met, came at laſt to a little town called 
gol in rin e's hiſtory, and 3 others Sarmoſac or 
armaſach. He fell there into ſo great a ſwoon thro' 
his fatigue, that they thought he was, going to expire. 


Gaucher of Chatillon defended a long time by himſe)f 


the entrance of a ſtreet which led to the hoyſe where 
the King was: we ſhould not have known of this ex- 
traordinary action, if it had not been for a Mahomerar, 
who having the boldneſs to joyn him, after he ſaw his 


_- ftrength was quite ſpent, killed him and brought off 
his horſe all covered with · the b of this valiant 


bis fainting fit, ſent Philip of 
with whom they had treated ſome. days before to te- 


man, and of that of the Infidels whom he, had ſlain. 


In the mean while the King being recovered from 
22 to get the Emit 


ceive new propoſals. The Emir, who knew the Sul- 
tan's intention, uſed him civilly, and conſented to treat 


again: but, a moment after one of the King's heralds 


called es Whether it was that the feat of dan 


r. 


his mind, or thro' an unſtaſbnabl c 


piece of zeal to fave the King his maſter's life, came 
without orders and cryed on all ſides, 6 ae 
out orders | ks, 


Prince, in order to agree upon what was not yet regulated, 
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Knights, all of you ſurrender; the Kin commands An.1259. 


you to do ſo by me, and do not let him be killed. Up- 


on this they all obeyed the pretended command of the 
King, and ſurrendered themſelves priſoners to the Ma- 


' hometans. This news being brought to the Emir, he told 


Montfort that there was no more occaſion for treating, 
fince they had ſurrendered and laid down their arms. 
At the ſame time the Emir G4maledin having enter'd 
Caſel without reſiſtance, took the King priſoner. This 
Prince to comfort himſelf deſired his chaplains to give 
him his breviary, and repeated it with as much ſedate- 
neſs as if he had been in perfect health in his palace at 
Paris. The Counts of Poitiers and Anjou, with all thoſe Epilt. S. Lud. 
in general who went by land to Damierte, were ſur- ee 
rounded by the enemy and obliged to ſurrender : not 
one eſcaped, for all were either killed or taken. 
The fate of thoſe who went down the river to Da- 
miette was not more happy ; and except the legate's 
ſhip, and a few others, all fell into the hands of the 
Infidels, who kill'd all the ſoldiers and common peo- 
ple, and ſaved none but perſons of diſtinction. 2 Joinville, 
ville was one of this number, and owed his life to a 
failor, who ſeeing him going to be murder'd cried out 
that he was the King's couſin. - | 
The Lords and Gentlemen who had been taken pri- 
ſoners, were oftcn alarmed before they could joyn the 
King again, partly thro” the brutality of the Mahome- 
tans, partly thro their inconſtancy : for ſometimes they 
would kill them, and ſometimes they were for ſaving 
them that they might not loſe their ranſom. At |! 
one of the Sultan's officers came and told them, that 
the King had treated for himſelf and them, and that they 
muſt depute four perſons of their troop to go to that 


and bring the treaty to a concluſion. They choſe Joha 
of Valeri, Philip of Montfort, Baldwin Thelip Se- 
neſchal of Cyprus, and Gzy his brother the Conſtable 
of that iſland. | 

They were carried to the place where the King was, Guillelmus 
whoſe conduct, reſolution, and behaviour, equally J. wer 
royal and chriſtian, had filled the Mabometant with miraculis 
admiration and aſtoniſhment ! as feeble and ſick as he 8. Ludovici, 
was, they never found one impatient or angry word 
come from him, He recited every day the office of 
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the breviary with his chaplain, and had all the prayers 
of the — contained i the miſſal read — the 
words of conſecration. In the midſt of the inſults 
which were ſometimes offered him by thoſe who guarded 
him, he preſerved a certain air of empire and authority, 
which kept them in awe: ſo that they ſaid ſometimes, 
that tho“ he was their priſoner, he treated them as if 
they themſelves had been his ſlaves. 

The Sultan ſent a propoſal to him, by which he de- 
manded a million of befants of gold and the city of Da- 


miette for his ranſom and that of the other priſoners. He 


anſwered, that he would not redeem himſelt with money; 


Epift. g. Lud. 
de captione 
ſul 


„unt. 


that he wou'd give the city of Damiette for the releaſe 
of his own perſon, and the million of beſants for that 
of all the priſoners. The Sultan charmed with his ge- 
neroſity and ſincerity, ſent to him and made him a 
compliment of his DIY, adding that out of the eſteem 
he had for him, he would remit the fifth part of the ſum. 
This article being ſettled, they agreed upon the reſt, 
which were a truce of ten years between the King and 
the Sultan, in which the Chriſtians of Paleſtine and 
Hria ſhould be comprehended ; that the King ſhould 
engage to deliver all the Mahometans out of captivity, 
who had been taken priſoners during the war, and ſince 
the treaty of the Emperor Frederick with Meledin, and 
that in like manner all the Chriſtians who were in cap- 
tivity ſince the ſame treaty, ſhould be ſet at liberty, 
The other articles related to the ſick and the wound- 


ed, thoſe who were ſettled at Damiette, their equipages, 


their effe&s, and other ſuch like matters. 

Things being thus regulated, there was nothing to 
do but to prepare for the evacuation of Damiette. I hey 
ent v King and the principal Lords of his army on 

four veſſels to go down the river towards that 

city, and to have an interview with the Sultan in the 
way : but the moſt unforeſeen accident in the world 
threw the King into more troubleſome perplexities and 
reater dangers than ever. It was the death of the new 

Itan, who was murdered during theſe tranſactions 
by the Mammelas, whoſe hatred he had drawn upon him- 
ſelf by the ſeverity with which he had uſed ſome of their 
commanders ſoon after his aſcending the throne. 

It was neceſſary to treat again with the Emirs; and 


the former treaty was confirmed with ſome few al- 


tcrations : 
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terations: but in a revolution, like this, occaſioned by An. 1250. 
the Sultan's death, nothing could be depended upon 
for certain. The Emirs after the treaty was ſigned, 
conſidered among themſelves, whether they ſhould not 
| behead the King and all the Chriſtians they had in their 
— Many were of this opinion, but a ſpark of 
onour animated one of the Emirs, and he ſpoke ſo 
handſomely upon this ſubject, that he prevented the bar- 
barons execution. | 

At laſt the King, after having been perplexed with 
many cavils, treacheries, and alarms from the Emirs 
after having paid them a quarter of the ranſom, an 
— Damiette, embark'd with the two Princes 
his brothers and ſeveral Lords, and arrived in the port 
of Acre upon the eighth of May 1250, being reſolved 
to ſettle the- affairs of the Chriſtians before he returned 
into Fraxce. 

In the mean time the news of the happy deſcent of Epiſt. Exif. 
the King upon Egypt, and the taking of Damzezre, had ag Fea 
been followed in France by accounts of other greater Iv. t. 7. Spi- 
imaginary advantages founded upon this firſt ſucceſs. cilegii. 
The conqueſt of Grand Cairo and Alexandria, and the 
intire defeat of the Sultan were publiſhed in the king- 
dom as certain ifacts, and rejoycings were made every 
where for them : but the greater their joy had been, the 
greater was their conſternation when they received cer- 
tain advice ſome time after of the King's captivity, of 
that of all the Princes and Lords, of the contagious 
diſeaſes which had preceded it, and had deſtroyed the 
greateſt part of the army. 

All the chriſtian Princes teſtified their grief at ſo fa- 
tal a diſaſter, and Frederick himſelf pretended to be 
more concerned at the King's misfortune than any o- 
ther of the ſovereign Princes. Queen Blanche the 
King's mother, who was more afflicted than any one 
elſe, gave orders for raiſing money to pay off the King's 
ranſom; and Pope Innocent, who in this had the ſame 
views with her, omitted nothing to back her deſigns. 
He wrote to ſeveral of the European Princes to en- 
gage them to take the croſs. Some did fo : but after 
all, the ſeveral motions which the King's impriſon- 
ment cauſed in Europe, had but little effect; and pro- 
duced in France a very troubleſome accident, and which 
was not the firſt of this a 7y had been ſcen r | 
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At the time of theſe cruſades, more than at any o- 
ther, the · people eaſily gave into ſentiments of piety 
and zeal, even to the greateſt exceſſes of fanaticiſm. 
An apoſtate Monk of the Ciſtercian· order, named Jacob, 
pretending to be a prophet and inſpired, perſuaded a 
vaſt number of the country people, that they were the 
perſons whom heaven would make uſe of to deliver 
the holy Land from the yoke of the Infidels ; that God 
had confounded the defigns of the great ones of the 
earth who truſted in their own ſtrength, to make his 
lory appear in the prodigies he would work by the 
ands of the weak ; that it was by the hands of ſwains 
and ſhepherds, a name which the Son of God had taken 
to himſelf when upon earth, that Mahomertiſm mult be 


+ cexterminated. 


Nangius in 
Geſlus Lud. 


He knew ſo well how to improve this cxtravagance 
by the help of ſome mountebank tricks, which paſſed 
for miracles among theſe ignorant people, that he got 
a great number of them together, and engaged them to 
follow him. Out of theſe'people he formed a militia, 
to whom he gave the name of paſtorals; and it was 
ſoon increaſed by a prodigious number of the ſcum of 
the people, and all the vagabonds and robbers in the 
Kingdom. 

I he Queen Regent, who had occaſion for ſoldiers to 
ſend into Paleſtine to the King's aſſiſtance, did not at 
firſt oppoſe this madneſs, from which ſhe hoped to 
draw advantage. But theſe paſtorals committed fo 
many diſorders, ſo many ravages and impieties, that 
ſhe began to be apprehenſive of terrible conſequences. 
The people took up arms againſt them, and Jacob their 
chief being knocked on the head in a tumult with the 
blow of a hatchet near Bourget, there wanted nothing 
more to confound all this rabble, and in a very ſhort 
time it was diſperſed, 

Notwithſtanding the Queen Regent's application to 
put herſelf in a condition of ſending the King ſuccours 
of men and money, her chief deſign was to engage 
him to return as ſoon as poſſible: and when ſhe knew 
he was in Paleſtine, ſhe wrote to him urging him very 
ſtrongly to haſten his return, This was likewiſe the 


King's reſolution, who had already prepared every thing 
$ 


for his departure. But he began to conſider of it after 


he came into Paleſtine, and eſpecially when he fun 
3 ow 
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how the Mahometans behaved in the execution of the An. 1250 


treaty. 
They hardly obſerved any thing they had promiſed, 
either with regard to the tranſporting of the magazines, 
or to the deliverance of the Chriſtians. On the con- 
trary they murdered ſeveral of them, and forced a great 
number of them to renounce their religion and embrace 
the Mahometan: on the other ſide the Princes and 
Lords of Paleſtine were continually repreſenting to 
him, that if he left them they ſhould lie at the mercy 
of the Mahometans, who to revenge the ravages that 
had been committed in Egypt, would exterminate all 
the remains of the Chriſtians in Paleſtine and SHria. 
Laſtly, the diviſions which he ſaw were kindling among 
the Mahometan Princes, made him hope for ſome fa- 
vourable opportunity of putting the affairs of the Chrif- 
tians in Paleſtine into a better condition. All theſe rea- 
ſons determined him not to be in haſte to leave the 
country. 8 
He called the Lords together who were with him, 
and deſired them to give him their thoughts upon this 
head. Moſt of them were for his returning to France; 
ſome for his ſtaying in Paleſtine. He heard them, and 
without declaring his mind as yet, told them that he 
would call them again together very ſoon. He did ſo, 
and without conſuſting any more he declared to them, 
that his reſolution was to continue ſome time longer 
in Paleſtine; that he would oblige no body to ſtay 
with him ; but that thoſe who had a mind to keep him 


company, ſhould want for nothing, and that his finances Joiavills 


ſhould maintain them all in common. 

This declaration thunder-ſtruck moſt of the aſſem- 
bly. The principles of honour and generoſity pre- 
vailed over the minds of ſome; the reſt embark'd about 
midſummer with the Counts of Anjou and Poitiers, 
whom the King thought proper to ſend back into France, 
to comfort the Queen-mother, and aſſiſt her in caſe of 
any war. 

| Fora — after the departure of the two Princes, 
the King raiſed new levies of ſoldiers, and wos not 
long before he had a body of troops conſiderable enough 
to make himſelf be fear'd by the different parties that 
were formed among the Infidels, upon the occaſion of 
the death of Almoadan the laſt Sultan of Egypt, who 
was aſſaſſinated upon the road to Damiette. The 
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The truth is, both of them were deſirous of bring- 


rng him into their intereſts. The Sultan of Damas, 


Jeruſe x if he would joyn with him againſt t 


An.1251. 


Joid, 


Ipid. 


couſin to the late Almoadan, ſent an embaſſy to him, 
offering to let him be mafter of all the kingdom of 

e Mans 
melus, The King gave the embaſſadors good hopes; 
and told them, that if the Emirs of Egypt continued 
to break the treaty which he had made with them, he 
would willingly treat with their maſter. 

He ſent John of Valencia into Egypt, who ſpoke 
with a great deal of boldneſs to the Emirs of the Mam- 
melus, and gave them to underſtand, that if they did 
not ſatisfy the King, he would ſoon be able to do him- 
ſelf juſtice, The Emirs underſtood his meaning. They 
anſwered, that they were reſolved to content the King 
in every thing, and conjured him to diſſuade him from 
the league with the Sultan of Damas; adding, that if 
he would on the other hand take their fide, and make 


a diverſion in the territories of that Sultan, they would 


offer him conditions as advantagious as he could deſire ; 
and to ſhew him the reſolution they were in to give 
him ſatisfaction, they releaſed out of priſon upon the 
ſpot two hundred 2 number of other 
ifoners, whom Fob» of Valencia brought to the 
King. They likewiſe ſent embaſſadors with him to 
negotiate the league againſt the Sultan of Damas. 
he King well ſatisfied at ſeeing already ſuch happy 
effects of his ſtaying in Paleſtine, an the two parties 
in ſuſpence, and ſent back Jobs of Valencia into Eg 
to treat with the Emirs, whilſt he ſtill gave the Sultan 
hopes of concluding likewiſe a treaty with him. 

n the mean while he took the opportunity of the un- 
certainty» in which he kept the two parties, to rebuild 
the walls of Cæſarea, twelve leagues from Acre upon 
the high road to — — without meeting with any 
oppoſition from the Sultan; he added new fortifications 
to Acre, and built ſome fortreſſes in the neighbouring 
country, 

Jobu of Valencia being arrived in Egypt, obtain'd al- 
molt every thing that he defired of the Emirs, who ex- 
ecuted feveral articles of the treaty which was made 
for the King's deliverance, and they made him amends 
for the ſeveral infractions they had committed. The 


league was concluded; aud they agreed upon a on 
44 | when 
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when they would come and joyn the King near 


Joppa. | 
Fe Sultan of Damas being informed of the-con- 
cluſion of this treaty, took his meaſures to prevent the 


= .. 
An. 1252. 


A 


conſequences of it. He poſted twenty thouſand men 


upon the paſſes in the road from Egypt to Foppa. The 

mirs durſt not undertake to force them; they ſent to 
make their excuſes to the King, and deſired him not 
to be impatient: but the Sultan of Damas having en- 
tered Egypt at the head of an army, and having gain'd 
a victory over them, he obliged them to deſire peace, 
and joyn with him againſt the King. 

oſtilities were —_— begun by the Sultan of Da- 

mas; and the Emirs of Egypt ſoon acted in the ſame 
manner. Several little skirmiſhes happened, in which 
the Mahometans were generally beat, and the Kin 
who was not in a condition to keep the field, took 
care to fortify Sidon, otherwiſe called Sajetta. 

During four years that this holy King ſtayed in Pa- 
leſtine, employed in repairing the towns of, the Chriſ- 
tians, and putting them in a ſtate of defence againſt 
the Mahometans, the latter entered upon no conſidera- 
ble undertaking; and as he himſelf had not a ſuffi- 
cient number of troops, he did not engage in any great 
expedition. He often exerciſed his devotion in viſiting 
the holy places, where he could fo without expoſing 
himſelf to any evident danger. He went ſometimes 
to Cana in Galilee, ſometimes to mount Tabor, and 
ſometimes to Nazareth. 

The Sultan of Damas, notwithſtanding the war, of- 
fer'd to allow him to 50 to Jeruſalem. He wiſhed 
for nothing more: but the Lords of the country repre- 
ſented to him the conſequences of this ſtep, telling 
him that if he entered Feruſalem without having con- 
quered it, the other Princes, who ſhould come after 
him to the aſſiſtance of Paleſtine, would think they 
had accompliſhed their yow, if after his example they 
ſhould only vifit the holy places; and that this pro- 
ceeding would be enough to determine them to con- 
fine their devotion to that, without troubling them- 


Joinvilte., 


ſelves about reconquering that capital. He yielded. 


to their remonſtrances, and ſent his thanks to the 
Sultan, | 


K k 4 Whether 
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Whether it was that in France they had a mind to 


or whether the ill ſucceſs of his expedition into 
Egypt had cooled the ardour of the French towards 
the voyages beyond ſea, or whether the ſuſpicions they 
had of the King of Ezg/and would not let them leave 
the kingdom unguarded, there came but very few 
French troops into Paleſtine; and in the ſpace of near 


four years there were hardly ww Lords, who came to 


joyn the King, but the young Count of Eu, Arnulph 
of Guiſnes, and Raymond Viſcount of Tarenne ; but 
as they conſtantly furniſhed him with money in abun- 
dance, he perſiſted in his deſign of not leaving Paleſtine 
as yet, when a piece of news which he received, and 
which was the molt afflicting that he could receive, 
obliged him to think of — 

It was that of the death of t 


- Gmufridus de mother. This Princeſs died upon the firſt day of De- 


Nangius, 


z 


cember in the year 1252. Hiſtory furniſhes us with 
but few perſons of her ſex, who have equalled her in 
the art of government. A mind upright, ſound, con- 
ſtant, and unſhaken, and a manly courage, proof againſt 
the moſt unfortunate and moſt ſudden accidents, make the 
principal part of her character. Theſe qualities joyned 
to a great deal of art, an inſinuating air, and the charms 
and graces with which nature had abundantly adorn'd 
her, gave her that great authority, which ſhe always 
made a good uſe of to the advantage of the ſtate. She 
was full of picty and virtue ; but imperious to ſuch a 
degree, that ſhe would poſhbly have made herſelf more 
to have been feared than Yoved by a ſon of any other 
remper than St. Lew:s's *, 

e learn'd this news at Sajetta, and according to 
others at Joppæ, from the legate, to whom the letters 
which gave an account of it were directed. He re- 
ceived it with the greateſt grief imaginable. At firſt 
he burſt into floods of tears; but his reſignation ap- 
peared ſo much the more heroical : for throwing him- 
ſelf at the foot of the altar in his chapel, he addreſſed 
himſelf to God in theſe noble words. Lord, I am 
already too much — to thee for having preſerv- 
ed to me ſo long ſo a mother ; thou tale her 


See Dn Cange's notes upon Foinville's hiſtory, p. 98. 
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4 from me, and it is thy abſolute will. It is true, An. 1252. 
there was no one in the world for whom I had more 
« affection and tenderneſs ; but ſince thou haſt thus or- G2ufridus de 
« dered it, may thy holy name for ever be bleſſed for it.” 
He ſhew'd his regard for her by having the ſacrifice of 
the 4 offered for her in his preſence every day of 
his life. 
Queen Margaret his ſpouſe, who ſtayed with him An. 1253. 
in Paleſtine, was more eaſily comforted. She did not 
love the Queen- mother, becauſe ſne was a great con- 
ſtraint upon her; that Princeſs kept her very much 
under, and always hindred the King from letting her 
have any concern in buſineſs. However ſhe alſo ſhed 
abundance of tears: and one day when Joinville found Joinville 
her weeping, he ſaid to her with his uſual freedom, edition of 
„Madam, it is true, one ſhould never believe a wo- * 
„% man's tears; for your mourning is for the woman 
„ whom you hated the worſt in the world.” The 
Queen reply'd with the ſame ſincerity, © My Lord of 
% FJoinville, neither is it for her that I weep; but it is 
for the great trouble the King is in; and likewiſe 
for m — Iſabella, who is under the care and 
© cuſtody of men. | 
From that time the King prepared for his departure, 
but without precipitation. He ſtayed a year after in 
Paleſtine, that he might not leave that country incapa- 
ble of oppoling the Mahometans, and that he might 
finiſh the fortifications of the places which he had re- 
paired, After which he recommended to the legate; 
who had orders from the Pope to ſtay in Paleſtine, to 
take care of this part of Chriſtendom, which was ſo 
much expoſed to the cruelty of the Infidels. He left 
him a good deal of money with a reaſonable number 
of troops, He gave the command of Acre, which 
was the moſt important fortreſs in the country, to 
ac | of Sergines with an hundred Knights to guard it; 
and having received a thouſand teſtimonies of gratitude 
and reſpect from the Lords and people, who called him 
the Father of the Chriſtians, and whom he promiſed he 
would never forſake, he embarked at the port of Acre, 
upon the twenty fourth of April in the year 1254. with An. 1254. 
a fleet of fourtcen ſail. | 3 
Lewis, maintaining in all reſpe&s, and in all places, 
his character of a perfectly Chriſtian Prince, 9 his 
; : cet 
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An.1254- fleet, and eſpecially his own ſhip, a kind of church. 


They preached in it, catechiſed, frequently confeſs'd, 
celebrated the divine offices, and he exerciſed his ⁊eal 
and charity all manner of ways, and with ſuch ſuc- 
ceſs as gave him a great deal of comfort. He run a 


great riſque of his life, his ſhip having ſtruck, and 


with ſo much force, that eighteen foot of the keel 
ſtuck faſt in the fand. It was look'd upon as a mi- 
racle that it was not loſt. The King, to ſhew his 
truſt in God, would not change his ſhip, notwithſtand- 
ing the requeſts which were made him. He met with 
another violent ſtorm before he arrived in Cyprus. 
They did not land there, but only took in freſh water and 
ſome proviſions. At laſt, after a voyage of ten weeks, 
the fleet arrived upon the eighteenth of July at the 


iſland of Hieres, before a caſtle which belonged to the 


Duke of Anjon. 
After having reſted there for ſome days, he left H;:- 


eres, made a viſit to St. Baume in his journey, and 


Nangius, 


came to Vincennes upon the fifth of September. He 
went from thence to return thanks to God at the ab- 
by of St. Dexisr, where he made moſt noble preſents. 
The univerſal joy which the people expreſſed upon 
bis arrival and entry into Paris, made but little im- 


preſſion upon his mind. He had always before his 


the dangerous condition of Chriſtendom in the 

aſt. He attributed the ill ſucceſs of his expedition 
to his fins. Sadneſs was painted upon his face; and 
the extraordinary modeſty which he affected from this 
time in his dreſs, was a kind of continual mourning, 
which he always wore for ſo many brave Lords who 
were loſt in the enterprize. His greateſt comfort was 
having brought ſeveral Mahometans with him, ſome 
of whom had already receiv'd baptiſm in Paleſtine, 
and others were chriſten'd in France. He wore the 
croſs upon his cloaths when he came to Paris, to 
ſhew that he had not quitted his deſign of returnin 
to the affiſtance of the Chriſtians in the Eaſt ; whic 


much abated the joy expreſſed at his return. But his 


affliction, and the care which he took more than ever to 
fanctify himſelf by auſterities and other good works, 
did not at all take off the application he owed to the 
good of his realm. He had an account given him of 


all that had happened during bis abſence. I will py 
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h. ſet down the molt important of thoſe matters, the re- An.1254- 
4 lation of which I deferred, that 1 might not interruft 
al that of the affairs of Egypt and Paleſtiue. 
Co The Queen Regent was particularly obliged to March. Paris. | 
2 watch over the proceedings of the King of Enzland, 
nd who did not long hide his deſign of making uſe of 
el the opportunity ot the King's abſence to retake what 
fi- he had loſt in the laſt war. She engaged the Pope to 
fis uſe his ſtroggeſt endeavours with that Prince. He did 
d- ſo, inſomuch that he threatned to lay all his dominions 
th under an interdict, if he committed the leaſt hoſtility 
” _ the territories of France. This menace had its effecł. 
id The Queen Regent did not ſhew any uneaſineſs upon 
8 the account of the King of England's projects, and 
be ſome time after ſhe even refuſed him leave to paſs 
he thro* the kingdom, tho" he deſired it, that he might 
go and quell a rebellion which was riſen in Gaſcoigne. 
2 The death of Raymond, the ſeventh of that name and 
id the laſt Count of Towlouſe, which happened at the time 
le that he was pretending at leaſt to embark, in order to join 
* the King, made new buſineſs for this Princeſs. By the 
2 treaty cein the year 1229. all the dominions of the 
n Count of Toulouſe were after his death to come to A.- 
_ phonſo, Count of Poitiers, who had married Jane his 
is daughter. The Queen immediately ſent Gzy and He 
6 of Chevreuſeto take poſſeſſion of them. She named an pe Caprafia. 
n adminiſtrator to this ſucceſſion ; every thing went on Epen Fancs 
d with tranquillity, and the Count of Poitiers at his re- gry of he 
is turn from Egypt went himſelf to receive homage and Counts ot 
p, oaths of allegiance from his new ſubjects. This ſuc- Tee. 
0 ceſſion might have raiſed differences between the Count 
'$ of Poitiers and the Count of Anjou, becauſe there 
le were ſome eſtates and fortified towns in Provence, 
, which belonged to the Count of Toxloxſe : but by the 
” care of the Nh Regent theſe two Princes, acted al - 
0 ways in concert, and brought Avignon, Arles, and 
| Marſeille to obedience, who made a ſcruple of ac- 
F nowledging them for their Lords. 
is After the death of the Queen Regent the government 
0 fell into the hands of the Counts of Anjou and Poiti- 
5, ers; and before the King's return a terrible war broke 
0 out in the Netherlands between the Lords of the 
if houſe of Aueſnes and the Lords of the houſe of Dam- 
e pierre, on account of the ſucceſſion of Margaret, 


et 2 Counteſs 
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An.1254. Counteſs of Flanders and Haynault. There was a 
WY bloody battle fought in the iſland of Valcheren in Zea- 
land. The Count of Anjou entered into this war, be- 
aauauſe of the donation which Margaret had made him 
— of the county of Haynault. He took Kupelmonde, 
Aural of Valenciennes, and Mons, but the war was ſuſpended 
Flanders fol. by a truce, and the difference ended two years after 
790. by the authority of the King, who engaged the Count 
of Anjou to renounce the donation which had been 

made him of the county of Haynault. 
| When the King arrived ſoon after the truce ] juſt 
now mentioned, he found Europe in as much confu- 
ſion as when he left it. The Emperor Frederick died 
in the year 1250. and Conrad his ſon, who had con» 
ginued the war againſt the Pope, was juſt dead, being 
poiſoned by Mainfroy Prince of Tarentum his brother, 
natural ſon to Frederick ; notwithſtanding which, this 
wicked wretch, who was even accuſed of having ſhort- 
ned his own father's days, was afterwards guardian to 

Conradin the fon of Conrad. 

Pope Innocent the fourth after Frederick's death was 
recalled into Italy by the moſt conſiderable cities be- 
yond the Alps, He was reſolved to make his advantage 
of Conrad's ſudden death, and advanc'd towards Naples, 
where he was received with joy. Mainfroy made as tho 
he would have ſubmitted ; but at the end of ſome weeks 
they took up arms on both ſides; and the Pope dyin 
the ſame year, Alexander the fourth his — fow 
himſelf engaged to maintain the war. | 

Upon the proſpect of all theſe tumults, the holy 
King thought of nothing but how to ſecure the tran- 
quillity of his realm, and to procure peace and quiet, 
if he could, not only to the church, but likewiſe to 
all his neighbours. From this time to the end of 
his life we ſhall find him employed in almoſt no- 


thing but this care, and that of ſanctify ing himſelf more 
and more. 


Scarce had he taken ſome reſt at Paris, but he went 


to vifit the frontiers of the Netherlands; and he did the 
lame ſeveral times afterwards. n his return, when 
he was at Soiſſons, the Lord of Fomwille came to wait 
upon him about an important affair which he had in 
commiſſion : namely, to deſire of the King his daughter 
Iſabella ia marriage for Tbibaud the ſecond, * of 

varre. his 
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This Prince was ſon of Thibaud Count of Cham- An.1254- 
pagne and King of Navarre, who has been ſo often C-WNe 
mentioned in this hiſtory, and who died the foregoing * 

ear. Thibaud the ſecond was but fifteen years old Champagne 
when his father died; and till he came to age, Marga- p. 6. n. 100. 
ret of Bourbon his mother had the regency of the king» 
dom. The King conſented to the propoſal about his 
daughter's marriage: but before that was performed, he 
would have ſome differences adjuſted which had riſen 
between the Count of Britanny and Thibaud, upon pou 
of the ſucceſſion of the late King of Navarre. The Ibid. a. 97. 
buſineſs was decided by the court of Peers; and after- 
wards the young couple were married at Melun with 
a great deal of magnificence. 

efore the celebration of this marriage, there was 
another much more magnificent feaſt in France upon 
the occaſion I am going to relate. Heury the third, 
King of England, had been obliged to come over into 
Coſcoigne to ſuppreſs ſome ſeditions there, and he had 
ſtayed there ever ſince that time. He deſired the Ki 
to give him leave to return thro* France into England. 
The King willingly granted it. He went to meet him 
as far as Chartre. He paid him the greateſt honours 
at Paris; and at an entertainment which this. Prince 
gave him at the temple where he had choſen his lodg- 
ings, he would even have given him the firſt 1 
but the King of 2. refuſed it: You are my Lord 
ſaid he to him, and you ſhall be ſo always, take the 
place which belongs to you. 

The King of England ſtayed eight days at Paris; 
where great care was taken not to give him any room 
for diſpleaſure. The two Kings during this time had 
ſome private conferences; and upon more than one 
occaſion, if we may believe the Eugliſb hiſtorian, the Marth, Paris. 
King expreſſed to Heury the deſire he had of reſtoring 
Normandy to him; bui, added he, my twelve Peers 
and my Barons will never conſent to it. The exceſſive 
tenderneſs of the King's conſcience, and his behaviour 
afterwards in ſome treaties with the King of Exgland, 
render this fact pretty credible : but the teſtimony of this 
1 author acquaints us with two important 
things at leaſt. The firſt, that from that time the Peers 
of France were fixed to the number of twelve; and in 
the ſecond place, that the King did not diſpoſe of any 

conliderable 
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conſiderable part of his dominions without the conſent 
not only of the Peers of the kingdom, but likewiſe 
of his Barons, who were the greateſt Lords of the 
realm, tho” of an inferior rank to that of the Peers, 
The King of England left Paris loaded with ho- 
hours. He "gaiied there the character of being very li- 
beral; and ſome time after the truce between the two 


crowns was prolonged *. - 


be 


Es 


According to the reſolution which the King had 
taken of giving himſelf up for the future intirely to the 
bod of his people and the ſervice of God, he made 
eral ordinances, as well to have exact juſtice done 

to every body, as to prevent certain ſcandalous crimes, 
and particularly blaſphemy. He took care to have them 


executed; and a citizen of Paris having been convicted 


and had a red hot iron appli 


of blaſphemy, he ſtood firm _ all ſolicitations, 
to his mouth, which 
was the puniſhment mentioned in the ordinance : and 
when ſome of the moſt conſiderable perſons at court 
murmured at this ſeverity, he ſaid that he would rather 
chooſe to ſuffer this puniſhment himſelf, than omit any 
thing to ſtop ſo great a ſcandal. 
He made another ordinance upon a point of infinite 
importance to the tranquillity of the kingdom, by which 
he forbid the private wars between the infeoffed Gen- 
tlemen and Lords, a thing which the Nobility look'd 
upon as a prerogative belonging to their qualities and the 
Lordſhips of the lands they poſſeſſed. It was an abuſe 
Which had been eſtabliſhed in France when the autho- 
ny of the Kings of the ſecond race began to dwindle. 
o King before him had dared to, undertake to aboliſh 
this diſorder. The ordinances by which he forbad theſe 
was made at St. Germain en Laye and is dated in 
January 1257. It is probable that he was obeyed by 
moſt of the Nobility, at leaſt if we judge of it by what 
one of his hiſtorians ſays in general, that after he was 
returned from the holy Land, his ſubjects had ſo much 
veneration for him, that there were few who durſt 
diſobey his orders, and that ſome who did ſo, were 
ſeverely puniſhed for it. But after his death theſe 
diforders began again, as we may ſee by ſeveral 
ordinances of his facceſſors. It was but by little and 
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little that this cuſtom ceaſed; and we ſee ſome re- An. 1257. 
mains of it even in the time of Lewss the eleventh. Low 
Saint Lewss ſometime after endeavoured likewiſe to 
aboliſh the proof of innocence by duel which was in 
uſe in the courts. It was no longer practiſed in the 
lands that depended immediately upon royal juſtice : 
but few of the Lords, who had high juriſdiction, 
imitated his example, and he did not undertake to force 
them to it. As he always purſued his deſign of eſta- 
bliſhing a ſolid peace in his kingdom, he concluded 
the year following two important treaties with two of 
his neighbours, Tome the firſt King of Arragon and 
Henry the third King of England. 
The Kings of France had at all times ſome preten- 
ſions to the counties or lordſhips of Barcelona, Urgeh, 
Beſalu, Rouffillon, Lampourdan, Cerdagne, Conflans , 
Cirone, and Auſone, called at preſent Vic: and I have 
obſerved in the hiſtory of Philip Auguſtus, that till the 
council of Tarragona, which was held in his time, 
they dated the publick inſtruments in thoſe countries 
from the years of the reign of the Kings of France. 
Philip Auguſtus had then other affairs upon his hands 
whic hindered him from demanding ſatisfaction for the 
abolition of this uſage, in which we ſee an evident 
mark of the ſovereignty of the Kings of France over a 
thoſe dominions. 
On the other hand the Kings of Arragon had like- 
wiſe their pretenſions to Carcaſſune, Raſez, Lauraguez, Ads Con- 
Termes, Beſiers, Agde, Albi, Rodez, Foix, Cahors, — 
Narbonne, Minerbe, Frenolbedes, the country of Sault, vie, 1. & 
the Gevandan, Niſmes, Toulouſe, St. Giles, c. And Jacobum. 
we find accordingly in the hiſtory of the wars of the Albi- 
genſes, that moſt of theſe dominions were look'd upon 
only as meſne fiefs of the Crown of France, and that 
Peter of Arragon James's father had received homage 
for them as fk immediately depending upon his own. 
All this was founded upon poſſeſſion and alliances by 
marriages.  - 
Theſe matters were ſettled in the year 1258. at Cor- An. 1258. 
beil, where according to the hiſtory of __ both the Mariana 
Kings met. It was ſtipulated, that the King of France . 
according. to agreement made with the King of Arra- ; 
gon ſhould renounce for himſelf and his ſucceſſors 
all the rights which he might have or un to 
ve 
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An. 1258. have to all the countries named in the firſt enumera« 
OY WV tion, and that alſo the King of Arragon ſhould 
_ * © renounce likewiſe in the ſame manner all the rights 
which he might have to the countries mentioned in the 
ſecond, and in general all that had been poſſeſſed ei- 
thet in demeſne or lordſhip, by Raymond the laſt Count 
of Toulouſe. 5 
Invent. des This treaty having been ratified at Barcelona, the 
—— 1 renonnced likewiſe in favour of Queen 
Provence Margaret, all the rights which be might have to the 


551. Me- countries of Provence and Forcalquier, as well as to the 


moirs 0 


cities of Arles, Avignon, and Marſeille. It was in this 
— 1p bi- ſame year and at Ss fame place that the marriage of 
cileg, . 2. Philip the ſecond ſon of France with Iſabella the King 
of Arragon's daughter was concluded on; but it was not 
conſummated till ſome yeary after upon the account 
of the age of the Prince and Princeſs, | 
Theſe treaties were advantageous to France, which 
yielded up nothing by them, but rights which it was 
impoſſible to maintain in countries ſituated on the other 
fide of the Pyrendes, to continue in inconteſtable poſ- 
ſeſſion of a great number of cities, and very conſider- 
able demeſnes on this ſide the ſame mountains. 
Kings of Arragon a very long time after made ſome 
attempts to get free from this treaty ; but it was always 
in vain. 
The other treaty, which began this ſame year with 
England, but was not concluded till the year follow- 


ing, was not ſo agreeable to the French; atleaſt it was 


againſt the advice of the council that the King did it. 
The King of England depending mightily upon the 

tenderneſs of St. Lewis's conſcience, demanded of 

him the reſtitution of all the provinces and demeſnes 


Patch. Paris. Which Philip Augaſtus had taken from England; that 


is, he claimed the ſurrender of Normandy, Maine, Anjou, 
Poitou, Perigord, and Limouſin. The King was far from 
conſenting to this : but his deſign was to make 
with him by returning him ſome part of what he de- 
manded, upon condition that he would make an abſo- 
lute ceſſion of all the reſt to the crown of France. 
The King's council was of opinion that he ſhould give 
up nothing ; and as the miniſters thought that it was a 
| principle ot conſcience which made him think of this 
itution, they proved to him that he might be ſafe 
in 
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„es ot 
in that reſpect, by 'ſhewing him the juſtice of the edin. An. 12 
1 4 Phe e his grandfather had . 
made of all the demeſnes of the late King John of 
England for the crime of rebellion, and for having re- 
faſed to appear at the court of Peers, after he had 
killed or cauſed to be killed Arthur Count of Bri- 


tany Ag 63 His q | 4 

The King anſwered them that it was not out of Joiaville, 
ſcruple that'He'a&ed thus; that he was perſuaded his 
poſſeſſion was lawful ; but that he was reſolved to ſer- 

tle a laſting peace between the two nations, and that 

if he yielded up any thing, it ſhould not be without-an 
honourable compenſation to the crown. | 


” 


* 


* 


His reſolution being taken upon this head, the ple- 
nipotentiaries of the two Kings after ſome conferences, 
agreed in June , Firſt, that the King ſhould yield to Exg- 
land, Limouſin, Querci, and Perigord: Secondly, Agen 
and Agenois after the death of the Count and Counteſs 
of Poitiers, ii caſe that country ſhould for want of 


' heirs revert to the crown of Fraxce. "The ſame thing 


was ſtipulate with regard to Naintonge beyond the 
Charente: Eu, that itt conſideration of theſe ceſſi- 
ons, the King Fon ard Edward his eldeſt ſo! 
ſnould renoumce all their rights, which they pretended 
to have to the' duchy of Normandy, the counties of  _ 
— Maine, Tie, Foley — 4 o_ the Hom. 

h might have d on this ſide the ſea, except An. 1 
ety Ant ya the other articles. Theſe 7 595 
the principal heads of this + treaty, which was ratified 
by ury King of England, by Richard his brother 

ing of the "Roman, by Henry's two ſons Edward. 
2 and by the Prelates and Barons of Eng - 
ana. | * 4 h ; p , 
This treaty' was diſapproved in France by a great Nangius in 
many N — of opinion that inſtead of Yelt. Lud. 
making peace, it would have been better after the end 
of the truce to have made war with the King of Em- 
land; who hid a great deal of buſineſs upon his hands 
at home, and who having nothing in France but Baur. / 
deaur, Bayonne, and fome other places in Gaſcoigne, 


® Ds muri colefiiqn of ned G. OA. 
+ This treaty. in the Gaſcon language is in tie M99, of Brieans vol. 


_ the ſecond in the King's library, ';, 


tr. . LI could 
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An. 1259, could not have defended. them long againſt all che 
CY forces of the kingdom, where there were now no fac- 
tions teln 

To judge of it by the fatal conſequences of the wars, 
7 theſe Engliſh demeſnes noned in Fraxce, in 
he reigns of the King's ſucceſſors, this advice was the 
beſt, according to the rules of good politicks : but this 
Prince thought that peace joined to the authentick re- 
nunciation, which the Emgliſþ made of the duchy of 
Normandy, Poitou, Maine, Anjou, Touraine, ought to 
be put in balance with the advantages which could be 
hoped for from a war, the events. of which after all 

are always uncertain. 
Some time after the ratification of the treaty, the 
King of England came to Paris, did homage to the 
King for all that he poſſeſſed in France, and was re- 
ſtored to his Peerage as Duke of Gzyennve, Dur- 
ing his ſtay. at Paris he married Beatrix his daughter 
to John of Britanny, ſon of Jobn the firſt Count of 
Hritauny; but the joy of this marriage was ſucceeded 
by ſorrow cauſed by the death of Lewis the eldeſt ſon 
of St. Lewis, who died at ſixteen years of age upon 
ne of the laſt days of this year. He was a young 
rince well made and or oe hopes. His death made 
ö Philip 9 Song on preſumptive heir 8 5 
An. 1262. crown. marriage of this y rince wit | 
p bella Infanta of Arragon, which had been agreed on at 


| 
7 h 
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and ſoli 
. to d 
Brienne vol. let 


*7.o _ upon him; Theewo parties conſamed.to 
 Compromil- 3 Compromiſe ; and we may ſee at this 
Burman library the King of England's letters 
a * | 
Spicileg. themlelyes to ſubmit to his judgment. 
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thoſe of t 


Exglſo Barone to the King, in which they engaged 
The 
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The compromiſe having been put into the King of An. 1262. 
France's hands, the K ing aud Queen of England, — WW 
Edmund, moſt of the Biſhops and Lords of their party, 


as well as moſt of the confederate Barons, except the 


Farl of Rows came to Amiens about the feaſt of 


Epiphany. ing was there ſoon after; and here An.1 

re ſingular cauſes that had 15 

been ſeen for the quality of the parties was pleaded ; 

— =_ fide the — * 2 — ſubjects, 

who eeing to ſubmit to Lewss's judgment, pro- 

claimed — glorious manner the wiſdom, uprights Match. Paris; 

neſs and equity of this Prince, = | 
After ſome days, which were ſpent in hearing the 

reaſons of the two parties, they ratified the compro» - 

miſe again; and the King in the li e of a ſovereign 

judge, and in terms of abſolute command, pronounced Caffamus ir- 

the ſentence which kept England, France, and almoſt all nm 

Europe in ſuſpence. this ſentence he annulled all 

the articles concluded on in N at Oxford, 

as innovations which — 7 icial and injurious to 

the royal majeſty ; declared the oaths vod which the 

King of England had taken by fotce for the obſervati- 

on of thoſe articles; ordered that the fortreſſes which 

had been put into the hands of twenty four members 

of parliament, ſnould be returned to the power and 

diſpoſal of the ſovereign; that he might, as he had hi- 


therto done, diſpoſe of the great offices in the ſtate, 


admit all into his council whom he ſhould think 57 
per, and be reſtored to all the power and rights Which 
were legally poſſeſſed by his predeceſſors: but as to the 
charters, Which contain'd the liberties and privileges 
of the . they ſhould not be ab in any 
The: contents of this decree which maintained every 
one in his ancient rights, ſnewred the juſtice of it. Ac. 
cordingly ſeveral Lords renounced the league, and 
joined with the King of Exglaud, but in the buſineſs 
of fudion, the heads generally ſpeaking are not well 
pleaſed with what puts an end to their di —_— 
The Earl of Lercefter drew the rebels tog agai 
they returned to their arms, and the Kin of Ea | 
being defeated at the battle of Leaves, was taken priſdner Match, Paris, 
with Prince Edward his eldeſt ſon, and his brother 
Richard King of the —_— Sy young Prince — 
WY 2 war 
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made his eſcape out of priſon, got a great 


LYN, number of Lords together again, raiſed a new army, 


and attack'd the Earl of Leiceſter near Eueſnam. The 
battle was fought in the beginning of Argeft ;. the Earl 
"loſt it and was killed; whieh put an end to this rebel lion. 
The King was delivered; reſtored to his throne, and 
the confederates repented too late that they not 
ſtood to the judgment of the King of France. 
There was at that time in France a buſineſi of no 
leſs, importance. in hand, which was the inveſtiture of 
the kingdom of Sicily for the Count of Injos the King's 
brother. This kingdom had a maſter already, —52 
Mainfroy the Emperor ,Frederick's, natural ſon, who 
had no more regard than his father for the holy See; 
of which Sicily was a fief., The Popes: had hitherto 
in, vain look'd out ſor a rival to oppoſe to Mainfroy. 
But when Urban the fourth was railed to the Pomik- 
cute, he was not diſcouraged; and thinking he had 
found, in Charles Count of Anjon, a Prince Who had 
courage, ambition, activity, prudence, and the other 
. qualities to carry on a great undertaking, he 
1 his application to him. | 
Charles accepted the offer very willingly :: but there 
was a great diſtance between this and the execution. 
It was neceſſary to begin with ſettling the conditions 
upon which the inveſtiture ſhould be granted. Simon 
Cardinal of St. Cecilia was, ſent, by the Pope for this 
75 657 They negotiated a long time, the Cardinal's 
n rudtions chic 


* of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate againſt the enterpriſes 


by deſcendants, upon the dependance which he. and 
ey ſhould have upon the holy See, upon the aſſiſtance 
he ſhould furniſh theP 


ſhould begin to take the flelc. 


dinal had orders not to ſhew too. much 
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nia in Iaaly, the duchy of Spoleto, Ja Marche d Ancona, An. 1264. 
the patrimony of St. Pere in Twſeany, and to every WWW 
other demeſne or fief of 'the'church, without ever be- 

ing able to pretend to have or acquire any authority or 

dignity in them of what kind ſoever it might be, on the 

pam of excommuniĩeation- 3 

That the Kings his ſucceſſors ſnould do the Pope 

homage and take an oath of allegiance to him; that 

both ſhonld' be renewed every time there was a new 

King or a new Pope; that the homage and oaths ſhould 

run in theſe terms. © I. N. doing full vaſſalage aud 

« allegiance to the church for the kingdom of Sicily, 

„and all the land which is on this fide the Pharos *, 

as far as the frontiers of the territories of the church 

6 except the city o Benevent with all its territory and 

e dependences, from henceforth and forever, I will be 

faithful to St. Peter, and to the Pope m Lord, and | 
to his ſuceeſſors canonically elected, A = 

| That the empire ſhould never be - poſſeſſed with the l 
| kingdom of Sicily: that the Count and his ſucceſſors 

ö ſhould ſwear, that they would never uſe any endeavours to 

get themſelves choſen Emperors or Kings of the Romans, 

or Kings of Germany, or Lords of Lombardy or Tufe 

cany-; and that if any of the preſumptive heirs to the 

| crown of Sicily ſhould accept of any of theſe titles, 

| he ſhould from that time loſe all right to this crown. 

| It is eaſy to gueſs at the reaſon which made the 


„ * 


Pope inſiſt ſo ſtrongly upon the perpetual ſeparation of 
the kingdom of Sicily from the empire and the domi- 
nions of Italy and Germany. It was that the union 
of theſe: dominions would have made the King of 
— too | pers „ would have put him into a 
condition of oppreſſing the church, of ' reducing the 
Popes to s ſtate of ſervitude, of depriving them of all 
authority, of diſputing the poſſeſſion of Kome and its 
dependences with therp , and of giving them trouble 
upon every occaſion, as the experience of the former 
reigns bat too well ſhewed : and that on the con- 
trary the Pope being ſupported by the King of Sly 
and Naples, who would have 19 much dependence 
upon him, would be able to oppoſe the Emperors and 
the other Princes of Ita) "Y 


e That is for Naples and the other dominions depending vp takes 
tm of Hg a tart hp. TO WY By 
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An. 1264. By the laſt article it was agreed, that as ſoon as the 


was concluded, the Pope ſhould get an at 
drawn up of the donation, of the kingdom of Sicily 
ned by himſelf and all the Cardinals; and that the 
unt of Anjou ſhould on his fide deliver an inſtrument 


faxes Bulle ſealed with _—_ ſeal, in which he ſhould acknow- 
m. 


ledge upon oath and in expreſs terms, that he held 
the kingdom of Sicily, yo all that depended upon it 
on this fide the Pharos, for him and his ſucceſſors, of 
the ſole liberality and fayour of the holy See, and 
that he received and poſſeſſed this kingdom from the 
Roman church upon the conditions expreſſed in the 


caty, 5 4 : / 
5 Clement the fourth, the ſucceſſor of Urban, who 
died during theſe tranſactions, altered nothing of his 


predeceſſor's deſigns with regard tothe Count of An. 


Jou. But as eaſy as it was for the Pope to make a 
preſent of the crown of Sicily, and for the Count of 
Anjou to accept it, it was difficult to take it from him 
who was in poſſeſſion of it; and who — 2 2 
long time that the party was leaguing againſt him in 
e 


France, had had time enough to provide againſt it, and 
prevent the conſequences of it. | 
If ever enterpriſe was hazardous, full of and 


difficultics, and in which courage, prudence, and fucceſs 
ought to have been inſeparable, it was this. The buſineſs 
was to go and dethrone a Prince, who had been ſettled 
or many years in 2 very diſtant realm, a Prince wha 
both conduct and courage, was cunning and de- 
ceitful, who had valued not the blackeſt crimes and 
treaſons ſo he could but aſcend the throne, and would 
value them yet leſs to maintain himſelf in it; a Prince 
werful by ſea and land, cover'd by the countries or 
allies, which they muſt take before they could come 
at him, who was upon his guard, ſecure of the aſſiſ- 
tance of the Saracens, ſome remains of whom had con- 
tinued for a long time canton'd in Apulia; of that of 
Michael Paleolagus Emperor of Conſtantinople, and of 
ſeveral Lords in G , Whom he had brought into 
his intereſt and from whom he had troops; without 
mentioning the faction of the Gibelins, who were de- 
clar'd enemies to the Popes, and were intirely at his 
gerotion and ſpread through all ih. 


F 4 Charles 


» 
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Charles was nt of none of theſe difficulties, An i3 
ere . does — of which ” 
good proofs in the expedition to 
and 1 other Occaſions: and hen all theſe bälle 
repreſented to him, he anſwered, that a man 
— ng but courage to deliver himſelf out of 


e raiſed an army, which he did the more caſily, Defcriprio 
becauſe the Pope publiſh'd a cruſade cr Mainfroy, vitoriz Ca- 
] 


were 
wanted nothi 


the 


roli ex veter? 


and diſpenſed with the vow of the ers into the 24. Toots 
holy Land upon condition that they would engage ifi Regz, 
the Iralian war. Several French willingly ac- 

cepted of the diſpenſation and the condition: others 

out of the affection which they had for the Duke of 

Aujon joined them, and the army became pretty nu- 

merous : but they were to meet a much ſtronger in 

the Breſſan commanded by Habert Palavicini one of 
Mainfroy's Generals, who was prepared to diſpute the 

paſſage with him. 

Charles of Anjt had a fleet of between five and 
twetity and thirty = equip'd at Marſeilles : but 
Mainfroy had one of threeſcore, the Admiral of which 
had orders to fall upon the French as ſoon as they 2 

HBeſides this he had taken care to lodge in Anonymus 
mouth of the Tyber a _ of great pieces of tim- — Ughel- 
ber and large ſtones, to ſtop the e, and make fo 7: 
many ſhelves, upon which the French gallies would | 
ſtrike, if the wind was the leaſt violent, or if they en- 
tered the river without skilful pilots. | | 

The Count of Anjon, who faw the difficulties of his 
undertaking encteafe in proportion as he deferred his 
departure, and who likewiſe look'd upon it as a capi- 
TING Bn. the time he had agreed on 
with the Komans, left Marſeille upon the fifteenth of An. 1265. 
May, with a thoufand choſen men of his cavalry dif- | 
poſe in his thirty gallies and ſome tranſport veſſels. 

The fitſt * * which he had to go thro' was a SallaMalliſ- 
violent ſtorm, which made the boldeſf pilots loſe their u rebus 
courage: but what ſeemed to make the loſs of the 2 
fleet inevitable, was the cauſe of its preſervation: for $1. 6, mit · 
the Admiral of Mainfroy's fleet being apprehenſive of 
running upon the coaſt, took the open fea whilſt the 
Count of Anjox failed all along clote by the land in 
continual danger of ſeeing 1 ſtrike againſt — 

- rocks, 
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265 me and 150 to the mouth ol the Deen without 


with the enemy. 
as he came. to this river, ' notwithſtanding 
the 1" weather. which continued, be want on board, a 


Ae which drew but little. water, ſail'd 
Pore, and arrived happily: at Rame up- 


over 
on W, 2 2 


hen the ſea w r the, fleet 
5 erde made its way through, Aan fely into 
.» the river. 


Sw? SE + 


- ſent = ome to poiſon him 
ing more li "of his per ſon and prudence than his 


The arrival of the 2 of Anjou « agrecably "ir 


12 the Roman who did not expect him, but tho 


was either loſt, or taken, or kept at Marſeille 
the fear e fleet. e 
encountered, rendered him ſtil, more dear to them, 
and very much encreaſed the opinion they had of hi 
courage. 
| He i immediately raiſed ſome ' ſoldiers to join the 


Ae horſe Which he had brought, He defended 


himſelf with theſe few troops apainſ} | ſeveral efforts 
which Mainfray made to 1 ny -he even went 


into LOB 0 — n ainſt the 
22 . them. He e een As 


to e the Fond racy of ſome, L 7 mer 
n ſhort, be- 


nab money, with which he was not overſtock'd, he kept 


Bee $ yo SW 


up his till the month of November, when he heard 
ther, the French cruſaders had paſſed the Alps to join 


This news very much rejoiced and encouraged the 
Romans, They learnt ſometime after, that they had forced 
the paſſage of the river Yerceil, which the le of 
the country had endeavoured to di pute with them, and 


that they had paſſed, i ig reſſaw in the ſight of 7 Hubert 


durſt not attack them. This 
army was joined in the way by ſeveral bodies of peq- 


ple from Mantua, Ferrara, the territory of Bologna, 
Au Marche Treviſaane, compos'd of Gentlemen and ſol- 


* diers wha had taken the croſs; and came to Rome in 
the beginning of the following ; 


The new of Sicily w ee have been very well 
ſatisfied to ſee himſelf at the head of ſuch a 3 


of troops very well diſpoſed for fighting, if he had had 


where with (0, haye maintained them: but he always 


wanted 
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wanted money: 8 took was to carry them An. 1266. 
immediately into the enemy's country, to live there AA 
and pa "of themſelves —＋ the fatigues of their lo 
| march: but his chief deſign” was to extricate himſ 
out of all difficulties by bringing Maimy as ſoon; as. 
poſſible to a decilive battle. d the fourteen 


25 after his oorouation he took the field, with all his 


\ And x now  Mainfroy, ſeeing the lang near which 
pamed him: ene nothing to remove it to a 
. — t ſeveral bodies to take poſſe on 
* e ene between Rome and Cabaa. 
tr he was ne Ae e he of peace —_— 
but he was. not r He likewiſe made propoſals, 
to Charles. of 5 who 2. Fe thoſe whom he 
ſent to him in theſe Words: a the Sultan of La- 
A ceria (Which was a town ſſeſſed by the Saracens, 
« who were in Mainfroys JC) Foo from me, that be- 
fore many days are oyer he ſhall ſend me to paradiſe, 
| &« or I will ſend him to hell:“ ſo that without any more 
ado on either fide, they prepared to carry on the war 
rk * began it with all poſſible acti 
aries .O jou it wit poffible vity 
aud ſucceſs, He took the bridge of Ceperano upon the 
Garillan, and by that means made his Way into a coun- Salas Malaſ- _ 
223 his arm 2 met with A in abundance, Vins. 
of plunder. He made himſelf 
mae of the yy es of San Germans, of the mo- 
naſtery of money Caſſini which had been fortified, and 
afterwards of Rocca. Theſe three places were taken Deſcriptio | 
in four days time, tho Mainfroy reckoned that the ſiege 1 
of ** alone would employ his enemy for ſeveral 
wee $ 
"Theſe firſt ſtrokes of vigquy threw. conſternation in- 
to all the country about. Several Gentlemen quitted 
Mainfroy's party, * t their caſtles into Charles's | 
hands. Fete were qhirt two of them who ſubmit- | 
ted. He continued his march as far as Teleſa a town ik 
ſituate upon the confines of Terra de Lavora. While 
he was there, he was Sy ſy 2 with the ar- | 
rival of the deputies . of ples, s, and ſeveral . | 
other cities, who a lll, to 3 bien the eys of all thoſe K 
places, acknowledged him for their Prince. He 
= ch'd from thence ſtrait to Benevent ang 
roy, \ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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n 
romed, and being rao Thibaud. 
Annibald, 222 ds who would not forſake 
him, and threw — If into the middle of the French 
He was ſurronnded, and over-powered 
—_—— and died on the ſpot with all his te- 


1 "Thae we «gre of the vanquiſhed, both 
in the battle and in the flight, The victory coſt the con- 
of likewiſe a great many men: but we do not 


r en fee re et 
on riday t e 

80 great a victory and the death of Mar nim 
the work ; Mainfroy's wife and children, his fleet and 


— 4 All the kingdom on this fide the Pharos ſub- 
ed. Almoſt the towns and fortreſſes of the 
— of i A ſent deputies to him immediately to re- 

ize him; and 1efs than three months after the ar- 


| E. 1 of his arm at Rome, he found Lr 
ſeſſion of one of the fineſt kingdoms in Europe, 


conqueſt which im as Fuſs $ ambition could have 
1 to him ſible, and which all Exrope 
took'd upon as impoſſible. 


He was not fog quiet in his gegen Conradin 
ſon of Carat u to the Frede- 
rick, had fled into Germaky and met with prote&ors 
there. He return'd into 27 form'd a great 
there, and bro — Charles of Anjoy to the v 
of ruin. But hayihg loſt a battle in which he was 
taken "priſoner, Charles, to ſecure himſelf againſt ſo 
dangerons an enemy, cut off his by this 
extinguiſhed the male line of the Empetors of the houſe 
4 Srabia. Peter = of Arragon, who had married 
Conſtantia Manfr ed alſo afterwards 
the right of his cauſed great revotations in 
Suh but it was not till a long time after; min! 
am not to concern trryfelf with theſe evenrs of f. 
hiſtory, only when and fo far as they telate to 


which I have undertaken to write, I return to the "af. 
* About 


een ut 8 


all his treaſures came under the of the new 


8 * 


King Rn third fon An Au. 136 6 


WE: ly, ang 

Fon 7 — county * evers Which 
t him in marriuge. Le bought the 
erons Which he ; Toltjed to his own 
— with Fi — { he ode eldeſt & \of Alpheo * 

nan E On onlo 
King of Caſtile. He brought the King of Borland 
and Navarre to an' ac mr odation' age n fois J 

ferences there were between them rel to the c 

of Bay you The hey made them coneJude a trace for * 

; for 


& 8 


* 


ſtroyed the army of the laſt cruſade, was become & 
tan 91 that large dominion. 5 form'd a deſign to ex- 


| 

[ 

terminate the Chriſtians of Paleſtine, and make an in- | 
tire conqueſt of it. He furprized Cæſarea, belieged _ ql 
and took Sapher one of the ſtrongeſt places of the l 
country, dwg himſelf maſter © ſeveral other im- | 
F All this news had rouſed the zcal of the chriſtian | 
Princes. The conqueſt of Sicily might be a great 
help in the ition, and the new 5 who was 
lntirely devoted to the holy See, could * 10 contri- 
butin — it with all his _ treat- | 
ed with the King about it, and the Carnet St. Ce, | 
cilia returned into France with the title of legate to 
The King wol he erofs again from his hand, * | 
he King took the erofs again 8 t | 

he had — it ever fince his. return from Paleſtine ; | | 
| 

| 

| 


*** 1 
— — — 


his three eldeſt ſons Philip, John Count of Never, Gaufridus de 
and Peter Count of Alengon took it likewiſe : a ſhort bello loco, | 
time after Thilaud King of Navarre, Robert ory . 
of Artoit, the King's nephew, and 3 Robert 
of Artois, who was killed in Exypt, Guy = | 
Flanders, and Jobs & ſon of the Count of Brian | W 

alſo upon the cruſade ; and their „ was folt owed 1 

From 


6 rench Lords. 
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1.1263. From that time the King began to make his prepa- 
— rations, Pope Clement 10 died in the mean while: 
3 , - 
but tho! bis death was ſucceeded by a vacanty of the 
holy 6 * three — till . Gre- 
gory the t ere was nothing with regard 
o the defign of the cruſade. Pe e no" 
As the King perceived the decay of his health, and 
the experience of his firſt cruſade, - joined to the reſo- 
lation he was in not to ſpare hirnſelf upon any occa- 
fion, made him think of the uncertainty of bis rœurn. 
He was deſirous of providing for the peace of his fa- 
mily and the eſtabliſhment ot all his children. He ſet- 
fed the appennages of his ſons. He had his daughter 
lanche carried into Caſtil- tio be married to Ferdi: 
vand fon of Alphonſo, King of Caſtile, which marriage 
been concluded three years before. Margaret 
lauc he's ſiſter was married to 1 Duke of Bra- 
bant : and as Agnes the youngeſt of all was not yet 
matriageable, he ſpecified in his will, which he made 
before his departure, the ſum which he; appointed her 
ror her-PacBon: eine e ee een 100 (12? 
Three 1 having been thus employed in ſettling 

and regulating all things, the King in the year 12 

| 2 took his laſt meaſures in order for his expedition. 
. Ls nominated to the regency. of the kingdom during his 
invent abſence Matthew Abbot of St. Denis, à man of qua 
langes t. 6. lity of the family of the Counts of Vendome, and Si- 
mon of Clermont Count of Neſte, both men of known 
Pace and fingular prudence. He ſubſtituted in their 


An.1269, 


* 


lace in caſe of death Philip Biſhop of Evren and 
| ohn Count of Poxthien, - ITE 
The rendezvous of the cruſaders was appointed to 
it Argnes-Mortes in May, and the King went: from 
Prin tò be at it. He ſuppoſed when he left Parit, 
tat the ſhips I by the Genoeſe which were to 
; e the fleet, would be at . Aignes-Mortes 
+ When he came thither ; but he was forced to wait for 
; _ them ſome weeks: while the King was ſtaying for 
he received an coatings from Michael Paleolo- 
us Emperor of 1 mac, This Prince had nine 
or ten years before ſurprized that capital of the Eaſtern 
empire, which the Latin Emperors had poſſeſſed for 
near threeſcore years; and in conſequence of this con- 
queſt, the empire which had been taken — 

| 2 


/ 
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by Balduin the firſt; returned to its aneient maſters in An. 1269. 
| the time of Baldwin the ſecond. Mr ot vr es. Cod 


true reaſon was the uneaſineſs which the great arma- 


— £ — 
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The pretenee of the embaſſage was the extinction of Pachymer. 
che ſchiſm and the reunion ot the Greet and Latin 5: Hill. 
churches. Michael proteſted to the King by his embaſ- 
fadors, that he was willing to make him arbiter of ſo 
important an affair; and that as he paſſionately 
with'd to ſee the conſummation of it, he would ſub ++ 
mit to every thing that he ſhould determine: but te 


ments in France and Sicily gave him, being apprehen- 
ſive! that they were deſigned. againſt him, for the re- 
eſtabliſning of Balduin. He had indeed a great deal 
of reaſon to be afraid of the ambition and reſentment 
of the King of Sicily, againſt whom he had joined with 
1 (1 unn Wi 

The King treated the embaſſadors with great civili- 
ty; but he told them, that an affair of this nature did 
not belong to his ſphere, and only promiſed them his 
intereſt with the college of Cardinals, who governed 
the church at that time during the vacancy of the holy 
See. He wrote accordingly to the Cardinals, who. 
ſent to Cardinal 4˙Albe, who was nominated legate 
for the cruſade, a memorial drawn up by Pope Clement 
the fourth, containing the conditions of the reunion of 
the two churches. The manner of the embaſladors re- 
ceiving the propoſals contained in the memorial, gave 
great hopes; but they were vain. They returned how- 
ever very well ſatisfied with knowing that there was 
no deſign againſt their maſter, but that the cruſade was 
intended againſt the Infidelss. „n ogy I 

The Genoeſe ſhips being come up found thoſe of An.1270, 
France equip'd and ready; and the King embark'd with in Spicileg. 
all his army upon the firſt of Ju. The weather 7,55; a4 
which at firſt was very fine, ſoon changed and they Marthzum , 
met with violent ſtorms, which however did not do Abt 
any great damage, and in a few days all the fleet was 4% Condeto 
over againſt Cagliari in Sardinia. There it was that 
the King was to hold a council, to conſult upon the 
place whither they ſhould” carry the war, or rather to | 2 
get the Princes and Lords of the army to agree to that 

ſign which he had already concerted with the King | 
of Sicily, L | 


When 


; to 
this reſolution, there was one which alw ——— 
touched him. The King of Tanis, e name was 
* Maley Moxtanga, had often given him to underſtand 
people whom he conld truſt, that he had a great 
inchnation for the chriſtian religion; and that if he 
could with honour and without expoſing himſelf too 
much, have any pretence for quitting his religion, he 
would willingly make uſe of it. From that time the 
King had always kept ence with him. But 
as it was not prudent to truſt intirely to this Prince's 
word; he had put himſelf in a condition of making 
— —— iceable to religion, in caſe that he 
ſhould not ſtand to his promiſe. | 

The King therefore thought, that if he made a de- 
ſcent upom Africa,, and came before Tunit with a nu- 
ym army, this would be a favourable opportunity 
or that Prince to declare himſelf, N hold of 
the which he wanted to make him turn 
Ihriitian, and juſtify his conduct by the neceſſity 
he was in of ſaving his crown, and the lives of his 
ſubjects; that if he came over and was conv 
„e not 
and his ings' did not anſwer the hopes he had- 


given, they woul on the war againſt him with 
all vigour, and drive him out of his dominions and 
ſettle che Chriſtians there; that if they ſueceedod in this 


war, they would do a great piece of ſervice to Chri- 
ſtendom; becauſe it was from this kingdom that the 
Sultan of Egype was furniſn'd with a great number of 
horſes, arms, and ſoldicrs, aſter which the expedition 


into Paliftine or t would be much more eaſy. 
The added ſeveral other Reaſons in the coun- 
cil, and ſpoke fo ſtrenuouſly, that notwithſtanding the 
oppoſition of ſeveral Lords, the thing was concluded 
_ agreeably to his intention; They left Sardinia, and in 
a few days the fleet came over Tunis and Car- 
thage upon the eighteenth of July. 


The 
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the end of which towards the 
414 — 


reſiſtance, ——— 8 i 
fear of a ſhoprite ſent him orders-to reimberk his fol- 
diers and return. 

They reſolved to make the general deſcent the nent 
day. en the fleet entered the gulph, they ſaw the 
ſhore lined on all ſides with a numerous army of 
Saracens, However they made 
deſcent, The were in order; and the 
King put his, . himſelf: in it, at the head Of all. 


he cowardice of the Saracews was the ſole: canfe petrus de 
of the good ſucceſs of this action: for the author of Conderw 


the relation which I am now tranſcribing, Who was 
an eye witneſs of the fact, ſays, that thing was 
managed- with ſo little order; that a h reſdlute 
men would have been ſafficient to have prevented the 
deſcent : but as ſoon as the ſhips- began to approach 
all this multitude of Barhariays took to their heels, 
without making the leaſt reiiſtance. | 

The. deſcent. being made, they eneamped upon the 
Iſthmus, which ſeparates the gulph of Tum from ano- 
ther little gulph which is called at preſent Porto Farina : 
great difficulties in this place; be- 
ed neither ſpring, 
found ſome ci - 
of the 3 
on the ide. of Carthage : but t hey were ſoon” 
abandoned the tower which was difficult 


keep; and they made diſpoſitions for the attack of the 


caſtle of Carthage, about which there were a great 
many wells of ſweet water. They earriedꝭ it ſword in 


„and a few ſoldiers of the: 
gerriſon eſcaped by 


In the mean w 
deceived the King as to the hopes he had conceived of 
the converſion of the King of Tunit: for they told 
him, that this Prince had cited all the Chriſtians that 
were in the city, being reſolved to eut off their heads 


26 ſoon as the French army approach u the place, but. 


anded ſome troops: but the King for 


preparations for the 


. Sararens deſerted; and un- 


— ves, if the Fregeh dich not come. 
. L h 7931: e 
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went wt Gene ale to tak Aura. 
gallies to tate a 
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An 120. Aſter the taking of. Carthage, they had ſweet water 
Wyn enough, but there were continual alarms, and inny- 
| troops of Saracens appeared every moment 
about the skirts of the camp. All this however end- 
ed in trifling skirmiſhes, becauſe the enemy did no- 
thing but Wheel and after their vollies of ar- 
rows, they fled without any poſſibility of being over- 
taken. 77 1 h 11755 __ r _ 
At, the end of ſome days the army of the Saracens 
2 in order of battle, and it was ſaid that the 
' King. of Tunis vas chere in perſon. To ſee their 
march, one would think that their defign was to have 
ſurrounded the camp, and hemd it in between them 
and the ſea. TheKing immediately put his army into 
battle array, and it was not doubted but a fight would 
haye enſued : but after a light skirmiſh, in which few 
of the Saracens were killed, and on the fide of the 
Chriſtians none but the Lord of Beaxclaire, the enemy's 
amy retired, The King did not purſue them becauſe 


1 his brother the King of Sicily every day to 
ay \ | | 


fiege to Tunis. | 

Prince's delay was the cauſe of all the misfor- 

tunes that followed, for the heats being exceſſive, the 

| ne was filled with diſeaſes. Fohn Count of Never, 
the King's ſon. was one of the firſt among the Princes 
and perſons; of quality who was attack d. He was 
born at Damiatte during the firſt cruſade, three or four 
days after the King his father was taken; and he died 
in this at a 22 which was 1 to be no leſs 
dreadful. The Cardinal legate toon followed him. 
Prince Philip was ſeiz'd with a quartan fever; and in a 
few days the camp was full of malignant fevers, dy- 
ſenteries, and all of diſtempers. The King him- 
ſelf fell ill of a dyſentery, - which for : ſome days did 
not hinder him from aQivg and giving orders for the 
ſafety and comfort of his army with as much preſence: 
of paing as if he had been in perfect health: but at laſt 


ſank ; and the diſeaſe gre fe ricky that ho 'thed: 
upon the 25 day of Aaguſt, aged fifty five years and 
| four month after having reigned forty three years, 
. nine months, and eighteen days. FF 
3 His death PEO my oc co 
Nerhation, and all had been loſt if it had not been for 

the arrival of the Ki 


t of Sicily, whoſe ſhips ; 
immediately after the King wat erpirel. Never 
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Never was Prince more worthy than this of the pa- An. 1270. 


negyricks with which the hiſtorians of all nations have 
in emulation of each other honoured his memory. 
The detail of his works of piety, and his chriſtian vir- 
tues has furniſhed matter for whole volumes, and the 
reading of bis hiſtory alone cannot fail of giving a great 
idea of this great Prince. 

The reſpect, the veneration, and admiration which 
his ſubjects of all ranks had for him, were the ef- 
fect of a virtue and ſanctity which never put on a falſe 
appearance in him. They were always the director of 
his behaviour in all the ſeveral fortunes which he ex- 
perienced, and they did not in any manner enervate 
the royal qualities of livelineſs and courage, with which 
he was born. More humble and recollected at the foot 
of the altars than the moſt devout hermit, and yet we 
ſee him a moment after at the head of an army with the 
countenance of a hero fighting battles, enduring the 
greateſt fatigues, and daring the greateſt dangers. His 
prayers, to which he devoted ſeveral hours of the day, 
did not at all take off his care of the government. 
He held his councils exactly, and gave publick and 
private audiences, which he granted ſometimes to the 
lowelt people; and one day when he knew that ſome 
people ſaid of him, that he ſpent too much time in 
his uſual devotions, he only anſwered, that if he em- 
ployed that time in hunting, tournaments, gaming, or 
plays, they would not take ſo exact an account of the 
time which he loſt at them. Several ordinances of this 
Prince upon divers important matters, are ſo many 
monuments which ſhew us how much he applied him- 
ſelf to the regulation of his kingdom; and it is a great 


elogium to this monarch, that in the reigns of ſeveral Treafre of 


of his ſucceſſors, when the Nobility and people were 
ſometimes diſſatisfied with the government, they never 
demanded any thing elſe, but that abuſes ſhould be re- 
formed according to the uſages obſerved in the reign 
of St. Lewis, A 
How much ſoever chriſtian ſeverity he exerciſed up- 
on himſelf, ſo far as not to allow himſelf hardly any 
diverſion, his virtue never made him moroſe. He was 
extreamly human, and very agreeable in converſation. 
His middle ſized ſtature did not give him a very ma- 
jeſtick air, but his carriage of itſelf made him be loved 
Vol. I. M m by 
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An. 120. by all who came near him. He was naturally boun- 
WY tiful; and his liberality ſhewed itſelf more eſpecially in 


the wars beyond ſea, towards ſeveral Lords and Gen- 
tlemen, who had loſt all their equipages, to whom he 
gave wherewith to furniſh themſelves again. | 
Never had Prince a more ſincere reſpe& for Popes, 
Biſhops, Monks, and in general all perſons belongin 
to the church: but none of his predeceſſors undertoy 
with ſo much reſolution as he did to ſet bounds to 
the eccleſiaſtical power, which had for ſeveral age; 


been as it were in poſleflion of encroachments upon the 


royal authority and upon the tribunals of Jay juſtice: 
we have ſeveral ordinances of his upon this ſubject, and 
among others his pragmatick ſanction, in which after 
beginning with ſaying that his kingdom was ſubject to 
none but God alone, he deſcends into a detail of moſt 
of the caſes which concerned the liberty of the churches 
of his realm. He publiſhed this ordinance, which was 
dated in March in the year 1268, at the time that he 
was preparing for his ſecond cruſade. | 

His ſweetnels, his modeſty in his dreſs and equipage, 
eſpecially after he had taken the croſs, the chriſtian hu- 
mility in which he exerciſed himſelf more than in any 
other virtue, and which he practiſed more particularly 
towards the poor, often ſerving them at table, waſhing 
their fect, viſiting them in the hoſpitals, all theſe vir- 
tues, which when they are blended with certain faults, 


— — contempt upon the great people Who 
practi 


ſe them, were never attended with any diſregard 
to his authority; and it is particularly taken notice of 


in his hiſtory, that after his return from the holy Land, 


there never was ſeen more ſubmiſſion paid to a ſove- 
reign and that it continued all the reſt of his reign. 
cording to the account of the Lord of Joinville, 


this Prince was the wiſeſt and had the beſt head of 


w_ in his council. Upon all ſudden occaſions he re- 
_ ſoly 


ed readily and prudently. He had gained ſo great 
a reputation for integrity, that other Princes often put 
their atfairs into his hands, We have ſeen a notable 
inſtance of this in the compromiſe which Henry III. 
King of England ſigned on one ſide and his Barons on 
the other, to refer themſelves to his arbitration of the 
ditterences between them. After that determination, 
the K ing of Exgland uſed to call him his father. 
e 
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There needs nothing but to recolle& the conrſe of An. 1270 
his hiſtory, to be uaded that he was not only the (oY ew 
moſt valiant Prince of his time, but likewiſe that he 
underſtood war the beſt: for tho* the two cruſades 
were attended withill ſucceſs, yet it is certain that in all 
the battles which were fought, he always beat the enemy, 
tho' ſo much ſuperior to him in number of troops: 
and he fought with the ſame ſucceſs notwithſtanding a a 
like diſadvantage in the famous action of Taillebourg. 
But after all, among ſo many noble qualities which 
EY make this Prince ſo recommendable to poſterity, piety 
was the reigning one. He was obliged for it next to 
God to the wiſe and chriſtian education, which Queen 
Blanche his mother gave him ; and he never forgot that 
handſome ſentence which ſhe one day ſaid to him: Son, 
you are born a King, I love you with all the tender- 
neſs a mother is capable of; but I would much rather 
ſee you dead, than have you commit a mortal ſin. 
All the conduct of his life was directed by that ſpi- 
tit; the great number of hoſpitals, churches, mo- 
| naſteries, founded or repaired by his liberality, the 
account which Geoffroy of Beaulieu, a dominican 
his confeſſor, gives us of the penitences, meditati- 4 
ons, and other good works of this holy Prince, i 
6 his being look'd on as a Saint during his life, and his 2 
canonization founded upon the yoice of the people; and | 
upon many well atteſted miracles gon after his 
death, ſhew that-he was yet more diſtinguiſhed tur his 
| ſanctity than for all the reſt. 
E His death was as holy as his life had been. His fer- 
vor, his humility, his devotion, his zeal, encreaſed in 
theſe laſt moments; and he died in the exerciſe of all 
theſe virtucs, after having received all the ſacraments, 
and made himſelf be laid upon aſhes, that he might ex- 
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pire with all the outward marks as well as in ward 
thoughts of a true penitent. | 

N He left a paper behind him written with his own 
hand, full of the choiceſt maxims, directed to Prince 
Philip his ſon and ſucceſſor, which he drew up ſome 
time before the cruſade. It contains nothing but what 


® This W under the title of inſtructions of King Lewis the Sint to 
Philip his eldeſt ſon, is in the chamber of accounts at Paris in the regiſter 
Croix fol. 1. and in the regiſter qui es in calis, be 33 
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he had practiſed himſelf; and is a ſort of an abridg- 
ment of the rules which he followed in his conduct. 

Me ſee by this writing, that this holy Frince's thoughts 
were employed not only in 2 himſelf but like- 
wiſe his family, His example and advice were not un- 
ſerviceable even to his brothers. He had above all in- 
3 them with a hatred of debauchery. Alphonſo 
Count of Poitiers was a very regular ang a very pious 
Prince: and tho? the Count of Artois and the King of ici. 
ly were both naturally very fiery, proud and ambitious, 


- 


which made them commit ſome conſiderable miſtakes, 
yet hiſtory bears teſtimony to them both, that they were 


moſt nicely conſcientious in the point of chaſtity, 

In a word, it is not carrying the elogium of this 
ont Prince too high, to ſay he was as great a 
King as he was a Saint; and we cannot do him this 
juſtice without owning at the ſame time, that the union 
of thoſe two titles, 10 difficult to reconcile together, 
made him one of the grams and moſt extraordinary 
men that ever lived. - 
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